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PREFACE  TO  THE  FAIR  MAID  or  PERTH. 


iNcmUimdt^  thg  lucnbraiwns  of  CkrysUU  Croftangry,  it  occurred  iM, 
slthough  tM^  press  had  of  late  years  teemed  with  works  of  various  descrip* 
Hmu  concerning  the  Scottish  Gael^  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been  made  ta 
•ketch  their  manners,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  tl4 
period  when  the  Statute-book,  as  well  as  the  page  of  the  chronicler,  begins  t0 
present  constant  evidence  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  crown  was  exposed, 
while  tkt  haughty  house  of  Dougltu  all  but  overbalanced  its  authority  on  tJk 
Southern  border,  and  the  North  was  at  the  same  time  torn  in  pieces  by  tki 
yet  untamed  sesvageness  of  the  Highland  races,  and  the  daring  loftiness  ta 
which  some  of  the  remoter  chieftains  still  carried  their  pretensions.  Tho 
well-authenticated  fact  of  two  powerful  clans  having  deputed  each  thirty 
champions  tojight  out  a  quarrel  of  old  standing,  in  presence  of  King  Robert 
III.,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotland,  at 
Perth,  in  the  year  ofgr<ue  1396^  seemed  to  mark  with  equal  distinctness  the 
rancor  of  these  mountain-feuds,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  the  general  goo* 
emment  of  the  country  ;  and  it  was  fixed  upon  accordingly  as  the  point  on 
which  the  main  incidents  of  a  romantic  narrative  might  be  made  to  hinge. 
The  characters  of  Robert  III,,  his  ambitious  brother,  and  his  dissolute  son^ 
seemed  to  offer  some  opportunities  of  interesting  contrast  i-^and  the  tragic 
fcUe  of  the  heir  of  the  throne,  with  its  immediate  consequences,  might  serve 
$0  complete  the  picture  of  cruelty  and  lawlessness. 

Two  features  of  the  story  of  this  barrier  battle  on  the  Inch  of  Perth^-thi 
$Sgk^  ^one  rfthe  appotsttedtkampoonx^  and  the  reckless  heroism  of  a  temm^ 
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fman,  that  voluntarily  offered  for  a  small  piece  of  coin  to  supply  his  place  ht 
the  mortal  encounter — suggested  the  imaginary  persons ^  on  whom  much  of 
the  novel  is  expended,  77ie  fugitive  Celt  might  have  been  easily  dealt  with^ 
had  a  ludicrous  style  of  coloring  keen  adopted ;  but  it  appeared  to  the 
Author  that  there  would  be  more  of  novelty ^  as  well  as  of  serious  interest^  if 
he  could  succeed  in  gaining  for  him  something  of  that  sympathy  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  total  absence  of  respect.  Miss  Baillie  had  drawn  a 
coward  by  nature  capable  of  CLcting  as  a  hero  under  the  strong  impulse  of 
filial  affection.  It  seemed  not  impossible  to  conceive  the  case  of  one  const itw 
tionally  wectk  of  nerve ^  being  supported  by  feelings  of  honor  and  of  jealousy 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  giving  way,  under  circumstances  to 
which  the  bravest  heart  could  hardly  refuse  compassion,* 

7^i  controversy,  as  to  who  really  were  the  clatts  that  figured  in  the  bar* 
barous  conflict  of  the  Inch,  has  been  reinved  since  the  publication  of  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  and  treated  in  particular  at  grecU  f*ngth  by  Mr.  Robert 
Mackay  of  Thurso,  in  his  very  curious  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  o£ 
Mackay.t  Without  pretending  to  say  that  he  has  settled  any  part  of  thi 
question  in  the  affirmative,  this  gentleman  certainly  seems  to  have  quite  sue 
eeeded  in  proving  that  his  own  worthy  sept  had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 
The  Mackay s  were  in  that  age  seated,  as  they  have  since  continued  to  be,  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  island;  and  their  chief  cU  the  time  was  a  personage 
of  such  importance,  that  his  name  and  proper  designation  could  not  have 
been  omitted  in  the  early  narratives  of  the  occurrence.  He  on  one  occasion 
brought  four  tJumsand  of  his  clan  to  the  aid  of  the  royal  banner  against  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  This  historian  is  of  opinion  that  the  Clan  Quhele  of 
IVyntoun  were  the  Camerons,  who  appear  to  have  about  that  period  been 
often  designated  as  Mace  wans,  and  to  have  gained  much  more  recently  the 
name  ^Cameron,  i.e.  Vlrynose,/rom  a  blemish  in  the  physiognomy  of 
some  heroic  chief  of  the  line  of  Lochiel,  This  view  of  the  case  is  also 
adopted  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage,  where  he  frequently  mentions  the  bit* 
ter  feuds  bettueen  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  /Tay,  and  identifies  the  latter  sept, 
in  reference  to  the  events  ofl^ig/S,  with  the  Camerons,  It  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  clear  up  thoroughly  this  controversy,  little  interesting  in  itself,  at 
least  to  readers  on  this  side  of  Inverness.  The  names,  as  we  have  them  in 
IVyntoun,  are  Clanwhewyl  and  Clachinyai  the  latter  probably  not  correttly 
transcribed.  In  the  Scoti-Chronicon  they  are  Clanquhele  and  Clankay. 
Hector  Boece  writes  Clanchattan  and  Clankay,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Leslie ;  while  Buchanan  disdains  to  disfigure  his  page  with  their  Gaelic 
designations  at  all,  and  merely  describes  them  as  two  powerful  races  in  the 
mild  and  lawless  region  beyond  the  Grampians,     Out  of  this  jumble  whai 

*  [Mr.  Lockhart  informs  as  that  the  Author,  in  portrajring  the  character  of  Conachar, 
had  in  mind  the  unhappy  £ate  of  his  own  brother.— See  chapters  XIX.  and  LXXV.  ol 
SMCt*!  MUmohrs.'i  t  EdaDborxb,  4to.    18S9. 
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Sassenach  can  pretend  dare  lacem  ?  The  name  of  Clanwheill  appears  sa 
kUe  as  1594,  in  an  act  of  James  VI.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  be,  after 
bU,  a  mere  corruption  of  Clan  Lochiel  ? 

The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  Wyntoutfs  original  rhymes  ^^^ 

•  A  thousand  and  thrg  hunder  yere^  The  father  Cristy  Johnesone, 

Nynty  and  sex  to  mak  all  clere —  A  selcouth  thing  be  tha  was  done^ 

Ofthre-score  wyld  Scoltis  men,  At  Sand  Johnstone  besyde  the  Frerie^ 

Thretty  agane  thretty  then.  All  thai  enterit  in  barreris 

Infelny  bolnit  of  auldfede^  Wyth  bow  and  aXf  knyf  and  siverd. 

As  thare  fore-elders  ware  slane  to  dede  :  To  deil  amang  thasm  thair  last  werd\ 

Tha  tkre-score  ware  Clannys  iwa^  Thare  thai  laid  on  that  time  sa  fast, 

Qahynnkk  Qwhewyt  and  Clachinyha:  Quha  had  the  ware%  thare  at  the  last 

Oftkhr  iwa  Kynnys  ware  tha  men,  I  will  noeht  say ;  but  quha  best  had^ 

Thretty  agane  thretty  then:  He  was  bui  doui  bathe   muth  and 
And  thare  then  had  thair  Chiftanys       9nad,\ 

two,  Fifty  or  mA  ware  slane  that  day, 

Scha  t  Ferqtoharis'  son  wes  ane  of  tha,  Sudfew  wyth  lif  than  past  away^ 

The  Prior  ef  LochUven  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  evasion  of  one  of 
the  Gaelic  chcunpions^  or  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Perth  artisan^  in  offering  to 
take  a  share  in  the  conflict.  Both  incidents,  however^  were  introduced,  no 
doubt  from  tradition,  by  the  continuator  of  For  dun,  whose  narratiue  is  in 
these  words  ;— 

**Anno  Dom,  millesimo  trecentesimo  nonagesimo  sexto,  magna  pasr$ 
horealis  Scotiee,  trans  Alpes,  inquietata  full  per  duos  pestiferos  Cateranos, 
et  eorum  sequaces,  vit.  Scheabeg  et  suos  consanguinarios,  qui  Clankay ;  et 
Cristi-Jonsony  ac  suos,  qui  Clanquhele  dicebantur ;  qui  nulla  pacta  vel 
tractatu  pacificari  poterant,  null&que  arte  regis  vel  gubernatoris  poterant 
edomari,  quoadusque  nobilis  et  industriosus  D,  David  de  Undesay  de 
Crawford,  et  dominus  Thomas  comes  Moravice,  diligentiam  et  vires  ap* 
posuerunt,  ac  inter  partes  sic  tractaverunt,  ut  coram  domino  rege  certo  die 
convenirent  apud  Perth,  et  alterutra  pars  eligeret  de  progenie  sua  triginta 
fersonas  adversus  triginta  de  parte  contraria,  gladiis  tantum,  arcubus,  et 
sagittis^  absque  deploidibus,  vel  armaturis  aliis,  prceter  bipennes  ;  et  sic  con- 
gredientes  finem  liti ponertnt,  et  terra  pace  potiretur,  Utrique  igttur  parti 
summi  placuit  contractus,  et  die  Luna  proximo  antefestum  Sancti  Afichailis, 
apud  Northinsulctm  de  Perth,  coram  Rege  et  Gubernatore,  et  innumerabili 
multitudine  comparentes,  confKctum  accerrimum  inierunt:  ubi  de  sexaginta 
hUerfecti  sunt  omnes,  excepto  uno  ex  parte  Clankay%  et  usuUcim  exceptis  ej$ 

*  /^.  Boiled  with  the  cruelty  of  an  old  feud. 

t  Scka  is  supposed  to  be  Toshack,  i>.  Macintosh  ;  the  bther  of  the  chief  of  this  aepi 
tt  the  time  was  named  Ferchard.    In  Bowar  he  is  Scheabeg.  i.e.  Toshach  the  Littl*. 
%  /^.  Fate»  doom.  %  The  1 

I  Muth  and  mad,  i^,  exhausted  both  in  body  and  minda 
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parti  aitera.  Hoe  diam  ibi  aceidit,  qubd  omnes  in  prmcindu  helU  ecnstittdi^ 
unus  eorum  locum  diffugii  considerans^  inter  omnes  in  amnem  elabitur^  et 
aquam  de  Thaya  natando  transgreditur ;  h.  millenis  tnsequitur^  sed  nut* 
quam  apprehenditur,  Stant  tgitur  partes  eUtoniUg^  tanquam  non  ad  eoto 
ficttitn  progressuri^  ob  defectum  evctsi  noluit  enim  tars  integrum  habens 
numerum  sociorum  consentire,  ut  unus  de  suis  demeretur ,  nee  potuit  pars 
altera  quocumque  pretio  alterum  ad  supplendum  vicem  fugientis  inducere, 
Stupent  tgitur  omnes  heerentes^  de  damno  fugitizn  conquerentes.  Et  dim 
totum  illud  optis  cessare  putaretur^  ecce  in  medio  prorupit  unus  stipulosus 
vernctculust  staturd  modieus,  sed  efferus^  dicens  ;  Ecce  ego  I  quis  me  conducet 
intrare  cum  operariis  istis  ad  hunc  ludum  theatralem  f  Pro  dimidia  enim 
marca  ludum  experiar^  ultra  hoc  petens,  ut  si  vivus  de  palastra  evaserOf 
victum  d  quocumque  vestHim  recipiam  dum  vixero  *  quiet^  sieut  dicitur 
'Majorem  caritaiem  nemo  habet^  quUm  ut  antmam  suam  pro  ponat  quis 
pro  amicis*  Qualt  mercede  donabor,  qui  animam  meam  pro  inimicis 
reipubliea  et  regnipono  f  Quod  petiit^  h  rege  et  diversis  magncUibus  eon* 
eeditur.  Cum  hoc  arcus  ejus  extenditurt  et  primh  sagittam  in  partem  con- 
trariam  transmittit^  et  unum  interficit,  Con/estim  hine  inde  sagittee  voli^ 
tantt  bipennes  librant^  gladios  vibrant,  alterutro  certant,  et  veluti,  camificet 
boves  in  maeello,  sie  sic  tneonstemcUi  ad  invieem  se  trueidant,  Sed  nee 
inter  tanios  repertus  est  vel  unus,  qui,  tanquam  vecors  aut  timidus,  siveposi 
tergum  alterius  declinans,  seipsum  h  tanta  cade  preetendit  excusare.  Isle 
iamen  tyro  superveniens  finaliter  illasus  exivit ;  et  dehine  multo  tempott 
Boreas  quievit ;  nee  ibidem  Juit,  ut  suprh,  Cateranorum  excursus,^ ^ 

The  scene  is  heightened  with  many  florid  additions  by  Boece  and  Leslie^ 
and  the  contending  savages  in  Buchanan  utter  speeches  after  the  most  ap^ 
proved  pattern  of  Levy. 

The  devotum  of  the  young  Chief  of  Clan  QuheWs  foster-father  emd  fos- 
ter brethren,  in  the  novel,  is  a  trait  of  clannish  fidelity,  of  which  Highland 
story  furnishes  many  examples.  In  the  battle  of  Inverheithmg,  betwten  the 
Royalists  and  Olwer  Cromwelts  troops,  a  fosterf other  and  seven  brave 
sons  are  hnown  to  have  thus  sacrificed  themselves  for  Sir  Hector  Maclean 
of  Duart-^he  old  man,  whenever  one  of  his  boys  fell,  thrusting  forward  an* 
other  to  fill  his  place  cU  the  right  hand  of  the  beloved  chief ,  with  the  Very 
words  adopted  in  the  nov^l—"  Another  for  Hector  I " 

Nay,  the  feeling  could  outlive  generations^  The  late  much-lamented 
General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Killiekrankie,  in' 
forms  us  that  Lochiel  was  attended  on  the^ld  by  the  son  of  his  foster' 
brother,  •*  This  faithful  adherent  followed  htm  lihe  his  shculow,  ready  to 
assist  him  with  his  sword,  or  cover  him  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy ^  Sud" 
denly  the  chief  missed  his  friend  from  his  side,  and  turning  round  to  looh 
what  had  become  oj  him,  saw  him  lying  on  hts  back  with  his  breast  pierced 
iy  an  arrow  He  had  hardly  breath,  before  he  expired,  to  tell  Lochiel^  thai 
*  Note  A.    TransUtion  of  Fordun. 
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smh^  OH  efumy^  a  Highlandir  in  G€neral  Maikays  army,  aiming'  at  him 
with  a  bow  and  arrcw,  hi  sprung  behind  him^  and  thus  shflUred  him  from 
instant  death*  ThiSy"  observes  the  gallant  David  Stewart,  "  is  a  species  of 
duty  net  often  practised^  perhaps,  by  our  aid-decamps  of  the  present  day,** 
•^-Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  L  p.  65. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Second  Series  of**  Chronicles  of  the  Canon^ 
gate,^  with  the  Chapter  Introductory  which  now  follows,  appeared  in  May^ 
182^  andhadafavorabU  reception,* 

Abbotsfobd,  Aug.  15,  i83i« 


*nCr.  Semor,  ia  critkisinf  The  Fair  Moid,  w1i3«  he  pftda  many  hdeo  in  the  plot, 
■■riiaaffi  the  chancten  very  highly.  Of  the  gle^maiden  he  nya,  **  Louise  it  a  doJight- 
fol  sketdfc— nothing  can  he  iDOTe  exquisite  than  the  manner  in.  which  her  story  is  partly 
told,  and  partly  hinted,  or  than  tfie  contrast  between  her  natural  and  her  professional 
diaracter ; "  and  after  diecossing  at  some  length  Rothsay,  Henbane,  Ramoray,  etCf  he 
declares  Conachar*s  duracter  to  be  "  perfectly  tragic,  neither  too  bad  for  sympathy,  nor 
■o  good  as  to  render  has  calamity  rerolting ;  its  great  merit  being  in  the  boldncM  with 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  qrmpathiM  with  a  deficiency  which  b  gmerally  the  sobject  el 
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INTRO D  UCTOR  Y. 

The  a$h*i  hert  0/  muritrd  Ki$t£9 

BemttUk  my/octsUp*  %U«p  ; 
And  yonder  Res  the  scene  e/deaih^ 

IVkere  Mary  tearn'dte  wee^. 

Captain  Marjokibanks* 

PVRRY  quarter  of  Edinburgh  has  iU  awn  pecuiiar  boasi,  so  that  the  Htf 
together  combines  withtn  its  precincts  {if  yon  take  the  word  of  the  inhab^ 
tants  on  the  subject) ^  as  much  of  historical  interest  as  of  natural  beauty. 
Our  claims  in  behalf  of  the  CanongcUe  are  not  the  slightest.  The  Castle  may 
excel  us  in  extent  of  prospect  and  sublimity  of  site,  the  Calton  had  always 
the  superiority  of  its  unrivalled  panorama^  and  has  of  late  added  that  of  its 
towers^  and  triumphal  arches^  and  the  pillars  of  its  Parthenon^  The  High 
Street^  we  acknowledge^  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  defended  by 
fortifications^  of  which  w*  can  show  no  vestiges.  We  will  not  descend  to 
notice  the  claims  of  more  upstart  districts^  called  Old  New  Town  and  New 
New  Town,  not  to  mention  the  favorite  Moray  Places  which  is  the  newest 
New  Town  ofalL*  We  will  not  match  ourselves  except  with  our  equals^ 
and  with  our  equals  in  age  only,  for  in  dignity  we  admit  of  none.  We  boast 
being  the  Court  end  of  the  town^  possessing  the  Palace  and  the  sepulchral 
remains  ofMonarchs,  and  thcU  we  have  the  power  to  excite,  in  a  degree  un* 
known  to  the  less  honored  quarters  of  the  a'ty,  the  dark  and  solemn  recol- 
lections  of  ancient  grandeur,  which  occupied  the  precincts  of  our  veneraHe 
Abbey  from  the  time  of  St.  David,  till  her  deserted  halls  wert  once  more 

•  This  "  newest  New  Town,"  in  case  Mr.  CroftAngry's  locobrations  should  ontlive  its 
possession  of  any  right  to  that  designation,  was  begun,  I  think,  in  1814,  on  the  park  and 
gardens  [of  Dmmsheugh]  attached  to  a  quondam  pretty  suburban  residence  of  the  Earla 
ol  Moray— from  whose  different  titles,  and  so  forth,  the  names  of  the  >Awm  and  1 
•rected  were,  •(  course,  taken.-^Aug.  i8)u 
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wtadeglad^  oHdktr  l&ngsiUni  ichoet  awakened,  by  tie  visit  of  mur  prtsaU 
gra€i9us  Sovereign.*^  ♦ 

My  Umg  habHaiicn  in  tMe  migkborkood^  and  the  quiet  respeetoNlity  of 
my  habits,  kaue  given  me  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  good  Mrs,  Policy,  the 
housekeeper  in  that  wtost  interesting  part  of  the  old  building,  called  Queen 
Marfs  Apartments.  But  a  circumstance  which  lately  happened  has  couf 
ferredupon  me  greater  privileges ;  so  that,  indeed,  I  might,  I  believe,  ven* 
ture  on  the  exploit  of  Chatelet,  who  was  executed  for  being  found  secreted  at 
tmidnight  in  the  very  bedchamber  ofScotlcmcTs  Mistress. 

It  chanced  that  the  good  lady  I  have  mentioned,  was,  in  the  discharge  of 
her  function,  shewing  the  apartments  to  a  cockney  from  London  ; — not  one 
of  your  quiet,  dull,  commonplace  visitors,  who  gape,  yawn,  and  listen  with 
an  acquiescent  amph,  to  the  information  doled  out  by  the  provincial  cicerone. 
No  such  thing— ^his  was  the  brisk,  alert  agent  of  a  great  house  in  the  city, 
who  missed  no  opportunity  of  doing  business,  as  he  termed  it,  that  is,  of 
putting  off  the  goods  of  his  employers,  and  improving  his  own  account  of 
commission.  He  had  fidgeted  through  the  suite  of  apartments,  without 
folding  the  lecut  opportunity  to  touch  upon  that  which  he  considered  as  the 
principal  end  of  his  existence.  Even  the  story  of  Rittids  assassination 
presented  no  idecis  to  this  emissary  of  commerce,  until  the  housekeeper  ap' 
pealed,  in  support  of  her  narrative,  to  the  dusky  stains  cf  blood  upon  the 
floor. 

**  These  are  the  stains!*  she  said;  •*  nothing  will  remove  them  from  the 
place-'^there  they  have  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  there  they 
will  remain  while  the  floor  is  left  standi^zg^^neither  wcUer  nor  anything 
else  will  ever  remove  them  from  that  spot!^ 

Now,  our  cockney,  amongst  other  articles,  sold  Scouring  Drops,  tu  they 
are  called,  and  a  stain  of  two  hundrecJ  rnd  fifty  year^  standing  was  inter' 
esting  to  him,  not  because  it  had  been  caused  by  the  blood  of  a  Queen*sfavo^ 
ite,  slain  in  her  apartment,  but  because  it  offered  so  admirable  an  oppor* 
tumty  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  his  unequal  Detergent  Elixir.  Dawn  on  his 
ksues  went  our  friend,  but  neither  in  horror  nor  devotion, 

**■  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ma^am,  and  nothing  tcUke  it  away  t 
Why,  if  it  had  been  five  hundred,  I  have  something  in  my  pocket  will  fetch 
it  out  in  five  minutes.  I^ye  see  this  elixir,  me^am  t  I  will  show  you  the 
stedn  vanish  in  a  moment^ 

Accordingly,  wetting  end  of  his  handkerchief  with  the  allHUterging 

•  The  iriait  «i  Geonce  IV.  to  Soodand,  m  Aagott,  iSm,  will  noc  aooo  be  forgotten.  Ii 
•atiaied  naay  who  had  ahaicd  Dr.  Johiwon't  doubts  oa.the  subject,  that  the  old  feelinfcs 
el  lojalty,  in  spite  ol  all  the  derision  of  modern  wits,  continued  finnlf  rooted,  and  might 
be  appealed  to  with  confidence,  even  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfavor- 
able. Who  that  had  observed  the  state  of  public  feehng  with  respect  to  this  most  amiable 
prinoe*s  domestic  position  at  a  period  but  a  few  months  earlier,  would  have  believed  that 
he  should  ever  witness  such  scenes  of  enthusustic  and  rapturous  devotion  to  his  persou, 
as  filled  up  the  whole  paaonuna  ci  his  fifteen  dajs  at  Edmburgh ?— Aug.*  i^u 
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tpecific^  he  hfgan  to  rub  away  on  the  planks^  without  heeding  the  remon* 
strances  of  Mrs,  Policy,  She,  good  sou/,  stood  at  first  in  astonishment,  like 
the  Abbess  of  St,  Bridgets,  when  a  profane  visitant  drank  up  the  phial  of 
brandy  which  had  long  passed  muster  among  the  relics  of  the  cloister  for  the 
tears  of  the  blessed  saint.  The  venerable  guardian  ef  St,  Bridget  probably 
expected  the  interference  of  her  patroness-^-She  of  Holy  Rood  might,  per* 
haps,  hope  thai  David  Rivgi^i  spectre  would  arise  to  prevent  theprofana* 
tion.  But  Mrs.  Policy  stood  not  long  in  the  silence  of  horror.  She  up- 
lifted  her  voice,  and  screamed  as  loud  eu  Queen  Mary  herself  when  the 
dreadful  deed  was  in  the  act  of  perpetration-^ 

^Harromnemout!  and  walawa  !  ^  she  cried. 

I  happened  to  be  taking  my  morning  walk  in  the  adjoining  gallery ,  ponder- 
ing in  my  mind  why  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  who  hung  around  me,  should 
be  each  and  every  one  painted  with  a  nose  like  the  knocker  of  a  door,  when 
lot  the  walls  once  more  re-echoed  with  such  shrieks,  as  formerly  were  as 
often  heard  in  the  Scottish  palaces  ai  were  sounds  of  revelry  and  music. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  such  an  alarm  in  a  place  so  solitary,  /hastened  to 
the  spot,  asul  found  the  well-meaning  traveller  scrubbing  the  floor  like  a 
housemaid,  while  Mrs,  Policy,  dragging  him  by  the  skirts  cf  the  coat,  in 
pain  endeavored  to  divert  him  from  his  sacrilegious  purpose.  It  cost  me 
some  trouble  to  explain  to  the  uealous  purifier  of  silk-stockings,  embroidered 
waiOcoats,  broadcloth,  and  deal  planks,  that  there  were  such  things  in  the 
world  as  stains  which  ought  to  remain  indelible,  on  account  of  the  associa* 
tions  with  which  they  are  connecUd,  Our  good  friend  viewed  everything  of 
the  kind  only  as  the  means  of  displaying  the  virtue  of  his  vaunted  com- 
modity. He  comprehended,  however,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  pro- 
eeed  to  exemplify  its  powers  on  the  present  occasion,  as  two  or  three  inhabi- 
tants appeared,  who,  like  me,  threatened  to  maintain  the  housekeeper's  side 
of  the  question.  He  therefore  took  his  leave,  muttering  that  he  had  always 
heard  the  Scots  were  a  nasty  people,  but  had  no  idea  they  carried  it  so  far 
as  to  choose  to  have  the  floors  of  their  palaces  blood-bolter ed,  like  Banquo^s 
ghost,  when  to  remove  them  would  have  cost  but  a  hundred  drops  of  the 
Infallible  Detergent  Elixir,  prepared  and  sold  by  Messrs,  Scrub  and  Rub, 
in  five  shilling  and  ten  shilling  bottles,  each  bottle  being  marked  with  the 
initials  of  the  inventor,  to  counterfeit  which  would  be  to  incur  thepaine 
of  forgery. 

Freed  from  the  odious  presence  of  this  lover  of  cUanliness,  my  good 
friend  Mrs,  Policy  was  profuse  in  her  expressions  of  thanks;  and  yet  her 
gratitude,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  these  declarations,  according  to  the 
way  of  the  world,  continues  as  lively  at  this  moment  as  if  she  had  never 
thanked  me  at  all.  It  is  owing  to  ker  recollection  of  this  piece  of  good  ser* 
wice,  that  I  have  the  permission  of  wandering,  like  the  ghost  of  some  do* 
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parUd getUlema$^Mskir^  ikromgh  tkeu  deserted  kdUs^  sdmithms.  astke  M 
Jrifk  ditty  excesses  ii^ 

Thinkmg  ufcn  things  that  are  tamg  enough  ago  ; 

and  sometimes  wishing  leould,  with  the  good-luck  ofwiost  editors  efromaso» 
tie  narrative^  light  upon  some  hidden  crypt  or  massive  antique  cabinet^ 
which  should  yield  to  my  researches  an  almost  illegible  manuscript^  contain* 
isig  the  authentic  particulars  of  some  of  the  strcmge  deeds  of  thou  wild  days 
of  the  unhappy  Mary. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Baliol  used  to  sympaikiu  with  me  when  I  regretted  that 
all  godsends  if  this  nature  Jkad  ceased  to  occur,  and  that  an  author  might 
ehatter  his  teeth  to  pieces  hy  the  sea^side,  without  a  wave  ever  weftis^  to  him 
a  cashet  contcuning  such  a  history  as  that  of  Automathes ;  that  he  might 
break  his  shitu  in  stusMing  through  a  hundred  vetults^  without  finding 
astything  but  rats  and  mice,  and  become  the  tenant  of  a  doten  sets  of  shabby 
tenements^  without  finding  that  they  contained  any  manuscript  but  the 
weekly  bill  for  board  and  lodging.  A  dairymaid  of  these  degenerate  days 
wtigkt  as  well  wash  and  deck  ker  dairy  in  kopes  offitidis%g  the  fairy  tester 
ise  her  shoe. 

**It  is  a  oadf  and  too  true  a  tale^  cotisin^  said  Mrs.  Baliol.  **I  am 
sure  we  haste  all  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of  these  ready  supplements  to  a 
fctiling  invention.  But  you,  most  of  all,  have  right  to  complain  that  the 
fairies  heme  not  favored  your  researches^you,  who  have  shown  the  world 
tkat  the  age  of  chivalry  still  exists— you,  the  Knight  of  Croftangry,  who 
braved  the  fury  of  the  *  London  *prentice  bold*  in  behalf  of  the  fait  Dawu 
Policy,  and  the  memorial  cf  Riuids  slaughter  I  Is  it  not  a  pity,  cousin^ 
considering  the  feat  of  chivalry  was  otherwise  so  much  according  to  rule—is 
it  not,  I  say,  a  great  pity  that  the  lady  hcul  not  been  a  little  younger,  and 
the  legend  a  little  older?** 

**  Why,  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  fair  dame  loses  the  benefit  of  chivalry, 
asul  is  no  longer  entitled  to  crave  boon  of  brave  knight,  that  I  leave  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Order  of  Errantry  ;  but  for  the  blood  of  Rittio,  I  take  up 
the  gauntlet,  and  maintain  against  all  and  sundry,  thai  I  hold  the  stains 
to  be  of  no  modern  date,  but  to  have  been  actucUly  the  consequence  and  the 
record  ofthcU  terrible  assassination^* 

"  As  I  cannot  accept  the  challenge  to  the  field,  fair  cousin,  I  am  com- 
tented  to  require  proof.** 

'*  The  unaltered  tradition  of  the  Palace,  asul  the  correspondence  of  the 
agisting  state  of  things  with  that  tradition.** 

*^  Explain,  if  you  pleased 

**  IwUl — The  universal  tradition  bears,  that  when  Ritsio  was  dragged 
out  of  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  assassins^  who 
Urugifed  which  should  deal  him  most  wounds,  despatched  him  at  the  daor 
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€fthe  anteroom.  At  the  door  of  the  apartment^  therefore^  the  greater  quafh 
tity  of  the  ill  fated  minion's  blood  was  spilled^  and  there  the  marks  of  it  an 
still  shown.  It  is  reported  further  by  historians^  that  Mary  continued  her 
entreaties  for  his  life^  mingling  her  prayers  with  screams  and  exclamations^ 
mntil  she  knew  that  he  was  assuredly  slain,  on  which  she  wiped  her  eyes^ 
and  said,  •  /  will  now  study  revenge' " 

*^All  this  is  granted.—But  the  blood  f  would  it  not  wash  out,  or  wastle 
outy  think  you^  in  so  many  years  T  ** 

**Iam  coming  to  that  presently.  The  constant  tradition  of  the  Palace 
says,  that  Mary  discharged  any  measures  to  be  taken  to  remove  the  marks 
of  slaughter,  which  she  had  resolved  should  remain  as  a  memorial  to 
quicken  and  confirm  her  purposed  vengeance.  But  it  is  added,  thaty  talis- 
fied  with  the  knowledge  that  it  existed,  and  not  desirous  to  have  the  ghastly 
evidence  always  under  her  eye,  she  caused  a  traverse,  cls  it  is  called  (that  tt 
a  temporary  screen  of  boards),  to  be  drawn  along  the  under  part  of  the 
anteroom,  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  so  as  to  separate  the  place  stained  with 
the  blood  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment,  and  involve  it  in  considerable  ob^ 
scurity.  Now  this  temporary  partition  still  exists,  and  by  running  across 
and  interrupting  the  plan  of  the  roof  and  cornices,  plainly  intimcUes  that  it 
has  been  intended  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  since  it  disfigures  thi 
proportions  of  the  room,  interferes  with  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  and 
eould  only  have  been  put  there  for  some  such  purpose,  as  hiding  an  object 
too  disagreeable  to  be  looked  upon.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  blood'Staint 
would  have  disappeared  in  course  of  time,.  I  apprehend  that  if  measures  to 
efface  them  were  not  taken  immediately  after  the  affair  happened-^fthi 
Hood,  in  other  words,  were  allowed  to  sink  into  tke  wood,  the  stain  woula 
become  almost  indelible.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  our  Scottish  palaces  wen 
not  particularly  well  washed  in  those  days,  and  that  there  were  no  Patent 
Drops  to  assist  the  labors  of  the  mop,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  these 
dark  relics  might  subsist  for  a  long  course  of  time,  even  if  Mary  had  not 
desired  or  directed  that  they  should  be  preserved,  but  screened  by  the  traverse 
from  public  sight,  I  know  several  instances  of  similar  blood-stains  remain" 
ingfor  a  great  many  years,  and  I  doubt  whether,  after  a  certain  time,  any- 
thing  can  remove  them,  save  the  carpenter's  plane.  If  any  Seneschal,  by 
way  of  increcuing  tke  interest  of  tke  apartments,  had,  by  means  of  paint,  or 
tany  other  mode  of  imitation,  endeavored  to  palm  upon  posterity  suppositi 
tious  stigmata,  I  conceive  the  impostor  would  have  chosen  the  Queen* s  cabi- 
net and  the  bedroom  for  the  scene  of  his  trick,  placing  his  bloody  tracery 
where  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  visitors,  instead  of  hiding  it  behind  the 
traverse  in  this  manner.  The  existence  of  the  said  traverse,  or  temporary 
partition,  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  common  and 
ordinary  tradition  be  rejected.  In  short,  all  the  rest  of  this  striking  local- 
ity is  so  true  to  the  historical  fact,  that  I  think  it  may  well  bear  out  the  a^ 
atiowU  circumstance  of  the  blood  on  the  fioor^^ 
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^  Ifrtfess  t0y<m^  answered  Mrs.  Baihi^  ^*tkat  I  am  very  wUlm^  \ 
he  CMtverted  to  ycur  faith.  We  talk  of  a  credulous  vulgar^  without  alwaj^ 
recollecting  that  there  is  a  vulgar  incredulity^  which  ^  in  historical  matter s^ 
as  well  as  in  those  of  religion^  finds  it  ecuter  to  doubt  than  to  examine^  and 
endeavors  to  assupte  the  credit  of  an  espnt  fort,  by  denying  whatever  ha^ 
fens  to  be  a  little  beyond  the  very  limited  comprehension  of  the  skeptic.— Ani 
so,  that  point  being  settled,  and  you  possessing,  as  we  understand,  the  Open 
Sesame  into  these  secret  apartments,  how,  if  we  may  ask,  do  you  intend  t$ 
avail  yourself  of  your  privilegtt^Do  you  propose  to  pcus  the  night  in  thi 
royal  bedchamber  f  " 

**  For  what  purpose^  my  dear  lady  t^4fta  improve  the  rhettmatism^  thu 
east  wind  may  serve  the  purpose,** 

**  Improve  the  rheuwtalism — Heaven  forbid  I  thai  would  be  worse  than 
adding  colors  to  the  violet  No,  I  mean  to  recommend  a  night  on  the  couch 
of  the  Rose  of  Scotland^  wterely  to  improve  the  imagimUien.  Who  knomt 
what  dreams  might  be  produced  by  a  night  spent  in  a  wumsion  of  so 
wtany  memories  I  For  aught  I  know,  the  iron  door  of  the  postern  stair 
might  open  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  and,  cu  at  the  time  of  the  conspir- 
acy, forth  might  sally  the  phantom  assassins,  with  stealthy  step  and  ghastly 
look,  to  renew  the  semblance  of  the  deed.  There  comes  the  fierce  fanatie 
Rutkven—party  haired  enabling  him  to  bear  the  armor  which  would  other' 
wise  weigh  down  a  form  extenuated  by  wasting  disease.  See  how  his 
writhen  features  show  under  the  hollow  helmet,  like  those  of  a  corpse  tern 
attied  by  a  demon,  whose  vindictive  purpou  looks  out  at  the  flashing  eyes^ 
while  the  visage  has  the  stillness  of  decUh.— 'Yonder  appears  the  tall  form 
of  the  boy  Damley,  eu  goodly  in  person  as  vacillating  in  resolution  ;  yonder 
he  advances  with  hesitating  step,  and  yet  more  hesitcUing  purpose,  his 
eJksldishfear  having  already  overcome  his  childish  passion.  He  is  in  the 
flight  0fa  mischievous  Icul  who  has  fired  a  mine,  and  who  now,  expecting 
ike  explosion  in  remorse  and  terror,  would  give  his  life  to  quench  the  train 
which  his  own  hand  lighted,—'  Yonder^onder — But  I  forget  the  rest  of 
the  worthy  cut-throats.    Help  me,  if  you  can.** 

•*  Summon  up,**  said  I,  "  the  Postulate,  George  Douglas^  the  f^ost  active 
ff  the  gang-  Let  him  arise  at  your  call— the  claimant  of  wealth  which  he 
does  not  possess — the  partaker  of  the  illustrious  blood  of  Douglas,  but  which 
in  hit  veins  is  sullied  with  illegitimacy.  Faint  him  the  ruthless,  the  daring, 
the  ambitious— so  near  greatness,  yet  debarred  from  it^-so  near  to  wealth, 
yet  excluded  from  possessing  it— a  political  Tantalus,  ready  to  do  or  dare 
09ey thing  to  terminate  his  necessities  and  assert  his  imperfect  claims.** 

**  Admirable,  my  dear  Crofiangry  I    But  what  is  a  Postulate  ?  ** 

^  Pooh,  my  dear  madam,  you  disturb  the  current  of  my  ideas — the  Pos- 
tsUate  was,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  candidate  for  some  benefice  which  he  had 
not  yet  attained — George  Douglas,  who  stabbed  Rittio,  was  the  PostulatefjT 
ike  tempore^ possessions  of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Arbroath.** 
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**  I  stand  informed^ Come^  proceed;  who  comes  next  f  "  continued  Afrs» 
Baliol, 

•*  Who  comes  next  t  Von  tall,  thin-made^  savage-looking  man,  with  the 
fetronel  in  his  hand,  must  be  Andrew  Ker  of  Faldotuide^*  a  brother*s  son^ 
J  believe^  of  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Ker  of  Cessford  ;  his  look  and  bearing 
those  of  a  Border  freebooter ;  his  disposition  so  savage^  that,  during  the 
fray  in  the  cabinet,  he  presented  his  loaded  piece  at  the  bosom  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  Queen,  that  Queen  also  being  within  a  few  we^ks  if  becoming 
a  mother,** 

**  Brave,  beau  cousin  ! — JVell,  having  raised  your  bevy  of  phantoms^  I 
hope  you  do  not  intend  to  send  them  back  to  their  cold  beds  to  warm  them  f 
You  will  put  them  to  some  cution,  and  since  you  do  threaten  the  Canongate 
with  your  desperate  quill,  you  surely  mean  to  novelize,  or  to  dramatiu  if 
you  will,  this  most  singular  of  all  tragedies  ?  " 

•*  Worse—that  is  less  interesting—periods  of  history  have  been,  indeed, 
shown  up,  for  furnishing  amusement  to  the  peaceable  ages  which  have  sue 
ceeded ;  but,  dear  lady,  the  events  are  too  well  known  in  Mary^s  days,  to  be 
used  as  vehicles  of  romantic  fiction.  IVhai  can  a  better  writer  than  myself 
add  to  the  elegant  and  forcible  narrative  of  Robertson  f  So  adieu  to  my 
vision — /  awake,  like  John  Bunyan,  ^and  behold  it  is  a  dream.^—Well, 
enough  that  I  awake  without  a  sciatica,  which  would  have  probably  rewarded 
my  slumbers  had  I  profaned  Queen  Mary^s  bed,  by  using  it  as  a  mechanical 
resource  to  awaken  a  torpid  imagination^* 

"  This  will  never  do,  cousin,**  answered  Mrs.  Baliol ;  **you  must  get 
aver  all  these  scruples  if  you  would  thrive  in  the  character  of  a  romantic 
historian,  which  you  have  determined  to  embrace.  What  is  the  classic 
Robertson  to  you  t  The  light  which  he  carried  was  that  of  a  lamp  te 
illuminate  the  dark  events  of  antiquity  ;  yours  is  a  magic  lantern  to  raise 
up  wonders  which  never  existed.  No  reader  of  sense  wonders  atyottr  his* 
toricctl  incucurctcies,  any  more  than  he  does  to  see  Punch  in  the  show-box 
seated  on  the  same  throne  with  King  Solomon  in  his  glory,  or  to  hear  him 
hollowing  out  to  the  patriarch,  amid  the  deluge,  *  Mighty  haty  weather^ 
Master  Noah.*** 

^^  Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  madam,**  said  I;  "  lam  quite  conscious 
of  my  own  immunities  as  a  tale-teller.  But  even  the  mendacious  Mr,  Fogg, 
in  Sheridan* s  Rivals,  assures  us,  that  though  he  never  scruples  to  tell  a  lie 
at  his  master's  command,  yet  it  hurts  his  conuience  to  be  found  out.  Now^ 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  avoid  in  prudence  all  well-known  paths  of  history, 
where  every  one  can  read  the^finger-posts  carefully  set  up  to  advise  them  of 
the  right  turning ;  and  the  very  boys  and  girls,  who  learn  the  history  of 
Britair  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  hoot  at  a  poor  author  if  he  abcuh 
dons  the  highway** 

*  [Of  this  *'  stout  and  sealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation,'*  tee  the  editor's  Preface* 
p.  Ixviii.,  to  Knox's  H^arks,  vol.  xi,  1S64.  He  married,  in  1174,  Marssurtt  Suwar% 
iridow  of  John  Knox  the  Reformer.] 
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**  Do  not  be  discouraged ^  however^  cousin  Chrystal,  There  are  plenty  of 
vrildemesses  in  Scottish  history^  through  which^  unless  lam  greatly  misin* 
fomud^  no  certain  paths  have  been  laid  down  from  actual  survey,  but  which 
are  only  described  by  imperfect  tradition^  which  fills  up  with  wonders  and 
with  legends  the  periods  in  which  no  reed  events  are  recognized  to  have  taken 
^lace.    Even  thus^  as  Mat  Prior  says-^ 

*  Geographers  on  pathless  downs, 
Place  elephants  instead  oftowns,*^ 

"If  such  be  your  adtnce,  my  dear  lady^^  send  I^  '*the  course  of  my  story 
shall  take  its  rise,  upon  this  occasion,  at  a  remote  period  of  history,  and  in  a 
^ovince  removed  from  my  natural  sphere  of  the  Canongate,*^ 

It  was  under  the  injluence  of  those  feelings  that  I  undertook  thefollow' 
htg  Historical  Romance,  which,  often  suspended  and  flung  aside,  is  now 
eurrived  at  a  sixe  too  important  to  be  altogether  thrown  away,  although  there 
may  be  little  prudence  in  sending  it  to  the  press, 

I  have  not  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  characters  the  Lowland  Scotch  dich 
led  now  spoken,  beccmse  unquestionably  the  Scottish  of  that  day  resembled 
very  closely  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  or  Norman  to 
enrich  it.  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject,  may  consult  the 
Chronicles  cf  IVinton,  and  the  History  of  Bruce,  by  Archdeacon  Barbour, 
But  supposing  my  own  skill  in  the  ancient  Scottish  were  sufficient  to  invest 
the  dialogue  with  its  peculiarities,  a  translation  must  have  been  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  The  Scottish  dialect  may  be  therefore 
considered  as  Icud  aside,  unless  where  the  use  of  peculiar  words  may  add 
anphasis  or  vivacity  to  the  composition* 

JprU^iM. 
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'  H«  looks  veiy  stern/'  she  said ;  *'  if  he  should  be  angrjr— Atid  then  when  ht 
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*"  Behold  the  Tiber!  '*  the  run  Roroatn  cried, 
Viewtng  the  ample  Tay  from  Bai^die's  aide ; 
Bat  Where's  the  Scot  that  would  the  vaunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  pony  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?  * 

ANONYMOtTS* 

Among  all  the  provinces  in  Scotland,  if  an  intelligent 
stranger  were  asked  to  describe  the  most  varied  and  the  most 
beautiful,  it  is  probable  he  would  name  the  county  of  Perth. 
A  native,  also,  of  any  other  district  of  Caledonia,  though  his 
partialities  might  lead  him  to  prefer  his  native  county  in  the 
first  instance,  would  certainly  class  that  of  Perth  in  the  second, 
and  thus  give  its  inhabitants  a  fair  right  to  plead,  that — preju- 
dice apart — Perthshire  forms  the  fairest  portion  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  It  is  long  since  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  with  that 
excellent  taste  which  characterizes  her  writings,  expressed  her 
opinion,  that  the  most  interesting  district  of  every  country,  and 
that  which  exhibits  the  varied  beauties  of  natural  scener}'  in 
greatest  perfection,  is  that  where  the  mountains  sink  down 
upon  the  champaign,  or  more  level  land.  The  most  pictu- 
resque, if  not  the  highest  hills,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  The  rivers  find  their  way  out  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  by  the  wildest  leaps,  and  through  the  most 
romantic  passes  connecting  the  Highlands  with  the  Lowlands. 

*  Such  is  the  Author's  opinion,  founded,  perhaps,  on  feelings  of  national  pride,  of  the 
relatiTC  claims  of  :he  classical  river  and  the  Scottish  one.    Should  he  ever  agrain  be  a  blotter 

r  language  of  persoi 
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of  paper,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  speak  on  this  subject  the  surer  language  of  personal  cod* 
viction. — Aug.,  183 1. 


S2  THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 

Above,  the  vegetation  of  a  happier  climate  and  soil  is  mingled 
with  magnificent  characteristics  of  mountain-scenery;  and 
woods,  groves,  and  thickets  in  profusion,  clothe  the  base  of  the 
hills,  ascend  up  the  ravines,  and  mingle  with  the  precipices.  It 
is  in  such  favored  regions  that  the  traveller  finds  what  the  poet 
Gray,  or  some  one  else,  has  termed,  Beauty  lying  in  the  lap  of 
Terror. 

From  the  same  advantage  of  situation,  this  favored  province 
presents  a  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  Its  lakes, 
woods,  and  mountains,  may  vie  in  beauty  with  any  that  the 
Highland  tour  exhibits  ;  while  Perthshire  contains,  amidst  this 
romantic  scenery,  and  in  some  places  in  connection  with  it, 
many  fertile  and  habitable  tracts,  which  may  vie  with  the  rich- 
ness  of  merry  England  herself.  The  country  has  also  been  the 
scene  of  many  remarkable  exploits  and  events,  some  of  historical 
importance,  others  interesting  to  the  poet  and  romancer,  though 
recorded  in  popular  tradition  alone.  It  was  in  these  vales  that 
the  Saxons  of  the  plain,  and  the  Gael  of  the  mountains,  had 
many  a  desperate  and  bloody  encounter,  in  which  it  was  fre- 
quently impossible  to  decide  the  palm  of  victory  between  the 
mailed  chivalry  of  the  Low  Country,  and  the  plaided  clans 
whom  they  opposed. 

Perth,  so  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity ;  and  old  tradition  assigns  to  the  town  the 
importance  of  a  Roman  foundation.  That  victorious  nation,  it 
is  said,  pretended  to  recognize  the  Tiber  in  the  much  more 
magnificent  and  navigable  Tay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  large 
level  space,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Inch,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Campus  Martins.  The  ci^ 
was  often  the  residence  of  odr  monarchs,  who,  although  they 
had  no  palace  at  Perth,  found  the  Cistercian  Convent  amply 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  their  Court  It  was  here  that 
James  the  First,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vengeful  aristocracy. 
Here,  also,  occurred  the  mysterious  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  the 
scene  of  which  has  only  of  late  been  effaced  by  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  palace  in  which  the  tragedy  was  acted.  The 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth,*  with  just  zeal  for  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit,  have  published  an  accurate  plan  of  this  memorable 
mansion,  with  some  remarks  upon  its  connection  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  plot,  which  display  equal  acuteness  and  candor. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  view  which  Britain,  or 
perhaps  the  world,  can  afford,  is,  or  rather  we  may  say  was,  the 

*  [The  first  volume,  printed  at  Perth,  1827,  is  all  that  ever  appeared.] 
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prospect  from  a  spot  called  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  being  a  species 
of  niche  at  which  the  traveller  arrived,  after  a  long  stage  from 
Kinross,  through  a  waste  and  uninteresting  country,  and  from 
which,  as  forming  a  pass  over  the  summit  of  a  ridgy  eminence 
which  he  had  gradually  surmounted,  he  beheld,  stretching 
beneath  him,  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  traversed  by  its  ample  and 
brdly  stream ;  the  town  of  Perth,  with  its  two  large  meadows 
or  Inches,  its  steeples  and  its  towers;  the  hills  of  Moncrieff 
and  Kimioul  faintly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partly  clothed 
with  woods ;  the  rich  margin  of  the  river,  studded  with  elegant 
mansions;  and  the  distant  view  of  the  huge  Grampian  moun- 
tains, the  northern  screen  of  this  exquisite  landscape.  The 
alteration  of  the  road,  greatly,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  im- 
provement of  general  intercourse,  avoids  this  magnificent 
point  of  view,  and  the  landscape  is  introduced  more  gradually 
and  partially  to  the  eye,  though  the  approach  must  be  still  con- 
sidered as  extremely  beautifuL  There  is  yet,  we  believe,  a 
footpath  left  open,  by  which  the  station  at  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie 
may  be  approached ;  and  the  traveller,  by  quitting  his  horse  or 
equipage,  and  walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  may  still  compare 
the  real  landscape  with  the  sketch  which  we  have  attempted  to 
give.  But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  communicate,  or  in  his  to 
receive,  the  exquisite  charm  which  surprise  gives  to  pleasure, 
when  so  splendid  a  view  arises  when  least  expected  or  hoped 
for,  and  which  Chrystal  Croftangry  experienced  when  he  be- 
held, for  the  first  time,  the  matchless  scene.* 

Childish  wonder,  indeed,  was  an  ingredient  in  my  delight, 
for  I  was  not  above  fifteen  years  old ;  and  as  this  had  been  the 
first  excursion  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  on  a  pony  of  my 
own,  I  also  experienced  the  glow  of  independence,  mingled 
with  that  degree  of  anxiety  which  the  most  conceited  boy  feels 
when  he  is  first  abandoned  to  his  own  undirected  counsels.  I 
recollect  pulling  up  the  reins  without  meaning  to  do  so,  and 
gazing  on  the  scene  before  me  as  if  I  had  been  afraid  it  would 
shift  Gke  those  in  a  theatre  before  I  could  distinctly  observe  its 
diderent  parts,  or  convince  myself  (hat  what  I  saw  was  real. 
Since  that  hour,  and  the  period  is  now  more  than  fifty  years 
past,  the  recollection  of  that  inimitable  landscape  has  possessed 
the  strongest  influence  over  my  mind,  and  retained  its  place  as 
a  memorable  thing  when  much  that  was  influential  on  my  own 
fortunes  has  fled  from  my  recollection.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that,  whilst  deliberating  on  what  might  be  brought  forward  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public,  I  should  pitch  upon  some  narra- 

*NoieB.    View  from  the  Wicks  of  BaisUe. 
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tive  connected  with  the  splendid  scenery  which  made  so  much 
impression  on  my  youthful  imagination,  and  which  may  perhaps 
have  that  effect  in  setting  off  the  imperfections  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  ladies  suppose  a  fine  set  of  china  to  possess  in 
heightening  the  flavor  of  indifferent  tea.* 

The  period  at  which  I  propose  to  commence,  is,  however, 
considerably  earlier  than  either  of  the  remarkable  historical 
transactions  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  the  events 
which  I  am  about  to  recount  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Scottish  sceptre  was  swayed 
by  the  gentle,  but  feeble  hand  of  John,  who,  on  being  called  to 
the  throne,  assumed  the  title  of  Robert  the  Third. 


CHAPTER  SECOND- 

A  country  lip  nuv  have  the  Tclvet  touch : 
Though  the  s  no  lady,  »he  may  please  as  much. 

Drydsn. 

Perth,  boasting,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature,  has  at  no  time 
been  without  its  own  share  of  those  charms  which  are  at  once 
more  interesting  and  more  transient.  To  be  called  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  would  at  any  period  have  been  a  high  distinc- 
tion, and  have  inferred  no  mean  superiority  in  beauty,  where 
there  were  many  to  claim  that  much-envied  attribute.  But,  in 
the  feudal  times,  to  which  we  how  call  the  reader's  attention, 
female  beauty  was  a  quality  of  much  higher  importance  than  it 
has  been  since  the  ideas  of  chivalry  have  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure extinguished.  The  love  of  the  ancient  cavaliers  was  a 
licensed  species  of  idolatry,  which  the  love  of  Heaven  alone 
was  theoretically  supposed  to  approach  in  intensity,  and  which 
in  practice  it  seldom  equalled.  God  and  the  ladies  were 
familiarly  appealed  to  in  the  same  breath  ;  and  devotion  to 
the  fair  sex  was  as  peremptorily  enjoined  upon  the  aspirant  to 
the  honor  of  chivalry,  as  that  which  was  due  to  Heaven.     At 

*  Chrystal  Croftangry  expresses  here  the  feelings  of  the  Author,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
recall  them,  after  such  a  lapse  of  ye.irs.  I  am,  however,  informed,  by  various  letters  from 
Perthshire,  that  I  have  made  some  little  mistakes  about  names.  Sure  enough  the  genera] 
effect  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  the  anoent  town  of  Perth,  rearing  its  ^y  head  among 
the  rich  pastures,  and  beside  the  gleaming  waters  of  that  noblest  of  Scottish  streams,  must 
remain  so  as  to  justify  warmer  laugtiage  than  Mr.  Croftangry  had  at  his  command.— Aug., 
i«3>. 
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Bach  a  period  in  society  the  power  of  beauty  was  almost  un- 
limited. It  could  level  the  highest  rank  with  that  which  was 
immeasurably  inferior. 

It  was  but  in  the  reign  preceding  that  of  Robert  III.,  that 
beauty  alone  had  elevated  a  person  of  inferior  rank  and  indif- 
ferent morals  to  share  the  Scottish  throne  ;  *  and  many  women, 
less  artful  or  less  fortunate,  had  risen  to  greatness  from  a  state 
of  concubinage,  for  which  the  manners  of  the  times  made 
allowance  and  apology.  Such  views  might  have  dazzled  a  girl 
of  higher  birth  than  Catharine  or  Katie  Glover,  who  was  uni- 
▼ersadly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  young  woman 
of  the  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  whose  renown,  as  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  had  drawn  on  her  much  notice  from  the  young  gal- 
lants of  the  royal  Court,  when  it  chanced  to  be  residing  in  or 
near  Perth ;  .insomuch  that  more  than  one  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  most  distinguished  for  deeds  of  chivalry, 
were  more  attentive  to  exhibit  feats  of  horsemanship  as  they 
passed  the  door  of  old  Simon  Glover,  in  what  was  called 
Couvrefew,  or  Curfew  Street,  than  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  tournaments,  where  the  noblest  dames  of  Scotland  were 
spectators  of  their  address. 

But  the  Glover's  daughter — for,  as  was  common  with  the 
citizens  and  artizans  of  that  early  period,  her  father,  Simon, 
derived  his  surname  from  the  trade  which  he  practised — showed 
no  inclination  to  listen  to  any  gallantry  which  came  from  those 
of  a  station  highly  exalted  above  that  which  she  herself  occu- 
pied ;  and  though  probably  in  no  degree  insensible  to  her 
personal  charms,  seemed  desirous  to  confine  her  conquests  to 
those  who  were  within  her  own  sphere  of  life.  Indeed,  her 
beauty  being  of  that  kind  which  we  connect  more  with  the 
mind  than  with  the  person,  was,  notwithstanding  her  natural 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  rather  allied  to  reserw 
than  to  gayety,  even  when  in  company  with  her  equals  ;  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  she  attended  upon  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion, induced  many  to  think  that  Catharine  Glover  nourished 
the  private  wish  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  bury  herself  in 
the  recesses  of  the  cloister.  But  to  such  a  sacrifice,  should  it 
be  meditated,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  her  father,  reputed  a 
wealthy  man,  and  having  this  only  child,  would  yield  a  willing 
consent. 

In  her  resolution  of  avoiding  the  addresses  of  the  eallant 
courtiers,  the  reigning  Beauty  of  Perth  was  confirmed  by  the 
•entiments  of  her  parent.     *'  Let  them  go,''  he  said ;  '^  let  them 

*  Note  C    Royal  i 
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go,  Catharine,  those  gallants,  with  their  capering  horses,  their 
jingling  spurs,  their  plumed  bonnets,  and  their  trim  mustaches; 
they  are  not  of  our  class,  nor  will  we  aim  at  pairing  with  them. 
To:morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  when  every  bird  chooses 
her  mate  ;  but  you  will  not  see  the  linnet  pair  with  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  nor  the  robin-redbreast  with  the  kite.  My  father  was 
an  honest  burgher  of  Perth,  and  could  use  his  needle  as  well  as 
I  can.  Did  there  come  war  to  the  gates  of  our  fair  burgh, 
down  went  needles,  thread,  and  shamoy  leather,  and  out 
came  the  good  headpiece  and  target  from  the  dark  nook,  and 
the  long  lance  from  above  the  chimney.  Show  me  a  day  that 
cither  he  or  I  was  absent  when  the  Provost  made  his  musters  I 
— Thus  we  have  led  our  lives,  my  girl ;  working  to  win  our 
bread,  and  fighting  to  defend  it.  I  will  have  no  son-in-law 
that  thinks  himself  better  than  me ;  and  for  these  lords  and 
knights,  I  trust  thou  wilt  always  remember  thou  art  too  low  to 
be  their  lawful  love,  and  too  high  to  be  their  unlawful  loon. 
And  now  lay  by  thy  work,  lass,  for  it  is  holytide  eve,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  go  to  the  evening  service,  and  pray  that  Heaven 
may  send  thee  a  good  Valentine  to-morrow." 

So  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  laid  aside  the  splendid  hawking- 
glove  which  she  was  embroidering  for  the  Lady  Drummond, 
and  putting  on  her  holiday  kirtle,  prepared  to  attend  her  father 
to  the  Blackfriars  Monastery,  which  was  adjacent  to  Couvrefew 
Street,  in  which  they  lived.  On  their  passage,  Simon  Glover, 
an  ancient  and  esteemed  burgess  of  Perth,  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  and  increased  in  substance,  received  from  young  and 
old  the  homage  due  to  his  velvet  jerkin  and  his  gold  chain, 
while  the  well-known  beauty  of  Catharine,  though  concealed 
beneath  her  screen, — which  resembled  the  mantilla  still  worn 
in  Flanders,— called  both  obeisances  and  doffings  of  the  bonnet 
from  young  and  old. 

As  the  pair  moved  on  arm  in  arm,  they  were  followed  by  a 
tall  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  a  yeoman's  habit  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  which  showed  to  advantage  his  fine  limbs,  as 
the  handsome  countenance  that  looked  out  from  a  quantity  of 
curled  tresses,  surmounted  by  a  small  scarlet  bonnet,  became 
that  species  of  head-dress.  He  had  no  other  weapon  than  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  it  not  being  thought  fit  that  persons  of  his 
degree  (for  he  was  an  apprentice  to  the  old  Glover)  should 
appear  on  the  street  armed  with  a  sword  or  dagger,  a  privilege 
which  the  jackmen,  or  military  retainers  of  the  nobility,  es- 
teemed exclusively  their  own.  He  attended  his  master  at  holv- 
tide,  partly  in  the  character  of  a  domestic,  or  guardian,  should 
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tbere  be  cause  for  his  interference  ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discern,  by  the  earnest  attention  which  he  paid  to  Catharine 
Glover,  that  it  was  to  her  rather  than  to  her  father,  that  he 
desired  to  dedicate  his  good  offices.  Generally  speaking,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  his  zeal  displaying  itself ;  for  a  common 
feeling  of  respect  induced  passengers  to  give  way  to  the  father 
and  daughter. 

But  when  the  steel  caps,  barrets,  and  plumes,  of  squires, 
archers,  and  men-atarms,  began  to  be  seen  among  the  throng, 
the  wearers  of  these  warlike  distinctions  were  more  rude  in 
their  demeanor  than  the  quiet  citizens.  More  than  once,  when 
from  chance,  or  perhaps  from  an  assumption  of  superior  im- 
portance, such  an  individual  took  the  wall  of  Simon  in  passing, 
the  Glover's  youthful  attendant  bristled  up  with  a  look  of  de- 
fiance, and  the  air  of  one  who  sought  to  distinguish  his  zeal  in 
his  mistress's  service  by  its  ardor.  As  frequently  did  Conachar^ 
for  such  was  the  lad's  name,  receive  a  check  from  his  master, 
who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  wish  his  interfer 
cnce  before  he  required  it.  **  Foolish  boy  !  "  he  said,  "  hast 
thou  not  lived  lon^  enough  in  my  shop  to  know  that  a  blow 
will  breed  a  brawl — that  a  dirk  will  cut  the  skin  as  fast  as  a 
needle  pierces  leather — that  I  love  peace,  though  I  never 
feared  war,  and  care  not  which  side  of  the  causeway  my 
daughter  and  I  walk  upon,  so  we  may  keep  our  road  in  peace 
and  quietness  ? "  Conachar  excused  himself  as  zealous  for  his 
master's  honor,  yet  was  scarce  able  to  pacify  the  old  citizen.— 
**  What  have  we  to  do  with  honor  ? "  said  Simon  Glover.  "  If 
thou  wouldst  remain  in  my  service,  thou  must  think  of  honesty, 
and  leave  honor  to  the  swaggering  fools  who  wear  steel  at  their 
heels,  and  iron  on  their  shoulders.  If  you  wish  to  wear  and 
use  such  garniture,  you  are  welcome ;  but  it  shall  not  be  in  my 
house,  or  in  my  company." 

Conachar  seemed  rather  to  kindle  at  this  rebuke  than  to 
submit  to  it.  But  a  sign  from  Catharine — if  that  slight  raising 
of  her  taper  fingers  was  indeed  a  sign — had  more  effect  than 
the  angry  reproof  of  his  master ;  and  the  youth  laid  aside  the 
military  air  which  seemed  natural  to  him,  and  relapsed  into  the 
humble  follower  of  a  quiet  burgher. 

Meantime  the  party  were  overtaken  by  a  tall  young  man 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  which  obscured  or  muffled  a  part  of  his 
face — a  practice  often  used  by  the  gallants  of  the  time,  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  or  were  abroad  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures. He  seemed,  in  short,  one  who  might  say  to  the 
world  around  himi  *'  I  desire,  for  the  present,  not  to  be  known^ 
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f>x  addressed  in  my  own  character  ;  but,  as  I  am  answerable  to 
myself  alone  for  my  actions,  I  wear  my  incognito  but  for  form's 
sake,  and  care  little  whether  you  see  through  it  or  not." — He 
came  on  the  right  side  of  Catharine,  who  had  hold  of  her 
father's  arm,  and  slackened  his  pace  as  if  joining  the  party. 

"  Good  even  to  you,  good  man." 

•*  The  same  to  your  worship,  and  thanks. — May  I  pray  you 
to  pass  on  ? — Our  pace  is  too  slow  for  that  of  your  lordship— 
our  company  too  mean  for  that  of  your  father's  son." 

"  My  father's  son  can  best  judge  of  that,  old  man.  I  have 
business  to  talk  of  with  you  and  with  my  fair  St.  Catharine 
here,  the  loveliest  and  most  obdurate  saint  in  the  calendar." 

"  With  deep  reverence,  my  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  **  I 
would  remind  you,  that  this  is  good  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  which 
is  no  time  for  business,  and  that  I  can  have  your  worshipful 
commands  by  a  serving -man  as  early  as  it  pleases  you  to  send 
them." 

*'  There  is  no  time  like  the  present,"  said  the  persevering 
youth,  whose  rank  seemed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  set  him  above 
ceremony.  "  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  buff  doublet  be  fin- 
ished which  I  commissioned  some  time  since  ; — and  from  you, 
pretty  Catharine  "  (here  he  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper),  '*  I 
desire  to  be  informed  whether  your  fair  fingers  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  it,  agreeably  to  your  promise  ?  But  I  need  not 
ask  you,  for  my  poor  heart  has  felt  the  pangs  of  each  puncture 
that  pierced  the  garment  which  was  to  cover  it.  Traitress,  how 
wilt  thou  answer  for  thus  tormenting  the  heart  that  loves  thee 
so  dearly  ?  '* 

'*  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  said  Catharine,  **to  forego 
this  wild  talk — it  becomes  not  you  to  speak  thus,  or  me  to 
listen.  We  are  of  poor  rank,  but  honest  manners  ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  father  ought  to  protect  the  child  from  such 
expressions,  even  from  your  lordship." 

This  she  spoke  so  low,  that  neither  her  father  nor  Conachar 
could  understand  what  she  said. 

•*  Well,  tyrant,"  answered  the  persevering  gallant,  **  I  will 
plague  you  no  longer  now,  providing  you  will  let  me  see  you 
from  your  window  to-morrow  when  the  sun  first  peeps  over  the 
eastern  hill,  and  give  me  right  to  be  your  Valentine  for  the  year." 

"  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  my  father  but  now  told  me  that  hawks, 
far  less  eagles,  pair  not  with  the  humble  linnet.  Seek  some 
court  lady,  to  whom  your  favors  will  be  honor ;  to  me — ^your 
highness  must  permit  me  to  speak  the  plain  truth — they  can 
be  nothing  but  disgrace." 
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As  they  spoke  thus,  the  party  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
churdu  "  Your  lordship  will,  I  trust,  permit  us  here  to  take 
leave  of  you  ?  '*  said  her  father.  **  I  am  well  aware  how  little 
you  will  alter  your  pleasure  for  the  pain  and  uneasiness  you 
may  give  to  such  as  us ;  but,  from  the  throng  of  attendants 
at  the  gate,  your  lordship  may  see  that  there  are  others  in 
the  church  to  whom  even  your  gracious  lordship  must  pay 
respect" 

"  Yes — ^respect ;  and  who  pays  any  respect  to  me  ? "  said 
the  haughty  young  lord.  '*  A  miserable  artizan  and  his  daughter, 
too  much  honored  by  my  slightest  notice,  have  the  insolence  to 
tell  me  that  my  notice  dishonors  them.  Well,  my  princess  of 
white  doeskin  and  blue  silk,  I  will  teach  you  to  rue  this." 

As  he  murmured  thus,  the  Glover  and  his  daughter  entered 
the  Dominican  Church,  and  their  attendant,  Conachar,  in 
attempting  to  follow  them  closely,  jostled,  it  may  be  not  un- 
willingly, the  young  nobleman.  The  gallant,  starting  from  his 
unpleasin^  reverie,  and  perhaps  considering  this  as  an  in- 
tentional msult,  seized  on  the  young  man  by  the  breast,  struck 
him,  and  threw  him  from  him.  His  irritated  opponent  recov- 
ered himself  with  difficulty,  and  grasped  towards  his  own  side, 
as  if  seeking  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  place  where  it  was 
usually  worn ;  but  finding  none,  he  made  a  gesture  of  dis- 
appointed rage,  and  entered  the  church.  During  the  few 
seconds  he  remained,  the  young  nobleman  stood  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  with  a  haughty  smile,  as  if  defying  him  to 
do  his  worst.  When  Conachar  had  entered  the  church,  Jiis 
opponent,  adjusting  his  cloak  yet  closer  about  his  face,  made  a 
private  signal  by  holding  up  one  of  his  gloves.  He  was  in- 
stantly  jomed  by  two  men,  who,  disguised  like  himself,  had 
waited  his  motions  at  a  little  distance.  They  spoke  together 
earnestly,  after  which  the  young  nobleman  retired  in  one  direc- 
tion, his  friends  or  followers  going  off  in  another. 

Simon  Glover,  before  he  entered  the  church,  cast  a  look 
towards  the  group,  but  had  taken  his  place  among  the  con* 
gregation  before  they  separated  themselves.  He  knelt  down 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  burdensome  on  his 
mind  ;  but  when  the  service  was  ended,  he  seemed  free  from 
anzie^,  as  one  who  had  referred  himself  and  his  troubles  to 
the  disposal  of  Heaven.  The  ceremony  of  High  Mass  was  per- 
formed with  considerable  solemnity,  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
ladies  of  rank  beinp;  present.  Preparations  had  indeed  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  good  old  King  himself,  but  some 
oC  those  infirmities  to  which  he  was  subject  had  prevented 
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Robert  III.  from  attending  the  service,  as  was  his  went.  When 
the  congregation  were  dismissed,  the  Glover  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  lingered  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  several  shrifts  in  the  confessionals,  where  the  priests  had 
taken  their  places  for  discharging  that  part  of  their  duty.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  night  had  fallen  dark,  and  the  way  was 
solitary,  when  they  returned  along  the  now  deserted  streets  to 
their  own  dwelling.  Most  persons  had  betaken  themselves  to 
home  and  to  bed.  They  who  still  lin|jered  in  the  street  were 
night-walkers  or  revellers,  the  idle  and  swaggering  retainers  of 
the  haughty  nobles,  who  were  much  wont  to  insult  the  peaceful 
passengers,  relying  on  the  impunity  which  their  master's  court 
favor  was  too  apt  to  secure  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  apprehension  of  mischief  from  some  char- 
racter  of  this  kind,  that  Conachar,  stepping  up  to  the  Glover, 
said,  "  Master,  walk  faster — we  are  dogg'd." 

"  Dogg'd,  say'st  thou  ?     By  whom,  and  by  how  many  ?  " 

''  By  one  man  muffied  in  his  cloak,  who  follows  us  like  our 
shadow." 

**  Then  will  I  never  mend  my  pace  along  the  Couvrefew 
Street  for  the  best  one  man  that  ever  trod  it" 

"  But  he  has  arms,"  said  Conachar. 

"  And  so  have  we,  and  hands  and  legs  and  feet.  Why  sure^ 
Conachar,  you  are  not  afraid  of  one  man  ? " 

•*  Afraid !  "  answered  Conachar,  indignant  at  the  insinuation ; 
"  you  shall  soon  know  if  I  am  afraid." 

"  Now  you  are  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  mark,  thou 
foolish  boy — thy  temper  has  no  middle  course  ;  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  make  a  brawl,  though  we  do  not  run.  Walk  thou  before 
with  Catharine,  and  I  will  take  thy  place.  We  cannot  be  ex- 
posed to  danger  so  near  home  as  we  are." 

The  Glover  fell  behind  accordingly,  and  certainly  observed 
a  person  keep  so  close  to  them,  as,  the  time  and  place  con* 
sidered,  justified  some  suspicion.  When  they  crossed  the 
street,  he  also  crossed  it,  and  when  they  advanced  or  slackened 
their  pace,  the  stranger's  was  in  proportion  accelerated  or 
diminished.  The  matter  would  have  been  of  very  little  con- 
sequence had  Simon  Glover  been  alone ;  but  the  beauty  of  his 
daughter  might  render  her  the  object  of  some  profligate  scheme, 
in  a  country  where  the  laws  afforded  such  slight  protection  to 
those  who  had  not  the  means  to  defend  themselves.  Conachar 
and  his  fair  charge  having  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  their  own 
apartment,  which  was  opened  to  them  by  an  old  female  servant, 
the  burgher's  uneasiness  was  ended,    vetermined,  however,  to 
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ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  had  been  any  cause  for  it, 
he  called  out  to  the  man  whose  motions  had  occasioned  the 
alarm,  and  who  stood  still,  though  he  seemed  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  the  light — **  Come,  step  forward,  my  friend,  and  do 
not  play  at  bopeep;  knowest  thou  not,  that  they  who  walk 
like  phantoms  in  the  dark,  are  apt  to  encounter  the  conjura- 
tion of  a  quarterstaff  ?  Step  forward,  I  say,  and  show  us  thy 
shapes,  man." 

"  Why,  so  I  can,  Master  Glover,"  said  one  of  the  deepest 
voices  that  ever  answered  questfon.  ^  I  can  show  my  shapes 
well  enough,  only  I  wish  they  could  bear  the  light  something 
better.** 

"  Body  of  me,"  exclaimed  Simon,  "  I  should  know  that  voice  I 
— And  is  it  thou,  in  thy  bodily  person,  Harry  Gow?  Nay, 
beshrew  me  if  thou  passest  this  door  with  dry  lips.  What, 
man,  curfew  has  not  rung  yet,  and  if  it  had,  it  were  no  reason 
why  it  should  part  father  and  son.  Come  in,  man ;  Dorothy 
shall  get  us  something  to  eat,  and  we  will  jingle  a  can  ere  thou 
leave  us.  Come  in,  I  say;  my  daughter  Kate  will  be  right 
glad  to  see  thee." 

By  this  time  he  had  pulled  the  person  whom  he  welcomed 
so  cordially  into  a  sort  of  kitchen,  which  served  also  upon  or- 
dinary occasions  the  office  of  parlor.  Its  ornaments  were 
trenchers  of  pewter,  mixed  with  a  silver  cup  or  two,  which,  in 
the  highest  dcCTce  of  cleanliness,  occupied  a  range  of  shelves 
like  those  of  a  beauffet,  popularly  called  the  Bink.  A  good  fire, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  blazing  lamp,  spread  light  and  cheerful- 
ness  through  the  apartment,  and  a  savory  smell  of  some  victuals 
which  Dorothy  was  preparing,  did  not  at  all  offend  the  unrefined 
noses  of  those  whose  appetite  they  were  destined  to  satisfy. 

Their  unknown  attendant  tiow  stood  in  full  light  among 
them,  and  though  his  appearance  was  neither  dignified  nor 
handsome,  his  face  and  figure  were  not  only  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, but  seemed  in  some  manner  to  command  it.  He  was 
rather  below  the  middle  stature,  but  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders, 
length  and  brawniness  of  his  arms,  and  the  muscular  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  man,  argued  a  most  unusual  share  of  strength, 
and  a  frame  kept  in  vigor  by  constant  exercise.  His  legs  were 
somewhat  bent,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  could  be  said  to 
approach  to  deformity  ;  on  the  contrary,  which  seemed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  strength  of  his  frame,  though  it  injured  in  some 
degree  its  symmetry.  His  dress  was  of  buff-hide ;  and  he  wore 
in  a  belt  around  his  waist  a  heavy  broadsword,  and  a  dirk  or 
poniard,  as  if  to  defend  his  purse,  which  (burgher-fashion)  wa^ 
attached  to  the  same  cincture.    The  head  was  well  proportion«d« 
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rov^vK^  close  cropped,  and  curled  thickly  with  black  hair. 
Th,»re  WHS  daring  and  resolution  in  the  dark  eye,  but  the 
oth^t  features  seemed  to  express  a  bashful  timidity,  mingled 
with  good-humor,  and  obvious  satisfaction  at  meeting  with  his 
old  friends.  Abstracted  from  the  bashful  expression,  which 
was  that  of  the  moment,  the  forehead  of  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith, 
(for  he  was  indifferently  so  called)*  was  high  and  noble,  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  less  happily  formed.  The  mouth 
was  large,  and  well  furnished  with  a  set  of  firm  and  beautiful 
teeth,  the  appearance  of  which  corresponded  with  the  air  of 
personal  health  and  muscular  strength,  which  the  whole  frame 
indicated.  A  short  thick  beard,  and  mustaches  which  had 
lately  been  arranged  with  some  care,  completed  the  picture. 
His  age  could  not  exceed  eight-and-twenty. 

The  family  appeared  all  well  pleased  with  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  an  old  friend.  Simon  Glover  shook  his  hand 
again  and  again,  Dorothy  made  her  compliments,  and  Catha- 
rine herself  offered  freely  her  hand,  which  Henry  held  in  his 
massive  grasp  as  if  he  designed  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  but,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  desisted,  from  fear  lest  the  freedom 
might  be  ill  taken.  Not  that  there  was  any  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  little  hand  which  lay  passive  in  his  grasp  ;  but  there 
was  a  smile  mingled  with  the  blush  on  her  cheek,  which  seemed 
to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  gallant.  Her  father,  on  his 
part,  called  out  frankly,  as  he  saw  his  friend's  hesitation, — 

'•  Her  lips,  man,  her  lips  I  and  that's  a  proffer  I  would  not 
make  to  ever}'  one  who  crosses  my  threshold.  But,  by  good 
St.  Valentine  (whose  holiday  will  dawn  to-morrow),  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  thee  in  the  bonny  city  of  Penh  again,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  the  thing  I  could  refuse  thee. 

The  Smith — ^for,  as  has  been  said,  such  was  the  craft  of  this 
sturdy  artisan — was  encouraged  modestly  to  salute  tlie  Fair 
Maid,  who  yielded  the  courtesy  with  a  smile  of  affection  that 
might  have  become  a  sister,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '*  Let  me 
hope  that  I  welcome  back  to  Perth  a  repentant  and  amended 
man." 

He  held  her  hand  as  if  about  to  answer,  then  suddenly,  as 
one  who  lost  courag.e  at  the  moment,  relinquished  his  grasp  ; 
and  drawing  back  as  if  afraid  of  what  he  had  done,  his  dark 
countenance  glowing  with  bashfulness,  mixed  with  delight, 
he  sat  down  by  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  whicb 
Catharine  occupied. 

"  Come,  Dorothy,  speed  thee  with  the  food,  old  woman  ;— 
and  Conachar — where  is  Conachar  ? " 
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^  He  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,  with  a  headache/'  said  Catharine, 
in  a  hesitating  voice. 

**  Go,  call  him,  Dorothy,"  said  the  old  Glover  ;  "  I  will  not 
be  used  thus  by  him  \  his  Highland  blood,  forsooth,  is  too 
gjentle  to  lay  a  trencher  or  spread  a  napkin,  and  he  expects  to 
enter  our  ancient  and  honorable  craft  without  duly  waiting  and 
tending  upon  his  master  and  teacher  in  all  matters  of  lawful 
obedience.     Go,  call  him,  I  say  ;  I  will  not  be  thus  neglected." 

Dorothy  was  presently  heard  screaming  up  stairs,  or  more 
probably  up  a  ladder,  to  the  cockloft,  to  which  the  recusant 
apprentice  had  made  an  untimely  retreat ;  a  muttered  answer 
was  returned,  and  soon  after  Conachar  appeared  in  the  eating 
apartment  There  was  a  gloom  of  deep  sullen ness  on  his 
haughty,  though  handsome  features,  and  as  he  proceeded  to 
spread  the  board,  and  arrange  the  trenchers,  with  salt,  spices, 
and  other  condiments, — to  discharge,  in  short,  the  duties  of  a 
modem  domestic,  which  the  custom  of  the  time  imposed  upon 
all  apprentices — he  was  obviously  disgusted  and  indignant  with 
the  mean  office  imposed  upon  him.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
looked  with  some  anxiety  at  him,  as  if  apprehensive  that  his 
evident  sullenness  might  increase  her  father's  displeasure  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  her  eyes  had  sought  out  his  for  a  second  time, 
that  Conachar  condescended  to  veil  his  dissatisfaction,  and 
throw  a  greater  appearance  of  willingness  and  submission  into 
the  services  which  he  was  performing. 

And  here  we  must  acquaint  our  reader,  that  though  the 
private  interchange  of  looks  betwixt  Catharine  Glover  and  the 
young  mountaineer  indicated  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
former  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  it  would  have  puzzled  the 
strictest  observer  to  discover  whether  that  feeling  exceeded  in 
degree  what  might  have  been  felt  by  a  young  person  towards  a 
friend  and  inmate  of  the  same  age,  with  whom  she  had  lived  on 
habits  of  intimac)% 

"  Thou  hast  had  a  long  journey,  son  Henry,"  said  Glover, 
who  had  always  used  that  affectionate  style  of  speech,  though 
noways  akin  to  the  young  artisan  ;  **  ay,  and  hast  seen  many  a 
river  besides  Tay,  and  many  a  fair  bigeing  besides  St.  Johnston." 

"But  none  that  I  like  half  so  well,  and  none  that  are  half 
so  much  worth  my  liking,"  answered  .the  Smith  ;  "  I  promise 
you,  father,  that  when  I  crossed  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  and  saw 
the  bonny  city  lie  stretched  fairly  before  me,  like  a  Fairy  Queen 
in  romance,  whom  the  Knight  finds  asleep  among  a  wilderness 
of  flowers,  I  felt  even  as  a  bird,  when  it  folds  its  wearied  wings 
to  stoop  down  on  its  own  nest." 
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'*  Aha  so  thou  canst  play  the  Maker  •  yet  ?  **  said  the 
Glover.  "  What,  shall  we  have  our  ballets,  and  our  roundels 
against  ?  our  lusty  carols  for  Christmas,  and  our  mirthful 
springs  to  trip  it  round  the  Maypole  ?  '* 

"  Such  toys  there  may  be  forthcoming,  father,"  said  Henry 
Smith,  "  though  the  blast  of  the  bellows,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
anvil,  make  but  coarse  company  to  lays  of  minstrelsy  ;  but  I 
can  afford  them  no  better,  since  I  must  mend  my  fortune, 
though  I  mar  my  verses." 

"  Right  again — my  own  son  just,"  answered  the  Glover  \ 
**  and  I  trust  thou  hast  made  a  saving  voyage  of  it  ? " 

**  Nay,  I  made  a  thriving  one,  father — I  sold  the  steel 
habergeon  that  you  wot  of  for  four  hundred  marks  to  the  En- 
glish Warden  of  the  East  Marches,  Sir  Magnus  Redman.f  Ho 
scarce  scrupled  a  penny  after  I  gave  him  leave  to  try  a  sword- 
dint  upon  it.  The  beggarly  Highland  thief  who  bespoke  it, 
boggled  at  half  the  sum,  though  it  had  cost  me  a  year's  labor." 

•*  What  dost  thou  start  at,  Conachar  ? "  said  Simon,  address- 
ing himself,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  to  the  mountain  disciple ; 
"wilt  thou  never  learn  to  mind  thy  own  business  without  listen- 
ing  to  what  is  passing  round  thee  ?  What  is  it  to  thee  that  an 
Englishman  thinks  that  cheap,  which  a  Scottishman  may  hold 
dear?" 

Conachar  turned  round  to  speak ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  looked  down,  and  endeavored  to  recover  his 
composure,  which  had  been  deranged  by  the  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  the  Smith  had  spoken  of  his  Highland  cus 
tomer.     Henry  went  on  without  paying  any  attention  to  him. 

"  I  sold  at  high  prices  some  swords  and  whingers  when  ^ 
was  at  Edinburgh.  They  expect  w^r  there  ;  and  if  it  please 
God  to  sent  it,  my  merchandise  will  be  worth  its  price.  St 
Dunstan  make  us  thankful,  for  he  was  of  our  craft  In  short, 
this  fellow"  (laying  his  hand  on  his  purse), "  who,  thou  knowest, 
father,  was  somewhat  lank  and  low  in  condition  when  I  set  out 
four  months  since,  is  now  as  round  and  full  as  a  six-weeks' 
porker." 

"  And  that  other  leathern-sheathed  iron-hilted  fellow  who 
hangs  beside  him,"  said  the  Glover,  *'  has  he  been  idle  all  this 
while  ? — Come,  jolly  Smith,  confess  the  truth— how  many 
brawls  hast  thou  had  since  crossing  the  Tay  ? " 

'*  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong,  father,  to  ask  me  such  a 

*  Old  Scottish  for  /'#r/,  and  indeed  the  literal  translation  of  the  orifioalGrtek  OMifriit. 
t  Sir  Magnus  Redman,  some  time  Governor  of  Bervrick,  fell  in  one  of  the  battlas  oa 
the  Border,  which  followed  oo  the  treason  of  the  Earl  of  March,  alluded  to  hereafter. 
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question  ^  (glancing  a  look  at  Catharine)  ''  in  such  a  presence,** 
answered  the  armorer ;  '*  I  make  swords,  indeed,  but  I  leave  it 
to  other  people  to  use  them.  No,  no — seldom  have  I  a  naked 
sword  in  my  fist,  save  when  I  am  turning  them  on  the  anvil  or 
grindstone  ;  and  they  slandered  me  to  your  daughter  Catharine, 
that  led  her  to  suspect  the  quietest  burgess  in  Perth  of  being  a 
brawler.  I  wish  the  best  of  them  would  dare  say  such  a  word 
at  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  never  a  man  on  the  green  but  he 
and  I." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Glover,  laughing,  "  we  should  then 
have  a  fine  sample  of  your  patient  sufferance. — Out  upon  you, 
Henry,  that  you  will  speak  so  like  a  knave  to  one  who  knows 
thee  so  well  1  You  look  at  Kate,  too,  as  if  she  did  not  know 
that  a  man  in  this  country  must  make  his  hand  keep  his  head, 
unless  he  will  sleep  in  slender  security. — Come,  come  ;  beshrew 
me,  if  thou  hast  not  spoiled  as  many  suits  of  armor  as  thou 
hast  made." 

"  Why,  he  would  be  a  bad  armorer,  father  Simon,  that  could 
not,  with  his  own  blow,  make  proof  of  his  own  workmanship. 
If  I  did  not  sometimes  cleave  a  helmet,  or  strike  a  sword's  point 
through  a  harness,  I  should  not  know  what  strength  of  fabric 
to  give  them  ;  and  might  jingle  together  such  pasteboard  work 
as  ponder  Edinburgh  smiths  think  not  shame  to  put  out  of 
their  hands." 

**  Aha — now  would  I  lay  a  gold  crown  thou  hast  had  a 
quarrel  with  some  Edinburg  Burn-the-wind  *  upon  that  very 
ground  ? " 

"  A  quarrel  I — no,  father,"  replied  the  Perth  armorer,  **  but 
a  measuring  of  swords  with  such  a  one  upon  St.  Leonard's 
Crags,  for  the  honor  of  my  bonny  city,  I  confess.  Surely  you 
do  not  think  I  would  quarrel  with  a  brother  craftsman  ? '' 

**  Ah,  to  a  surety,  no.  But  how  did  your  brother  craftsman 
came  off?" 

^  Why,  as  one  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his  bosom  might 
come  off  from  the  stroke  of  a  lance — or  rather,  indeed,  he  came 
not  off  at  all ;  for,  when  I  left  him,  he  was  lying  in  the  Her- 
mit's Lodge,  daily  expecting  death,  for  which  Father  Gervis 
said  he  was  in  heavenly  preparation." 

"  Well — ^any  more  measuring  of  weapons  ? "  said  tha 
Glover. 

*'  Why,  truly,  I  fought  an  Englishman  at  Berwick  beside^ 

*  Ww/li  mindf  am  old  cant  t«nn  for  blacksmith,  appears ta  Bum»" 
*'  Then  ^a«nwwM  came  on  like  dattli^ 
At  every  cfaaup,**  etc. 
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on  the  old  question  of  the  Supremacy,  as  they  call  it — 1  am 
•ure  you  would  not  have  me  slack  at  that  debate,  and  I  hid 
the  luck  to  hurt  him  on  the  left  knee." 

"  Well  done  for  St.  Andrew ! — to  it  again. — Whom  next 
had  you  to  deal  with  ?  "  said  Simon,  laughing  at  the  exploits 
of  his  pacific  friend. 

"  I  fought  a  Scotchman  in  the  Torwood,"  answered  Henry 
Smith,  "upon  a  doubt  which  was  the  better  swordsman,  which, 
vou  are  aware,  could  not  be  known  or  decided  without  a  trial. 
The  poor  fellow  lost  two  fingers." 

"  Pretty  well  for  the  most  peaceful  lad  in  Perth,  who  never 
touches  a  sword  but  in  the  way  of  his  profession. — ^Well,  any- 
thing more  to  tell  us  ?  " 

"  Little — for  the  drubbing  of  a  Highlandman  is  a  thing  not 
worth  mentioning." 

"  For  what  didst  thou  drub  him,  O  man  of  peace  ? "  in- 
quired the  Glover. 

"  For  nothing  that  I  can  remember,"  replied  the  Smith, 
"  except  his  presenting  himself  on  the  south  side  of  Stirling 
Bridge." 

*' Well,  here  is  to  thee,  and  thou  art  welcome  to  me,  after  all 
these  exploits. — C^onachar,  bestir  thee.  Let  the  cans  clink, 
lad,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  cup  of  the  nut-brown  for  thyself, 
my  boy." 

Conachar  poured  out  the  good  liquor  for  his  master  and 
for  Catharine,  with  due  observance.  But  that  done  he  set  the 
flagon  on  the  table,  and  sat  down. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  I — be  these  your  manners  ?  Fill  to  my 
guest,  the  Worshipful  Master  Henry  Smith." 

"  Master  Smith  may  fill  for  himself,  if  he  wishes  for  liquor,'* 
answered  the  \  outhful  Celt.  "  The  son  of  my  father  has  de- 
meaned himself  enough  already  for  one  evening." 

"  That's  well  crowed  for  a  cockerel,"  said  Henry ;  "  but 
thou  art  so  far  right,  my  lad,  that  the  man  deserves  to  die  of 
thirst  who  will  not  drink  without  a  cupbearer." 

But  his  entertainer  took  not  the  contumacy  of  the  young 
apprentice  with  so  much  patience. — "  Now,  by  my  honest 
word,  and  by  the  best  glove  I  ever  made,"  said  Simon,  "  fhou 
shalt  help  him  with  liquor  from  that  cup  and  flagon,  if  thee 
and  I  are  to  abide  under  one  roof." 

Conachar  arose  sullenly  upon  hearing  this  threat,  and  ap- 
proachmg  the.  Smith,  who  had  just  taken  the  tankard  in  his 
hand,  and  was  raising  it  to  his  head,  he  contrived  to  stumble 
against  him  and  jostle  him  so  awkwardly,  that  the  foaming  ale 
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gudied  oTer  his  face,  person,  and  dress.  Good-natured  as  the 
Smith,  in  spite  of  his  warlike  propensities,  really  was  in  the 
utmost  degree,  his  patience  failed  under  such  a  provocation. 
He  seized  the  young  man's  throat,  being  the  part  which  came 
readiest  to  his  grasp,  as  Conachar  arose  from  the  pretended 
stumble,  and  pressing  it  severely  as  he  cast  the  lad  from  him, 
exclaimed,  "  Had  this  been  in  another  place,  young  gallows* 
bird,  I  had  stowed  the  lugs  out  of  thy  head,  as  I  have  done  to 
some  of  thy  clan  before  thee." 

Conachar  recovered  his  feet  with  the  activity  of  a  tiger, 
and  exclaiming,  ^  Never  shall  you  live  to  make  that  boast 
again  I "  drew  a  short  sharp  knife  from  his  bosom,  and  spring- 
ing on  Henry  Smith,  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  his  body  over 
the  collar-bone,  which  must  have  been  a  mortal  wound.  But 
the  object  of  this  violence  was  so  ready  to  defend  himself  by 
striking  up  the  assailant's  hand,  that  the  blow  only  glanced  on 
the  bone,  and  scarce  drew  blood.  To  wrench  the  dagger  from 
the  boy's  hand,  and  to  secure  him  with  a  grasp  like  that  of  his 
own  iron  vice,  was  for  the  powerful  Smith  the  work  of  a  single 
moment.  Conachar  felt  himself  at  once  in  the  absolute  power 
dt  the  formidable  antagonist  whom  he  had  provoked ;  he  be- 
came deadly  pale,  as  he  had  been  the  moment  before  glowing 
red,  and  stood  mute  with  shame  and  fear,  until  relieving  him 
from  hb  powerful  hold,  the  Smith  quietly  si.id,  "It  is  well  for 
diee  that  thou  canst  not  make  me  angry — thou  art  but  a  boy, 
and  I,  a  grown  man,  ought  not  to  have  provoked  thee.  But 
let  this  be  a  warning." 

Conachar  stood  an  instant  as  if  about  to  reply,  and  ther 
left  the  room,  ere  Simon  had  collected  himself  enough  to 
speak.  Dorothy  was  running  hither  and  thither  for  salves  and 
healing  herbs.  Catharine  had  swooned  at  the  sight  of  trick- 
ling blood. 

''  Let  me  depart,  father  Simon,"  said  Henry  Smith  mourn 
fully  ;  "  I  might  have  guessed  I  should  have  my  old  luck,  and 
spread  strife  and  bloodshed  where  I  would  wish  most  to  bring 
peace  and  happiness.  Care  not  for  me — look  to  poor  Catha- 
rine ;  the  fright  of  such  an  affray  hath  killed  her,  and  all 
through  my  fault.*' 

"  Thy  fault,  my  son  ! — It  was  the  fault  of  yon  Highland 
cateran,*  whom  it  is  my  curse  to  be  cumbered  with  ;  but  he 
ihidl  go  back  to  his  glens  to-morrow,  or  taste  the  tolbooth  of 

•  Cmitrtm^  or  robbtr^  the  osoal  desicpation  of  the  Celtk  bct^rei»  oa  the  lands  of  the 
iMMiiirh  The  bcantitel  Lake  of  the  Troeache  it  tuppoeed  to  have  taken  its  naoM  fraai 
wekanla  ol  its  fratueoleie. 
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the  burgh.  An  assault  upon  the  life  of  his  master^!  gutst  in 
his  roaster's  house  1 — It  breaks  all  bonds  between  us.  But  lat 
me  see  to  thy  wound." 

** Catharine  1 "  repeated  the  armorer ;  "look  to  Catharine.** 

•*  Dorothy  will  see  to  her,"  said  Simon ;  **  surprise  and 
fear  kill  not — skenes  and  dirks  do.  And  she  is  not  more  the 
daughter  of  my  blood  than  thou,  my  dear  Henry,  art  the  son  of 
my  affections.  Let  me  see  the  wound.  The  skene-occle  *  is 
an  ugly  weapon  in  a  Highland  hand." 

"  I  mind  it  no  more  than  the  scratch  of  a  wild-cat,"  said 
the  armorer ;  "  and  now  that  the  color  is  coming  to  Catharine's 
cheek  again,  you  shall  see  me  a  sound  man  in  a  moment." 
He  turned  to  a  corner  in  which  hung  a  small  mirror,  and  has- 
tily took  from  his  purse  some  dry  lint  to  apply  to  the  slight 
wound  he  had  received.  As  he  unloosed  the  leathern  jacket 
from  his  neck  and  shoulders,  the  manly  and  muscular  form 
which  they  displayed  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  fair- 
ness of  his  skin,  where  it  had  not,  as  in  hands  and  face,  been 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  rough  weather,  and  of  his  laborious 
trade.  He  hastily  applied  some  lint  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  and 
a  little  water  having  removed  all  other  marks  of  the  fray,  he 
buttoned  his  doublet  anew,  and  turned  again  to  the  table  where 
Catharine,  still  pale  and  trembling,  was,  however,  recovered 
from  her  fainting  fit. 

"  Would  you  but  grant  me  5'our  forgiveness,  for  having  of- 
fended you  in  the  very  first  hour  of  my  return  ?  The  lad  was 
foolish  to  provoke  me,  and  yet  I  was  more  foolish  to  be  pro- 
voked by  such  as  he.  Your  father  blames  me  not,  Catharine, 
*nd  cannot  you  forgive  me  ? " 

"  I  have  no  power  to  forgive,"  answered  Catharine,  "  what 
I  have  no  title  to  resent  If  my  father  chooses  to  have  his 
house  made  the  scene  of  night  brawls,  I  must  witness  them — I 
cannot  help  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  faint  and 
mterrupt,  it  may  be,  the  farther  progress  of  a  fair  fray.  My 
apology  is,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  blood." 

"  And  is  this  the  manner,"  said  her  father,  "  in  which  you 
receive  my  friend  after  his  long  absence  ?  My  friend,  did  I 
•ay?  nay,  my  son.  He  escapes  being  murdered  by  a  fellow 
whom  I  will  to-morrow  clear  this  house  of,  and  you  treat  him 
as  if  he  had  done  wrong  in  dashing  from  him  the  snake  which 
was  about  to  sting  him?" 

"  It  is  not  my  part,  father,"  returned  the  Maid  of  Perth, 
••  to  decide  who  had  the  right  or  wrong  in  the  present  brawl ; 

*  Skmu-0ccu^  *.  «.,  knilc  ol  the  armpit— the  HighUuider*t  ttiktt*. 
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HOI  did  I  see  what  happened  distinctly  enough  to  say  which 
was  assailant  or  which  defender.  But  sure  our  friend,  Master 
Henry,  will  not  deny  that  he  lives  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of 
ftrife,  blood,  and  quarrels.  He  hears  of  no  swordsman  but 
be  envies  his  reputation,  and  must  needs  put  his  valor  to  the 
proof.  He  sees  no  brawl  but  he  must  strike  into  the  midst  of 
it.  Has  he  friends,  he  fights  with  them  for  love  and  honor ; 
has  he  enemies,  he  fights  with  them  for  hatred  and  revenge. 
And  those  men  who  are  neither  his  friends  nor  foes,  he  fights 
with  them  because  they  are  on  this  or  that  side  of  a  river.  His 
days  are  days  of  battle,  and  doubtless  he  acts  them  over  again 
in  his  dreams." 

"Daughter,"  said  Simon,  "your  tongue  wags  too  freely. 
Quarrels  and  fights  are  men's  business,  not  women's,  and  it  is 
not  maidenly  to  think  or  speak  of  them." 

**  But  if  they  are  so  rudely  enacted  in  our  presence,"  said 
Catharine,  ''  it  is  a  little  hard  to  expect  us  to  think  or  speak  of 
anything  else.  I  will  grant  you,  my  father,  that  thb  valiant 
buigess  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  that  draws 
breath  within  its  walls — that  he  would  walk  a  hundred  yards 
out  of  the  way  rather  than  step  upon  a  worm — that  he  would 
be  as  loath,  in  wantonness,  to  kill  a  spider,  as  if  he  were  a 
kinsman  to  Kin^  Robert,  of  happy  memory  * — that  in  his  last 
quarrel  before  his  departure  he  fought  with  four  butchers,  to 
prevent  their  killing  a  poor  mastiff  that  had  misbehaved  in  the 
bull-ring,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the  cur  that  he  was 
protecting.  I  will  grant  you  also,  that  the  poor  never  pass  the 
house  of  the  wealthy  armorer  but  they  are  relieved  with  food 
and  alms.  But  what  avails  all  this,  when  his  sword  makes  as 
many  ^starving  orphans  and  mourning  widows  as  his  purse  re* 
lieves?" 

"  Nay,  but,  Catharine,  hear  me  but  a  word  before  going  on 
with  a  string  of  reproaches  against  my  friend,  that  sound  some* 
thing  like  sense,  while  they  are,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  all 
we  hear  and  see  around  us.  What,"  continued  the  Glover, 
"do  our  King  and  our  court,  our  knights  and  ladies,  our  ab- 
bots, monks,  and  priests  themselves,  so  earnestly  crowd  to  see  ? 
Is  it  not  to  behold  the  display  of  chivalry,  to  witness  the  gal- 
lant actions  of  brave  knights  in  the  tilt  and  tourney-ground, 
to  look  upon  deeds  of  honor  and  glory  achieved  by  arms  and 
bloodshed  ?  What  is  it  these  proud  nights  do,  that  differs  from 
what  our  good  Henry  Gow  works  out  in  his  sphere  ?  Who  evei 
heard  of  his  abusing  his  skill  and  strength  to  do  evil  or  for 
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ward  oppression,  and  who  knows  not  how  often  it  has  been  em> 
ployed  as  that  of  a  champion  in  the  good  cause  of  the  burgh? 
And  shouldst  not  thou,  of  all  women,  deem  thyself  honored  and 
glorious,  that  so  true  a  heart  and  so  strong  an  arm  has  termed 
himself  thy  bachelor  ?  In  what  do  the  proudest  dames  take 
their  loftiest  pride,  save  in  the  chivalry  of  their  knight ;  and 
has  the  boldest  in  Scotland  done  more  gallant  deeds  than  my 
brave  son  Henry,  though  but  of  low  degree  ?  Is  he  not  known 
to  Highland  and  Lowland  as  the  best  armorer  that  ever  made 
sword,  and  the  truest  soldier  that  ever  drew  one  ? " 

"My  dearest  father,"  answered  Catharine,  "your  words 
contradict  themselves,  if  you  will  permit  your  child  to  say  so. 
Let  us  thank  God  and  the  good  saints  that  we  are  in  a  peaceful 
rank  of  life,  below  the  notice  of  those  whose  high  birth,  and 
yet  higher  pride,  lead  them  to  glory  in  their  bloody  works  of 
cruelty,  which  haughty  and  lordly  niien  term  deeds  of  chivalry. 
Your  wisdom  will  allow  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  prank 
ourselves  in  their  dainty  plumes  and  splendid  garments ;  why, 
then,  should  we  imitate  their  full-blown  vices  ?  Why  should 
we  assume  their  hard-hearted  pride  and  relentless  cruelty,  to 
which  murder  is  not  only  a  sport,  but  a  subject  of  vain-glorious 
triumph  ?  Let  those  whose  rank  claims  as  its  right  such  bloody 
homage,  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  it  \  we,  who  have  no  share 
in  the  sacrifice,  may  the  better  pity  the  sufferings  of  the  victim. 
Let  us  thank  our  lowliness,  since  it  secures  us  from  temptation. 
— But  forgive  me,  father,  if  I  have  stepped  over  the  limits  of 
my  duty  in  contradicting  the  views  which  you  entertain,  with 
so  many  others,  on  these  subjects." 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  even  too  much  talk  for  me,  girl,"  said  her 
father,  somewhat  angrily.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  workman,  whose 
best  knowledge  is  to  distinguish  the  left  hand  glove  from  the 
right.  But  if  thou  wouldst  have  my  forgiveness,  say  something 
of  comfort  to  my  poor  Henry.  There  he  sits,  confounded  and 
dismayed  with  all  the  peachment  thou  hast  heaped  together  ; 
and  he  to  whom  a  trumpet  sound  was  like  the  invitation  to  a 
feast,  is  struck  down  at  the  sound  of  a  child's  whistle." 

The  armorer,  indeed,  while  he  heard  the  lips  that  were 
dearest  to  him  paint  his  character  in  such  unfavorable  colors, 
had  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table,  upon  his  folded  arms,  in 
an  attitude  of  the  deepest  dejection,  or  almost  despair.  "  I 
would  to  Heaven,  my  dearest  father,"  answered  Catharine, 
"  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  speak  comfort  to  Henry,  without 
betraying  the  sacred  cause  of  the  truths  I  have  just  told  you. 
And  I  may, — nay,  I  must  have  such  a  commission,"  she  con- 
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bnu^d  witn  something  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she 
spoke^  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  features,  caused  for  the 
moment  to  resemble  inspiration.  "  The  truth  of  Heaven,*  she 
said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  was  never  committed  to  a  tongue, 
however  feeble,  but  it  gave  a  right  to  that  tongue  to  announce 
mercy,  while  it  declared  judgment. — Arise,  Henr)- — rise  up, 
noble-minded,  good,  and  generous,  though  widely  mistaken  man 
— ^Thy  faults  are  those  of  this  cruel  and  remorseless  age — thy 
virtues  all  thine  own." 

While  she  thus  spoke,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  Smith's 
arm,  and  extricating  it  from  under  his  head  by  a  force  which, 
however  gentle,  he  could  not  resist,  she  compelled  him  to  raise 
towards  her  his  manly  face,  and  the  eyes  into  which  her  expos- 
tulations, mingled  with  other  feelings,  had  summoned  tears. 
**Weep  not,"  she  said,  "or  rather  weep  on — but  weep  as  those 
who  have  hope.  Abjure  the  sins  of  pride  and  anger,  which 
most  easily  beset  thee — fling  from  thee  the  accursed  weapons, 
to  the  fatal  and  murderous  use  of  which  thou  art  so  easily 
tempted." 

**  You  speak  to  me  in  vain,  Catharine,"  added  the  armorer ; 
'*  I  may,  indeed,  turn  monk  and  retire  from  the  world,  but  while 
I  live  in  it  I  must  practice  my  trade  ;  and  while  I  form  armor 
and  weapons  for  others,  I  cannot  myself  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  them.  You  would  not  reproach  me  as  you  do,  if 
you  knew  how  inseparably  the  means  by  which  I  gain  my  bread 
are  connected  with  that  warlike  spirit  which  you  impute  to  me 
as  a  fault,  though  it  is  the  consequence  of  inevitable  necessity. 
While  I  strengthen  the  shield  or  corslet  to  withstand  wounds, 
must  I  not  have  constantly  in  remembrance  the  manner  and 
strength  with  which  they  may  be  dealt ;  and  when  I  forge  the 
sword,  and  temper  it  for  war,  is  it  practicable  for  me  to  avoid 
die  recollection  of  its  use }  " 

"Then  throw  from  you,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  the  enthusiastic 
girl,  clasping  with  both  her  slender  hands  the  nervous  strength 
and  weight  of  one  of  the  muscular  armorer's,  which  they  raised 
with  difficulty,  permitted  by  its  owner,  yet  scarcely  receiving 
assistance  from  his  volition — "  cast  from  yoii,  I  say,  the  art 
which  is  a  snare  to  you.  Abjure  the  fabrication  of  weapons 
which  can  only  be  useful  to  abridge  human  life,  already  too 
short  for  repentance,  or  to  encourage  with  a  feeling  of  safety 
those  whom  fear  might  otherwise  prevent  from  risking  them- 
selves in  peril.  The  art  of  forming  arms,  whether  offensive  or 
defensive,  is  alike  sinful  in  one  to  whose  violent  and  ever 
Tehement  disposition  the  very  working  upon  them  proves  a  sin 
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and  ft  snare.  Resign  utterly  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of 
every  description,  and  deserve  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  by 
renouncing  all  that  can  lead  to  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets 
you." 

**  And  what,"  murmured  the  armorer,  "  am  I  to  do  for  my 
livelihood,  when  I  have  given  over  the  art  of  forging  arms,  for, 
which  Henry  of  Perth  is  known  from  the  Tay  to  the  Thames  ? " 

"  Your  art  itself,"  said  Catharine,  *'  has  innocent  and  laud- 
able resources.  If  you  renounce  the  forging  of  swords  and 
bucklers,  there  remains  to  you  the  task  of  forming  the  harmless 
spade,  and  the  honorable  as  well  as  useful  ploughshare — of 
those  implements  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  life,  or  to 
its  comforts.  Thou  canst  frame  locks  and  bars  to  defend  the 
property  of  the  weak  against  the  stouthrief  and  oppression  of 
the  strong.  Men  will  still  resort  to  thee,  and  repay  thy  honest 
industry " 

But  here  Catharine  was  interrupted.  Her  father  bad  heard 
her  declaim  against  war  and  tournaments  with  a  feeling,  that, 
though  her  doctrines  were  new  to  him,  they  might  not,  neverthe- 
less, be  entirely  erroneous.  He  felt,  indeed,  a  wish  that  his  pro- 
posed son-in-law  should  not  commit  himself  voluntarily  to  the 
hazards  which  the  daring  character  and  great  personal  strength 
of  Henry  the  Smith  had  hitherto  led  him  to  incur  too  readily ; 
and  so  far  he  would  rather  have  desired  that  Catharine's  argu- 
ments should  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  mind  of  her 
lover,  whom  he  knew  to  be  as  ductile,  when  influenced  by  his 
affections,  as  he  was  fierce  and  intractable  when  assailed  by 
hostile  remonstrances  or  threats.  But  her  argument  interfered 
with  his  views,  when  he  heard  her  enlarge  upon  the  necessity 
of  his  designed  son-in-law  resigning  a  trade  which  brought  in 
more  ready  income  than  any  at  that  time  practised  in  Scotland, 
and  more  profit  to  Henry  of  Perth,  in  particular,  than  to  any 
armorer  in  the  nation.  He  had  some  indistinct  idea,  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  convert,  if  possible,  Henry  the  Smith 
from  his  too  frequent  use  of  arms,  even  though  he  felt  some 
pride  in  being  connected  with  one  who  wielded  with  such  supe- 
rior excellence  those  weapons,  which  in  that  warlike  age  it  was 
the  boast  of  all  men  to  manage  with  spirit.  But  when  he  heard 
his  daughter  recommend,  as  the  readiest  road  to  this  pacific 
state  of  mind,  that  her  lover  should  renounce  the  gainful  trade 
in  which  he  was  held  unrivalled,  and  which,  from  the  constant 
private  differences  and  public  wars  of  the  time,  was  sure  to 
afford  him  a  large  income,  he  could  withhold  his  wrath  no 
longer.     The  daughter  had  scarce  recommended  to  her  lovei 
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Cbe  fabrication  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  than,  feeling 
the  certainty  of  being  right,  of  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  debate  he  had  been  somewhat  doubtful,  the  father  broke 
in  with — 

"  Locks  and  bars,  plough-graith  and  harrow-teeth  1 — and 
why  not  grates  and  fire-prongs,  and  Culross  girdles,*  and  an 
ass  to  carry  the  merchandise  through  the  country — and  thou 
for  another  ass  to  lead  it  by  the  halter?  Why,  Catharine,  girl, 
has  sense  altogether  forsaken  thee,  or  dost  thou  think  that  in 
these  hard  and  iron  days,  men  will  give  ready  silver  for  any- 
thing save  that  which  can  defend  their  own  life,  or  enable  them 
to  take  that  of  their  enemy.  We  want  swords  to  protect  our- 
selves every  moment  now,  thou  silly  wench,  and  not  ploughs  to 
dress  the  ground  for  the  grain  we  may  never  see  rise.  As  for 
the  matter  of  our  daily  bread,  those  who  are  strong  seize  it, 
and  live ;  those  who  are  weak  yield  it,  and  die  of  hunger^ 
Happy  is  the  man  who,  like  my  worthy  son,  has  means  of  ob- 
taining his  living  otherwise  than  by  the  point  of  the  sword 
which  he  makes.  Preach  peace  to  him  as  much  as  thou  wilt^ 
I  will  never  be  he  will  say  thee  nay  ;  but  as  forbidding  the  first 
armorer  in  Scotland  forego  the  forging  of  swords,  curtal-axes, 
and  harness,  it  is  enough  to  drive  patience  itself  mad — Out 
from  my  sight ! — and  next  morning  I  prithee  remember,  that 
shouldst  thou  have  the  luck  to  see  Henry  the  Smith,  which  is 
more  than  thy  usage  of  him  has  deserved,  you  see  a  man  who 
has  not  his  match  in  Scotland  at  the  use  of  broadsword  and 
battle-axe,  and  who  can  work  for  five  hundred  marks  a-year, 
without  breaking  a  holiday. 

The  daughter,  on  hearing  her  father  speak  thus  peremptorily 
made  a  low  obeisance,  and  without  further  good-night,  witfch* 
dreir  to  the  chamber  which  was  her  usual  sleeping  appartment 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Wbenct  cemeth  Smutk,  be  ha  knight,  lord,  w  iquira. 
But  irom  th«  tmith  that  forged  in  the  fire  r 

Vbbstboam. 

Thb  armorer's  heart  swelled  big  with  various  and  contending 
•oasations,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst  the  leathern 

*  The  firdU  to  the  thin  plate  of  iron  used  for  the  meBafecture  of  the  staple  loswy  el 
^■etlM  it  ihe-  e>ien  eake.    The  ««wb  ef  Cvlreee  wee  )om  ••l^lwated  ier  tie  fUdlee. 
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doublet  under  which  it  was  shrouded.  He  arose — turned  away 
his  head  and  extended  his  hand  towards  the  Glover,  while  he 
averted  his  face,  as  if  desirous  that  his  emotion  should  not  be 
read  upon  his  countenance. 

"  Nay,  hang  me  if  I  bid  you  farewell,  man,'*  said  Simon, 
striking  the  flat  of  his  hand  against  that  which  the  armorer  ex- 
panded towards  him.  **  I  will  shake  no  hands  wiih  you  for  an 
hour  to  come  at  least.  Tarry  but  a  moment,  man,  and  I  will 
explain  all  this  ;  and  surely  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a  scratch, 
and  a  few  silly  words  from  a  foolish  wench's  lips,  are  not  to 
part  father  and  son,  when  they  have  been  so  long  without  meet- 
ing ?  Stay,  then,  man,  if  ever  you  would  wish  for  a  father's 
blessing  and  Saint  Valentine's,  whose  blessed  eve  this  chances 
to  be." 

The  Glover  was  soon  heard  loudly  summoning  Dorothy, 
and,  after  some  clanking  of  keys  and  trampling  up  and  down 
stairsy  Dorothy  appeared  bearing  three  large  rummer  cups  of 
green  glass,  which  were  then  esteemed  a  great  and  precious 
curiosity,  and  the  Glover  followed  with  a  huge  bottle,  equal  at 
least  to  three  quarts  of  these  degenerate  days. — "  Here  is  a 
cup  of  wine,  Henry,  older  by  half  thnn  I  am  myself ;  my  father 
had  it  in  a  gift  from  stout  old  Crabbe  the  Flemish  engineer, 
who  defended  Perth  so  stoutly  in  the  minority  of  David  the 
Second.  We  glovers  could  always  do  something  in  war,  though 
our  connection  with  it  was  less  than  yours  who  work  in  steel 
and  iron.  And  my  father  had  pleased  old  Crabbe — some  other 
day  I  will  tell  you  how,  and  also  how  long  these  bottles  were 
concealed  underground,  to  save  them  from  the  reviving  South- 
ron. So  I  will  empty  a  cup  to  the  soul's  health  of  my  hon- 
ored father — May  his  sins  be  forgiven  him  !  Dorothy,  thou 
shalt  drink  this  pledge,  and  then  be  gone  to  thy  cockloft  I 
know  thine  ears  are  itching,  girl,  but  I  have  that  to  say  which 
no  one  must  hear  save  Henry  Smith,  the  son  of  mine  adoption." 

Dorothy  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate,  but  taking  off  her 
glass,  or  rather  her  goblet,  with  good  courage  retired  to  her 
sleeping  appartment,  according  to  her  master's  commands.  The 
two  friends  were  left  alone. 

"  It  grieves  me,  friend  Henry,"  said  Simon,  filling  at  the 
same  time  his  own  glass  and  his  guest's,  "  it  grieves  me,  from 
the  soul,  that  my  daughter  retains  this  silly  humor  ;  but  also^ 
roethinks,  thou  might'st  mend  it.  Why  wouldst  thou  come 
hither  clattering  with  thy  sword  and  dagger,  when  the  girl  is  so 
silly  that  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  these  ?  Dost  thou  not 
remember  that  thou  hadst  a  sort  of  quarrel  with  her  even  b«- 
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fore  dky  last  departure  from  Perth,  because  thou  wouldst  not 
eo  like  other  honest  quiet  burghers,  but  must  be  ever  armed, 
nke  those  of  the  rascally  jackmen  *  that  wait  on  the  nobility  : 
Sure  it  is  time  enough  for  decent  burgesses  to  arm  at  the  toll- 
ing of  the  common  bell,  which  calls  us  out  bodin  in  erfeir  of 

war."t 

'•Why,  my  good  father,  diat  was  not  my  fault ;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  quitted  my  nag  than  I  ran  hither  to  tell  you  of  my 
return,  thinking,  if  it  were  your  will  to  permit  me,  that  I  would 
get  your  advice  about  being  Mistress  Catharine's  Valentine 
for  the  year ;  and  then  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  that  you 
were  gone  to  hear  mass  at  the  Black  Friars.  So  I  thought 
I  would  follow  thither ;  partly  to  hear  the  same  mass  with  you, 
and  partly — Our  Lady  and  Saint  Valentine  forgive  me ! — to 
look  upon  one  who  thinks  little  enough  of  me — And,  as  you 
entered  the  church,  methoyght  I  saw  two  or  three  dangerous- 
looking  men  holding  counsel  together,  and  gazing  at  you  and 
at  her,  and  in  especial  Sir  John  Ramomy,  whom  I  knew  well 
enough,  for  all  his  disguise,  and  the  velvet  patch  over  his  eye, 
aind  his  cloak  so  like  a  serving-man's ; — so  methought,  father 
Simon,  that  as  you  were  old,  and  yonder  slip  of  a  Highlander 
something  too  young  to  do  battle,  I  would  even  walk  quietly 
sftei  you,  not  doubting,  with  the  tools  I  had  about  me,  to  bring 
any  one  to  reason  that  might  disturb  you  in  your  way  home. 
You  know  that  yourself  discovered  me,  and  drew  me  into  the 
house,  whether  I  would  or  no ;  otherwise,  I  promise  you,  I 
would  not  have  seen  your  daughter  till  I  had  donn'd  the  new 
jerkin  which  was  made  at  Berwick  after  the  latest  cut ;  nor 
would  I  have  appeared  before  her  with  these  weapons,  which 
she  dislikes  so  much.  Although,  to  say  truth,  so  many  are  at 
deadly  feud  with  me  for  one  unhappy  chance  or  another,  that 
it  is  as  needful  for  me  as  for  any  man  in  Scotland  to  go  by  night 
with  weapons  about  me." 

"  The  silly  wench  never  thinks  of  that,"  said  Simon  Glover. 
^  She  never  has  sense  to  consider,  that  in  our  dear  native  land  of 
Scotland  every  man  deems  it  his  privilege  and  duty  to  avenge 
his  own  wrong.  But,  Harry,  my  boy,  thou  art  to  blame  for 
taking  her  talk  so  much  to  heart.  1  have  seen  thee  bold 
enough  with  other  wenches — wherefore  so  still  and  tongue-tied 
withher." 

*  M«a  i«««riii|(  jacks,  or  anaor. 

t  That  bt  not  in  drtad  ti  war,  bat  in  tha  noM  wfaidi  ^gir$,  or  Mioagi  to  war ;  k 
MMhi  namely  offensiTe  and  defeoaiva.  "Bodin  in  fair  of  war,**  a  frequant  term  in  oU 
^MNbh  hiatal  I  and  tmraimenta,  nieana,  arrayad  i«  wartika  fuaa. 
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''  Because  she  is  something  different  from  other  maidensi 
father  Glover — ^because  she  is  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
wiser,  higher,  holier,  and  seems  to  me  as  if  she  were  made  o( 
better  clay  than  we  that  approach  her.  I  can  hold  my  bead 
high  enough  with  the  rest  of  the  lasses  round  the  Maypole ; 
but  somehow,  when  I  approach  Catharine,  I  feel  myself  an 
earthly,  coarse,  ferocious  creature,  scarce  worthy  to  look  on 
her,  much  less  to  contradict  the  precepts  which  she  expounds 
to  me." 

"  You  are  an  imprudent  merchant,  Harry  Smith,^  replied 
Simon  ;  "  and  rate  too  high  the  goods  you  wish  to  purchase, 
Catharine  is  a  good  girl,  and  my  daughter ;  but  if  you  make 
her  a  conceited  ape  by  your  bashfulness  and  your  flattery, 
neither  you  or  I  will  see  our  wishes  accomplished." 

"I  often  tear  it,  my  good  father,"  said  the  Smith;  "for  I 
feel  how  little  I  Jim  deserving  of  Catharine." 

**Feel  a  thread's  end  I "  said  the  Glover;  "feel  for  me, 
friend  Smith,  for  Catharine  and  me.  Think  how  the  poor 
thing  is  beset  from  morning  to  night,  and  by  what  sort  of  per- 
sons, even  though  windows  be  down  and  doors  shut.  We  were 
accosted  to-day  by  one  too  powerful  to  be  named, — ay,  and  he 
showed  his  displeasure  openly,  because  I  would  not  permit  him 
to  gallant  my  daughter  in  the  church  itself,  when  the  priest 
was  saying  mass.  There  are  others  scarce  less  reasonable.  1 
sometimes  wish  that  Catharine  were  in  some  degree  less  fair, 
that  she  might  not  catch  that  dangerous  sort  of  admiration  ;  or 
somewhat  less  holy,  that  she  might  sit  down  like  an  honest 
woman,  contented  with  stout  Henry  Smith,  who  could  protect 
his  wife  against  every  sprig  of  chivalry  in  the  Court  of  Scot- 
land." 

"  And  if  I  did  not,"  said  Henry,  thrusting  out  a  hand  and 
arm  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  giant  for  bone  and  muscle, 
"  I  would  I  may  never  bring  hammer  upon  anvil  again  1  Ay, 
an  it  were  come  but  that  length,  my  fair  Catharine  should  see 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  a  man  having  the  trick  of  defence. 
But  I  believe  she  thinks  the  whole  world  is  one  great  minster* 
church,  and  that  all  who  live  in  it  should  behave  as  if  they 
were  at  an  eternal  mass." 

"  Nay,  in  truth,"  said  the  father,  "  she  has  strange  influence 
over  those  who  approach  her — the  Highland  lad,  Conachar, 
with  whom  I  have  been  troubled  for  these  two  or  three  yeara^ 
although  you  may  see  he  has  the  natural  spirit  of  his  people, 
obeys  the  least  sign  which  Catharine  makes  him,  and,  indeed, 
will  hardly  be  ruled  by  any  one  else  in  the  bouse.    She  tabM 
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mach  pains  with  him  to  bring  hint  from  his  rude  Hkhltnd 
habits." 

Here  Harry  Smith  became  uneasy  in  his  chair,  lifted  the 
flagon,  set  it  down,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  "  The  devil  take 
the  young  Highland  whelp  and  his  whole  kindred  1  What  has 
Catharine  to  do  to  instruct  such  a  fellow  as  he  ?  He  will  be 
just  like  the  wolf-cub  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  train  to  the 
offices  of  a  dog,  and  every  one  thought  him  reclaimed,  till,  in 
an  ill  hour,  I  went  to  walk  on  the  hill  of  Moncreiff,  when  he 
broke  loose  on  the  laird's  flock,  and  made  a  havoc  that  I  might 
well  have  rued,  had  the  laird  not  wanted  a  harness  at  the  time. 
And  I  marvel  that  you,  being  a  sensible  man,  father  Glover, 
will  keep  this  Highland  young  fellow — a  likely  one,  I  promise 
you — so  nigh  to  Catharine,  as  if  there  were  no  other  than  your 
daughter  to  serve  him  for  a  schoolmistress." 

"  Fie,  my  son,  fie, — now  you  are  jealous,"  said  Simon,  "  of 
a  poor  young  fellow  who,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  resides  here,  be- 
cause he  may  not  so  well  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  father  Simon,"  retorted  the  Smith,  who  had  all  the 
narrow-minded  feelings  of  the  burghers  of  his  time ;  "  an  it 
were  not  for  fear  of  offence,  I  would  say  that  you  have  even 
too  much  packing  and  peeling  with  yonder  loons  out  of 
burgh." 

**  I  must  get  my  deer-hides,  buck-skins,  kid-skins,  and  so 
forth,  somewhere,  my  good  Harry, — and  Highlandmen  give 
good  bargains." 

"  They  can  afford  them,"  replied  Henry,  dryly ;  "  for  they 
sell  nothing  but  stolen  gear." 

"  Well,  well, — be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  business  where 
they  get  the  bestial,  so  I  get  the  hides.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
there  are  certain  considerations  why  I  am  willing  to  oblige  the 
father  of  this  young  man,  by  keeping  him  here.  And  he  is  but 
half  a  Highlander  neither,  and  wants  a  thought  of  the  dour 
spirit  of  a  Glune-amie  ;*  after  all,  I  have  seldom  seen  him  so 
fierce  as  he  showed  himself  but  now." 

"You  could  not,  unless  he  had  killed  his  man,"  replied  the 
Smith,  in  the  same  dry  tone. 

•*  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  it,  Harry,  Til  set  all  other  re^ 
spects  aside,  and  send  the  land-louper  to  seek  other  quarters 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  the  Smith,  "  you  cannot  suppose  that 
Harry  Gow  cares  the  value  of  a  smithy-dander  t  for  such  a  cub 
as  yonder  cata-mountain?   I  care  little,  I  promise  you,  though 

*  Note  E.     Glttoie-amia.  t  Ciiid» 
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ftll  his  clan  were  coming  down  the  Shoegate*  with  slogan 
crying,  and  pipes  playing ;  1  would  find  fifty  blades  and 
bucklers  would  send  them  back  faster  than  they  came.  But, 
to  speak  truth — though  it  is  a  fool's  speech,  too— I  care 
not  to  see  the  fellow  so  much  with  Catharine.  Remember, 
father  Glover,  your  trade  keeps  your  eyes  and  hands  close 
employed,  and  must  have  your  heedful  care,  even  if  this  lazy 
lurdane  wrought  at  it,  which  you  know  yourself  he  seldom 
does." 

"  And  that  is  true,"  said  Simon  ;  "  he  cuts  all  his  gloves 
out  for  the  right  hand,  and  never  could  finish  a  pair  in  his  life." 

"  No  doubt  his  notions  of  skin-cutting  are  rather  different," 
said  Henry.  "  But  with  your  leave,  father,  I  would  not  only 
say,  that  work  he,  or  be  he  idle,  he  has  no  bleared  eyes, — no 
hands  seared  with  the  hot  iron,  and  welked  by  the  use  of  the 
fore^hammer, — no  hair  rusted  in  the  smoke,  and  singed  in  the 
furnace,  like  the  hide  of  a  badger,  rather  than  what  is  fit  to  be 
covered  with  a  Christian  bonnet.  Now,  let  Catharine  be  as 
good  a  wench  as  ever  lived,  and  I  will  uphold  her  to  be  the 
best  in  Perth,  yet  she  must  see  and  know  that  these  things 
make  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence is  not  in  my  favor." 

"  Here  is  to  thee,  with  all  my  heart,  son  Harry,'*  said  the 
old  man,  filling  a  brimmer  to  his  companion,  and  another  to 
himself ;  *'  I  see  that,  good  smith  as  thou  art,  thou  ken'st  not 
the  mettle  that  women  are  made  of.  Thou  must  be  bold, 
Henry  ;  and  bear  thyself  not  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  the 
gallow-lee,  but  like  a  gay  young  fellow,  who  knows  his  own 
worth,  and  will  not  be  slighted  by  the  best  grandchild  Eve 
ever  had.  Catharine  is  a  woman  like  her  mother  ;  and  thou 
thinkest  foolishly  to  suppose  they  are  all  set  on  what  pleases 
the  eye.  Their  ear  must  be  pleased  too,  man  ;  they  must  know 
that  he  whom  they  favor  is  bold  and  buxom,  and  might  have 
the  love  of  twenty,  though  he  is  suing  for  theirs.  Believe  an 
old  man,  women  walk  more  by  what  others  think  than  by  what 
they  think  themselves  ;  and  when  she  asks  for  the  boldest  man 
in  Perth,  whom  shall  she  hear  named  but  Harry  Burn-the-wind  } 
— The  best  armorer  that  ever  fashioned  weapon  on  anvil  ?  why, 
Harry  Smith  again — the  tightest  dancer  at  the  Maypole? 
why,  the  lusty  smith — the  gayest  troller  of  ballads  .^  why,  who 
but  Harry  Gow  ? — The  best  wrestler,  sword-and-buckler  player 
— the  king  of  the  weapon-shawing — the  breaker  of  mad  horses 
'—the   tamer  of  wild   Highlandmeu  1 — evermore  it  is  thee— 

*  A  priocipal  strtct  in  Perth. 
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thee — no  one  but  thee. — And  shall  Catharine  prefer  yonder 
slip  of  a  Highland  boy  to  thee  ? — Pshaw !  she  might  as  well 
make  a  steel  gauntlet  out  of  kid's  leather.  I  tell  thee,  Conachar 
is  nothing  to  her,  but  so  far  as  she  would  fain  prevent  the  devil 
having  his  due  of  him  as  of  other  Highlandmen — God  bless  her, 
poor  thing !  she  would  bring  all  mankind  to  better  thoughts  if 
she  could." 

"  In  which  she  will  fail  to  a  certainty," — said  the  Smith, 
who,  as  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  had  no  good-will  to  the 
Highland  race.  "  I  will  wager  on  Old  Nick,  of  whom  I  should 
know  something,  he  being  indeed  a  worker  in  the  same  element 
with  myself,  against  Catharine  on  that  debate — the  devil  will 
have  the  tartan  ;  that  is  sure  enough." 

"  Ay,  but  Catharine,"  replied  the  Glover,  "  hath  a  second 
tfaou  knowest  little  of — Father  Clement  has  taken  the  young 
reiver  in  hand,  and  he  fears  a  hundred  devils  as  little  as  I  do 
a  flock  of  geese." 

"Father  Clement?**  said  the  Smith;  "you  are  always 
making  some  new  saint  in  this  godly  city  of  St.  Johnston. 
Pray,  who,  for  a  devil's  drubber,  may  he  be  ? — One  of  your 
hermits  that  is  trained  for  the  work  like  a  wrestler  for  the  ring, 
and  brings  himself  to  trim  by  fasting  and  penance — is  he  not  ? " 

"  No,  that  is  the  mar\'el  of  it,"  said  Simon  ;  **  Father  Clem- 
ent eats,  drinks,  and  lives,  much  like  other  folk — all  the  rules 
of  the  Church,  nevertheless,  strictly  observed." 

"Oh,  I  comprehend! — a  buxom  priest,  that  thinks  more  of 
good  living  than  of  good  life — tipples  a  can  on  Fastem's  Eve, 
to  enable  him  to  face  Lent — ^has  a  pleasant  in  principia — ^and 
confesses  all  the  prettiest  women  about  the  town  ? " 

"You  are  on  the  bow-hand  still,  Smith.  I  tell  you,  my 
daughter  and  I  could  nose  out  either  a  fasting  hypocrite  or  a 
full  one.  But  Father  Clement  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"  But  what  is  he  then,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  One  who  is  either  greatly  better  than  half  his  brethren  of 
Saint  Johnston  put  together,  or  so  much  worse  than  the  worst 
of  them,  that  it  is  sin  and  shame  that  he  is  suffered  to  abide  in 
the  country." 

"  Methinks  it  were  easy  to  tell  whether  he  be  the  one  or  the 
other,"  said  the  Smith. 

"  Content  you,  my  friend,"  said  Simon,  "  with  knowing,  that 
if  you  judge  Father  Clement  by  what  you  see  him  do  and  hear 
him  say,  you  will  think  of  him  as  the  best  and  kindest  man  in 
the  world — with  a  comfort  for  every  man's  grief,  a  counsel  for 
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tvcry  man's  difficulty,  the  rich  man's  surest  guide,  and  the  poor 
man's  best  friend.  But  if  you  listen  to  what  the  Dominicans 
say  of  him,  he  is — Benedicite  I  " — (here  the  Glover  crossed 
himself  on  brow  and  bosom) — "  a  foul  heretic,  who  ought,  by 
means  of  earthly  flame,  to  be  sent  to  those  which  burn 
eternally." 

The  Smith  also  crossed  himself,  and  exclaimed, — **  Saint 
Mary!  father  Simon,  and  do  you,  who  are  so  good  and  prudent 
that'you  have  been  called  the  Wise  Glover  of  Perth,  let  your 
daughter  attend  the  ministry  of  one  who — the  saints  preserve 
us! — may  be  in  league'with  the  foul  Fiend  himself?  Why, 
was  it  not  a  priest  who  raised  the  devil  in  the  Meal  Vennel, 
when  Hodge  Jackson's  house  was  blown  down  in  the  great 
wind  ?— did  not  the  devil  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  Tay, 
dressed  in  a  priest's  scapular,  gamboling  like  a  pellach  amongst 
the  waves,  the  morning  when  our  stately  bridge  was  swept 
away  ? " 

"I  cannot  tell  whether  he  did  or  no,"  said  the  Glover ;  "I 
only  know  I  saw  him  not.  As  to  Catharine,  she  cannot  be  said 
to  use  Father  Clement's  ministry,  seeing  her  confessor  is  old 
Father  Francis  the  Dominican,  from  whom  she  had  her  shrift 
to-day.  But  women  will  sometimes  be  wilful,  and  sure  enough 
she  consults  with  Father  Clement  more  than  I  could  wish; 
and  yet,  when  I  have  spoken  with  him  myself,  I  have  thought 
him  so  good  and  holy  a  man,  that  I  could  have  trusted  my  own 
salvation  with  him.  There  are  bad  reports  of  him  among  the 
Dominicans,  that  is  certain.  But  what  have  we  laymen  to  do 
with  such  things,  my  son  ?  Let  us  pay  Mother  Church  her 
dues,  give  our  alms,  confess  and  do  our  penance  duly,  and  the 
saints  will  bear  us  out." 

"  Ay,  truly  ;  and  they  will  have  consideration,"  said  the 
Smith,  '*  for  any  rash  and  unhappy  blow  that  a  man  may  deal 
in  a  ^ght,  when  his  party  was  on  defence,  and  standing  up  to 
him ;  and  that's  the  only  creed  a  man  can  live  upon  in  Scot- 
land, let  your  daughter  think  what  she  pleases.  Marry,  a  man 
must  know  his  fence,  or  have  a  short  lease  of  his  life,  in  any 
place  where  blows  are  going  so  rife.  Five  nobles  to  our  altar 
have  cleared  me  for  the  best  man  I  ever  had  misfortune  with." 

"  Let  us  finish  our  flask,  then,"  said  the  old  Glover  ;  "  for  I 
reckon  the  Dominican  tower  is  tolling  midnight.  And  hark 
thee,  son  Henry ;  be  at  the  lattice  window  on  our  east  gable 
by  the  very  peep  of  dawn,  and  make  me  aware  thou  art  come 
by  whistling  the  Smith's  call  gently.     I  will  contrive  that  Cath- 
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arine  shall  look  out  of  the  window,  and  thus  thou  wilt  have  all 
the  privileges  of  being  a  gallant  Valentine  through  the  rest  of 
the  year ;  which  if  thou  canst  not  use  to  thine  own  advantage, 
I  shall  be  led  to  think,  that,  for  all  thou  be'st  covered  with  the 
lion's  hide,  Nature  has  left  on  thee  the  long  ears  of  the  ass." 

"  Amen,  father,"  said  the  armorer ;  "  a  hearty  good-night  to 
3rou ;  and  God's  blessing  on  your  roof-tree,  and  those  whom  it 
covers.  You  shall  hear  the  Smith's  call  sound  by  cock-crow- 
ing; I  warrant  I  put  Sir  Chanticleer  to  shame." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave ;  and,  thoue^h  completely  un- 
daunted, moved  through  the  deserted  streets  Tike  one  upon  his 
guard,  to  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  situated  in  the  Mill 
Wynd,  at  the  western  end  of  Perth. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Whftft  in  this  tnnnoi]  aamm'd  into  our  ptrtif 
Faith,  but  the  pit-«-pat  of  poor  yooog  hearts. 

Deydbv. 

The  sturdy  armorer  was  not,  it  may  be  believed,  slack  in 
keeping  the  appointment  assigned  by  his  intended  father-in-law. 
He  went  through  the  process  of  his  toilet  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care,  throwing,  as  far  as  he  could,  those  points  which  had 
a  military  air  into  the  shade.  He  was  far  too  noted  a  person, 
to  venture  to  go  entirely  unarmed  in  a  town  where  he  had  in- 
deed many  friends,  but  also,  from  the  character  of  many  of  hit 
former  exploits,  several  deadly  enemies,  at  whose  hands,  should 
they  take  him  at  advantage,  he  knew  he  had  little  mercy  to  ex* 
pect  He  therefore  wore  under  his  jerkin  a  secret^  or  coat  of 
chain-mail,  made  so  light  and  flexible  that  it  interfered  as  little 
with  his  movements  as  a  modern  under-waistcoat,  yet  of  such 

Eroof  as  he  might  safely  depend  upon,  every  ring  of  it  having 
een  wrought  and  joined  by  his  own  hands.  Above  this  he 
wore,  like  others  of  his  age  and  degree,  the  Flemish  hose  and 
doublet,  which,  in  honor  of  the  holy  tide,  were  of  the  best  super- 
fine English  broad  cloth,  light  blue  in  color,  slashed  out  with 
black  satin,  and  passamented  (laced,  that  is)  with  embroidery  of 
black  silk.  His  walking  boots  were  of  cordovan  leather;  bit 
doak  of  good  Scottish  gray,  which  served  to  conceal  a  whingeCi 
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or  couteau  de  chasse^  that  hung  at  his  belt,  and  was  his  only  offeo* 
sive  weapon,  for  he  carried  in  his  hand  but  a  rod  of  holly.  His 
black  velvet  bonnet  was  lined  with  steel,  quilted  between  the 
metal  and  his  head,  and  thus  constituted  a  means  of  defence 
which  might  safely  be  trusted  to. 

Upon  the  whole,  Henry  had  the  appearance,  to  which  he  was 
well  entitled,  of  a  burgher  of  wealth  and  consideration,  assuming 
in  his  dress  as  much  consequence  as  he  could  display,  without 
stepping  beyond  his  own  rank,  and  encroaching  on  that  of  the 
gentry.  Neither  did  his  frank  and  manly  deportment,  though 
indicating  a  total  indifference  to  danger,  bear  the  least  resem* 
blance  to  that  of  the  bravoes  or  swash-bucklers  of  the  day, 
amongst  whom  Henry  was  sometimes  unjustly  ranked  by  those 
who  imputed  the  frays,  in  which  he  was  so  often  engaged,  to  a 
quarrelsome  and  violent  temper,  resting  upon  a  consciousness 
of  his  personal  strength  and  knowledge  of  his  weapon.  On  the 
contrary,  every  feature  bore  the  easy  and  good-humored  ex- 
pression of  one  who  neither  thought  of  inflicting  mischief,  nor 
dreaded  it  from  others. 

Having  attired  himself  in  his  best,  the  honest  armorer  next 
placed  nearest  to  his  heart  ^which  throbbed  at  its  touch)  a  little 
gift  which  he  had  long  provided  for  Catharine  Glover,  and  which 
his  quality  of  Valentine  would  presently  give  him  tlie  title  to 
present,  and  her  to  receive,  without  regard  to  maidenly  scruples. 
It  was  a  small  ruby  cut  into  the  form  of  a  heart,  transfixed  with 
a  golden  arrow,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  small  purse  made  of  links 
of  the  finest  work  in  steel,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  a 
hauberk  to  a  king.     Round  the  verge  of  the  purse  were  these 

words- 
Love's  darti 
Cleave  hearts 
Through  mail-shirtt. 

This  device  had  cost  the  armorer  some  thought,  and  he  was 
much  satisfied  with  his  composition,  because  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  his  skill  could  defend  all  hearts  saving  his  own.  He 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  hastened  trough  the  still 
silent  streets,  determined  to  appear  at  the  window  appointed  a 
little  before  dawn. 

With  this  purpose,  he  passed  up  the  High  Street,*  and 
turned  down  the  opening  where  Saint  John's  Church  now  stands, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Curfew  Street,!  when  it  occurred  to  him, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that  he  was  at  least  an  hour  too 
tarly  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  appear 
•NottF.   HifhStreet.  fNoteG.    CtuftwSlrwt. 
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at  the  place  of  rendezvous  till  nearer  the  time  assigned.  Other 
gallants  were  not  unlikely  to  be  on  the  watch  as  well  as  hiniseli, 
about  the  house  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ;  and  he  knew  his 
own  foible  so  well,  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  chance  of  a 
scuffle  arising  betwixt  them.  "  I  have  the  advantage,"  he 
thought,  "  by  my  father  Simon's  friendship  ;  and  why  should 
I  stain  my  dngers  with  the  blood  of  the  poor  creatures  that  are 
not  worthy  my  notice,  since  they  are  so  much  less  fortunate 
than  myself  ?  No,  no ;  I  will  be  wise  for  once,  and  keep  at  a 
distance  from  all  temptation  to  a  broil.  They  shall  have  no 
more  time  to  quarrel  with  me  than  just  what  it  may  require  for 
me  to  give  the  signal,  and  for  my  father  Simon  to  answer  it.  I 
wonder  how  the  old  man  will  contrive  to  bring  her  to  the  win- 
dow ?  I  fear,  if  she  knew  his  purpose,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  carry  it  into  execution." 

While  these  lover-like  thoughts  were  passing  through  hit 
brain,  the  armorer  loitered  in  his  pace,  often  turning  his  eyes 
eastward,  and  eyeing  the  firmament,  in  which  no  slight  shades 
c^  gray  were  banning  to  fiickler,  to  announce  the  approach  of 
dawn,  however  distant,  which,  to  the  impatience  of  the  stout 
armorer,  seemed  on  that  morning  to  abstain  longer  than  usual 
from  occupying  her  eastern  barbican.  He  was  now  passing 
slowly  under  the  wall  of  Saint  Anne's  Chapel  (not  failing  to 
cross  himself  and  say  an  ave^  as  he  trode  the  consecrated 
ground)  when  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  behind  one 
of  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  ch^)el,  said,  **  He  lingers  that 
has  need  to  run." 

**Who  speaks?"  said  the  armorer,  lookine  around  him, 
somewhat  startled  at  an  address  so  unexpected,  both  in  its  tone 
and  tenor. 

**  No  matter  who  speaks,"  answered  the  same  voice.  ''  Do 
thou  make  great  speed,  or  thou  wilt  scarce  make  good  speed. 
Bandy  not  words,  but  begone." 

**  Saint  or  sinner,  angel  or  devil,"  said  Henry,  crossing  him- 
self, "  your  advice  touches  me  but  too  dearly  to  be  neglected. 
Saint  Valentine  be  thy  speed  !  " 

So  saying,  he  instantly  changed  his  loitering  pace  to  one 
with  which  few  people  could  have  kept  up,  and  in  an  instant 
was  in  Couvrefew  Street.  He  had  not  made  three  steps  towards 
Simon  Glover's,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  street, 
when  two  men  started  from  under  the  houses  on  different  sides, 
and  advanced,  as  it  were  by  concert,  to  intercept  his  passage. 
The  imperfect  light  only  permitted  him  to  discern  that  they 
wore  the  Highland  mantle. 
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"  Clear  the  way,  catheran,"  said  the  armorer,  in  the  deep 
atem  voice  which  corresponded  with  the  breadth  of  his  chest 

They  did  not  answer,  at  least  intelligibly  \  but  he  could  see 
that  they  drew  their  swords,  with  the  purpose  of  withstanding 
him  by  violence.  Conjecturing  some  evil,  but  of  what  kind  he 
could  not  anticipate,  Henry  instantly  determined  to  make  his 
way  through  whatever  odds,  and  defend  his  mistress,  or  at 
least  die  at  her  feet.  He  cast  his  cloak  over  his  left  arm  as 
a  buckle,  and  advanced  rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  two  men. 
The  nearest  made  a  thrust  at  him  ;  but  Henry  Smith,  parrying 
the  blow  with  his  cloak,  dashed  his  arm  in  the  man's  face,  and 
tripping  him  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a  severe  fall  on  the 
causeway ;  while  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  struck  a  blow 
with  his  whinger  at  the  fellow  who  was  upon  his  right  hand, 
to  severely  applied,  that  he  also  lay  prostrate  by  his  associate. 
Meanwhile,  the  armorer  pushed  forward  in  alarm,  for  which 
the  circumstance  of  the  streeet  being  guarded  or  defended  by 
strangers,  who  conducted  themselves  with  such  violence,  at- 
forded  sufficient  reason.  He  heard  a  suppressed  whisper  and 
a  bustle  under  the  Glover's  windows — those  very  windowji 
from  which  he  had  expected  to  be  hailed  by  Catherine  as  hei 
Valentine.  He  kept  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  that  ho 
might  reconnoitre  their  number  and  purpose.  But  one  of  the 
party,  who  were  beneath  the  window,  observing  or  hearing 
him,  crossed  the  street  also,  and  taking  him  doubtless  for  one 
of  the  sentinels,  asked,  in  a  whisper,  "  What  noise  was  yonder, 
Kenneth  ?  why  gave  you  not  the  signal  ?  " 

"  Villain  !  *'  said  Henry,  "  you  are  discovered,  and  you  shall 
die  the  death  1 " 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  dealt  the  stranger  a  blow  with  his 
weapon,  which  would  probably  have  made  his  words  good  had 
not  the  man,  raising  his  arm,  received  on  his  hand  the  blow 
meant  for  his  head.  The  wound  must  have  been  a  severe  one, 
for  he  staggered  and  fell  with  a  deep  groan.  Without  noticing 
him  farther,  Henry  Smith  sprung  forward  upon  a  party  of  men 
who  seemed  engaged  in  placing  a  ladder  against  the  lattice 
window  in  the  gable.  Henry  did  not  stop,  either  to  count 
their  numbers  or  to  ascertain  their  purpose.  But  crying  the 
alarm-word  of  the  town,  and  giving  the  signal  at  which  the 
burghers  were  wont  to  collect,  he  rushed  on  the  night-walkers, 
one  of  whom  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  ladder.  The 
Smith  seized  it  by  the  rounds,  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement, 
and  placing  his  foot  on  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  bees 
mounting,  prevented  him  from  regaining   his  fMt.     His  so- 
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eoDiplices  struck  fiercely  at  Henry,  to  extricate  their  com- 
panion. But  his  mail-coat  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he 
repaid  their  blows  with  interest,  shouting  aloud,  **  Help,  help, 
for  bonnie  St  Johnston  ! — Bows  and  blades,  brave  citizens  ! 
bows  and  blades  1 — they  break  into  our  houses  under  cloud  of 
night" 

These  words,  which  resounded  far  through  the  streets,  were 
accompanied  by  as  many  fierce  blows,  dealt  with  good  effect 
among  those  whom  the  armorer  assailed.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  began  to  awaken  and  appear  on 
the  street  in  their  shirts,  with  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of 
them  with  torches.  The  assailants  now  endeavored  to  make 
their  escape,  which  all  of  them  effected  excepting  the  man  who 
had  been  thrown  down  along  with  the  ladder.  Him  the  in- 
trepid armorer  had  caught  by  the  throat  in  the  scuffle,  and  held 
as  fast  as  the  greyhound  holds  the  hare.  The  other  wounded 
men  were  borne  off  by  their  comrades. 

"  Here  are  a  sort  of  knaves  breaking  peace  within  burgh," 
uud  Henry  to  the  neighbors  who  began  to  assemble  ;  ''  make 
after  the  rogues.  They  cannot  all  get  off,  for  I  have  maimed 
•ome  of  them  ;  the  blood  will  guide  you  to  them." 

*'  Some  Highland  catherans,"  said  the  citizens, — '^  up,  and 
chase,  neighbors ! " 

"  Ay,  chase — chase, — leave  me  to  manage  this  fellow,*'  con- 
tinued the  armorer. 

The  assbtants  dispersed  in  different  directions,  their  lights 
flashing,  and  their  cries  resounding  through  the  whole  adjacent 
district 

In  the  mean  time  the  armorer's  captive  entreated  for  free- 
dom, using  both  promises  and  threats  to  obtain  it.  "  As  thou 
art  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  let  me  go,  and  what  is  past  shall 
be  forgiven." 

"  I  am  no  gentleman,"  said  Henry — "  I  am  Hal  of  the 
Wynd,  a  burgess  of  Perth  \  and  I  have  done  nothing  to  need 
forgiveness.* 

"Villain,  thou  hast  done  thou  knowest  not  what !  But  let 
me  go,  and  I  will  fill  thy  bonnet  with  gold  pieces." 

"  I  shall  fill  thy  bonnet  with  a  cloven  head  presei^ly,"  said 
the  armorer,  "  unless  thou  stand  still  as  a  true  prisoner." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  Harry  ? "  said  Simon,  who 
now  appeared  at  the  window. — "  I  hear  thy  voice  in  another 
tone  than  I  expected. — ^What  is  all  this  noise  ?  and  why  are  the 
neighbors  gathering  to  the  affray  ? " 

"  There  have  been  a  proper  set  of  limmers  about  to  scale 
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your  windows,  father  Simon ;  but  I  am  like  to  prove  godfatht^r 
to  one  of  them,  whom  I  hold  here,  as  fast  as  ever  vice  held 
iron," 

"Hear  me,  Simon  Glover,"  said  the  prisoner;  "let  me  but 
speak  but  one  word  with  you  in  private,  and  rescue  me  from 
the  gripe  of  this  iron-fisted  and  leaden-pated  clown,  and  I  will 
show  thee,  that  no  harm  was  designed  to  thee  or  thine  ;  and, 
moreover,  tell  thee  what  will  much  advantage  thee." 

"  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  Simon  Glover,  who  now 
came  to  the  door  with  a  dark-lantern  in  his  hand.  "  Son  Smith, 
let  this  young  man  speak  with  me.  There  is  no  danger  in  him, 
1  promise  you.  Stay  but  an  instant  where  you  are,  and  let  no 
one  enter  the  house,  either  to  attack  or  defend.  I  will  be 
answerable  that  this  galliard  meant  but  some  Saint  Valentine's 
jest.*' 

So  saying,  the  old  man  pulled  in  the  prisoner  and  shut  the 
door,  leaving  Henry  a  little  surprised  at  the  unexpected  light 
in  which  his  father-in-law  had  viewed  the  aflfray.  **  A  jest !  " 
he  said :  "  it  might  have  been  a  strange  jest  if  they  had  got 
into  the  maiden's  sleeping  room  ! — And  they  would  have  done 
so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  honest  friendly  voice  from  betwixt 
the  buttresses,  which,  if  it  were  not  that  of  the  blessed  Saint, 
(though  what  am  I  that  the  holy  person  should  speak  to  me  ?) 
could  not  sound  in  that  place  without  her  permission  and 
assent,  and  for  which  I  will  promise  her  a  wax  candle  at  her 
shrine,  as  long  as  my  whinger, — and  I  would  I  had  had  my 
two-handed  broadsword  in  stead,  both  for  the  sake  of  St. 
Johnston  and  of  the  rogues,  for  of  a  certain,  those  whingers  are 
pretty  toys,  but  more  fit  for  a  boy's  hand  than  a  man's.  Oh, 
my  old  two-handed  Trojan,  hadst  thou  been  in  my  hands,  as 
thou  hang'st  presently  at  the  tester  of  my  bed,  the  legs  of  those 
rogues  had  not  carried  their  bodies  so  clean  off  the  field.  But 
there  come  lighted  torches  and  drawn  swords. — So  ho— stand ! 
— Are  you  for  Saint  Johnston  } — If  friends  to  the  bonnie  burgh, 
you  are  well  come." 

**  We  have  been  but  bootless  hunters,"  said  the  townsmen. 
"  We  followed  by  the  tracks  of  the  blood  into  the  Dominican 
burial-ground,  and  we  started  two  fellows  from  amongst  the 
tombs,  supporting  betwixt  them  a  third,  who  had  probably  got 
some  of  your  marks  about  him,  Harry.  They  got  to  the  postern 
gate  before  we  could  overtake  them,  and  rang  the  sanctuary 
bell — the  gate  opened,  and  in  went  they.  So  they  are  safe  is 
girth  and  sanctuary,  and  we  may  go  to  our  cold  beds  and  warm 
us." 
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"  Ay/'  said  one  of  the  party,  "  the  good  Dominicans  have 
always  some  devout  brother  of  their  convent  sitting  up  to  open 
the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  to  any  poor  soul  that  is  in  trouble, 
and  desires  shelter  in  the  church." 

**  Yes,  if  the  poor  hunted  soul  can  pav  for  it,"  said  another; 
"  but,  truly,  if  he  be  poor  in  purse  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he  may 
stand  on  the  outside  till  the  hounds  come  up  with  him." 

A  third,  who  had  been  poring  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
ground  by  advantage  of  his  torch,  now  looked  upwards  and 
^>oke.  He  was  a  brisk,  forward,  rather  corpulent  little  man, 
<^led  Oliver  Proudfute,  reasonably  wealthy,  and  a  leading  m^ 
in  his  craft,  which  was  that  of  bonnet-makers ;  he  therefore 
spoke  as  one  in  authority. — "  Canst  tell  us,  jolly  Smith/' — ^for 
they  recognized  each  other  by  the  lights  which  were  brought 
into  the  streets, — "what  manner  of  fellows  they  were  who 
raised  up  this  fray  within  the  burgh  ? " 

**  ITie  two  that  I  first  saw,"  answered  the  armorer,  "  seemed 
to  me,  as  well  as  I  could  observe  them,  to  have  Highland  plaids 
about  them.'* 

''Like  enough — like  enough/'  answered  another  citizen, 
shaking  his  head.  ''  It's  a  shame  the  breaches  in  our  walls  are 
not  repaired,  and  that  these  land-louping  Highland  scoundrels 
are  left  at  liberty  to  take  honest  men  and  women  out  of  their 
beds  any  night  that  is  dark  enough." 

"  But  look  here,  neighbors,"  said  Oliver  Proudfute,  showing 
a  bloody  hand,  which  he  had  picked  up  from  the  ground ; 
*'  when  did  such  a  hand  as  this  tie  a  Highlandman's  brogues  ? 
It  is  large,  indeed,  and  bony,  but  as  fine  as  a  lady's,  with  a  ring 
that  sparkles  like  a  gleaming  candle.  Simon  Glover  has  made 
eloves  for  this  hand  before  now,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
for  he  works  for  all  the  courtiers."  The  spectators  here  began 
to  gaze  on^the  bloody  token  with  various  comments. 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  one,  "  Harry  Smith  had  best 
show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  for  it,  since  the  justiciar  will  scarce 
think  the  protecting;  a  burgess's  house  an  excuse  for  cutting  off 
a  gentleman's  hand.    There  be  hard  laws  against  mutilation." 

"  Fie  upon  you,  that  you  will  say  so,  Michael  Wabster,** 
answered  the  bonnet-maker  ;  "  are  we  not  representatives  and 
successors  of  the  stout  old  Romans,  who  built  Perth  as  like  to 
their  own  city  as  they  could  ?  And  have  we  not  charters  from 
all  our  noble  kings  and  progenitors,  as  being  their  loving  liege- 
men ?  And  would  you  have  us  now  yield  up  our  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  our  outfang  and  infang,  our  hand-habend, 
our  back-bearand,   and   our  blood-suits  and    amerciament^ 
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escheats,  and  commodities,  and  suffer  an  honest  burgess's  house 
to  be  assaulted  without  seeking  for  redress  ?  No— brave  citi* 
zens,  craftsmen  and  burgesses,  the  Tay  shall  shall  flow  back  to 
Dunkeld  before  we  submit  to  such  injustice  ! " 

**  And  how  can  we  help  it  ? "  said  a  grave  old  man,  who 
stood  leaning  on  a  two-handed  sword — "  What  would  you  have 
us  do?" 

"  Marry,  Bailie  Craigdallie,  I  wonder  that  you,  of  all  men, 
ask  the  question.  I  would  have  you  pass  like  true  men  from 
this  very  place  to  the  King's  Grace's  presence,  raise  him  from 
his  royal  rest,  and  presenting  to  him  the  piteous  case  of  our 
being  called  forth  from  our  beds  at  this  season,  with  little  bet- 
ter covering  than  these  shirts,  I  would  show  him  this  bloody 
token,  and  know  from  his  Grace's  own  royal  lips,  whether  it  is 
just  and  honest  that  his  loving  lieges  should  be  thus  treated  bv 
the  knights  and  nobles  of  his  deboshed  court.  And  this  I  call 
pushing  our  cause  warmly." 

"  Warmly,  sayest  thou  ? "  replied  the  old  burgess  ;  "  why, 
so  warmly,  that  we  shall  all  die  of  cold,  man,  before  the  porter 
turn  a  key  to  let  us  into  the  royal  presence. — Come  friends, 
the  night  is  bitter — we  have  kept  our  watch  and  ward  like  men, 
and  our  jolly  Smith  hath  given  a  warning  to  those  that  would 
wrong  us,  which  shall  be  worth  twenty  proclamations  of  the 
King. — ^To-morrow  is  a  new  day  ;  we  will  consult  on  this 
matter  on  this  self-same  spot,  and  consider  what  measures 
should  be  taken  for  discovery  and  pursuit  of  the  villains.  And 
therefore  let  us  dismiss  before  the  heart's  blood  freeze  in  our 
veins." 

"Bravo,  bravo,  neighbor  Craigdallie — St.  Johnston  focw 
ever!" 

Oliver  Proudfute  would  still  have  spoken ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  pitiless  orators  who  think  that  their  eloquencfc  can  over- 
come all  inconveniences  in  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
But  no  one  would  listen ;  and  the  citizens  dispersed  to  their 
own  houses  by  the  light  of  the  dawn,  which  began  now  to  streak 
the  horizon. 

They  were  scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of  the  Glover's  house 
opened,  and,  seizing  the  Smith  by  the  hand,  the  old  man  pulled 
him  in. 

"Where  is  the  prisoner?"  demanded  the  armorer, 

••  He  is  gone — escaped — fled — what  do  I  know  of  him  }  * 
said  the  Glover.  "  He  got  out  at  the  back  door,  and  so  through 
the  little  garden. — ^Think  not  of  him,  but  come  and  see  the 
Valentine,  whose  honor  and  life  you  have  saved  this  morning.^' 
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'Let  me  but  sheathe  my  weapon/'  said  the  Smit& — *'  let  me 
bat  wash  my  hands." 

^  There  b  not  an  instant  to  lose,  she  is  up  and  almost 
dressed. — Come  on,  man.  She  shall  see  thee  with  thv  good 
weapon  in  thy  hand,  and  with  villain's  blood  on  thy  nngers, 
that  she  may  know  what  i3  the  value  of  a  true  man's  service. 
She  has  stopped  my  mouth  over  long  with  her  pruderies  and 
her  scruples.  I  will  have  her  know  what  a  brave  man's  love 
is  worthy  and  a  bold  burgess's  to  boot" 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

XJjpl  ladf  flirt  and  brtid  thy  hair, 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breexy  air. 

Up  f  attit  thv  bower,  late  wear»  the  bourt 

Long  have  the  rooks  caw'd  rooad  the  tower. 

Joanna  Baxllib. 

Startled  from  her  repose  by  the  noise  of  the  aflfray,  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  had  listened  in  breathless  terror  to  the 
sounds  of  violence  and  outcry  which  arose  from  the  street 
She  had  sunk  on  her  knees  to  pray  for  assistance,  and  when 
she  distinguished  the  voices  of  neighbors  and  friends  collected 
for  her  protection,  she  remained  in  the  same  posture  to  return 
thanks.  She  was  still  kneeling  when  her  father  almost  thrust 
her  champion,  Henry  Smith,  into  her  apartment ;  the  bashful 
lover  hanging  back  at  first,  as  if  afraid  to  give  offence,  and,  on 
observing  her  posture,  from  respect  to  her  devotion. 

"  Father,"  said  the  armorer,  "  she  prays — I  dare  no  more 
•peak  to  her  than  to  a  bishop  when  he  says  mass." 

"  Now,  go  thy  ways,  for  a  right  valiant  and  courageous 
blockhead,"  said  her  father ;  and  then,  speaking  to  his  daugh- 
ter, he  added, — "Heaven  is  best  thanked,  my  daughter,  by 
gratitude  shown  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Here  comes  the  in- 
strument by  whom  God  has  rescued  thee  from  death,  or  perhaps 
from  dishonor,  worse  than  death.  Receive  him,  Catharine,  as 
tisy  true  Valentine,  and  him  whom  I  desire  to  see  my  affection- 
ate son." 

**  Not  thus— father,"  replied  Catharine.  "  I  can  see— can 
•peak  to  no  one  now.  I  am  not  ungrateful — ^perhaps  I  am  too 
thankful  to  the  instrument  of  our  safety ;  but  let  me  thank  the 
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guardian  Saint  who  sent  me  this  timely  relief,  and  give  me  but 
a  moment  to  don  my  kirtle." 

"  Nay,  God-a-mercy,  wench,  it  were  hard  to  deny  thee  time 
to  busk  thy  body  clothes,  since  the  request  is  the  only  words  like 
a  woman  that  thou  hast  uttered  for  these  ten  days. — Truly,  son 
Harry,  I  would  my  daughter  would,  put  off  being  entirely  a 
saint,  till  the  time  comes  for  her  being  canoniz€^d  for  Saint 
Catharine  the  Second.** 

"  Nay,  jest  not,  father  ;  for  I  will  swear  she  has  at  least  one 
sincere  adorer  already,  who  hath  devoted  himself  to  her  pleas- 
ure, so  far  as  sinful  man  may. — Fare-thee-well  then,  for  the 
moment,  fair  maiden,"  he  concluded,  raising  his  voice,  "  and 
Heaven  send  thee  dreams  as  peaceful  as  thy  waking  thoughts. 
I  go  to  watch  thy  slumbers,  and  woe  with  him  that  shall  intrude 
on  them ! " 

**  Nay,  good  and  brave  Henry,  whose  warm  heart  is  at  such 
variance  with  thy  reckless  hand,  thrust  thyself  into  no  farther 
quarrels  to-night ;  but  take  the  kindest  thanks,  and  with  these, 
try  to  assume  the  peaceful  thoughts  which  you  assign  to  me. 
To-morrow  we  will  meet,  that  I  may  assure  you  of  my  gratitude. 
—Farewell!" 

"And  farewell,  lady  and  light  of  my  heart,"  said  the 
armorer ;  and  descending  the  stair  which  led  to  Catharine*^ 
apartment,  was  about  to  sally  forth  into  the  street,  when  the 
Glover  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  I  shall  like  the  ruffle  of  to  night,"  said  he,  "better  than  I 
ever  thought  to  do  the  clashing  of  steel,  if  it  brings  my  daugh- 
ter to  her  senses,  Harry,  and  teaches  her  what  thou  art  worth. 
By  St.  Mac^ider !  *  I  even  love  these  roysterers,  and  am  sorry 
for  that  poor  lover  who  will  never  wear  right-handed  chevron 
again.  Ay  !  he  has  lost  that  which  he  will  miss  all  the  days  of 
his  life,  especially  when  he  goes  to  pull  on  his  gloves, — ay,  he 
will  pay  but  half  a  fee  to  my  craft  in  future. — Nay,  not  a  step 
from  this  house  to-night,"  he  continued.  "  Thou  dost  not  leave 
us,  I  promise  thee,  my  son." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it.  But  I  will,  with  your  permission,  watch 
in  the  street.     The  attack  may  be  renewed." 

"  And  if  it  be,"  said  Simon,  "  thou  wilt  have  better  access  to 
drive  them  back,  having  the  vantage  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
way  of  fighting  which  suits  us  burghers  best — that  of  resisting 
from  behind  stone  walls.     Our  duty  of  watch  and  ward  teaches 

*  A  place  called  vulcari^  Ecdeamagirdie  (Eodesia  Ma^rdi),  not  far  from  Perth,  illi 
\  the  memory  ot  this  old  Gaelic  nint  frora  utter  Lethe. 
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ttt  that  trick ;   besides,  enough  are  awake  and  astir  to  ensure 
OS  peace  and  quiet  till  morning.     So  come  in  this  way/' 

So  saying,  he  drew  Henry,  nothing  loath,  into  the  same 
apartment  where  they  had  supped,  and  where  the  old  woman, 
^o  was  on  foot,  disturbed  as  others  had  been  by  the  nocturnal 
affray,  soon  roused  up  the  fire. 

"  And  now,  my  doughty  son,"  said  the  Glover,  "  what  liquor 
wilt  thou  pledge  thy  fa3ier  in  ? " 

Henry  Smith  had  suffered  himself  to  sink  mechanically  upon 
a  seat  of  old  black  oak,  and  now  gazed  on  the  fire,  that  flashed 
back  a  ruddy  light  over  his  manly  features.  He  muttered  to 
hi\nself  half  audibly — "  Good  Henry — brave  Henry — Ah  !  had 
she  but  said  dear  Henry  !  " 

**  What  liquors  be  these  ?  "  said  the  old  Glover,  laughing. 
"  My  cellar  holds  none  such  ;  but  if  sack,  or  rhenish,  or  wine 
of  Gascony  can  serve,  why  say  the  word,  and  the  flagon  foams 
—that  is  all." 

"The  kmdesi  thanks,"  said  the  armorer,  still  musing,  "that's 
more  than  she  ever  said  to  me  before — the  kindest  thanks — 
what  may  not  that  stretch  to  ?  " 

"  It  shall  stretch  like  kid's  leather,  man,"  said  the  Glover, 
"  if  thou  wilt  but  be  ruled,  and  say  what  thou  wilt  take  for  thy 
morning's  draught." 

"  Whatever  thou  wilt,  father,"  answered  the  armorer,  care- 
lessly, and  relapsed  into  the  analysis  of  Catharine's  speech  to 
him.  "  She  spoke  of  my  warm  heart ;  but  she  also  spoke  of 
my  reckless  hand.  What  earthly  thing  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
this  fighting  fancy  ?  Certainly  I  were  best  strike  my  right  hand 
off,  and  nail  it  to  the  door  of  a  church,  that  it  may  never  do 
roc  discredit  more." 

"  You  have  chopped  off  hands  enough  for  one  night,"  said 
his  friend,  setting  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  table.  "  Why  dost 
thou  vex  thyself,  man  ?  She  would  love  thee  twice  as  well  did 
she  not  see  how  thou  doatest  upon  her.  But  it  becomes  serious 
now.  I  am  not  to  have  the  risk  of  my  booth  being  broken,  and 
my  house  plundered,  by  the  hell-raking  followers  of  the  nobles, 
because  she  is  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  and  please  ye. 
No,  she  shall  know  I  am  her  father,  and  will  have  that  obedi- 
ence to  which  law  and  gospel  give  me  right.  I  will  have  her 
thy  wife,  Henry,  my  heart  of  gold — thy  wife,  my  man  of  mettle, 
and  tiiat  before  many  weeks  are  over.  Come,  come,  here  is  to 
thy  meny  bridal,  jolly  Smith." 

The  father  quaffed  a  large  cup,  and  filled  it  to  his  adopted 
•on,  who  raised  it  slowly  to  his  head  ;  then,  ere  it  had  reached 
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his  lips,  replaced  it  suddenly  on  the  table,  and  shook  his  bead. 

"  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me  to  such  a  health,  I  know 
no  one  wlio  will,"  said  Simon.  "  What  canst  thou  mean,  thou 
foolish  lad  ?  Here  has  a  chance  happened,  which  in  a  man- 
ner places  her  in  thy  power,  since  from  one  end  of  the  city  to 
the  other,  all  would  cry  fie  on  her  if  she  should  say  thee  nay. 
Here  am  I,  her  father,  not  only  consenting  to  the  cutting  out 
of  the  match,  but  willing  to  see  you  two  as  closely  united 
together  as  ever  needle  stitched  buckskin.  And  with  all  this 
on  tliy  side— fortune,  father,  and  all — thou  lookest  like  a  dis- 
tracted lover  in  a  ballad,  more  like  to  pitch  thyself  into  the 
Tay,  than  to  woo  a  lass  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  if  you 
can  but  choose  the  lucky  minute." 

**Ay,  but  that  lucky  minute,  father  I  I  question  much  if 
Catharine  ever  has  such  a  moment  to  glance  on  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  as  might  lead  her  to  listen  to  a  course,  ignorant, 
borrel  man  like  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  father ;  elsewhere 
I  can  hold  up  my  head  like  another  man,  but  with  your  saintly 
daughter  I  lose  heart  and  courage,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  well-nigh  robbing  a  holy  shrine,  if  I  could 
•ucceed  in  surprising  her  affections.  But  thoughts  are  too  much 
fitted  for  Heaven  to  be  wasted  on  such  a  one  as  I  am." 

"E'en  as  you  like,  Henry,"  answered  the  Glover.  "My 
daughter  is  not  courting  you  any  more  than  I  am — a  fair  offer 
is  no  cause  of  feud ;— only  if  you  think  that  I  will  give  in  to 
her  foolish  notions  of  a  convent,  take  it  with  you  that  I  will 
never  listen  to  them.  I  love  and  honor  the  Church,"  he  said, 
crossing  himself.  "  I  pay  her  rights  duly  and  cheerfully ;  tithes 
and  alms,  wine  and  wax,  I  pay  them  as  justly,  I  say,  as  anv 
man  in  Perth  of  my  means  doth ;  but  I  cannot  afford  the  Church 
my  only  and  single  ewe-lamb  that  I  have  in  the  world.  Her 
mother  was  dear  to  me  on  earth,  and  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven. 
Catharine  is  all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  her  I  have  lost ;  and 
if  she  goes  to  the  cloister,  it  shall  be  when  these  old  eyes  are 
closed  forever,  and  not  sooner. — But  as  for  you,  friend  Gow,  I 
pray  you  will  act  according  to  your  own  best  liking.  I  want  to 
force  no  wife  on  you,  I  promise  you." 

"  Nay,  now  you  beat  the  iron  twice  over,"  said  Henry.  "  It 
is  thus  we  always  end,  father,  by  your  being  testy  with  me  for 
not  doing  that  thing  in  the  world  which  would  make  me  hap* 
piest,  were  I  to  have  it  in  my  power.  Why,  father,  I  would 
the  keenest  dirk  I  ever  forged  were  sticking  in  my  heart  at  this 
moment,  if  there  is  one  single  particle  in  it  that  is  not  more 
your  daughter's  property  than  my  own.     But  what  can  I  do? 
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I  cannot  think  less  of  her,  or  more  of  myself,  than  we  both 
deserve ;  and  what  seems  to  you  so  easy  and  certain,  is  to  me 
as  difficult  as  it  would  be  to  work  a  steel  hauberk  out  of  hardt 
^  flax. — But  here  is  to  you,  father,"  be  added,  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful tone ;  ^  and  here  is  to  my  fair  Saint,  and  Valentine,  as  I 
hope  your  Catharine  will  be  mine  for  the  season.  And  let  me 
not  keep  your  old  head  longer  from  the  pillow,  but  make 
interest  with  your  feather-bed  till  daybreak ;  and  then  you  must 
be  my  guide  to  your  daughter's  chamber-door,  and  my  apology 
for  entering  it,  to  bid  her  good-morrow,  for  the  brightest  that 
the  sun  will  awaken  in  the  city  or  for  miles  round  it  1 " 

"No  bad  advice,  my  son,"  said  the  honest  Glover.  "But 
yon,  what  will  you  do  ?  will  you  lie  down  beside  me,  or  take  a 
part  of  Conachar's  bed  ? " 

"  Neither,"  answered  Harry  Gow ;  "  I  should  but  prevent 
your  rest ;  and  for  me  this  easy-chair  is  worth  a  down  bed,  and 
I  will  sleep  like  a  sentinel,  with  my  graith  about  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Nay,  Heaven  send  us  no  more  need  of  weapons.— -Good* 
oight,  or  rather  good-morrow,  till  day-peep^and  the  first  who 
w&es  calls  up  the  other." 

Thus  parted  the  two  burghers.  The  Glover  retired  to  his 
bed,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  rest.  The  lover  was  not  so 
fortunate.  His  bodily  frame  easily  bore  the  fatigue  which  he 
had  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  night,  but  his  mind  was 
of  a  different  and  more  delicate  mould.  In  one  point  of  view, 
he  was  but  the  stout  burgher  of  his  period^  proud  alike  of  his 
art  in  making  weapons,  and  wielding  them  when  made ;  his 
professional  jealousy,  personal  strength,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  brought  him  into  many  quarrels,  which  had  made  him 
generally  feared,  and  in  some  instances  disliked.  But  with 
tiiese  qualities  were  united  the  simple  good-nature  of  a  child, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  temper, 
which  seemed  little  to  correspond  with  his  labors  at  the  forge, 
or  his  combats  in  the  field.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the  harebrained 
and  ardent  feelings  which  he  had  picked  out  of  old  ballads,  or 
from  the  metrical  romances  which  were  his  sole  source  of  in- 
formation or  knowledge,  may  have  been  the  means  of  pricking 
Urn  on  to  some  of  his  achievements,  which  had  often  a  rude 
strain  of  chivalry  in  them  ;  at  least,  it  was  certain  that  his  lova 
to  the  fair  Catharine  had  in  it  a  delicacy  such  as  might  have 
become  the  squire  of  low  degree,  who  was  honored,  if  song 
speaks  truth,  with  the  smiles  of  the  King  of  Hungary's  daugh- 
ter.   His  sentiments  towards  her  were  certainly  as  exalted  a» 
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if  they  had  been  fixed  upon  an  actual  angel,  which  made  old 
Simon,  and  others  who  watched  his  conduct,  think  that  his 
passion  was  too  high  and  devotional  to  be  successful  with 
maiden  of  mortal  mould.  They  were  mistaken,  however.  Catha- 
rine, coy  and  reserved  as  she  was,  had  a  heart  which  could  feel 
and  understand  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  armorer^s  passion  ; 
and  whether  she  was  able  to  repay  it  or  not,  she  had  as  much 
secret  pride  in  the  attachment  of  the  redoubted  Harry  Gow, 
as  a  lady  of  romance  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  company 
of  a  tame  lion,  who  follows  to  provide  for  and  defend  her.  It 
was  with  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  gratitude  that  she 
recollected,  as  she  awoke  at  dawn,  the  services  of  Henry  during 
the  course  of  the  eventful  night ;  and  the  first  thought  which 
she  dwelt  upon,  was  the  means  of  making  him  understand  her 
feelings. 

Arising  hastily  from  bed,  and  half-blushing  at  her  own  pur- 
pose— "  I  have  been  cold  to  him,  and  perhaps  unjust ;  I  will 
not  be  ungrateful,**  she  said  to  herself,  "  though  I  cannot  yield 
to  his  suit ;  I  will  not  wait  till  my  father  compels  me  to  receive 
him  as  my  Valentine  for  the  year ;  I  will  seek  him  out,  and 
choose  him  myself.  I  have  thought  other  girls  bold,  when  they 
did  something  like  this  ;  but  I  shall  thus  best  please  my  father, 
and  but  discharge  the  rites  due  to  good  Saint  Valentine,  by 
showing  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man." 

Hastily  slipping  on  her  dress,  which,  nevertheless,  was  left  a 
good  deal  more  disordered  than  usual,  she  tripped  down  stairs 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  which,  as  she  had 
guessed,  her  lover  had  passed  the  hours  after  the  fray.  Catha- 
rine paused  at  the  door,  arid  became  half-afraid  of  excuting  her 
purpose,  which  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  the  Valentines 
of  the  year  to  begin  their  connection  with  a  kiss  of  affection. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarly  propitious  omen,  if  the  one 
party  could  find  the  other  asleep,  and  awaken  him  or  her  by 
performance  of  this  interesting  ceremony. 

Never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  offered  for  commencing  this 
mystic  tie,  than  that  which  now  presented  itself  to  Catharine. 
After  many  and  various  thoughts,  sleep  had  at  length  overcome 
the  stout  armorer  in  the  chair  in  which  he  had  dcpjosited  him- 
self. His  features  in  repose  had  a  more  firm  and  manly  cast 
than  Catharine  had  thought,  who,  having  generally  seen  them 
fluctuating  between  shamefacedness  and  apprehension  of  her 
displeasure,  had  been  used  to  connect  with  them  some  idea  oi 
Imbecilit}'. 

"  He  looks  very  stern,"  she  said ; "  if  he  should  bt  aiigry— » 
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and  then  when  he  awakes — we  are  alone — if  I  should  call 
Dorothy — if  I  should  wake  my  father — ^but  no  I — ^it  is  a  thing 
of  custom  and  done  in  all  maidenly  and  sisterly  love  and  honor. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  Henry  can  misconstrue  it,  and  I  will 
not  let  a  childish  bashfulness  put  my  gratitude  to  sleep." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  along  the  floor  of  the  apartment  with 
a  light,  though  hesitating  step,  and  a  cheek  crimsoned  at  her 
own  purpose  ;  and  gliding  to  the  chair  of  the  sleeper,  dropped 
a  kiss  upon  his  lips,  as  light  as  if  a  rose-leaf  had  fallen  on  them. 
The  slumbers  must  have  been  slight  which  such  a  touch  could 
dispel,  and  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper  must  needs  have  been 
connected  with  the  cause  of  the  interruption,  since  Henry,  in- 
stantly starting  up,  caught  the  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  attempted 
to  return  in  ecstasy  the  salute  which  had  broken  his  repose. 
But  Catharine  struggled  in  his  embrace ;  and  as  her  efforts 
implied  alarmed  modesty,  rather  than  maidenly  coyness,  her 
bashful  lover  suffered  her  to  escape  a  grasp,  from  which  twenty 
times  her  strength  could  not  have  extricated  her. 

"  Nay,  be  not  angry,  good  Henry,"  said  Catharine,  in  the 
kindest  tone  to  her  surprised  lover.  "  I  have  paid  my  vows 
to  Saint  Valentine,  to  show  how  I  value  the  mate  which  he  has 
sent  me  for  the  year.  Let  but  my  father  be  present,  and  I 
will  not  dare  to  refuse  thee  the  revenge  you  may  claim  for  a 
broken  sleep." 

"  Let  not  that  be  a  hindrance,"  said  the  old  Glover,  rushing 
in  ecstasy  into  the  room — **  to  her,  Smith — to  her — strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  and  teach  her  what  it  is  not  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
Tie  still." 

Thus  encouraged,  Henry,  though  perhaps  with  less  alarming 
vivacity,  again  seized  the  blushing  maiden  in  his  arms,  who 
submitted  with  a  tolerable  grace  to  receive  repayment  of  her 
salute  a  dozen  times  repeated,  and  with  an  energy  very  different 
from  that  which  had  provoked  such  severe  retaliation.  At 
length,  she  again  extricated  herself  from  her  lover's  arms,  and 
as  if  frightened  and  repenting  what  she  had  done,  threw  her- 
self into  a  seat,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Cheer  up,  thou  silly  girl,"  said  her  father,  "  and  be  not 
ashamed  that  thou  hast  made  the  two  happiest  men  in  Perth, 
since  thy  old  father  is  one  of  them.  Never  was  kiss  so  well 
bestowed,  and  meet  it  is  that  it  should  be  suitably  returned. 
Look  up,  my  darling !  look  up,  and  let  me  see  thee  give  but 
one  smile.  By  my  honest  word,  the  sun  that  now  rises  over 
our  fair  city,  shows  no  sight  that  can  give  me  greater  pleasure. 
—What,"  he  continued  in  a  jocose  torte,  "  thou  thoughtst  thou 
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hadst  Jamie  Keddie's  *  ring,  and  couldst  walk  invisible  ?  but 
not  so,  my  fairy  of  the  dawning.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  rise, 
I  heard  thy  chamber  door  open,  and  watched  thee  down  stairs 
— ^not  to  protect  thee  against  this  sleepy-headed  Henry,  but  to 
see  with  my  own  delighted  eyes,  my  beloved  girl  do  that  which 
her  father  most  wished. — Come,  put  down  these  foolish  hands, 
and  though  thou  blushest  a  little,  it  will  only  the  better  grace 
St  Valentine's  mom,  when  blushes  best  become  a  maiden's 
cheek." 

As  Simon  Glover  spoke,  he  pulled  away,  with  gentle  vio- 
lence, the  hands  which  hid  his  daughter's  face.  She  blushed 
deeply  indeed,  but  there  was  more  than  maiden's  shame  in  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  fast  filling  with  tears. 

"What!  weeping,  love?"  continued  her  father, — "nay, 
nay,  this  is  more  than  need — Henry,  help  me  to  comiEort  this 
little  fool." 

Catharine  made  an  effort  to  collect  herself  and  to  smile, 
but  the  smile  was  of  a  melancholy  and  serious  cast 

"  I  only  meant  to  say,  father,"  said  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
with  continued  exertion,  "  that  in  choosing  Henry  Gow  for  my 
Valentine,  and  rendering  to  him  the  rights  and  greeting  of  the 
morning,  according  to  wanton  custom,  I  mean  but  to  show  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  manly  and  faithful  service,  and  my 
obedience  to  you — But  do  not  lead  him  to  think — and,  oh, 
dearest  father,  do  not  yourself  entertain  an  idea,  that  I  meant 
more  than  what  the  promise  to  be  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
Valentine  through  the  year  requires  of  me." 

"  Ay — ay — ay — ay — ^we  understand  it  all,"  said  Simon,  in 
the  soothing  tone  which  nurses  apply  to  children — "  We  under- 
stand what  the  meaning  is ;  enough  for  once ;  enough  for  once. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  frightened  or  hurried. — Loving,  true,  and 
faithful  Valentines  are  ye,  and  the  rest  as  Heaven  and  oppor- 
tunity shall  permit  Come,  prithee,  have  done — ^wring  not  thy 
tiny  hands,  nor  fear  farther  persecution  now.  Thou  hast  done 
bravely,  excellently — And  now,  away  to  Dorothy,  and  call  up 
the  old  sluggard  ;  we  must  have  a  substantial  breakfast,  after 
a  night  of  confusion  and  a  morning  of  joy  ;  and  thy  hand  will 
be  needed  to  prepare  for  us  some  of  those  delicate  cakes,  which . 
no  one  can  make  but  thyself ;  and  well  hast  thou  a  right  to  the 
secret,  seeing  who  taught  it  thee. — Ah  I  health  to  the  soul  of 
thy  dearest  mother,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  '*  how  blithe  would 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  Keddie,  a  tailor,  found  in  ancient  dajt  a  ring,  posseaaui| 
the  properties  of  that  of  Gyges,  in  a  caTeni  of  the  romantic  hill  of  Kinnool,  near  rerth. 
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she  have  been  to  see  this  happy  Saint  Valentine's  roonv 

ing!" 

Catharine  took  the  opportunity  of  escape  which  was  thus 
given  her,  and  glided  from  the  room.  To  Henry  it  seemed  as 
if  the  sun  had  disappeared  from  the  heaven  at  midday,  and  left 
the  world  in  sudden  obscurity.  Even  the  high-swelled  hopes 
with  which  the  late  incident  had  filled  him,  began  to  quail,  as 
he  reflected  upon  her  altered  demeanor — the  tears  in  her  eyes 
— ^the  obvious  fear  which  occupied  her  features — and  the  pains 
she  had  taken  to  show,  as  plainly  as  delicacy  would  permit, 
that  the  advances  which  she  had  made  to  him  were  limited  to 
the  character  with  which  the  rites  of  the  day  had  invested  him. 
Her  father  looked  on  his  fallen  countenance  with  something 
like  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  In  the  name  of  good  Saint  John,  what  has  befallen  you, 
that  makes  you  look  as  grave  as  an  owl,  when  a  lad  of  your 
spirit,  having  really  such  a  fancy  for  this  poor  girl  as  you  pre- 
tend, ought  to  be  as  lively  as  a  lark?'* 

"  Alas,  father  I  '*  replied  the  crestfallen  lover,  "  there  is  that 
written  on  her  brow,  which  says  she  loves  me  well  enough  to 
be  my  Valentine,  especially  since  you  wish  it, — ^but  not  well 
enou^  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Now,  a  plague  on  thee  for  a  cold,  down-hearted  goose- 
cap,"  answered  the  father.  "  I  can  read  a  woman's  brow  as 
well,  and  better  than  thou  ;  and  I  can  see  no  such  matter  on 
hers.  What,  the  foul  fiend,  man  I  there  thou  wast  lying  like  a 
lord  in  thy  elbow-chair,  as  sound  asleep  as  a  judge,  when,  hadst 
thou  been  a  lover  of  any  spirit,  thou  wouldst  have  been  watch- 
ing the  east  for  the  first  ray  of  the  sun.  But  there  thou  layest 
snoring  I  warrant,  thinking  naught  about  her,  or  any  thing 
else  ;  and  the  poor  girl  rises  at  peep  of  day,  lest  any  one  else 
should  pick  up  her  most  precious  and  vigilant  Valentine,  and 
wakes  thee  with  a  grace,  which — so  help  me,  St.  Macgrider  ! — 
would  have  put  life  in  an  anvil ;  and  thou  awakest  to  hone,  and 
pine,  and  moan,  as  if  she  had  drawn  a  hot  iron  across  thy  lips ! 
I  would  to  St.  John  she  had  sent  old  Dorothy  on  the  errand, 
and  bound  thee  for  thy  Valentine-service  to  that  bundle  of  dry 
bones,  with  never  a  tooth  in  her  head.  She  were  fittest  Valen- 
tine in  Perth  for  so  craven  a  wooer." 

**As  to  craven,  father,"  answered  the  Smith,  **  there  are 
twenty  good  cocks,  whose  combs  I  have  plucked,  can  tell  thee 
if  I  am  craven  or  no.  And  Heaven  knows,  that  I  would  give 
my  good  land,  held  by  burgess'  tenure,  with  smithy,  bellows, 
tongs,  anvil,  and  all,  providing  it  would  make  your  view  of  the 
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matter  the  true  one.  But  it  is  not  of  her  coyness,  or  her 
blushes,  that  I  speak ;  it  is  of  the  paleness  which  so  soon  fol- 
lowed the  red,  and  chased  it  from  her  cheeks ;  and  it  is  of  the 
tears  which  succeeded.  It  was  like  the  April  shower  stealing 
upon  and  obscuring  the  fairest  dawning  that  ever  beamed  over 
the  Tay." 

"Tutti,  taitti,"  replied  the  Glover;  "neither  Rome  nor 
Perth  were  built  in  a  day.  Thou  hast  fished  salmon  a  thousand 
times,  and  mightst  have  taken  a  lesson.  When  the  fish  has 
taken  the  fly,  to  pull  a  hard  strain  on  the  line  would  snap  the 
tackle  to  pieces,  were  it  made  of  wire.  Ease  your  hand,  man, 
and  let  him  run  ;  take  leisure,  and,  in  half-an-hour,  thou  layest 
him  on  the  bank.— There  is  a  beginning,  as  fair  as  you  could 
wish,  unless  you  expect  the  poor  wench  to  come  to  thy  bed- 
side, as  she  did  to  thy  chair  ;  and  that  is  not  the  fashion  of 
modest  maidens.  But  observe  me ;  after  we  have  had  our 
breakfast,  I  will  take  care  thou  hast  an  opportunity  to  speak 
thy  mind  ;  only  beware  thou  be  neither  too  backward,  nor  press 
her  too  hard.  Give  her  line  enough ;  but  do  not  slack  too  fast, 
and  my  life  for  yours  upon  the  Issue." 

"  Do  what  I  can,  father,"  answered  Henry,  "  you  will  alwa3rs 
lay  the  blame  on  me ;  either  that  I  give  too  much  head,  or  thiat 
I  strain  the  tackle.  I  would  give  Uie  best  habergeon  I  ever 
wrought,  that  the  difficulty,  in  truth,  rested  with  me  ;  for  there 
were  then  the  better  chance  of  its  being  removed.  I  own,  how- 
ever, I  am  but  an  ass  in  the  trick  of  bringing  about  such  dis- 
course as  is  to  the  purpose  for  the  occasion." 

"  Come  into  the  booth  with  me,  my  son,  and  I  will  furnish 
thee  with  a  fitting  theme.  Thou  knowest  the  maiden  who 
ventures  to  kiss  a  sleeping  man,  wins  of  him  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Come  to  my  booth ;  thou  shalt  have  a  pair  of  delicate  kid-skin, 
and  will  exactly  suit  her  hand  and  arm. — I  was  thinking  of  her 
poor  mother  when  I  shaped  them,"  added  honest  Simon,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "  and  except  Catharine,  I  know  not  the  woman  in  Scot- 
land whom  they  would  fit,  though  I  have  measured  most  of  the 
high  beauties  of  the  court.  Come  with  me,  I  say,  and  thou 
shalt  be  provided  with  a  theme  to  wag  thy  tongue  upon,  pro- 
viding thou  hast  courage  and  caution  to  stand  by  thee  in  thy 
wooing." 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Merer  to  nun  shall  Catharine  jpve  her  hand. 

TAimio  or  thb  Smsw. 

The  breakfast  was  served,  and  the  thin  soft  cakes,  made  ot 
flour  and  honey  according  to  the  family  receipt,  were  not  only 
commended  with  all  the  partiality  of  a  father  and  a  lover,  but 
done  liberal  justice  to  in  the  mode  which  is  best  proof  of  cake 
as  well  as  pudding.  They  talked,  jested,  and  laughed.  Catha- 
rine, too,  had  recovered  her  equanimity  where  the  dames  and 
damsels  of  the  period  were  apt  to  lose  theirs — in  the  kitchen, 
namely,  and  in  the  superintendency  of  household  affairs,  in 
which  she  was  an  adept.  I  question  much  if  the  perusal  of 
Seneca  for  as  long  a  period,  would  have  had  equal  effect  in 
composing  her  mind. 

Old  Ek)rothy  sat  down  at  the  board-end,  as  was  the  home- 
spun fashion  of  the  period ;  and  so  much  were  the  two  men 
amused  with  their  own  conversation, — and  Catharine  occupied 
either  in  attending  to  them  or  with  her  own  reflections, — ^that 
the  old  woman  was  the  first  who  observed  the  absence  of  the 
boy  Conachar. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Master  Glover  ;  "  go  call  him,  the  idle 
Highland  loon.  He  was  not  seen  last  night,  during  the  fray 
neither,  at  least  I  saw  him  not.     Did  any  of  you  observe  him  ? " 

The  reply  was  negative;  and  Henry's  observation  fol- 
lowed,— 

'^  There  are  times  when  Highlanders  can  couch  like  their 
own  deer, — ay,  and  run  from  danger  too  as  fast.  I  have  seen 
them  do  so  myself,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

" — And  there  are  times,"  replied  Simon,  **when  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  could  not  make  stand  against 
them.  I  wish,  Henry,  you  would  spe^k  more  reverently  of  the 
Highlanders.  They  are  often  in  Perth,  both  alone  and  in 
numbers ;  and  you  ought  to  keep  peace  with  them,  so  long  as 
they  will  keep  peace  with  you." 

An  answer  of  defiance  rose  to  Henry's  lips,  but  he  pru- 
dently suppressed  it. 

"  Why,  thou  knowest,  father,"  he  said  smiling,  "  that  we 
handicrafts  best  love  the  folk  we  live  by ;  now  my  -caf t  pro- 
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vides  for  valiant  and  noble  knights,  gentle  squires  and  pages, 
stout  men-at-arms,  and  others  that  wear  the  weapons  which  we 
make.  It  is  natural  that  I  should  like  the  Ruthvens,  the  Lind- 
says, the  Ogilvys,  the  Oliphants,  and  so  many  others  of  our 
brave  and  noble  neighbors,  who  are  sheathed  in  steel  of  my 
making,  like  so  many  Paladins,  better  than  those  naked,  snatclv- 
ing  mountaineers,  who  are  ever  doing  us  wrong,  especially  since 
no  five  of  each  clan  have  a  rusty  shirt  of  mail  as  old  as  their 
brattachy*  and  that  is  but  the  work  of  a  clumsy  clan-smith  after 
all,  who  is  no  member  of  our  honorable  mystery,  but  simply 
works  at  the  anvil,  where  his  father  wrought  before  him.  I  say, 
such  people  can  have  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  an  honest  crafts- 
man.'' 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Simon  ;  "  I  prithee  let  the  matter 
rest  even  now,  for  here  comes  the  loitering  boy ;  and  though  it 
is  a  holiday-mom,  I  want  no  more  bloody  puddings." 

The  youth  entered  accordingly.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes 
red ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  discomposure  about  his  whole 
person.  He  sat  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  opposite 
to  Dorothy,  and  crossed  himself,  as  if  preparing  for  his  morn- 
ing's meal.  As  he  did  not  help  himself  to  any  food,  Catharine 
offered  him  a  platter  containing  some  of  the  cakes  which  had 
met  with  such  general  approbation.  At  first  he  rejected  her 
offered  kindness  rather  sullenly;  but  on  her  repeating  the. 
offer  with  a  smile  of  good- will,  he  took  a  cake  in  his  hand, 
broke  it,  and  was  about  to  eat  a  morsel,  when  the  effort  to 
swallow  seemed  almost  too  much  for  him  ;  and  though  he 
succeeded,  he  did  not  repeat  it, 

"  You  have  a  bad  appetite  for  Saint  Valentine's  momine, 
Conachar,"  said  his  good-humored  master ;  "  and  yet  I  think 
you  must  have  slept  soundly  the  night  before,  since  I  conclude 
you  were  not  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  scuffle.  Why,  I 
thought  a  lively  Glune-amie  would  have  been  at  his  master's 
side,  dirk  in  hand,  at  the  first  sound  of  danger  which  arose 
within  a  mile  of  us." 

*'  I  heard  but  an  indistinct  noise,"  said  the  youth,  his  face 
glowin«^  suddenly  like  a  heated  coal,  "which  I  took  for  the 
shout  of  some  merry  revellers ;  and  you  are  wont  to  bid  me 
never  open  door  or  window,  or  alarm  the  house,  on  the  score 
of  such  folly." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Simon ;  "  I  thought  a  Highlander  would 
have  known  better  the  difference  betwixt  the  clash  of  swords 
tnd  the  twanging  on  harps,  the  wild  war-cry  and  the  merry 
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hunt's  up.  But  let  it  pass,  boy ;  I  am  glad  thou  art  losing  thy 
quarrelsome  fashions.  Eat  thy  breakfast,  any  way,  as  I  have 
that  to  employ  thee  which  requires  haste." 

"  I  have  breakfasted  already,  and  am  in  haste  myself.  I  am 
for  the  hills. — Have  you  any  message  to  my  father  ? " 

"  None,"  replied  the  Glover,  in  some  surprise ;  **  but  art 
thou  beside  th3rself,  boy  ?  or  what  a  vengeance  takes  thee  from 
the  city,  like  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  ? " 

"  My  warning  has  been  sudden,"  said  Conachar,  speaking 
with  difficulty;  but  whether  arising  from  the  hesitation  inci- 
dental to  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  or  whether  from  some 
other  cause,  could  not  easily  be  distinguished.  *'  There  is  to 
be  a  meeting — a  great  huntmg." Here  he  stopped. 

"  And  when  are  you  to  return  from  this  blessed  hunting  ?  " 
said  his  master ;  ''  that  is,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  ask." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  answer,"  replied  the  apprentice.  ^*  Per- 
haps never — if  such  be  my  father's  pleasure,"  replied  Conachar, 
with  assumed  indifference. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Simon  Glover,  rather  seriously,  "  that  all 
this  was  to  be  laid  aside,  when  at  earnest  intercession  I  took 
you  under  my  roof.  I  thought  that  when  I  undertook,  being 
very  loth  to  do  so,  to  teach  you  an  honest  trade,  we  were  to 
hear  no  more  of  hunting,  or  hosting,  or  clan-gatherings,  or  any 
matters  of  the  kind  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  consulted  when  I  was  sent  hither,"  said  the  lad, 
haughtily.     "  I  cannot  tell  what  the  terms  were." 

"  But  I  can  tell  you.  Sir  Conachar,"  said  the  Glover,  angrily, 
•*  that  there  is  no  fashion  of  honesty  in  binding  yourself  to  an 
honest  craftsman,  and  spoiling  more  hides  than  your  own  is 
worth  ;  and  now,  when  you  are  of  age  to  be  of  some  service,  in 
taking  up  the  dbposal  of  your  time  at  your  pleasure,  as  if  it 
were  your  own  property,  not  your  master's." 

**  Reckon  with  my  father  about  that,"  answered  Conachar  ; 
'*he  will  pay  you  gallantly — a  French  mutton*  for  every  hide 
I  have  spoiled,  and  a  fat  cow  or  buUock  for  each  day  I  have 
been  absent." 

"Close  with  him,  friend  Glover — close  with  him,"  said  the 
armorer,  diyly.  "  Thou  wilt  be  paid  gallantly,  at  least,  if  not 
honestly.  Methinks  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  purses 
have  been  emptied  to  fill  the  goat-skin  sporran  f  that  is  to  be 

*  Mputffn,  a  French  gold  coin,  so  called  from  its  bebf  impressed  with  the  image  of  « 
haab. 

t  The  Highland  poadi,  generally  formed  of  soat-skin,  and  worn  in  front  of  the  garb,  is 
oiled  in  Gaelic  a  Sporrmn.  A  t^crrmnrm^mUach  is  a  shaggy  pouch,  formed  as  they  usually 
■•,  oi  goat-ftki]i|  or  sodm  such  material,  with  the  rough  aidt  outermosu 
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so  free  to  you  of  its  gold,  and  whose  pastures  the  bullocks  have 
been  calved  in,  that  are  to  be  sent  down  to  you  from  the 
Grampian  passes." 

"  You  remind  me,  friend,"  said  the  Highland  youth,  turning 
haughtily  towards  the  Smith,  "  that  I  have  also  a  reckoning  to 
hold  with  you." 

"  Keep  at  arm's-length,  then,"  said  Henry,  extending  his 
brawny  arms, — "  I  will  have  no  more  close  hugs — no  more  bod- 
kin work,  like  last  night — I  care  little  for  a  wasp's  sting,  yet 
I  will  not  allow  the  insect  to  come  near  me  if  I  have  warning." 

Conachar  smiled  contemptuously.  "  I  meant  thee  no  harm," 
he  said.  "  My  father's  son  did  thee  but  too  much  honor  to 
spill  such  churl's  blood.  I  will  pay  you  for  it  by  the  drop,  that 
it  may  be  dried  up,  and  no  longer  soil  my  fingers." 

"Peace,  thou  bragging  ape ! "  said  the  Smith  ;  **  the  blood 
of  a  true  man  cannot  be  valued  in  gold.  The  only  expiation 
would  be  that  thou  shouldst  come  a  mile  into  the  Low  Country 
with  two  of  the  strongest  gallo-glasses  of  thy  clan ;  and  while 
I  dealt  with  them,  I  would  leave  thee  to  the  correction  of  my 
apprentice,  little  Jankin." 

Here  Catharine  interposed.  "  Peace,"  she  said,  '*  my  trusty 
Valentine,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  command ;  and  peace,  you 
Conachar,  who  ought  to  obey  me  as  your  master's  daughter. 
It  is  ill  done  to  awaken  agam  on  the  morrow  the  evil  which 
has  been  laid  to  sleep  at  night." 

"  Farewell,  then,  master,"  said  Conachar,  after  another  look 
of  scorn  at  the  Smith,  which  he  only  answered  with  a  laugh. 
"  Farewell !  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  which  has  been 
more  than  I  deserved.  If  I  have  at  times  seemed  less  than 
thankful,  it  was  the  fault  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  my  will. 

Catharine  " He  cast  upon  the  maiden  a  look  of  strong 

emotion,  in  which  various  feelings  were  blended.  He  hesitated, 
as  if  to  say  something,  and  at  length  turned  away  with  the 
single  ^oxA  farewell.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  with  Highland 
buskins  on  his  feet,  and  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand,  he  passed 
through  the  north  gate  of  Perth,  and  directed  his  course  to  the 
Highlands. 

"  There  goes  enough  of  beggary  and  of  pride  for  a  whole 
Highland  clan,"  said  Henry.  "  He  talks  as  familiariy  of  gold 
pieces  as  I  would  of  silver  pennies  ;  and  yet  I  will  be  sworn 
that  the  thumb  of  his  mother's  worsted  glove  might  hold  the 
treasure  of  the  whole  clan." 

*'  Like  enough,"  said  the  Glover,  laughing  at  the  idea ;  "  his 
mother  was  a  large-boned  woman,  especially  in  the  fingers  and 
wrist." 
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"And  as  for  cattle,"  continued  Henry,  "  I  reckon  his  father 
and  brothers  steal  sheep  by  one  at  a  time." 

"  The  less  we  say  of  them  the  better,"  said  the  Glover,  be- 
coming again  grave.  "  Brothers  he  hatii  none ;  his  father  is 
a  powerful  man — hath  long  hands — reaches  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  hears  farther  than  it  is  necessary  to  talk  of  him." 

'*  And  yet  he  hath  bound  his  only  son  apprentice  to  aglovei 
in  Perth  ? "  said  Henry.  "  Why,  1  should  have  thought  the 
Gentle  Craft,  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Crispin,  would  have  suited 
him  best ;  and  that  if  the  son  of  some  great  Mac  or  O  was  to 
become  an  artizan,  it  could  only  be  in  the  craft  where  princes 
set  him  the  example." 

This  remark,  though  ironical,  seemed  to  awaken  our  friend 
Simon's  sense  of  professional  dignity,  which  was  a  prevailing 
feeling  that  marked  the  manners  of  the  artisans  of  the  time. 

"  You  err,  son  Henry,"  he  replied  with  much  gravity ;  "  the 
glovers  are  the  more  honorable  craft  of  the  two,  m  regard  they 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hands,  whereas  the  shoe- 
makers and  cordwainers  do  but  work  for  the  feet'*  * 

"  Both  equally  necessary  members  of  the  body  corporate," 
said  Henry,  whose  father  had  been  a  cordwainer. 

"  It  may  be  so,  my  son,"  said  the  Glover ;  "  but  not  both 
alike  honorable.  Bethink  you,  that  we  employ  the  hands  as 
pledges  of  friendship  and  good  faith,  and  the  feet  have  no  such 
privilege.  Brave  men  fight  with  their  hands— cowards  employ 
their  feet  in  flight.  A  glove  is  borne  aloft,  a  shoe  is  trampled 
in  the  mire ; — a  man  greets  a  friend  with  his  open  hand  ;  he 
spurns  a  d<^,  or  one  whom  he  holds  as  mean  as  a  dog,  with  his 
advanced  foot.  A  glove  on  the  point  of  a  spear  is  a  sign  and 
pledge  of  faith  all  the  wide  world  over,  as  a  gauntiet  flung 
down  is  a  gage  of  knightiy  battie  ;  while  I  know  no  other  em- 
blem belonging  to  an  old  shoe,  except  that  some  crones  will 
fling  them  after  a  man  by  way  of  good  luck,  in  which  practice  1 
avow  myself  to  entertain  no  confidence." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Smith,  amused  with  his  friend's  eloquent 
pleading  for  the  dignity  of  the  art  he  practised,  "  I  am  not  the 
man,  I  promise  you,  to  disparage  the  glover's  mystery.  Be- 
think you,  I  am  myself  a  maker  of  gauntiets.  But  the  dignity 
of  your  ancient  craft  removes  not  my  wonder,  that  the  father 
of  this  Conachar  suffered  his  son  to  learn  a  trade  of  any  kind 
from  a  Lowland  craftsman,  holding  us,  as  they  do,  altogether 
beneath  their  magnificent  degree,  and  a  race  of  contemptible 
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drud^  unworthy  of  any  other  fate  than  to  be  ill-used  and 
plundered  as  often  as  these  bare-breeched  Dunniewassals  see 
safety  and  convenience  for  doing  so." 

"  Ay,"  answered   the   Glover ;  "  but  there   were  powerful 

reasons  for — for" He  withheld  something  which  seemed 

upon  his  lips,  and  went  on,  "  for  Conachar's  father  acting  as  he 
did. — Well,  I  have  played  fair  with  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  he  will  act  honorably  by  me. — But  Conachar's  sudden 
leave-taking  has  put  me  to  some  inconvenience.  He  had 
things  under  hb  charge.     I  must  look  through  the  booth." 

".Can  I  help  you,  father  ?  "  said  Henry  Gow,  deceived  by 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner. 

"You? — ^no," — said  Simon,  with  a  dryness  which  made 
Henry  so  sensible  of  the  simplicity  of  his  proposal,  that  he 
blushed  to  the  eyes  at  his  own  dulness  of  comprehension,  in  a 
matter  where  love  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  his  cue 
easily  up.  "  You,  Catharine,"  said  the  Glover,  as  he  left  the 
room,  "  entertain  your  Valentine  for  five  minutes,  and  see  he 
departs  not  till  my  return. — Come  hither  with  me,  old  Dorothy, ' 
and  bestir  thy  limbs  in  my  behalf." 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  old  woman  ;  and  Henry 
Smith  remained  with  Catharine,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  entirely  alone.  There  was  embarrassment  on  the  maiden's 
part,  and  awkwardness  on  that  of  the  lover,  for  about  a  minute ; 
when  Henry,  calling  up  his  courage,  pulled  the  gloves  out  of 
his  pocket  with  which  Simon  had  supplied  him,  and  asked  her 
to  permit  one  who  had  been  so  highly  graced  that  morning  to 
pay  the  usual  penalty  for  being  asleep  at  the  moment  when  he 
would  have  given  the  slumbers  of  a  whole  twelvemonth  to  be 
awake  for  a  single  minute. 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Catharine,  "  the  fulfilment  of  my  homage 
to  St.  Valentine  infers  no  such  penalty  as  you  desire  to  pay, 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  of  accepting  them." 

"  These  gloves,"  said  Henry,  advancing  his  seat  insidiously 
towards  Catharine  as  he  spoke,  "  were  wrought  by  the  hands 
that  are  dearest  to  you ;  and  see — they  are  shaped  for  your 
own."  He  extended  them  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  her  arm  in 
his  robust  hand,  spread  the  gloves  beside  it  to  show  how  well 
they  fitted.  "  Look  at  that  taper  arm,"  he  said,  "  look  at  these 
small  fingers ;  think  who  sewed  these  seams  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  think  whether  the  glove,  and  the  arm  which  alone  the 
glove  can  fit,  ought  to  remain  separate,  because  the  poor  glove 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  for  a  passing  minute  in  the  keep* 
ing  of  a  hand  so  swart  and  rough  a?  mine." 
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"  They  arc  welcome  as  coining  from  my  father/'  said  Catha- 
rine ;  *'  and  surely  not  less  so  as  coming  from  my  friend**  (and 
there  was  an  emphasis  on  the  word),  "as  well  as  my  Valentine 
and  preserver." 

"  Let  me  aid  to  do  them  on/'  said  the  smith,  bringing  him- 
self yet  closer  to  her  side  ;  "  they  may  seem  a  little  overtight  at 
first,  and  you  may  require  some  assistance." 

"  You  are  skilful  in  such  service,  good  Henry  Gow,"  said 
the  maiden,  smiling,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  farther  from 
her  lover. 

"  In  good  faith,  no,"  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head ;  "  my 
experience  has  been  in  donning  steel  gauntlets  on  mailed 
knights  more  than  in  fitting  embroidered  gloves  upon  maidens." 

''  I  will  trouble  you»  then,  no  further,  and  Dorothy  shall  aid 
me — ^though  there  needs  no  assistance — ^my  father's  eye  and 
fingers  are  faithful  to  his  craft ;  what  work  he  puts  through  his 
hands  is  always  true  to  the  measure." 

"  Let  me  be  convinced  of  it,"  said  the  Smith  ;  "let  me  see 
that  these  slender  gloves  actually  match  the  hands  they  were 
made  for." 

"  Some  other  time,  good  Henry,"  answered  the  maiden  ;  "  I 
will  wear  the  gloves  in  honor  of  St  Valentine,  and  the  mate 
he  has  sent  me  for  the  season.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  could 
pleasure  my  father  as  well  in  weightier  matters — at  present 
the  perfume  of  the  leather  harms  the  headache  I  have  had  since 
morning.'* 

"  Headache !  dearest  maiden  ? "  echoed  her  lover. 

**  K  you  call  it  heartache  you  will  not  misname  it,"  said 
Catharine  with  a  sigh,  and  proceeded  to  speak  in  a  very  serious 
tone.  "  Henry,"  she  said,  "  1  am  going,  perhaps,  to  be  as  bol<^ 
as  I  gave  you  reason  to  think  me  this  morning ;  for  I  am  about 
to  speak  the  first  upon  a  subject  in  which  it  may  well  be  I 
ought  to  wait  till  I  had  to  answer  you.  But  I  cannot,  after 
wlwit  has  happened  this  morning,  suffer  my  feelings  towards 
Vou  to  remain  unexplained,  without  the  possibility  of  my  being 
preatly  misconceived. — Nay,  do  not  answer  till  you  have  heard 
me  out. — You  are  brave,  Henry,  beyond  most  men,  honest  and 
true  as  the  steel  you  work  upon " 

"  Stop — stop,  Catharine,  for  mercy's  sake  !  You  never  said 
so  much  that  was  good  concerning  me,  save  to  introduce  some 
bitter  censure  of  which  your  praises  were  the  harbingers.  I 
am  honest,  and  so  forth,  you  would  say,  but  a  hot-brained 
brawler,  and  common  sworder  or  stabber." 

"  I  should  injure  both  myself  and  you  in  calling  you  such. 
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No,  Henry,  to  no  common  stabber,  had  he  worn  a  plume  in 
his  bonnet,  and  gold  spurs  on  his  heels,  would  Catharine  Glo< 
ver  have  oflFered  the  little  grace  she  has  this  day  voluntarily 
done  to  you.  If  I  have  at  times  dwelt  severely  upon  the  prone- 
ness  of  your  spirit  to  anger,  and  of  your  hand  to  strife,  it  is  be- 
cause I  would  have  you,  if  I  could  so  persuade  you,  hate  in 
yourself  the  sins  of  vanity  and  wrath,  by  which  you  are  most 
easily  beset.  I  have  spoken  on  the  topic  more  to  alarm  your 
own  conscience,  than  to  express  my  opinion.  I  know  as  well 
as  my  father  that  in  these  forlorn  and  desperate  days,  the 
whole  customs  of  our  nation,  nay,  of  every  Christian  nation, 
may  be  quoted  in  favor  of  bloody  quarrels  for  trifling  causes  ; 
of  the  taking  deadly  and  deep  revenge  for  slight  offences  ;  and 
the  slaughter  of  each  other  for  emulation  of  honor,  or  often 
in  mere  sport.  But  I  know,  that  for  all  these  things  we  shall 
one  day  be  called  into  judgment ;  and  fain  would  I  convince 
thee,  my  brave  and  generous  friend,  to  listen  oftener  to  the 
dictates  of  thy  good  heart,  and  take  less  pride  in  the  strength 
and  dexterity  of  thy  unsparing  arm." 

"  I  am — I  am  convinced,  Catharine,"  exclaimed  Henry , 
"  thy  words  shall  henceforward  be  a  law  to  me.  I  have  done 
enough,  far  too  much,  indeed,  for  proof  of  my  bodily  strength 
and  courage ;  but  it  is  only  from  you,  Catharine,  that  I  can 
learn  a  better  way  of  thinking.  Remember,  my  fair  Valentine, 
that  my  ambition  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  my  love  of  strife, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  do  not  fight  even-handed  with  my 
reason  and  my  milder  dispositions,  but  have  their  patrons  and 
sticklers  to  egg  them  on.  Is  there  a  quarrel — and  suppose 
that  I,  thinking  on  your  counsels,  am  something  loath  to  engage 
in  it — believe  you  I  am  left  to  decide  between  peace  or  war  at 
my  own  choosing?  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary  !  there  are  a  hundred 
round  me  to  stir  me  on.  *  Why,  how  now.  Smith,  is  thy  main- 
spring rusted  ?  *  says  one.  *  Jolly  Henry  is  deaf  on  the  quar- 
relling ear  this  morning,*  says  another.  *  Stand  to  it  for  the 
honor  of  Perth/  says  my  Lord  the  Provost.  *  Harry  against 
them  for  a  gold  noble,*  cries  your  father,  perhaps.  Now,  what 
can  a  poor  fellow  do,  Catharine,  when  all  are  hallooing  him 
on  in  the  devil's  name,  and  not  a  soul  putting  in  a  word  on 
the  other  side  ?  *' 

"  Nay,  I  know  the  devil  has  factors  enough  to  utter  his 
wares,"  said  Catharine ;  "  but  it  is  our  duty  to  despise  such 
idle  arguments,  though  they  may  be  pleaded  even  by  those  to 
whom  we  owe  much  love  and  honor." 

''Then  there  are  the  minstrels,  with  their  romaunts  and 
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ballads,  which  place  all  a  man's  praise  in  receiving  and  repay- 
ing hard  blows.  It  is  sad  to  tell,  Catharine,  how  many  of  my 
sins  that  Blind  Harry  the  Minstrel  hath  to  answer  for.*  When 
I  hit  a  downright  blow,  it  is  not  (to  save  me,  St.  John  1)  to  do 
any  man  injury,  but  only  to  strike  as  William  Wallace  struck.*' 

The  Minstrel's  namesake  spoke  this  in  such  a  tone  of  rue- 
ful seriousness,  that  Catharine  could  scarce  forbear  smiling ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  assured  him  that  the  danger  of  his  own 
and  other  men's  lives  ought  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed 
against  such  simple  toys. 

"Ay,  but,"  replied  Henry,  emboldened  by  her  smiles,  "me- 
thinks  now  the  good  cause  of  peace  would  thrive  all  the  better 
for  an  advocate.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  when  I  am  pressed 
and  urged  to  lay  hand  on  my  weapon,  I  could  have  cause  to 
recollect  that  there  was  a  gentle  and  guardian  angel  at  home, 
whose  image  would  seem  to  whisper,  *  Henry,  do  no  violence ; 
it  is  my  hand  which  you  crimson  with  blood — Henry,  rush 
upon  no  idle  danger  ;  it  is  my  breast  which  you  expose  to  in- 
jury; '  such  thoughts  would  do  more  to  restrain  my  mood  than 
if  every  monk  in  Perth  should  cry,  *  Hold  thy  hand,  on  pain  of 
bell,  book,  and  candle." 

"  If  such  a  warning  as  could  be  given  by  the  voice  of  sis- 
terly affection  can  have  weight  in  the  debate,"  said  Catharine, 
"  do  think,  that  in  striking,  you  empurple  this  hand ;  that  in 
receiving  wounds,  you  harm  this  heart." 

The  Smith  took  courage  at  the  sincerely  affectionate  tone 
in  which  these  words  were  delivered. 

**  And  wherefore  not  stretch  your  regard  a  degree  beyond 
these  cold  limits  ?  Why,  since  you  are  so  kind  and  generous 
as  to  own  some  interest  in  the  poor  ignorant  sinner  before  you, 
should  you  not  at  once  adopt  him  as  your  scholar  and  your 
husband  ?  Your  father  dpsires  it ;  the  town  expects  it ;  glovers 
and  smiths  are  preparing  their  rejoicings  ;  and  you,  only  you, 
whose  words  are  so  fair  and  so  kind,  you  will  not  give  your 
consent ! " 

"  Henry,"  said  Catharine,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice, 
"  believe  me,  I  should  hold*  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  my 
father's  commands,  were  there  not  obstacles  invincible  to  the 
vatch  which  he  proposes." 

"  Yet  think — think  but  for  a  moment  I  have  little  to  say 
for  myself  in  comparison  of  you,  who  can  both  read  and  write. 
But  then  I  wish  to  hear  reading,  and  could  Ibten  to  your  sweet 

*  [The  reader  need  hardly  be  informed  that  this  is  an  obvious  anachronism,  the  Blind 
ICiQMrel  hMring  flourished  a  century  later  than  the  time  of  this  narrative. 1 
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voice  forever.  You  love  music,  and  I  have  been  taught  to 
play  and  sing  as  well  as  some  minstrels.  You  love  to  be  char- 
itable ;  I  have  enough  to  give  and  enough  to  keep  ;  as  large  a 
daily  alms  as  a  deacon  gives  would  never  be  missed  by  me. 
Your  father  gets  old  for  daily  toil ;  he  would  live  with  us,  as 
I  should  truly  hold  him  for  my  father  also.  I  would  be  as 
chary  of  mixing  in  causeless  strife,  as  of  thrusting  my  hand 
into  my  own  furnace ;  and  if  there  came  on  us  unlawful  vio- 
lence, its  wares  would  be  brought  to  an  ill-chosen  market" 

"  May  you  experience  all  the  domestic  happiness  which  you 
can  receive,  Henry, — ^but  with  some  one  more  happy  than  I 
am!" 

So  spoke,  or  rather  so  sobbed,  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth, 
who  seemed  choking  in  the  attempt  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  You  hate  me,  then  ?  "  said  the  lover,  after  a  pause. 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness.  No  !  " 

"  Or  you  love  some  other  better  ? " 

'*  It  is  cruel  to  ask  what  it  cannot  avail  you  to  know.  But 
you  are  entirely  mistaken." 

"  Yon  wild-cat  Conachar,  perhaps  ? "  said  Henry.  "  I  have 
marked  his  looks ". 

"  You  avail  yourself  of  this  painful  situation  to  insult  me, 
Henry,  though  I  have  little  deserved  it.  Conachar  is  nothing 
to  me,  more  than  the  trying  to  tame  his  wild  spirit  by  instruc- 
tion might  lead  me  to  take  some  interest  in  a  mind  abandoned 
to  prejudices  and  passions;  and  therein,  Henry,  not  unlike 
your  own." 

"  It  must  then  be  some  of  these  flaunting  silk-worm  Sirs 
about  the  court,"  said  the  armorer,  his  natural  heat  of  temper 
kindling  from  disappointment  and  vexation  ;  "  some  of  those 
who  think  they  carry  it  oflE  through  the  height  of  their  plumed 
bonnets  and  the  jingle  of  their  spurs.  I  would  I  knew  which 
it  was,  that,  leaving  his  natural  mates,  the  painted  and  per- 
fumed dames  of  the  court,  comes  to  take  his  prey  among  the 
simple  maidens  of  the  burgher  craft.-  I  would  I  knew  but  his 
name  and  surname !  " 

"  Henry  Smith,"  said  Catharine,  shaking  oflf  the  weakness 
which  seemed  to  threaten  to  overpower  her  a  moment  before, 
"  this  is  the  language  of  an  ungrateful  fool,  or  rather  of  a  frantic 
madman.  I  have  told  you  already,  there  was  no  one  who  stood, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  conference,  more  high  in  my  opinion 
than  he  who  is  now  losing  ground  with  every  word  he  utters 
in  the  tone  of  unjust  suspicion  and  senseless  anger.  You  had 
no  title  to  know  even  what  I  have  told  you,  which,  I  pray  you 
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to  observe,  implies  no  preference  to  you  over  others,  though  it 
disowns  any  preference  of  another  to  you.  It  is  enough  you 
should  be  aware  that  there  is  as  insuperable  an  objection  to 
what  you  desire,  as  if  an  enchanter  had  a  spell  over  my 
destiny." 

"  Spells  may  be  broken  by  true  men,"  said  the  Smith.  "  I 
would  it  were  come  to  that.  Thorbiom,  the  Danish  armorer, 
spoke  of  a  spell  he  haa  for  making  breastplates,  by  singing  a 
certain  song  while  the  iron  was  heating.  1  told  him  that  his 
runic  rhymes  were  no  proof  against  the  weapons  which  fought 
at  Loncarty — what  farther  came  of  it  it  is  needless  to  tell; — 
but  the  corselet  and  the  wearer,  and  the  leech  who  salved  his 
wound,  know  if  Henry  Gow  can  break  a  spell  or  no." 

Catharine  looked  at  him  as  if  about  to  return  an  answer 
little  approving  of  the  exploit  he  had  vaunted,  which  the  down- 
right Smith  had  not  recollected  was  of  a  kind  that  exposed  him 
to  her  frequent  censure.  But  ere  she  had  given  words  to  her 
thoughts,  her  father  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Henry,"  he  said,  "  I  must  interrupt  your  more  pleasing 
afEairs,  and  request  you  to  come  into  my  working-room  in  aU 
speed,  to  consult  about  certain  matters  deeply  affecting  the 
weal  of  the  burgh." 

Henry,  making  his  obeisance  to  Catharine,  left  the  apart- 
ment upon  her  father's  summons.  Indeed  it  was  probably  in 
favor  of  their  future  friendly  intercourse  that  they  were  parted 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  seemed 
likely  to  take.  For  as  the  wooer  had  begun  to  hold  the  refusal 
of  the  damsel  as  somewhat  capricious  and  inexplicable  after  the 
d^;ree  of  encouragement  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  afforded ; 
Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  him  rather  as  an  en- 
croacher  upon  the  grace  which  she  had  shown  him,  than  one 
whose  delicacy  rendered  him  deserving  of  such  favor. 

But  there  was  living  in  their  bosoms  towards  each  other  a 
reciprocal  kindness,  which  on  the  termination  of  the  dispute 
was  sure  to  revive,  inducing  the  maiden  to  forget  her  offended 
delicacy,  and  the  lover  his  slighted  warmth  of  passion. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

This  quairel  may  draw  blood  another  day. 

Hbnry  rv.  Part  T, 

The  conclave  of  citizens  appointed  to  meet  for  investigating 
the  affray  of  the  preceding  evening  had  now  assembled.  The 
work-room  of  Simon  Glover  was  filled  to  crowding  by  person- 
ages of  no  little  consequence,  some  of  whom  wore  black  velvet 
cloaks,  and  gold  chains  around  their  necks.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  fathers  of  the  city  ;  and  there  were  bailies  and  deacons  in 
the  honored  number.  There  was  an  ireful  and  offended  air  of 
importance  upon  every  brow,  as  they  conversed  together,  rather 
in  whisper,  than  aloud  or  in  detail.  Busiest  among  the  busy, 
the  little  important  assistant  of  the  previous  night,  Oliver 
Proudfute  by  name,  and  bonnet-maker  by  profession,  was  bus- 
tling among  the  crowd  ;  much  after  the  manner  of  the  sea-gull, 
which  flutters,  screams,  and  sputters  most  at  the  commencement 
of  a  gale  of  wind,  though  one  can  hardly  conceive  what  the  bird 
has  better  to  do  than  to  fly  to  its  nest,  and  remain  quiet  till  the 
gale  is  over. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Master  Proudfute  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  his  fingers  upon  every  one's  button,  and  his  mouth  in 
every  man's  ear,  embracing  such  as  were  near  to  his  own 
stature,  that  he  might  more  closely  and  mysteriously  utter  his 
sentiments  ;  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  supporting  himself  by 
the  cloak-collars  of  tall  men,  that  he  mieht  dole  out  to  them 
also  the  same  share  of  information.  He  felt  himself  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  affair,  being  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  superior 
information  on  the  subject  as  an  eye-witness,  and  much  disposed 
to  push  his  connection  with  the  scuffle  a  few  points  beyond  the 
modesty  of  truth.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  communications 
were  in  especial  curious  and  important,  consisting  chiefly  of  such 
assertions  as  these  : — 

"  It  is  all  true,  by  St.  John.  I  was  there  and  saw  it  myself — 
was  the  first  to  run  to  the  fray  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  me 
and  another  stout  fellow,  who  came  in  about  the  same  time, 
they  had  broken  into  Simon  Glover's  house,  cut  his  throat, 
and  carried  his  daughter  off  to  the  mountains.  It  is  too  evil 
usage — not  to  be  suffered,  neighbor  Crookshank — not  to  be 
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endured,  neighbor  Glass — ^not  to  be  borne,  neighbors  Bal- 
neaves,  Rollock,  and  Chrysteson.  It  was  a  mercy  that  I  and 
that  stout  fellow  came  in — ^Was  it  not,  neighbor  and  worthy 
Bailie  Craigdallie  ? " 

These  speeches  were  dispersed  by  the  busy  bonnet-maker 
into  sundry  ears.  Bailie  Craigdallie,  a  portly  guild-brother, 
the  same  who  had  advised  the  prorogation  of  their  civic  council 
to  the  present  place  and  hour,  a  big,  burly,  good-looking  man^ 
shook  the  deacon  from  his  cloak  with  pretty  much  the  grace 
with  which  a  large  horse  shrugs  off  the  importunate  fiy  that 
has  beset  him  for  ten  minutes,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Silence,  good 
citizens ;  here  comes  Simon  Glover,  in  whom  no  man  ever  saw 
falsehood.    We  will  hear  the  outrage  from  his  own  mouth." 

Simon,  being  called  upon  to  tell  his  tale,  did  so  with  obvious 
embarrassment  which  he  imputed  to  a  reluctance  that  the 
burgh  should  be  put  in  deadly  feud  with  any  one  upon  his 
account.  It  was,  he  dared  to  say,  a  masking  or  revel  on  the 
part  of  the  young  gallants  about  court ;  and  the  worst  that 
might  come  of  it  would  be,  that  he  would  put  iron  stancheons 
on  his  daughter's  window?  in  case  of  such  another  frolic. 

**  Why,  then,  if  this  was  a  mere  masking  or  mummery,"  said 
Craigdallie,  "  our  townsman,  Harry  of  the  Wynd,  did  far  wrong 
to  cut  off  a  gentleman's  hand  for  such  a  harmless  pleasantry, 
and  the  town  may  be  brought  to  a  heavy  fine  for  it,  unless  we 
secure  the  person  of  the  mutilator." 

"  Our  Lady  forbid  ! "  said  the  Glover.  "  Did  you  know 
what  I  do,  you  would  be  as  much  afraid  of  handling  this  matter, 
as  if  it  were  glowing  iron.  But  since  you  will  needs  put  your 
fingers  in  the  fire,  truth  must  be  spoken.  And  come  what 
will,  I  must  say,  that  the  matter  might  have  ended  ill  for  me 
and  mine,  but  for  the  opportune  assistance  of  Henry  Gow,  the 
armorer,  well  known  to  you  all." 

**  And  mine  also  was  not  awanting,"  said  Oliver  Proudfute, 
"  though  I  do  not  profess  to  be  utterly  so  good  a  swordsman 
as  our  neighbor,  Henry  Gow. — You  saw  me,  neighbor  Glover, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fray  ? " 

"  I  saw  you  after  the  end  of  it,  neighbor,"  answered  the 
Glover,  dryly. 

**  True,  true  ;  I  had  forgot  you  were  in  your  house  while  the 
blows  were  going,  and  could  not  survey  who  were  dealing  them." 

**  Peace,  neighbor  Proudfute ;  I  prithee,  peace,"  said  Craig- 
dallie, who  was  obviously  tired  of  the  tuneless  screeching  of  the 
worthy  deacon. 

'^  There  is  something  mysterious  here,"   said  the  Bailie  j 
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''  but  I  think  I  spy  the  secret.  Our  friend  Simon  is,  as  you 
all  know,  a  peaceful  man,  and  one  that  will  rather  sit  down 
with  wrong,  than  put  a  friend,  or  say  a  neighborhood,  in 
danger  to  seek  his  redress.  Thou,  Henry,  who  art  never 
wanting  where  the  burgh  needs  a  defender,  tell  us  what  thou 
knowest  of  this  matter." 

Our  Smith  told  his  story  to  the  same  purpose  which  we  have 
already  related ;  and  the  meddling  maker  of  bonnets  added  as 
before — "  And  thou  sawest  me  there,  honest  Smith,  didst  thou 
not?" 

"  Not  I,  in  good  faith,  neighbor,"  answered  Henry ;  "  but 
you  are  a  little  man,  you  know,  and  I  might  overlook  you." 

This  reply  produced  a  laugh  at  Oliver's  expense,  who  laughed 
for  company,  but  added,  doggedly,  "  I  was  one  of  the  foremost 
to  the*  rescue  for  all  that." 

**  Why,  where  wert  thou,  then,  neighbor? "  said  the  Smith; 
"  for  I  saw  you  not,  and  I  would  have  given  the  worth  of  the 
best  suit  of  armor  I  ever  wrought  to  have  seen  as  stout  a  fellow 
as  thou  at  my  elbow." 

**  I  was  no  farther  off,  however,  honest  Smith ;  and  whilst 
thou  wert  laying  on  blows  as  if  on  an  anvil,  I  was  parrjring 
those  that  the  rest  of  the  villains  aimed  at  thee  behind  thy 
back  ;  and  that  is  the  cause  thou  sawest  me  not" 

**  I  have  heard  of  Smiths  of  old  time  who  had  but  one  eye," 
said  Henry.  "  I  have  two,  but  they  are  both  set  in  my  fore- 
head, and  so  I  could  not  see  behind  my  back,  neighbor." 

"  The  truth  is,  however,"  persevered  Master  Oliver,  "there 
I  was,  and  I  will  give  Master  Bailie  my  account  of  the  matter ; 
for  the  Smith  and  I  were  first  up  to  the  fray." 

"  Enough  at  present,"  said  the  Bailie,  waving  to  Master 
Proudfute  an  injunction  of  silence.  "The  precognition  of 
Simon  Glover  and  Henry  Gow  would  bear  out  a  matter  less 
worthy  of  belief. — And  now,  my  masters,  your  opinion  what 
should  be  done.  Here  are  all  our  burgher  rights  broken 
through  and  insulted,  and  you  may  well  fancy  that  it  is  by 
some  man  of  power,  since  no  less  dared  have  attempted  such 
an  outrage.  My  masters,  it  is  hard  on  flesh  and  blood  to 
submit  to  this.  The  laws  have  framed  us  of  lower  rank  than 
the  princes  and  nobles,  yet  it  is  against  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  will  suffer  our  houses  to  be  broken  into,  and  the  honor  of 
our  women  insulted,  without  some  redress." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  endured  !  "  answered  the  citizens,  unani- 
mously. 

Here  Simon  Glover  interfered  with  a  very  anxious  and 
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mninous  countenance.  *'  I  hope  still  that  all  was  not  meant 
so  ill  as  it  seemed  to  us,  my  worthy  neighbors  ;  and  I  for  one 
would  cheerfully  forgive  the  alarm  and  disturbance  to  my  poor 
house,  providing  the  fair  city  were  not  brought  into  jeopardy 
for  me.  I  beseech  you  to  consider  who  are  to  be  our  judges 
that  are  to  hear  the  case,  and  give  or  refuse  redress.  I  speak 
among  neighbors  and  friends,  and  therefore  I  speak  openly. 
The  King,  God  bless  him !  is  so  broken  in  mind  and  body, 
that  he  will  but  turn  us  over  to  some  great  man  amongst  his 
counsellors,  who  shall  be  in  favor  for  the  time — Perchance  he 
will  refer  us  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  will  make 
our  petition  for  righting  of  our  wrongs  the  pretence  for  squeez- 
ing money  out  of  us." 

"  We  will  none  of  Albany  for  our  judge  I "  answered  th« 
meeting,  with  the  same  unanimity  as  before. 

"  Or  perhaps,"  added  Simon,  "  he  will  bid  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  take  charge  of  it ;  and  the  wild  young  prince  will  re- 
gard the  outrage  as  something  for  his  gay  companions  to  scoff 
at,  and  his  minstrels  to  turn  into  song." 

"  Away  with  Rothsay !  he  is  too  gay  to  be  our  judge,"  again 
exclaimed  the  citizens. 

Simon,  emboldened  by  seeing  he  was  reaching  the  point  he 
aimed  at,  yet  pronouncing  the  dreaded  name  widi  a  half  whis- 
per, next  added,  **  Would  you  like  the  Black  Douglas  better  to 
deal  with  ? " 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute.  They  looked  on  each 
other  with  fallen  countenances  and  blanched  lips.  But  Henry 
Smith  spoke  out  boldly,  and  in  a  decided  voice,  the  sentiments 
which  all  felt,  but  none  else  dare  give  words  to — 

"The  Black  Douglas  to  judge  betwixt  a  bui^gher  and  a 
gentleman,  nay,  a  nobleman,  for  all  I  know  or  care? — ^The 
black  devil  of  hell  sooner !  You  are  mad,  father  Simon,  so 
much  as  to  name  so  wild  a  proposal." 

There  was  again  a  silence  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  Bailie  Craigdallie,  who,  looking  very 
significantly  to  the  speaker,  replied,  "  You  are  confident  in  a 
stout  doublet,  neighbor  Smith,  or  you  would  not  talk  so 
boldly." 

"  I  am  confident  of  a  good  heart  under  my  doublet,  such  as 
it  is,  Bailie,"  answered  the  undaunted  Henry ;  "  and  though  I 
speak  but  little,  my  mouth  shall  never  be  padlocked  by  any 
noble  of  them  all." 

"  Wear  a  thick  doublet,  good  Henry,  or  do  not  speak  so 
loud,"  reiterated  the   Bailie,   in  the   same  significant    tone 
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**  There  are  Border  men  in  the  town  who  wear  the  Bloody 
Heart  *  on  their  shoulder. — But  all  this  is  no  rede.  \^at 
shall  we  do  ? " 

"  Short  rede,  good  rede,"  said  the  Smith.  "  Let  us  to  oor 
Provost,  and  demand  his  countenance  and  assistance.*' 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  through  the  party,  and  Oliver 
Proudfute  exclaimed,  "That  is  what  I  have  been  saying  for 
this  half-hour,  and  not  one  of  ye  would  listen  to  me.  l^t  us 
go  to  our  Provost,  said  I.  He  is  a  gentleman  himself  and 
ought  to  come  between  the  burgh  and  the  nobles  in  aU 
matters." 

"  Hush,  neighbors,  hush ;  be  wary  what  you  sa^  or  do," 
said  a  thin  meagre  figure  of  a  man,  whose  diminutive  person 
seemed  still  more  reduced  in  size,  and  more  assimilated  to  a 
shadow,  by  his  efforts  to  assume  an  extreme  degree  of  humility, 
and  make  himself,  to  suit  his  argument,  look  meaner  yet,  and 
yet  more  insignificant  than  nature  had  made  him. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  Pottingar.  Never- 
theless, I  have  been  bred  in  Paris,  and  learned  my  humanities 
and  my  cursus  tnedendi  as  well  as  some  that  call  themselves 
learnea  leeches.  Methinks  I  can  tent  this  wound,  and  treat  it 
with  emollients.  Here  is  our  friend  Simon  Glover,  who  is,  as 
you  all  know,  a  man  of  worship.  Think  you  he  would  not  be 
the  most  willing  of  us  all  to  pursue  harsh  courses  here,  since 
his  family  honor  is  so  nearly  concerned  ?  And  since  he 
blenches  away  from  the  charge  against  these  same  revellers, 
consider  if  he  may  not  have  some  good  reason  more  than  he 
cares  to  utter  for  letting  the  matter  sleep.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
put  my  finger  on  the  sore ;  but,  alack !  we  all  know  that  young 
maidens  are  what  I  call  fugitive  essences.  Suppose  now,  an 
honest  maiden — I  mean  in  all  innocence — leaves  her  window 
unlatched  on  St.  Valentine's  mom,  that  some  gallant  cavalier 
may — in  all  honesty,  I  mean — ^become  her  Valentine  for  the 
season ;  and  suppose  the  gallant  to  be  discovered,  may  she  not 
scream  out  as  if  the  visits  were  unexpected,  and — and— bray  all 
this  in  a  mortar,  and  then  consider,  will  it  be  a  matter  to  place 
the  town  in  feud  for  ? " 

The  Pottinger  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  most  insinuating 
manner ;  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  into  something  less  than  his 
natural  tenuity  when  he  saw  the  blood  rise  in  the  old  cheeks 
of  Simon  Glover,  and  inflame  to  the  temples  the  complexion  of 
the  redoubted  Smith.  The  last,  stepping  forward,  and  turning 
a  stern  look  on  the  alarmed  Pottingar,  broke  out  as  follows  : — 

*  Tbe  welMoumn  cognisance  of  the  Hoom  of  Douglas. 
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"Thou  walking  skeleton!  thou  asthmatic  gallipot!  thou  poi- 
soner by  profession !  if  I  thought  that  the  puff  of  vile  breath 
thou  hast  left  could  blight  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute  the 
fair  fame  of  Catharine  Glover,  I  would  pound  thee,  quacksalver ! 
in  thine  own  mortar,  and  beat  up  thy  wretched  carrion  with 
flower  of  brimstone,  the  only  real  medicine  in  thy  booth,  to  make 
a  salve  to  rub  mangy  hounds  with  ! " 

**  Hold,  son  Henry,  hold !  "  cried  the  Glover,  in  a  tone  of 
authority, — "  no  man  has  title  to  speak  of  this  matter  but  me. 
— ^Worshipful  Bailie  Craigdallie,  since  such  is  the  construction 
that  is  put  upon  my  patience,  I  am  willing  to  pursue  this  riot 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  though  the  issue  may  prove  that  we  had 
better  have  been  patient,  you  will  all  see  that  my  Catharine 
hath  not  by  any  lightness  or  folly  of  hers  afforded  grounds  for 
this  great  scandal." 

The  Bailie  also  interposed.  "Neighbor  Henry,"  said  he, 
"  we  came  here  to  consult,  and  not  to  quarrel.  As  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  fair  city,  I  command  thee  to  forego  all  evil  will 
and  mal-talent  you  may  have  against  Master  Pottingar 
Dwining." 

"  He  is  too  poor  a  creature.  Bailie,"  said  Henry  Gow,  "  for 
me  to  harbor  feud  with — I  that  could  destroy  him  and  his  booth 
with  one  blow  of  my  fore-hammer." 

"  Peace,  then,  and  hear  me,"  said  the  official.  **  We  all 
are  as  much  believers  in  the  honor  of  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth, 
as  in  that  of  our  Blessed  Lady."  Here  he  crossed  himself 
devoutly.  "  But  touching  our  appeal  to  our  Provost,  are  you 
agreed,  neighbors,  to  put  matter  like  this  into  our  Provost's 
hand,  being  against  a  powerful  noble,  as  is  to  be  feared } " 

**  The  Provost  being  himself  a  nobleman  " — squeaked  tha 
Pottingar,  in  some  measure  released  from  his  terror  by  thtt 
intervention  of  the  Bailie.  "  God  knows,  I  speak  not  to  the 
disparagement  of  an  honorable  gentleman,  whose  forbears  have 
held  the  office  he  now  holds  for  many  years " 

**  By  free  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Perth,"  said  the  Smith, 
interrupting  the  speaker  with  the  tones  of  his  deep  and 
decisive  voice. 

"  Ay,  surely,"  said  the  disconcerted  orator,  "  by  the  voice 
of  the  citizens.  How  else  ? — I  pray  you,  friend  Smith,  inter- 
rupt me  not.  I  speak  to  our  worthy  and  eldest  Bailie,  Craig- 
dallie, according  to  my  poor  mind.  I  say  that,  come  amongst 
us  how  he  will,  still  this  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  is  a  nobleman, 
and  hawks  will  not  pick  hawks'  eyes  out.  He  may  well  bear 
us  out  in  a  feud  with  the  Highlandmen,  and  do  the  part  of  our 
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Provost  and  leader  against  them  ;  but  whether  he  that  himself 
wears  silk  will  take  our  part  against  broidered  cloak  and  cloth 
of  gold,  though  he  may  do  so  against  tartan  and  Irish  frieze,  is 
something  to  be  questioned.  Take  a  fool's  advice.  We  have 
saved  our  Maiden,  of  whom  I  never  meant  to  speak  harm,  as 
truly  I  knew  none.  They  have  lost  one  man's  hand,  at  least, 
thanks  to  Harry  Smith " 

"  And  to  me,"  added  the  little  important  bonnet-maker. 

"  And  to  Oliver  Proudfute,  as  he  tells  us,"  continued  the 
Pottingar,  who  contested  no  man's  claim  to  glory,  provided  he 
was  not  himself  compelled  to  tread  the  perilous  paths  which 
lead  to  it  "  I  say,  neighbors,  since  they  have  left  a  hand  as 
a  pledge  they  will  never  come  in  Couvrefew  Street  again,  why, 
in  my  simple  mind,  we  were  best  to  thank  our  stout  townsman, 
and  the  town  having  the  honor,  and  these  rakehells  the  loss, 
that  we  should  hush  the  matter  up,  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

These  pacific  counsels  had  their  effect  with  some  of  the 
citizens,  who  began  to  nod  and  look  exceedingly  wise  upon  the 
advocate  of  acquiescence,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
offence  so  lately  given,  Simon  Glover  seemed  also~  to  agree  in 
opinion.  But  not  so  Henry  Smith,  who,  seeing  the  consulta- 
tion at  a  stand,  took  up  the  speech  in  his  usual  downright 
manner. 

"  I  am  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  richest  among  you,  neigh- 
bors, and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  Years  will  come,  if  one  lives 
to  see  them  ;  and  I  can  win  and  spend  my  penny  like  another, 
by  the  blaze  of  the  furnace  and  the  wind  of  the  bellows.  But 
no  man  ever  saw  me  sit  down  with  wrong  done  in  word  or  deed 
to  our  fair  town,  if  man's  tongue  and  man's  hand  could  right  it. 
Neither  will  I  sit  down  with  this  outrage,  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
will  go  to  the  Provost  myself,  if  no  one  will  go  with  me  ;  he  is 
a  knight,  it  is  true,  and  a  gentleman  of  free  and  true-bom  blood, 
as  we  all  know,  since  Wallace's  time,  who  settled  his  great- 
grandsire  amongst  us.  But  if  he  were  the  proudest  nobleman 
in  the  land,  he  is  the  Provost  of  Perth,  and  for  his  own  honor 
must  see  the  freedoms  and  immunities  of  the  burgh  preserved 
— ay,  and  I  know  he  will — I  have  made  a  steel  doublet  for  him, 
and  have  a  good  guess  at  the  kind  of  heart  that  it  was  meant 
to  cover." 

"  Surely,"  said  Bailie  Craigdallie,  "  it  would  be  to  no  pui^ 
pose  to  stir  at  court  without  Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  countenance ; 
the  ready  answer  would  be.  Go  to  your  Provost,  you  borrel 
loons.  So  neighbors  and  townsmen,  if  you  will  stand  by  my 
side,  I  and  our   Pottingar   Dwining  will  repair  presently   to 
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Kjnfauns,  with  Sim  Glover,  the  jolly  Smith,  and  gallant  Oliver 
Proudfute,  for  witnesses  to  the  onslaught,  and  speak  with  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris,  in  name  of  the  fair  town." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  peaceful  man  of  medicine,  "  leave  me 
behind,  I  pray  you ;  I  lack  audacity  to  speak  before  a  belted 
knight." 

**  Never  regard  that,  neighbor,  you  must  go,"  said  Bailie 
Craigdallie.  '^  The  town  hold  me  a  hot-headed  carle  for  a  man 
of  threescore — Sim  Glover  is  the  offended  party — we  all  know 
that  Henry  Gow  spoils  more  harness  with  his  sword  than  he 
makes  with  his  hammer — and  our  neighbor  Proudfute,  who,  take 
his  own  word,  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  fray  in 
Perth,  is  of  course  a  man  of  action.  We  must  have  at  least 
one  advocate  amongst  us  for  peace  and  quietness ;  and  thou, 
Pottingar,  must  be  the  man.  Away  with  you,  sirs,  get  your 
boots  and  your  beasts — horse  and  hattock,*  I  say — and  let  us 
meet  at  the  East  Port ;  that  is,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  neighbors, 
to  trust  us  with  the  matter." 

"  There  can  be  no  better  rede,  and  we  will  all  avouch  it," 
said  the  citizens.  "  If  the  Provost  take  our  part,  as  the  fair 
town  hath  a  right  to  expect,  we  may  bell-the-cat  with  the  best 
df  them." 

"It  is  well,  then,  neighbors,"  answered  the  Bailie ;  "  so 
said,  so  shall  be  done.  Meanwhile,  I  have  called  the  whole 
town-council  together  about  this  hour,  and  I  have  little  doubt," 
looking  round  £e  company,  "  that  as  so  many  of  them  who  are 
in  this  place  have  resolved  to  consult  with  our  Provost,  the  rest 
will  be  compliant  to  the  same  resolution.  And  therefore, 
neighbors,  and  good  burghers  of  the  fair  city  of  Perth — ahorse 
and  hattock,  as  I  said  before,  and  meet  me  at  the  East  Port." 

A  general  acclamation  concluded  the  sitting  of  this  species 
of  privy  council,  or  Lords  of  the  Articles  ;  and  they  dispersed, 
the  deputation  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  and  the  rest  to  tell 
their  impatient  wives  and  daughters  of  the  measures  they  had 
taken  to  render  their  chambers  safe  in  future  against  the  intru- 
sion of  fi^allants  at  unseasonable  hours. 

While  nags  are  saddling,  and  the  town-council  debating,  or 
rather  putting  in  form  what  the  leading  members  of  their  body 
had  already  adopted,  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  infonnation 
of  some  readers,  to  state  in  distinct  terms  what  is  more  cir- 
cuitously  intimated  in  the  course  of  the  former  discussion. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  period,  when  the  strength  of  the 

*  Horn  tuuLkattock^  the  well-known  cry  of  the  fairies  at  mounting  for  a  moonlight  c)B- 
padition,  cum  to  b«  fanuliarly  adopted  on  any  occanon  of  momling. 
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feudal  aristocraqr  controlled  the  rights,  and  frequently  insulted 
the  privileges,  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  that  the  latter, 
when  it  was  practicable,  often  chose  their  Provost,  or  Chief 
Magistrate,  not  out  of  the  order  of  the  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
and  citizens,  who  inhabited  the  town  itself,  and  filled  up  the 
roll  of  the  ordinary  magistracy,  but  elected  to  that  pre-eminent 
state  some  powerful  nobleman  or  baron  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  burgh,  who  was  expected  to  stand  their  friend  at  court  in 
such  matters  as  concerned  their  common  weal,  and  to  lead  their 
civil  militia  to  fight,  whether  in  general  battle  or  in  private  feud, 
reinforcing  them  with  his  own  feudal  retainers.  This  protection 
was  not  always  gratuitous.  The  Provosts  sometimes  availed 
themselves^  of  their  situation  to  an  unjustifiable  degree,  and 
obtained  grants  of  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  com- 
mon good,  or  public  property  of  the  burgh,  and  thus  made  the 
citizens  pay  dear  for  the  countenance  which  they  afforded. 
Others  were  satisfied  to  receive  the  powerful  aid  of  the  towns- 
men in  their  own  feudal  quarrels,  with  such  other  marks  of 
respect  and  benevolence  as  the  burgh  over  which  they  presided 
were  willing  to  gratify  them  with,  in  order  to  secure  their  active 
services  in  case  of  necessity.  The  Baron,  who  was  the  regular 
protector  of  a  royal  burgh,  accepted  such  free-will  offerings  with* 
out  scruple,  and  repaid  them  by  defending  the  rights  of  the 
town,  by  arguments  in  the  council,  and  by  bold  deeds  in  the  field 

The  citizens  of  the  town,  or,  as  they  loved  better  to  call  it, 
the  Fair  City  of  Perth,  had  for  several  generations  found  a 
protector  and  Provost  of  this  kind  in  the  knightiy  family  of 
Charteris,  Lords  of  Kinfauns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  burgh. 
It  was  scarce  a  century  (in  the  time  of  Robert  III.)  since  the 
first  of  this  distinguished  family  had  settled  in  the  strong  castle 
which  now  belonged  to  them,  with  the  picturesque  and  fertile 
scenes  adjoining  to  it.  But  the  history  of  the  first  settler, 
chivalrous  and  romantic  in  itself,  was  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  an  alien  in  the  land  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 
We  relate  it  as  it  is  given  by  an  ancient  and  uniform  tradition, 
which  carries  in  it  great  indications  of  truth,  and  is  warrant 
enough,  perhaps,  for  its  insertion  in  graver  histories  than  the 
present. 

During  the  brief  career  of  the  celebrated  patriot  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  when  his  arms  had  for  a  time  expelled  the  English 
invaders  from  his  native  country,  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
a  voyage  to  France,  with  a  small  band  of  trusty  friends  to  try 
what  his  presence  (for  he  was  respected  through  all  countries 
for  his  prowess)  might  do  to  induce  the  French  monarch  to  send 
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to  Scotland  a  body  of  auxiliary  forces,  or  other  assistance,  to 
aid  the  Scots  in  regaining  their  independence. 

The  Scottish  champion  was  on.  board  a  small  vessel,  and 
steering  for  the  port  of  Dieppe,  when  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance,  which  tlie  mariners  regarded,  first  with  doubt  and 
apprehension,  and  at  last  with  confusion  and  dismay.  Wallace 
demanded  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  informed  him,  that  the  tall  vessel  which  was 
bearing  down,  with  the  purpose  of  boarding  that  which  he 
commanded,  was  the  ship  of  a  celebrated  rover,  equally  famed 
for  his  courage,  strength  of  body,  and  successful  piracies.  It 
was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  named  Thomas  de  Longue- 
ville,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  by  practice  one  of  those  pirates 
who  called  themselves  friends  to  the  sea,  and  enemies  to  all 
who  sailed  upon  that  element.  He  attacked  and  plundered 
vessels  of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  ancient  Norse  Sea-kings, 
as  they  were  termed,  whose  dominion  was  upon  the  mountain 
waves.  The  master  added,  that  no  vessel  could  escape  the 
rover  by  flight,  so  speedy  was  the  bark  he  commanded  ;  and 
that  no  crew,  however  hardy,  could  hope  to  resist  him,  when, 
as  was  his  usual  mode  of  combat,  he  threw  himself  on  board  at 
the  head  of  his  followers. 

Wallace  smiled  sternly,  while  the  master  of  the  ship,  with 
alarm  in  his  countenance,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  described  to 
him  the  certainty  of  their  being  captured  by  the  Red  Rover,  a 
name  given  to  De  Longueville,  because  he  usually  displayed 
the  blood-red  flag,  which  he  had  now  hoisted 

"  I  will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this  rover,"  said  Wallace. 

Then  calling  together  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  follow- 
ers, Boyd,  Kerlie,  Seton,  and  others,  to  whom  the  dust  of  the 
most  desperate  battle  was  like  the  breath  of  life,  he  commanded 
them  to  arm  themselves,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight.  He  ordered  the  mariners  below,  excepting  such 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  manage  the  vessel  ;  and  he 
gave  the  master  instructions,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  to  steer,  as 
that  while  the  vessel  had  the  appearance  of  attempting  to  fly, 
he  should  in  fact  permit  the  Red  Rover  to  come  up  with  them 
and  do  his  worst.  Wallace  himself  then  lay  down  on  the  deck 
that  nothing  might  be  seen  which  could  intimate  any  purpose 
of  resistance.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  De  Longueville's  ves- 
sel ran  on  board  that  of  the  Champion,  and  the  Red  Rover, 
casting  out  grappling  irons  to  make  sure  of  his  prize,  jumped 
on  the  deck  in  complete  armor,  followed  by  his  men,  who  gave 
a  terrible  shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  already  secured.     But 
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Ae  armed  Scots  started  up  at  once,  and  the  Rover  found  him- 
self unexpectedly  engaged  with  men  accustomed  to  consider 
victory  as  secure,  when  they  were  only  opposed  as  one  to  two 
or  three.  Wallace  himself  rushed  on  the  pirate  captain,  and  a 
dreadful  strife  began  betwixt  them,  with  such  fury,  that  the 
others  suspended  Uieir  own  battle  to  look  on,  and  seemed  by 
common  consent  to  refer  the  issue  of  the  strife  to  the  fate  of 
the  combat  between  the  two  chiefs.  The  pirate  fought  as  well 
as  man  could  do  ;  but  Wallace's  strength  was  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  mortals.  He  dashed  the  sword  from  the  Rover's  hand 
and  placed  him  in  such  peril,  that,  to  avoid  being  cut  down,  he 
was  fain  to  close  with  the  Scottish  Champion,  in  hopes  of  over- 
powering him  in  the  grapple.  In  this  also  he  was  foiled.  They 
fell  on  the  deck,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  but  the  French- 
man fell  undermost,  and  Wallace,  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his 
gorget,  compressed  it  so  closely,  notwithstanding  it  was  made 
of  the  finest  steel,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for  quarter  by  signs.  His 
men  threw  down  their  weapons  and  begged  for  mercy,  when  they 
saw  their  leader  thus  severely  handled.  The  victor  granted 
them  all  their  lives,  but  took  possession  of  their  vessel,  and 
detained  them  prisoners. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  harbor,  Wallace 
alarmed  the  place  by  displaying  the  Rover's  colors,  as  if  De 
Longueville  was  coming  to  pillage  the  town.  The  bells  were 
rung  backward ;  horns  were  blown,  and  the  citizens  were  hur- 
rying to  arms,  when  the  scene  changed.  The  Scottish  Lion 
on  his  shield  of  gold  was  raised  above  the  piratical  flag,  and 
announced  that  the  Champion  of  Scotland  was  approachin|^, 
like  a  falcon  with  his  prey  in  his  clutch.  He  landed  with  his 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  at 
Wallace's  request,  the  robberies  which  the  pirate  had  committed 
were  forgiven,  and  the  King  even  conferred  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood on  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville,  and  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  service.  But  the  Rover  had  contracted  such  a  friend- 
ship for  his  generous  victor,  that  he  insisted  on  uniting  his  for- 
tunes with  those  of  Wallace,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  fought  by  his  side  in  many  a  bloody  battle,  where  the 
prowess  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  remarked  as  in- 
ferior to  that  of  none,  save  of  his  heroic  conqueror.  His  fate 
also  was  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  patron.  Being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  as  well  as  strength  of  his  person,  he 
rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  a  young  lady,  heiress  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Charteris,  that  she  chose  him  for  her  hut- 
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band,  bestowing  on  him  with  her  hand  the  fair  baronial  Castle 
of  Kinfauns,  and  the  domains  annexed  to  it  Their  descend- 
ants took  the  name  Charteris,  as  connecting  themselves  with 
their  maternal  ancestors,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  prop- 
erty, though  the  name  of  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  equally 
honored  amongst  them ;  and  the  large  two-handed  sword  with 
which  he  mowed  the  ranks  of  war,  was,  and  is  still,  preserved 
among  the  family  muniments.  Another  account  is,  that  the 
family  name  of  De  Longueville  himself  was  Charteris.  The 
estate  afterwards  passed  to  a  family  of  Blairs,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Gray. 

These  Barons  of  Kinfauns,*  from  father  to  son,  held,  for 
several  generations,  the  office  of  Provost  of  Perth  ;  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle  and  town  rendering  it  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
Jient  for  mutual  support.  The  Sir  Patrick  of  this  history  had 
more  than  once  led  out  the  men  of  Perth  to  battles  and  skir- 
mbhes  with  the  restless  Highland  depredators,  and  with  other 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  True  it  is,  he  used  sometime 
to  be  weary  of  the  slight  and  frivolous  complaints  unnecessarily 
brought  before  him,  add  in  which  he  was  requested  to  interest 
himself.  Hence  he  had  sometimes  incurred  the  charge  of  be- 
ing too  proud  as  a  nobleman,  or  too  indolent  as  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  one  who  was  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  field,  and  the  exercise  of  feudal  hospitality,  to  bestir 
himself  upon  all  and  every  occasion  when  the  Fair  Town  would 
have  desired  his  active  interference.  But  notwithstanding  that 
this  occasioned  some  slight  murmuring,  the  citizens,  upon  any 
serious  cause  of  alarm,  were  wont  to  rally  around  their  Provost, 
and  were  warmly  supported  by  him  both  in  council  and  action. 

*  It  is  generally  believed  dut  the  andent  Barons  of  Kinfauns  are  now  represented  in 
the  male  line  by  a  once  powerful  branch  of  the  name,  the  Charterises  of  Amisfield,  in  Dunr 
friesshire.  The  remains  of  the  castle,  close  to  which  is  their  modem  residence^  attest  thf 
former  extent  of  their  resources.  The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Longueville,  Bart,  ot  Prostatin, 
•tood  on  the  Nova  Scotia  list  within  these  twenty  yeaurs,  and  he  and  fajs  family  claimed  to 
X  the  tme  progeny  of  the  Red  Rover. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 


Within  the  bounds  of  Annandale, 

The  gentle  Johnstones  nde  ; 
They  have  been  there  a  thousand  yearSf 

A  thousand  more  they'll  bide. 

Old  Ballad. 


The  character  and  quality  of  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the 
Provost  of  Perth,  being  such  as  we  have  sketched  in  the  last 
chapter,  let  us  now  return  to  the  deputation  which  was  in  the 
act  of  rendezvousing  at  the  East  Port,*  in  order  to  wait  upon 
that  dignitary  with  their  complaints,  at  Kinfauns. 

And  first  appeared  Simon  Glover,  on  a  pacing  palfrey, 
which  had  sometimes  enjoyed  the  honor  of  bearing  the  fairer 
person  as  well  as  the  lighter  weight  of  his  beautiful  daughter. 
His  cloak  was  muffled  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  as  a 
sign  to  his  friends  not  to  interrupt  him  by  any  questions  while 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The  deepest  anxiety  was  seated 
on  his  brow,  as  if  the  more  he  meditated  on  the  matter  he  was 
engaged  in,  the  more  difficult  and  perilous  it  appeared.  He 
only  greeted  by  silent  gestures  his  friends  as  they  came  to  the 
rendezvous. 

A  strong  black  horse,  of  the  old  Galloway  breed,  of  an 
undersize,  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands,  but  high-should- 
dered,  strong-limbed,  well-coupled,  and  round-barrelled,  bore  to 
the  East  Port  the  gallant  Smith.  A  judge  of  the  animal  might 
see  in  his  eye  a  spark  of  that  vicious  temper  which  is  frequently 
the  accompaniment  of  the  form  that  is  most  vigorous  and  en- 
during ;  but  the  weight,  the  hand,  and  the  seat  of  the  rider, 
added  to  the  late  regular  exercise  of  a  long  journey,  had  sub- 
dued his  stubbornness  for  the  present.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  honest  Bonnet-maker,  who  being,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
a  little  round  man,  and  what  is  vulgarly  called  duck-legged, 
had  planted  himself  like  a  red  pin  cushion  (for  he  was  wrapped 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  over  which  he  had  slung  a  hawking-pouch) 
on  the  top  of  a  great  saddle,  which  he  might  be  said  rather  to 
be  perched  upon  than  to  bestride*.  The  saddle  and  the  man 
were  girthed  on  the  ridge-bone  of  a  great  trampling  Flemish 


*  Note  I.    East  PorL 
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mare,  with  a  nose  turned  up  in  the  air  like  a  camel,  a  huge 
fleece  of  hair  at  each  foot,  and  every  hoof  full  as  large  in  cir- 
cumference as  a  frying-pan.  The  contrast  between  the  beast 
and  the  rider  was  so  extremely  extraordinary,  that  whilst  chance 
{Missengers  contented  themselves  with  wondering  how  he  |;ot 
up,  his  friends  were  anticipating  with  sorrow  the  perils  which 
must  attend  his  coming  down  again  ;  for  the  high-seated  horse- 
man's feet  did  not  by  any  means  come  beneath  the  laps  of  the 
saddle.  He  had  associated  himself  to  the  Smith,  whose  motions 
he  had  watched  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him  ;  for  it  was 
Oliver  Proudfute's  opinion,  that  men  of  action  showed  to  most 
advantage  when  beside  each  other  ;  and  he  was  delighted  when 
some  wag  of  the  lower  class  had  gravity  enough  to  cry  out 
without  laughing  outright,  **  There  goes  the  pride  of  Perth — 
there  go  the  slashing  craftsmen,  the  jolly  Smith  of  the  Wynd, 
and  the  bold  Bonnet-maker ! " 

It  is  true,  the  fellow  who  gave  this  all-hail  thrust  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  to  some  scapegraces  like  himself ;  but  as  the  !l^n- 
net-maker  did  not  see  this  bv-play,  he  generously  threw  him  a 
silver  penny  to  encourage  his  respect  for  martialists.  This 
munificence  occasioned  their  being  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  laughing  and  hallooing,  until  Henry  Smith,  turning  back, 
threatened  to  switch  the  foremost  of  them  ;  a  resolution  which 
they  did  not  wait  to  see  put  in  execution. 

"  Here  are  we  the  witnesses,"  said  the  little  man  on  the 
large  horse,  as  they  joined  Simon  Glover  at  the  East  Port ; 
"  but  where  are  they  that  should  back  us  ?  Ah,  brother  Henry  I 
authority  is  a  load  for  an  ass  rather  than  a  spirited  horse ;  it 
would  but  clog  the  motions  of  such  young  fellows  as  you  and 
me." 

"  I  could  well  wish  to  see  you  bear  ever  so  little  of  that 
sam^  weight,  worthy  Master  Proudfute,"  replied  Henry  Gow, 
"were  it  but  to  keep  you  firm  in  the  saddle  ;  for  you  bounce 
about  as  if  you  were  dancing  a  jig  on  your  seat,  without  any 
help  from  your  le|;s." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  I  raise  myself  in  my  stirrups  to  avoid  the  jolting. 
She  is  cruelly  hard  set  this  mare  of  mine  ;  but  she  has  carried 
me  in  field  and  forest,  and  through  some  passages  that  were 
something  perilous ;  so  Jezabel  and  I  part  not — I  call  her  Jez- 
abel,  after  the  Princess  of  Castile." 

'*  Isabel,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  answered  the  Smith. 

"Ay — Isabel,  or  Jezabel, — all  the  same,  you  know.  Bu; 
here  comes  Bailie  Craigdallie  at  last,  with  that  poor,  creeping, 
cowardly  creature  the   Pottingar.    They  have  brought  two 
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town-officers  with  their  partisans,  to  guard  their  fair  persons,  I 
suppose. — If  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is 
such  a  sneaking  varlet  as  that  Dwining ! " 

"  Have  a  care  he  does  not  hear  you  say  so,"  said  the  Smith. 
"  I  tell  thee.  Bonnet-maker,  that  there  is  more  danger  in  yonder 
slight,  wasted  anatomy,  th:in  in  twenty  stout  fellows  like  your- 
self." 

"  Pshaw !  Bully  Smith,  you  are  but  jesting  with  me,"  said 
Oliver, — softening  his  voice,  however,  and  looking  towards  the 
Pottingar,  as  if  to  discover  in  what  limb  or  lineament  of  his 
wasted  face  and  form  lay  any  appearance  of  the  menaced  dan- 
ger;  and  his  examination  re-assuring  him,  he  answered  boldly, 
"  Blades  and  bucklers,  man,  I  would  stand  the  feud  of  a  dozen 
such  as  Dwining.  What  could  he  do  to  any  man  with  blood 
in  his  veins  ? " 

"  He  could  give  him  a  dose  of  physic,"  answered  the  Smith, 
dryly. 

They  had  no  time  for  further  colloquy,  for  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie  called  to  them  to  take  the  road  to  Kinfauns,  and  himself 
showed  the  example.  As  they  advanced  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
the  discourse  turned  on  the  reception  which  they  were  to  ex- 
pect from  their  Provost,  and  the  interest  which  he  was  likely 
to  take  in  the  aggression  which  they  complained  of.  The 
Glover  seemed  particularly  desponding,  and  talked  more  than 
once,  in  a  manner  which  implied  a  wish  that  they  would  yet 
consent  to  let  the  matter  rest.  He  did  not  speak  out  very 
plainly,  however,  fearful,  perhaps,  of  the  malignant  interpreta- 
tion which  might  be  derived  from  any  appearance  of  his  flinch- 
ing from  the  assertion  of  his  daughter's  reputation.  Dwining 
seemed  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  but  spoke  more  cau- 
tiously than  in  the  morning. 

"After  all,"  said  the  Bailie,  "when  I  think  of  all  the  pro- 
pines  and  good  gifts  which  have  passed  from  the  good  town  to 
my  Lord  Provost's,  I  cannot  think  he  will  be  backward  to  show 
himself.  More  than  one  lusty  boat,  laden  with  Bordeaux  wine, 
has  left  the  South  Shore  to  discharge  its  burden  under  the 
Castle  of  Kinfauns.  I  have  some  right  to  .speak  of  that,  who 
was  the  merchant  importer." 

"  And,"  said  Dwining,  with  his  squeaking  voice,  "  I  could 
speak  of  delicate  confections,  curious  comfits,  loaves  of  wasted 
bread,  and  even  cakes  of  that  rare  and  delicious  condiment 
which  men  call  sugar,  that  have  gone  thither  to  help  out  a 
bridal  banquet,  or  a  kirstening  feast,  or  such  like.  But  alack. 
Bailie  Craigdallie,  wine  is  drunk,  comfits  are  eaten,  and  the 
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is  forgotten  when  the  flavor  is  passed  away.  Alas,  nei^- 
Dr  !  the  banquet  of  last  Christmas  is  gone  like  the  last  year's 
snow." 

"  But  there  have  been  gloves  full  of  gold  pieces,"  said  the 
Magistrate. 

"  I  should  know  that  who  wrought  them,"  said  Simon,  whose 
professional  recollections  still  mingled  with  whatever  else  might 
occupy  his  mind.  "  One  was  a  hawking  glove  for  my  lady.  1 
made  it  something  wide.  Her  ladyship  found  no  fault,  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  intended  lining." 

"  Well,  go  to,"  said  Bailie  Craigdallie,  "  the  less  I  lie ;  and 
if  these  are  not  to  the  fore,  it  is  the  Provost's  fault,  and  not  the 
town's  j  they  could  neither  be  eat  nor  drunk  in  the  shape  in 
which  he  got  them." 

"  I  could  speak  of  a  brave  armor,  too,"  said  the  Smith ; 
"but,  cogan  na  schie  !*  as  John  Highlandman  says — I  think  the 
knight  of  Kinfauns  will  do  his  devoir  by  the  burgh  in  peace  or 
war ;  and  it  is  needless  to  be  reckoning  the  town's  good  deeds 
till  we  see  him  thankless  for  them." 

"  So  say  I,"  cried  our  friend  Proudfute  from  the  top  of  his 
mare.  '^  We  roystering  blades  never  bear  so  base  a  mind  as 
to  count  for  wine  and  walnuts  with  a  friend  like  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris.  Nay,  trust  me,  a  good  woodsman  like  Sir  Patrick 
will  prize  the. right  of  hunting  and  sporting  over  the  lands  of 
the  burgh  as  a  high  privilege,  and  one  which,  his  Majesty  the 
King's  Grace  excepted,  is  neither  granted  to  lord  nor  loon  save 
to  our  Provost  alone." 

As  the  Bonnet-maker  spoke,  there  was  heard  on  the  left 
hand  the  cry  of  "  So  so — waw  warn — haw^**  being  the  shout  of 
a  falconer  to  his  hawk. 

**  Methinks  yonder  is  a  fellow  using  the  privilege  you  men- 
tion, who,  from  his  appearance,  is  neither  King  nor  Provost," 
said  the  Smith. 

"  Ay,  marry,  I  see  him,"  said  the  Bonnet-maker,  who  imag- 
ined the  occasion  presented  a  prime  opportunity  to  win  honor. 
"  Thou  and  I,  jolly  Smith,  will  prick  towards  him  and  put  him 
to  the  question," 

"  Have  with  you,  then,"  cried  the  Smith  ;  and  his  companion 
spurred  his  mare  and  went  off,  never  doubting  that  Gow  was 
at  his  heels. 

But  Craigdallie  caught  Henry's  horse  by  the  reins.  **  Stand 
fast  by  the  standard,"  he  said ;  '*  let  us  see  the  luck  of  our  light 

*  **  Peact  OT  war,  I  ou*  boc** 
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horseman.     If  he  procures  himself  a  broken  pate,  he  will  be 
quieter  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  From  what  I  already  see,"  said  the  Smith,  "  he  may  easily 
come  by  such  a  boon.  Yonder  fellow,  who  steps  so  impudently 
to  look  at  us,  as  if  he  was  engaged  in  the  most  lawful  sport  in 
the  world — I  guess  him,  by  his  trotting  hobbler,  his  rusty  head- 
piece with  the  cock's  feather,  and  long  two-handed  sword,  to  be 
the  follower  of  some  of  the  southland  lords — ^men  who  live  so 
near  the  Southron,  that  the  black  jack  is  never  off  their  backs, 
and  who  arc  as  free  of  their  blows  as  they  are  light  in  their 
fingers." 

Whilst  they  were  thus  speculating  on  the  issue  of  the  ren- 
counter, the  valiant  Bonnet-maker  began  to  pull  up  Jezabel,  in 
order  that  the  Smith,  who  he  still  concluded  was  close  behind, 
mifi^ht  overtake  him,  and  either  advance.  Irst,  or  at  least  abreast, 
of  himself.  But  when  he  saw  him  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
standing  composedly  with  the  rest  of  the  group,  the  flesh  of  the 
champion,  like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general,  began  to  tremble, 
in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  into  which  his  own  venturous 
spirit  was  about  to  involve  it.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  being 
countenanced  by  the  neighborhood  of  so  many  friends  \  the 
hopes  that  the  appearance  of  such  odds  must  intimidate  the 
single  intruder,  and  the  shame  of  abandoning  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  volunteered,  and  when  so  many  persons  must  wit- 
ness his  disgrace,  surmounted  the  strong  inclination  which 
prompted  him  to  wheel  Jezabel  to  the  right  about,  and  return 
to  the  friends  whose  protection  he  had  quitted,  as  fast  as  her  legs 
could  carry  them.  He  accordingly  continued  his  direction  to- 
wards the  stranger,  who  increased  his  alarm  considerably,  by  put- 
ting his  little  nag  in  motion,  and  riding  to  meet  him  at  a  brisk 
trot.  On  observing  this  apparently  offensive  movement,  our 
hero  looked  over  his  left  shoulder  more  than  once,  as  if  reconnoi- 
tring the  ground  for  a  retreat,  and  in  the  meanwhile  came  to  a 
decided  halt.  But  the  Philistine  was  upon  him  ere  the  Bonnet- 
maker  could  decide  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  and  a  very  ominous- 
looking  Philistine  he  was.  His  figure  was  gaunt  and  lathy, 
his  visage  marked  by  two  or  three  ill-favored  scars,  and  the 
whole  man  had  much  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  say,  "Stand 
and  deliver,"  to  a  true  man. 

This  individual  began  the  discourse,  by  exclaiming,  in  tones 
as  sinister  as  his  looks, — "The  devil  catch  you  for  a  cuckoo, 
why  do  you  ride  across  the  m()or  to  spoil  my  sport  ? " 

"  Worthy  stranger,"  said  our  friend,  in  a  tone  of  pacific  remon- 
strance, **  I  am  Oliver  Proudfute,  a  burgess  of  Perth,  and  a  ma« 
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<rf  substance  ;  and  yonder  is  the  worshipful  Adam  Craigdallie, 
the  oldest  Bailie  of  the  burgh,  with  the  fighting  Smith  of  the 
Wynd,  and  three  or  four  armed  men  more,  who  desire  to  know 
your  name,  and  how  you  come  to  take  your  pleasure  over  these 
lands  belonging  to  the  burgh  of  Perth — although,  nathless,  I 
will  answer  for  them,  it  is  not  their  wish  to  quarrel  with  a 
gentleman,  or  stranger,  for  any  accidental  trespass ;  only  it  is 
their  use  and  wont  not  to  grant  such  leave,  unless  it  is  duly 
asked ;  and — and — ^therefore  I  desire  to  know  your  name, 
worthy  sir." 

The  grim  and  loathly  aspect  with  which  the  falconer  had 
regarded  Oliver  Proudfute  during  his  harangue  had  greatly 
disconcerted  him,  and  altogether  altered  the  character  of  the 
inquiry  which,  with  Henry  Gow  to  back  him,  he  would  probably 
have  thought  most  fitting  for  the  occasion. 

The  stranger  replied  to  it,  modified  as  it  was,  with  a  most 
inauspicious  grin,  which  the  scars  of  his  visage  made  appear 
still  more  repulsive.  "  You  want  to  know  my  name  ? — My 
name  is  the  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,  well  known  in  Annan- 
dale  for  a  gentle  Johnstone.  I  follow  the  stout  Laird  of 
Wamphray,  who  rides  with  his  kinsman,  the  redoubted  Lord 
of  Johnstone,  *  who  is  banded  with  the  doughty  Earl  of  Douglas ; 
and  the  Earl  and  the  Lord,  and  the  Laird  and  I  the  Esquire, 
fly  our  hawks  where  we  find  our  game,  and  ask  no  man  whose 
ground  we  ride  over." 

"  I  win  do  your  message,  sir,**  replied  Oliver  Proudfute, 
meekly  enough ;  for  he  began  to  be  very  desirous  to  eet  free 
of  the  embassy  which  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  his  horse's  head,  when  the  Annandale  man 
added, — 

"  And  take  you  this  to  boot,  to  keep  you  in  mind  that  you 
met  the  Devil's  EHck,  and  to  teach  you  another  time  to  beware 
how  jrou  spoil  the  sport  of  any  one  who  wears  the  flying  spur 
on  his  shoulder." 

With  these  words  he  applied  two  or  three  smartblows  of 
his  riding-rod  upon  the  luckless  Bonnet-maker's  head  and  per- 
son. Some  of  them  lighted  upon  Jezabel,  who,  turning  sharply 
round,  laid  her  rider  upon  the  moor,  and  galloped  back  towards 
the  party  of  citizens. 

Proudfute,  thus  overthrown,  began  to  cry  for  assistance  in 

*  ETery  Scotdman  mart  regret  that  the  naaie  of  TohottOBe  ihouldhaTe  disappeared  from 
the  peerajKe,  and  hope  that  ere  long  some  one  of  the  many  daimanu  for  the  minor  honor* 
at  least  oithe  hooae  of  jlnnaadale  mav  make  out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hoose  of 
Lords.  The  great  astatss  of  |be  famiW  are  still  nearly  entire,  and  in  worthy  hands ;  they 
nave  passed  to  the  yoanger  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Hooetoun,  one  of  the  daiHiants  of 
the  elder  titles. 
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no  very  manly  voice,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  to  whimper 
for  mercy ;  for  his  antagonist,  dismounting  almost  as  soon  as  he 
fell,  offered  a  whinger,  or  large  wood-knife,  to  his  throat,  while 
he  rifled  the  pockets  of  the  unlucky  citizen,  and  even  examined 
his  hawking-bag,  swearing  two  or  three  grisly  oaths,  that  he 
would  have  what  it  contained,  since  the  wearer  had  interrupted 
his  sport.  He  pulled  the  belt  rudely  off,  terrifying  the  pros- 
trate Bonnet-maker  still  more  by  the  regardless  violence 
which  he  used,  as,  instead  of  taking  the  pains  to  unbuckle  the 
strap,  he  drew  till  the  fastening  gave  way.  But  apparently  it 
contained  nothing  to  his  mind.  He  threw  it  carelessly  from 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  suffered  the  dismounted  cavalier  to 
rise,  while  he  himself  remounted  his  hobble,  and  looked  towards 
the  rest  of  Oliver's  party,  who  were  now  advancing. 

When  they  had  seen  their  delegate  overthrown,  there  was 
some  laughter;  so  much  had  the  vaunting  humor  of  the 
Bonnet-maker  prepared  his  friends  to  rejoice,  when,  as  Henry 
Smith  termed  it,  they  saw  their  Oliver  meet  with  a  Rowland. 
But  when  the  Bonnet-maker's  adversary  was  seen  to  bestride 
him,  and  handle  him  in  the  manner  described,  the  armorer 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  ''  Please  you,  good  Master  Bailie,  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  our  townsman  beaten  and  rifled,  and  like 
to  be  murdered  before  us  all*  It  reflects  upon  the  Fair  Town ; 
and  if  it  is  neighbor  Proudfute's  misfortune,  it  is  our  shame.  I 
must  to  his  rescue." 

"  We  will  all  go  to  his  rescue,"  answered  Bailie  Craigdallie; 
"  but  let  no  man  strike  without  order  from  me.  We  have  more 
feuds  on  our  hands,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  we  have  strength 
to  bring  to  good  end.  And  therefore  I  charge  you  all,  more 
especi^ly  you,  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  in  the  name  of  the  Fair 
City,  that  you  make  no  stroke  but  in  self-defence."  They  all 
advanced,  therefore,  in  a  body  ;  and  the  appearance  of  such  a 
number  drove  the  plunderer  from  his  booty.  He  stood  at 
gaze,  however,  at  some  distance,  like  the  wolf,  which,  though 
it  retreats  before  the  dogs,  cannot  be  brought  to  absolute 
flight. 

Henrv,  seeing  this  state  of  things,  spurred  his  horse  and 
advanced  far  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  up  towards  the  scene 
of  Oliver  Proudfute's  misfortune.  His  first  task  was  to  catch 
Jezabel  by  the  flowing  rein,  and  his  next  to  lead  her  to  meet 
her  discomfited  master,  who  was  crippling  towards  him,  his 
clothes  much  soiled  with  his  fall,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
from  pain  as  well  as  mortification,  and  altogether  exhibiting  an 
aspect  so  unlike  the  spruce  and  dapper  importance  of  his  ordi- 
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nary  appearance,  that  the  honest  Smith  felt  compassion  for  the 
litde  man,  and  some  remorse  at  having  left  him  exposed  to 
sach  disgrace.  All  men,  I  believe,  enjoy  an  ill-natured  joke. 
The  difference  is,  that  an  ill-natured  person  can  drink  out  to 
very  dregs  the  amusement  which  it  afPords,  while  the  better 
moulded  mind  soon  loses  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  sympathy 
for  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

^Let  me  pitch  you  up  to  your  saddle  again,  neighbor,**  said 
die  Smith,  dismounting  at  the  same  time,  and  assisting  Oliver 
to  scramble  into  his  war-saddle,  as  a  monkey  might  have  done. 

**  May  God  forgive  you,  neighbor  Smith,  for  not  backing  of 
roe  I  I  would  not  have  believed  in  it,  though  fifty  creoible 
witnesses  had  swoni  it  of  you." 

Such  were  the  first  words,  spoken  in  sorrow  more  than 
anger,  by  which  the  dismayed  Oliver  vented  his  feelings. 

"The  Bailie  kept  hold  of  my  horse  by  the  bridle;  and 
besides,"  Henry  continued,  with  a  smile,  which  even  his  com- 
passion could  not  suppress,  "  I  thought  you  would  have  accused 
me  of  diminishing  your  honor,  if  I  brought  you  aid  against  a 
single  man.  But  cheer  up  !  the  villain  took  foul  odds  of  you, 
your  horse  not  being  well  at  command." 

"  That  is  true— 5hat  is  true,"  said  Oliver,  eagerly  catching 
at  the  apolog}'. 

''  And  yonder  stands  the  f aitour,  rejoicing  at  the  mischief  he 
has  done,  and  triumphing  in  your  overthrow,  like  the  King  in 
the  romance,  who  played  upon  a  fiddle  whilst  a  city  was  burn- 
ing. Come  thou  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  we  will  handle 
him — Nay,  fear  not  that  I  will  desert  thee  this  time." 

So  saying,  he  caught  Jezabel  by  the  rein,  and  galloping 
alongside  of  her,  without  giving  Oliver  time  to  express  a  nega- 
tive, he  rushed  towards  the  Devil's  Dick,  who  had  halted  on 
the  top  of  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance.  The  gentle  John- 
stone, however,  eidier  that  he  thought  the  contest  unequal,  or 
that  he  had  fought  enough  for  the  day,  snapping  his  fingers, 
and  throwing  his  hand  out  with  an  air  of  defiance,  spurred  his 
horse  into  a  neighboring  bog,  through  which  he  seemed  to  flutter 
like  a  wild-duck,  swinging  his  lure  round  his  head,  and  whis- 
tling to  his  hawk  all  the  while,  though  any  other  horse  and 
rider  must  have  been  instantly  bogged  up  to  the  saddle-girths. 

"  There  goes  a  thorough-bred  moss-trooper,"  said  the  Smith. 
"  That  fellow  will  fight  or  flee  as  suits  his  humor,  and  there  is 
no  use  to  pursue  him,  any  more  than  to  hunt  a  wild-goose.  He 
has  got  your  purse,  I  doubt  me.  for  thev  seldom  leave  off  till 
they  are  full-handed." 
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"  Ye — ye — ^yes,"  said  Proudfute,  in  a  melancholy  tone ;  "  he 
has  got  my  purse — ^but  there  is  less  matter,  since  he  hath  left 
the  hawking-bag," 

'*  Nay,  the  hawking-bag  had  been  an  emblem  of  personal 
victory,  to  be  sure — a  trophy,  as  the  minstrel^  call  it." 

"  There  is  more  in  it  than  that,  friend,''  said  Oliver  signif 
icantly. 

"  Why,  that  is  well,  neighbor ;  I  love  to  hear  you  apeek  in 
your  own  scholarly  tone  again.  Cheer  up,  you  have  seen  the 
villain's  back,  and  regained  the  trophies  you  had  lost  when 
taken  at  advantage." 

"  Ah,  Henry  Gow — Henry  Gow ! "  said  the  Bonnet-maker^ 
and  stopped  short  with  a  deep  sigh,  nearly  amounting  to  a 
groan. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  his  friend ;  "  what  is  it  you 
vex  yourself  about  now  ? " 

"  I  have  some  suspicion,  my  dearest  friend,  Henry  Smith, 
that  the  villain  fled  for  fear  of  you,  not  of  me !  " 

"  Do  not  think  so,"  replied  the  armorer  ;  "  he  saw  two  men 
and  fled,  and  who  can  tell  whether  he  fled  for  one  or  the  other  ? 
Besides,  he  knows  by  experience  your  strength  and  activity ; 
we  all  saw  how  ypu  kicked  and  struggled  when  you  were  on  tne 
ground." 

"  Did  I  ?  **  said  poor  Proudfute ;  **  I  do  not  remember  it^-*but 
I  know  it  is  my  best  point — I  am  a  strong  dog  in  the  loins.  But 
did  they  all  see  it  ?  ' 

*'  All  as  much  as  I,"  said  the  Smith,  smothering  an  inclina- 
tion to  laughter. 

"  But  thou  wilt  remind  them  of  it  ?  " 

•*  Be  assured  I  will,"  answered  Henry,  "  and  of  thy  desper- 
ate rally  even  now.  Mark  what  I  say  to  Bailie  Craigdallie,  and 
make  the  best  of  it." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  require  any  evidence  in  my  favor,  for  I  am 

as  brave  by  nature  as  most  men  in  Perth — but  only  " Here 

the  man  of  valor  paused. 

"But  only  what  ? "  inquired  the  stout  armorer. 

"  But  only  I  am  afraid  of  being  killed.  To  leave  my  pretty 
wife  and  my  young  family,  you  know,  would  be  a  sad  change. 
Smith.  You  will  know  this  when  it  is  your  own  case,  and  will 
feel  abated  in  courage." 

'^  It  is  like  that  I  may,"  said  the  armorer,  musing. 

*'  Then  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  so  well 
breathed,  that  few  men  can  match  me.  It's  all  here,"  said  the 
little  man,  expanding  his  breast  like  a  trussed  fowl,  and  patting 
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himself  with  his  hands  \  '^  here  is  room  for  aU  the  wind  b)% 
chinery." 

**  I  dare  say  you  are  long*breathed — ^long-Mrinded — at  least 
your  speech  betrays " 

"  My  q>eech  ? — You  are  a  wag — but  I  have  got  the  stern 
post  of  a  dromond  brought  up  the  river  from  Dundee*" 

•*The  stem  post  of  a  Drummond ! "  exclaimed  the  armozer  \ 
^  conscience,  man,  it  will  put  you  in  feud  with  the  whole  dan 
^-not  the  least  wrathful  in  the  country,  as  I  take  it." 

**  Saint  Andrew,  man,  you  put  me  out  I — I  mean  a  dromond, 
tiiat  is,  a  large  ship.  I  have  ^ed  this  post  in  my  yard,  and  had 
it  painted  and  carved  something  like  a  Soldan  or  Saracen,  and 
with  him  I  breathe  myself,  and  will  wield  my  two-handed  sword 
against  him,  thrust  or  point,  for  an  hour  together." 

"  That  must  make  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  your  weapon," 
said  the  Smith. 

^  Ay,  marry  does  it — and  sometimes  I  will  place  you  a 
bonnet  (an  old  one  most  likely)  on  my  Soldan 's  head,  and  cleave 
it  with  such  a  downright  blow,  that,  in  troth,  the  infidel  has  but 
little  of  the  skull  remaining  to  hit  at" 

**  That  is  unlucky,  for  you  will  lose  your  practice,"  said 
Henry. — "  But  how  say  you,  Bonnet-maker }  I  will  put  on  my 
head-piece  and  corselet  one  day,  and  you  shall  hew  at  me,  alk>w- 
ing  my  broadsword  lo  parry  and  pay  back!  £h,  what  say 
you?" 

^  By  no  manner  of  means,  my  dear  friend.  I  should  do  you 
too  much  evil ; — ^besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  strike  far  more 
freely  at  a  helmet  or  a  bonnet,  when  it  is  set  on  my  wooden 
Soldan — then  I  am  sure  to  fetch  it  down.  But  when  there  is 
a  plume  of  feathers  in  it  that  nod,  and  two  eyes  gleaming  fiercely 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  visor,  and  when  the  whole  is 
dancing  about  here  and  there,  I  acknowledge  it  puts  out  my 
hand  of  fence."' 

"  So,  if  men  would  but  stand  stock  still  like  your  Soldan, 
you  would  play  the  tyrant  with  them.  Master  Proudfute  ? " 

''In  time,  and  with  practice,  I  conclude  I  might,"  answered 
Oliver.  "  But  here  we  come  upon  the  rest  of  them.  Bailie 
Craigdallie  looks  angry — but  it  is  not  his  kind  of  anger  that 
frightens  me." 

You  are  to  recollect,  gentle  reader,  that  as  soon  as  the  Bailie, 
and  those  who  attended  him,  saw  that  the  Smith  had  come  up 
to  the  forlorn  Bonnet-maker,  and  that  the  stranger  had  retreated, 
thev  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  advancing  farther  to  his 
usaiattince,  which  they  re^parded  as  quite  insured  by  the  presence 
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fA  the  redoubted  Henry  CJow.  They  had  resumed  their  straight 
road  to  Kinfauns,  desirous  that  nothing  should  delay  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  mission.  As  some  time  had  elapsed  ere  the 
Bonnet-maker  and  the  Smith  rejoined  the  party,  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie  asked  them,  and  Henry  Smith  in  particular,  what  they 
meant  by  dallying  away  precious  time  by  riding  up  hill  after 
die  falconer. 

"  By  the  mass,  it  was  not  my  fault,  Master  Bailie,"  replied 
the  Smith.  "  If  ye  will  couple  up  an  ordinary  Low-country 
myhound  with  a  Hi|;hland  wolf-dog,  you  must  not  blame  the 
first  of  them  for  takmg  the  direction  in  which  it  pleases  the 
last  to  drag  him  on.  It  was  so,  and  not  otherwise,  with  my 
neighbor  Oliver  Proudfute.  He  no  sooner  got  up  from  the 
ground,  but  he  mounted  his  mare  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and, 
enraged  at  the  unknightly  advantage  which  yonder  rascal  had 
taken  of  his  stumbling  horse,  he  flew  after  him  like  a  drome- 
dary. I  could  not  but  follow,  both  to  prevent  a  second  stum- 
ble, and  secure  our  over-bold  friend  and  champion  from  the 
chance  of  some  ambush  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  the  villain, 
who  is  a  follower  of  some  Lord  of  the  Marches,  and  wears  a 
winged  spur  for  his  cognizance,  fled  from  our  neighbor  like  fire 
from  flint." 

The  senior  Bailie  of  Perth  listened  with  surprise  to  the 
legend  which  it  had  pleased  Gow  to  circulate ;  for,  though  not 
much  caring  for  the  matter,  he  had  always  doubted  the  linnet- 
maker's  romancing  account  of  his  own  exploits,  which  hereafter 
he  must  hold  as  in  some  degree  orthodox.  The  shrewd  old 
Glover  looked  closer  into  the  matter. 

"You  will  drive  the  poor  Bonnet-maker  mad," he  whispered 
to  Henry,  "  and  set  him  a-ringing  his  clapper,  as  if  he  were  a 
town-bell  on  a  rejoicing  day,  when  for  order  and  decency  it 
were  better  he  were  silent. " 

"Oh,  by  Our  Lady,  father,"  replied  the  Smitfi,  "  I  love  the 
poor  little  braggadocio,  and  could  not  think  of  his  sitting  rueful 
and  silent  in  the  Provost's  hall,  while  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
in  especial  that  venomous  Pottingar,  were  telling  their  mind." 

"  Thou  art  even  too  good-natured  a  fellow,  Henry, "  answered 
Simon.  "  But  mark  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  men.  The 
harmless  little  Bonnet-maker  assumes  the  airs  of  a  dragon,  to 
disguise  his  natural  cowardice ;  while  the  Pottingar  wilfully  de- 
sires to  show  himself  timid,  poor-spirited,  and  humble,  to  con- 
ceal the  danger  of  his  temper.  The  adder  is  not  the  less  deadly 
that  he  creeps  under  a  stone.  I  tell  thee,  son  Henry,  that  for 
all  his  sneaking  looks,  and  timorous  talking,  this  wretched  anat- 
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omy  loves  mischief  more  than  he  fears  danger. — Bnt  here  we 
stand  in  front  of  the  Provost's  castle ;  and  a  lordly  place  is 
Kinfauns,  and  a  credit  to  the  city  it  is,  to  have  the  owner  of 
such  a  gallant  castle  for  its  chief  magistrate.*' 

"  A  goodly  fortalice,  indeed,"  said  the  Smith,  looking  at  the 
broad  winding  Tay,  as  it  swept  under  the  bank  on  which  the 
castle  stood,  Tike  its  modern  successor,  and  seemed  the  queen 
of  the  valley,  although,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
strong  walls  of  Elcho  appeared  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence. 
Elcho,  however,  was  in  that  age  a  peaceful  nunnery,  and  the 
walls  with  which  it  was  surrounded  were  the  barriers  of  secluded 
vestals,  not  the  bulwarks  of  an  armed  garrison.  "  'Tis  a  bra\  e 
castle,"  said  the  armorer,  again  looking  at  the  towers  of  Kin- 
fauns, "  and  the  breastplate  and  target  of  the  bonnie  course  of 
the  Tay.  It  were  worth  lipping  *  a  good  blade,  before  wrong 
were  offered  to  it" 

The  porter  of  Kinfauns,  who  knew  from  a  distance  the  per- 
sons and  characters  of  the  party,  had  already  opened  the  court- 
yard gate  for  their  entrance,  and  sent  notice  to  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  that  the  eldest  Bailie  of  Perth,  with  some  other  good 
citizens,  was  approaching  the  castle.  The  good  knight,  who 
was  getting  ready  for  a  hawking  part}*,  heard  the  intimation, 
with  pretty  much  the  same  feelings  that  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  a  burgh  hears  of  the  menaced  visitation  of  a  party  of 
his  worthy  electors,  at  a  time  rather  unseasonable  for  their  re- 
ception. That  is,  he  internally  devoted  the  intruders  to  Ma- 
hound  and  Termagant,  and  outwardly  gave  orders  to  receive 
them  with  all  decorum  and  civility;  commanded  the  sewers  to 
bring  hot  venison  steaks  and  cold  baked  meats  into  the  knightly 
hall  with  all  despatch,  and  the  butler  to  broach  his  casks,  and 
do  his  duty  ;  for  if  the  Fair  City  of  Perth  sometimes  filled  his 
cellar,  her  citizens  were  always  equally  ready  to  assist  at  empty- 
ing his  flagons. 

The  good  burghers  were  reverently  marshalled  into  the  hall, 
where  the  knight,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit,  and  booted  up  to 
the  middle  of  his  thighs,  received  them  with  a  mixture  of  cour- 
tesy and  patronizing  condescension  ;  wishing  them  all  the  while 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Tay,  on  account  of  the  interruption  their 
arrival  gave  to  his  proposed  amusement  of  the  morning.  He 
met  them  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  with  bare  head  and  bonnet 
in  hand,  and  some  such  salutation  as  the  following : — "  H  ;  I 
My  Master  Eldest  Bailie,  and  you,  worthy  Simon  Glover,  fathers 
of  the  Fair  City ; — and  you,  my  learned  Pottingar ; — and  you, 

*  Li^fimg  U  t.  nMkiag  notcfacs  in  a  sword  or  knifo. 
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Stout  Smith  ; — and  my  slashing  Bonnet-maker  too,  who  cracks 
more  skulls  than  he  covers,  how  come  I  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  so  many  friends  so  early  ?  I  was  thinking  to  see  my 
hawks  fly,  and  your  company  will  make  the  sport  more  pleas- 
ant— {AstdCy  I  trust  in  Our  Lady  they  may  break  their  necks!) 
— that  is,  always,  unless  the  city  have  any  commands  to  lay  on 
me — Butler  Gilbert,  despatch,  thou  knave — But  I  hope  you 
have  no  more  grave  errand  than  to  try  if  the  malvoisie  holds 
its  flavor  ? " 

The  city  delegates  answered  to  their  Provost's  civilities  by 
inclinations  and  congees,  more  or  less  characteristic,  of  which 
the  Pottingar's  bow  was  the  lowest,  and  the  Smith's  the  least 
ceremonious.  Probably  he  knew  his  own  value  as  a  fighting 
man  upon  occasion.  To  the  general  compliment  the  elder 
Bailie  replied. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  and  our  noble  Lord  Provost,"  said 
Craigdallie,  gravely,  **  had  our  errand  been  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality with  which  we  have  been  often  regaled  here,  our  mariners 
would  have  taught  us  to  tarry  till  your  lordship  had  invited  us, 
as  on  other  occasions.  And  as  to  hawking,  we  have  had  enough 
on 't  for  one  morning;  since  a  wild  fellow,  who  was  flying  a 
falcon  hard  by  on  the  moor,  unhorsed  and  cudgelled  our  worthy 
friend  Oliver  Bonnet-maker,  or  Proudfute,  as  some  men  caU 
him,  merely  because  he  questioned  him,  in  your  honor's  name, 
and  the  town  of  Perth's,  who  or  what  he  was  that  took  so  much 
upon  him." 

"  And  what  account  gave  he  of  himself  ?  "  said  the  Provost. 
**  By  St.  John !  I  will  teach  him  to  forestall  my  sport  I  " 

"  So  please  your  lordship,"  said  the  Bonnet-maker,  "he did 
take  me  at  disadvantage.  But  I  got  on  horseback  again  after- 
wards, and  pricked  after  him  gallantly.  He  calls  himself 
Richard  the  Devil." 

"  How,  man  ?  he  that  the  rhymes  and  romances  are  made 
on  ? "  said  the  Provost.  "  I  thought  that  smaik's  name  had 
been  Robert." 

"  I  trow  they  be  different,  my  lord,  I  only  graced  this  fellow 
with  the  full  title,  for  indeed  he  called  himself  the  Devil's  Dick, 
and  said  he  was  a  Johnstone,  and  a  follower  of  the  lord  of  that 
name.  But  I  put  him  back  into  the  bog,  and  recovered  my 
hawking-bag,  which  he  had  taken  when  I  was  at  disadvantage." 

Sir  Patrick  paused  for  an  instant — "  We  have  heard,"  said 
he,  "  of  the  Lord  of  Johnstone,  and  of  his  followers.  Little  is 
to  be  had  by  meddling  with  them. — Smith,  tell  me,  did  you  en* 
dure  this?"  »  »        / 
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•*  Ay,  faith  did  I,  Sir  Patrick ;  having  command  from  my 
betters  not  to  help." 

"Well,  if  thou  sat'st  down  with  it,"  said  the  Provost,  "I  see 
not  why  we  should  rise  up ;  especially  as  Master  Oliver  Proud- 
fute,  though  taken  at  advantage  first,  has,  as  he  has  told  us, 
recovered  his  reputation  and  that  of  the  burgh.  But  here 
comes  the  wine  at  length.  Fill  round  to  my  good  friends  and 
guests  till  the  wine  leap  over  the  cup.  Prosperity  to  St.  John- 
ston, and  a  merry  welcome  to  you  all,  my  honest  friends !  And 
now  sit  you  to  eat  a  morsel,  for  the  sun  is  high  up,  and  it  must 
be  long  since  you  thrifty  men  have  broken  your  fast." 

"  &fore  we  eat,  my  Lord  Provost,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  let  us 
tell  you  the  pressing  cause  of  our  coming,  which  as  yet  we  have 
not  touched  upon." 

"  Nay,  prithee,  Bailie,"  said  the  Provost,  "  put  it  off  till 
thou  hast  eaten.  Some  complaint  against  the  rascally  jackmen 
and  retainers  of  the  nobles,  for  playing  at  football  on  the  streets 
of  the  burgh,  or  some  such  goodly  matter." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Craigdallie,  stoutly  and  firmly.  "  It  is 
the  jackmen's  masters  of  whom  we  complain,  for  playing  at 
football  with  the  honor  of  our  families,  and  using  as  little 
ceremony  with  our  daughters'  sleeping  chambers,  as  if  they  were 
in  a  bordel  at  Paris.  A  party  of  reiving  night-walkers,— cour- 
tiers, and  men  of  rank,  as  there  is  too  much  reasc^n  to  believe, 
— attempted  to  scale  the  windows  of  Simon  Glover's  house  last 
night ;  they  stood  in  their  defence  with  drawn  weapons  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  Henry  Smith,  and  fought  till  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  rising  of  the  citizens." 

"  How  ? "  said  Sir  Patrick,  setting  down  the  cup  which  he 
was  about  to  raise  to  his  head.  "  Cocksbody,  make  that  mani- 
fest to  me,  and  by  the  soul  of  Thomas  of  Longueville,  I  will 
see  you  righted  with  my  best  power,  were  it  to  cost  me  life  and 
land.  Who  attests  this? — Simon  Glover,  you  are  held  an 
honest  and  a  cautious  man — do  you  take  the  truth  of  this  charge 
upon  your  conscience  ? " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Simon,  *'  understand  I  am  no  willing  com- 
plainer  in  this  weighty  matter.  No  damage  has  arisen,  save 
to  the  breakers  of  the  peace  themselves.  I  fear  only  great 
power  could  have  encouraged  such  lawless  audacity;  and  I 
were  unwilling  to  put  feud  between  my  native  town,  and  some 
powerful  nobleman  on  my  account  But  it  has  been  said,  that 
if  I  hang  back  in  prosecuting  this  complaint,  it  will  be  as  much 
as  admitting  that  my  daughter  expected  such  a  visit,  which  is 
It  direct  falsehood.    Therefo-e,  my  lord,  I  will  tell  your  lord 
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ship  what  happened,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  leave  further  pro* 
ceeding  to  your  wisdom."  He  then  told,  from  point  to  point, 
all  that  he  had  seen  of  the  attack. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  listening  with  much  attention,  seemed 
particularly  struck  with  the  escape  of  the  man  who  had  been 
made  prisoner.  *'  Strange,"  he  said,  "  that  you  did  not  secure 
him  when  you  had  him.  Did  you  not  look  at  him  so  as  to 
know  him  again  ? " 

"  I  had  but  the  light  of  a  lantern,  my  Lord  Provost ;  and 
as  to  suffering  him  to  escape,  I  was  alone,"  said  the  Glover, 
*'  and  old.  But  yet  I  might  have  kept  him,  had  I  not  heard 
my  daughter  shriek  in  the  upper  room ;  and  ere  I  had  re- 
turned from  her  chamber,  the  man  had  escaped  through  the 
garden." 

"  Now,  armorer,  as  a  true  man,  and  a  good  soldier,"  said 
Sir  Patrick,  "  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  matter." 

Henry  Gow,  in  his  own  decided  style,  gave  a  brief  but  clear 
narrative  of  the  whole  affair. 

Honest  Proudfute  being  next  called  upon,  began  his  state- 
ment with  an  air  of  mofc  importance.  "  Touching  this  awful 
and  astounding  tumult  within  the  burgh,  I  cannot  altogether, 
it  is  true,  say  with  Henry  Gow,  that  I  saw  the  very  beginning. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied  that  I  beheld  a  great  part  of  the  latter 
end,  and  especially  that  I  procured  the  evidence  most  effectual 
to  convict  the  knaves." 

"  And  what  is  it,  man  ? "  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  **  Never 
lose  time  fumbling  and  prating  about  it.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  I  have  brought  your  lordship,  in  this  pouch,  what  one  of 
the  rogues  left  behind  him,"  said  the  little  man.  "It  is  a 
trophy  which,  in  good  faith  and  honest  truth,  I  do  confess  I 
won  not  by  the  blade,  but  I  claim  the  credit  of  securing  it  with 
that  presence  of  mind  which  few  men  possess  amidst  flashing 
torches  and  clashing  weapons.  I  secured  it,  my  lord,  and  here 
it  is." 

So  saying,  he  produced,  from  the  hawking  pouch  already 
mentioned,  the  stiffened  hand  which  had  been  found  on  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish. 

**  Nay,  Bonnet-maker,"  said  the  Provost,  "  I'll  warrant  thee 
man  enough  to  secure  a  rogue's  hand  after  it  is  cut  from  the 
body. — ^What  do  you  look  so  busily  for  in  your  bag  ? " 

"There  should  have  been — there  was — a  ring,  my  lord, 
which  was  on  the  knave's  finger.  I  fear  I  have  been  forget- 
ful, and  left  it  at  home,  for  I  took  it  off  to  show  to  my  wife, 
as  she  cared  not  to  look  upon  the  dead  hand,  as  women  lovo 
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Dot  such  sights.  But  yet  I  thought  I  had  put  it  on  the 
finger  again.  Nevertheless  it  must,  I  bethink  me,  be  at  home. 
I  will  ride  back  for  it,  and  Henry  Smith  will  trot  along  with 
me.'' 

"  We  wOl  all  trot  with  thee,"  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris, 
**  since  I  am  for  Perth  myself.  Look  you,  honest  burghers 
and  good  neighbors  of  Perth.  You  may  have  thought  me 
unapt  to  be  moved  by  light  complaints  and  trivial  breaches  of 
Tour  privileges,  such  as  small  trespasses  on  your  game,  the 
barons*  followers  pla3ring  football  on  the  street,  and  such  like. 
But,  bv  the  soul  of  Thoma.s  of  Longueville,  vou  shall  not  find 
PatricK  Charteris  slothful  in  a  matter  of  tnis  importance. — 
This  hand,"  he  continued,  holding  up  the  severed  joint,  ''  be- 
longs to  one  who  hath  worked  no  drudgery.  We  will  put  it  in 
a  way  to  be  known  and  claimed  of  the  owner,  if  his  comrades 
of  the  revel  have  but  one  spark  of  honor  in  them. — Hark  you, 
Gerard, — get  me  some  half-score  of  good  men  instantly  to 
horse,  and  let  them  take  jack  and  spear.  Meanwhile,  neigh- 
borsi  if  feud  arise  out  of  this,  as  is  most  likely,  we  must  come 
to  each  other's  support  If  my  poor  house  be  attacked,  how 
many  men  will  you  bring  to  my  support  ? " 

The  burghers  looked  at  Henry  Gow,  to  whom  they  instinct- 
ively turned  when  such  matters  were  discussed.  ''I  will 
answer/'  said  he,  '^  for  fifty  good  fellows  to  be  assembled  ere 
the  common  bell  has  rung  ten  minutes ;  for  a  thousand,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour." 

*'  It  is  well,"  answered  the  gallant  Provost ;  *'  and  in  the 
case  of  needy  I  will  come  to  aid  the  Fair  City  with  such  men  as 
I  can  make.    And  now,  good  friends,  let  us  to  horse." 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 


If  I  know  bow  to  numase  these  afibira* 
Thus  thrust  disorderlj  upon  my  haads-- 

Nerer  believe  me 

Rkhabd  IL 


It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  St.  Valentine's  day,  that 
tfie  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  was  engaged  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Confessor  to  a  penitent  of  no  small  importance.  This 
was  an  elderly  man,  of  a  goodly  presence,  a  florid  and  healths 
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ful  eheek,  the  under  part  of  whrch  was  shaded  by  a  veVj^riiMe 
white  beard,  which  descended  over  his  bosom.  The  large  and 
clear  blue  eyes,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  bro\v,  expressed 
dignity ;  but  it  was  of  a  character  which  seemed  more  accus- 
tomed to  receive  honors  voluntarily  paid,  than  to  enforce  them 
when  they  were  refused.  The  good  nature  of  the  expression 
was  so  great  as  to  approach  to  defenceless  simplicity  or  weak* 
ness  of  character,  unfit,  it  might  be  inferred,  to  repel  intrusioii,  • 
or  subdue  resistance.  Amongst  the  gray  locks  of  this  person- 
age  was  placed  a  small  circlet  or  coronet  of  gold,  upon  a  blue 
fillet.  His  beads,  which  were  large  and  conspicuous,  were  of 
native  goW,  rudely  enough  wrought,  but  ornamented  with 
Scottish  pearls  of  rare  size  and  beauty.  These  were  his  only 
ornaments  ;  and  a  long  crimson  robe  of  silk,  tied  by  a  sash  of 
the  same  color,  formed  his  attire.  His  shrift  bcing^  finished,  he 
arose  heavily  from  the  embroidered  cushion  upon  which  he 
kneeled  during  his  confession,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
crutch-headed  staff  of  ebony,  moved,  lame  and  ungracefully, 
and  with  apparent  pain,  to  a  chair  of  state,  which,  surmounted 
by  a  canopy,  was  placed  for  his  accommodation  by  the  chimney 
of  the  lofty  and  large  apartment 

This  was  Robert,  third  of  that  name,  and  the  second  of  the 
ill-fated  family  of  Stewart  who  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  not  without  talent ;  but  it  was 
his  great  misfortune,  that,  like  others  of  his  devoted  line,  his 
merits  were  not  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  part  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  in  life.  The  King  of  so  fierce  a  people  as  the 
Scots  then  were,  ought  to  have  been  warlike,  prompt,  and 
active,  liberal  in  rewarding  services,  strict  in  punishing  crimes  ; 
one  whose  conduct  should  make  him  feared  as  well  as  beloved. 
The  qualities  of  Robert  the  Third  were  the  reverse  of  all  these. 
In  youth  he  had,  indeed,  seen  battles  \  but,  without  incurring 
disCTace,  he  had  never  manifested  the  chivalrous  love  of  war 
and  peril,  or  the  eager  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  danger- 
ous achievements,  which  that  age  expected  from  all  who  were 
of  noble  birth,  and  had  claims  to  authority. 

Besides,  his  military  career  was  very  short.  Amidst  the 
tumult  of  a  tournament,  the  young  Earl  of  Carrick,  such  was 
then  his  title,  received  a  kick  from  the  horse  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  lame  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  absolutely  disabled  from  taking  share 
either  in  warfare,  or  in  the  military  sports  and  tournaments 
which  were  its  image.  As  Robert  had  never  testified  much 
predilection  for  violent  exertion,  he  did  not  probably  ftilich  ttr 
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gret  the  incapacities  which  exempted  him  from  these  active 
scenes.  But  his  misfortune,  or  rather  its  consequences,  lowered 
him  in  the  eyes  of  a  fierce  nobility  and  warlike  people.  He  was 
obliged  to  repose  the  principal  charge  of  his  affairs  now  in  one 
member  now  in  another,  of  his  family ;  sometimes  with  the 
actual  rank,  and  alwavs  with  the  power,  of  Lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom.  His  paternal  affection  would  have  induced 
him  to  use  the  assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of 
spirit  and  talent,  whom  in  fondness  he  had  created  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  in  order  to  give  hhn  the  present  possession  of  a  dig- 
nity next  to  that  of  the  throne.*  But  the  young  Prince's  head 
was  too  giddy,  and  his  hand  too  feeble,  to  wield  with  dignity 
the  delegated  sceptre.  However  fond  of  power,  pleasure  was 
the  Prince's  favorite  pursuit ;  and  the  court  was  disturbed,  and 
Ae  country  scandalized,  by  the  number  of  fugitive  amours,  and 
extravagant  revels  practised  by  him  who  should  have  set  an 
example  of  order  and  regularity  to  the  youth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  license  and  impropriety  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  con- 
duct was  the  more  reprehensible,  in  the  public  view,  that  he 
was  a  married  person  ;  although  some,  over  whom  his  youth, 
gayety,  grace,  and  good  temper,  had  obtained  influence,  were 
of  opinion  that  an  excuse  for  his  libertinisn  might  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  itself.  They  reminded 
each  other  that  his  nuptials  were  entirely  conducted  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  by  whose  counsels  the  infirm  and 
timid  King  was  much  governed  at  the  time,  and  who  had  the 
character  of  managing  the  temper  of  his  brother  and  sovereign, 
so  as  might  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  and  prospects  of 
the  young  heir.  By  Albany's  machinations,  the  hand  of  the 
heir-apparent  was  in  a  manner  put  up  to  sale,  as  it  was  under- 
stood publicly  that  the  nobleman  in  Scotland  who  should  give 
the  largest  dower  to  his  daughter,  might  aspire  to  raise  her  to 
the  bed  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

In  the  contest  for  preference  which  ensued,  George,  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  who  possessed,  by  himself  or  his  vassals, 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  frontier,  was  preferred  to  other  com- 
petitors \  and  his  daughter  was,  with  the  mutual  good-will  ot 
the  young  couple,  actually  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

But  there  remained  a  third  party  to  be  consulted,  and  that 
was  no  other  than  the  tremendous  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 

*  This  creation,  and  that  of  the  Dukedom  of  Albany  ha  laror  of  the  King's  brother,  wtra 
the  first  inataaoes  of  ducal  rank  in  Scotland.  Buchanan  mentions  the  innovation  in  tenna 
which  may  be  considered  as  showing  that  even  he  partook  in  the  general  prejudice  with 
friifch  that  title  wm  viewed  in  Scotland  down  to  a  much  later  period.  It  had,  indeed*  bata 
in  almost  every  caaa  onited  with  heavy  miafortunea— not  rarely  with  tragic  Crimea. 
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terrible  alike  from  the  extent  of  his  lands,  from  the  numerous 
offices  and  jurisdictions  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  from 
his  personau  qualities  of  wisdom  and  valor,  mingled  with  in- 
domitable pride,  and  more  than  the  feudal  love  of  vengeance. 
The  Earl  was  also  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  having  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  Monarch. 

After  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  the  Earl 
of  March's  daughter,  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  postponed  his  share 
in  the  negotiation  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  concluded  with 
any  one  but  himself,  entered  the  lists  to  break  off  the  contract. 
He  tendered  a  larger  dower  with  his  daughter  Marjory  than 
the  Earl  of  March  had  proffered ;  and,  secured  by  his  own 
cupidity  and  fear  of  the  Douglas,  Albany  exerted  his  influence 
with  the  timid  Monarch  till  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  break 
the  contract  with  the  Earl  of  March,  and  wed  his  son  to  Mar- 
jory Douglas,  a  woman  whom  Rothsay  could  not  love.  No 
apology  was  offered  to  the  Earl  of  March,  excepting  that  the 
espousals  betwixt  the  Prince  and  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  States  of  Parliament,  and  that  till  such 
ratification  the  contract  was  liable  to  be  broken  off.  The  Earl 
deeply  resented  the  wrong  done  to  himself  and  his  daughter, 
and  was  generally  understood  to  study  revenge,  which  his  great 
influence  on  the  English  frontier  was  likely  to  place  within  his 
power. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  incensed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  band  and  his  inclinations  to  this  state  intrigue, 
took  his  own  mode  of  venting  his  displeasure,  by  neglecting  his 
wife,  contemning  his  formidable  and  dangerous  father-in-law, 
and  showing  little  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  King  himself, 
and  none  whatever  to  the  remonstrances  of  Albany,  his  uncle, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  confirmed  enemy. 

Amid  these  internal  dissensions  of  his  family,  which  ex* 
tended  themselves  through  his  councils  and  administration, 
introducing  everywhere  the  baneful  effect  of  uncertainty  and 
disunion,  the  feeble  Monarch  had  for  some  time  been  supported 
by  the  counsels  of  his  Queen  Annabella,  a  daughter  of  the 
noble  house  of  Drummond,  gifted  with  a  depth  of  sagacity  and 
firmness  of  mind,  which  exercised  some  restraint  over  the 
levities  of  a  son  who  respected  her,  and  sustained  on  many 
occasions  the  wavering  resolution  of  her  royal  husband. — But 
after  her  death  the  imbecile  Sovereign  resembled  nothine  so 
much  as  a  vessel  drifted  from  her  anchors,  and  tossed  about 
amidst  contending  currents.  Abstractedly  considered,  Robert 
might  be  said  to  doat  upon  his  son, — to  entertain  respect  and 
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awe  for  the  character  of  bis  brother  Albany,  so  much  more  de- 
cisive than  his  own, — to  fear  the  Douglas  with  a  terror  which 
was  almost  instinctive,  and  to  suspect  the  constancy  of  the  bold 
but  fickle  Earl  of  March.  But  his  feelings  towards  these. vari- 
ous characters  were  so  mixed  and  complicated,  that  from  time 
to  time  they  showed  entirely  different  from  what  they  really 
were :  and  according  to  the  interest  which  had  been  last  ex- 
erted over  his  flexible  mind,  the  King  would  change  from  an 
indulgent,  to  a  strict  and  even  cruel  father — from  a  confiding 
to  a  jealous  brother — or  from  a  benignant  and  bountiful,  to  a 
grasping  and  encroaching  Sovereign.  Like  the  cameleon,  his 
feeble  mind  reflected  the  color  of  that  firmer  character  upon 
which  at  the  time  he  reposed  for  counsel  and  assbtance.  And 
when  he  disused  the  advice  of  one  of  his  family,  and  employed 
the  counsel  of  another,  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  to  see  a  total 
change  of  measures,  equally  disreputable  to  the  character  of 
the  King,  and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  acquired  influence  over  a  man  whose  inten- 
tions were  so  excellent,  but  whose  resolutions  were  so  infirm. 
Robert  was  haunted,  not  only  with  a  due  sense  of  the  errors  he 
had  really  committed,  but  with  the  tormenting  apprehensions 
of  those  peccadilloes  which  beset  a  superstitious  and  timid 
mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  add,  that  the 
diurchmen  of  various  descriptions  had  no  small  influence  over 
this  easy-tempered  prince,  though,  indeed,  theirs  was,  at  that 
period,  an  influence  from  which  few  or  none  escaped,  however 
resolute  and  firm  of  purpose  in  affairs  of  a  temporal  character. 
— ^We  now  return  from  this  long  digression,  without  which  what 
we  have  to  relate  could  not  perhaps  have  been  well  understood. 

The  King  had  moved  with  ungraceful  difficulty  to  the  cush- 
ioned chair,  which,  under  a  state  or  canopy,  stood  prepared  for 
hb  accommodation,  and  upon  which  he  sank  down  with  enjoy- 
ment, like  an  indolent  man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
fined to  a  constrained  position.  When  seated,  the  gentle  and 
venerable  looks  of  the  good  old  man  showed  benevolence.  The 
Prior,  who  now  remained  standing  opposite  to  the  royal  seat, 
with  an  air  of  deep  deference  which  cloaked  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  his  carriage,  was  a  man  betwixt  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  every  one  of  whose  hairs  still  retained  their 
natural  black  color.  Acute  features,  and  a  penetrating  look, 
attested  the  talents  by  which  the  venerable  father  had  acquired 
hb  high  station  in  the  community  over  which  he  presided ; 
and,  we  may  add,  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom  in  whose  ser- 
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vice  they  were  often  exercised.  The  chief  objects  which  hU 
education  and  habits  taught  him  to  keep  in  view,  were  the  ex- 
tension of  the  dominion  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  both  of  which  he  endeavored  to  ac* 
complish  by  all  the  means  which  his  situation  afforded  him. 
But  he  honored  his  religion  by  the  sincerit}'  of  his  own  belief^ 
and  by  the  morality  which  guided  his  conduct  in  all  ordinary 
situations.  The  faults  of  the  Prior  Anselm,  though  they  led 
him  into  grievous  error,  and  even  cruelty,  were  perhaps  rather 
those  of  his  age  and  profession — his  virtues  were  his  own. 

"  These  things  done,"  said  the  King,  **  and  the  lands  I  have 
mentioned  secured  by  my  gift  to  this  monastery,  you  are  of  opin- 
ion, Father,  that  I  stand  as  much  in  the  good  graces  of  our 
Holy  Mother  Church,  as  to  term  myself  her  dutiful  son  ?  " 

•*  Surely,  my  liege,"  said  the  Prior  ;  "would  to  God  that  all 
her  children  brought  to  the  efficacious  sacrament  of  confession 
as  deep  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and  as  much  will  to  make 
amends  for  them.  But  I  speak  these  comforting  words,  my 
liege,  not  to  Robert  King  of  Scotland,  but  onlv  to  my  humble 
and  devout  penitent,  Robert  Stewart  of  Carrick." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Father,"  answered  the  King;  "  I  have 
little  check  on  my  conscience  for  au|;ht  that  I  have  done  in  my 
kingly  office,  seeing  that  I  use  therem  less  mine  own  opinion 
than  the  advice  of  the  most  wise  counsellors." 

"  Even  therein  lieth  the  danger,  my  liege,"  replied  the  Prior. 
"  The  Holy  Father  recognizes  in  your  Grace,  in  every  thought, 
word,  and  action,  an  obedient  vassal  of  the  Holy  Church.  But 
there  are  perverse  counsellors,  who  obey  the  instinct  of  their 
wicked  hearts,  while  they  abuse  the  good-nature  and  ductility 
of  their  monarch,  and  under  color  of  serving  his  temporal  in* 
terests,  take  steps  which  are  prejudicial  to  those  that  last  to 
eternity." 

King  Robert  raised  himself  upright  in  his  chair,  and  as- 
sumed an  air  of  authority,  whjch,  though  it  well  became  him, 
he  did  not  usually  display. 

"  Prior  Anselm,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  discovered  anything 
in  my  conduct,  whether  as  a  king  or  a  private  individual,  which 
may  call  down  such  censures  as  your  words  intimate,  it  is  your 
duty  to  sp^ak  plainly,  and  I  command  you  to  do  so." 

"  My  liege,  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  answered  the  Prior,  with 
an  inclination  of  the  body.  Then  raising  himself  up,  and  as- 
suming the  dignity  of  his  rank  in  the  Church,  he  said,  "  Hear 
from  me  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  have  descended  the  keys,  both  to  bind  and 
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t»  uoloose.  '  Wherefore,  O  Robert  of  Scotland,  hast  thou  not 
received  into  the  See  of  Saint  Andrews,  Henry  of  Wardlaw,  whom 
the  Pontiff  hath  recommended  to  fill  that  See  ?  Whv  dost  thou 
make  profession  with  thy  lips  of  dutiful  service  to  tne  Church, 
when  thy  actions  proclaim  the  depravity  and  disobedience  of 
thy  inward  soul  ?    Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice/  " 

"  Sir  Prior,"  said  the  Monarch,  bearing  himself  in  a  manner 
not  unbecoming  his  lofty  rank,  '*  we  may  well  dispense  with 
answering  you  upon  this  subject,  being  a  matter  which  concerns 
us  and  the  Estates  of  our  kingdom,  but  does  not  affect  our 
private  conscience." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  Prior,  "  and  whose  conscience  will  it  concern 
at  the  last  day  ?  Which  of  your  belted  lords  or  wealthv  burgesses 
will  then  step  between  their  King  and  the  penalty  wnich  he  has 
incurred,  by  following  of  their  secular  policy  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical ?  Know,  mighty  King,  that  were  all  the  chivalry  of 
thy  realm  drawn  up  to  shield  thee  from  the  red  levin-bolt,  they 
would  be  consumed  like  scorched  parchment  before  the  blaze 
of  a  furnace." 

'*  Good  Father  Prior,"  said  the  King,  on  whose  timorous  con- 
science this  kind  of  language  seldom  failed  to  make  an  im- 
pression, '*  you  surely  argue  over  rigidly  in  this  matter.  It  was 
during  my  last  indisposition,  while  the  £arl  of  Douglas  held,  as 
Lieutenant-Geoeral,  the  r^al  authority  in  Scotland,  that  the 
obstruction  to  the  reception  of  the  Primate  unhappily  arose^ 
Do  not,  therefore,  tax  me  with  what  happened  when  I  was  un- 
able to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  compelled  to 
delegate  my  power  to  another." 

"  To  your  subject.  Sire,  you  have  said  enough,"  replied  the 
Prior.  "  But  if  the  impediment  arose  during  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Eari  of  Douglas,  the  Legate  of  his  Holiness  will  demand 
wherefore  it  has  not  been  instantly  removed,  when  the  King 
resumed  in  his  royal  hands  the  reins  of  authority  ?  The  Black 
Douglas  can  do  much  ;  more  perhaps  than  a  subject  should  have 
power  to  do  in  the  kingdom  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  he  cannot 
stand  betwixt  your  grace  and  your  own  conscience,  or  release 
you  from  the  duties  to  the  Holy  Church,  which  your  situation 
as  a  king  imposes  upon  you." 

"Father,"  said  Robert,  somewhat  impatiently,  "you  are 
over  peremptory  in  this  matter,  and  ought  at  least  to  wait  a 
reasonable  season,  until  we  have  time  to  consider  of  some  rem- 
edy. Such  dilutes  have  hai^ned  repeatedly  in  the  rei^s 
of  our  predecessors  ;  and  our  royal  and  blessed  ancestor,  Saint 
David,  did  not  resign  his  privileges  as  a  monarch  without 
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making  a  stand  in  their  defence,  even  though  he  was  involved 
in  arguments  with  the  Holy  Father  himself." 

"  And  therein  was  that  great  and  good  king  neither  holy  nor 
saintly,"  said  the  Prior  \  "  and  therefore  was  he  given  to  be  a 
rout  and  a  spoil  to  his  enemies,  when  he  raised  his  sword 
against  the  banners  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  of 
^verley,  in  the  war,  as  it  is  still  called,  of  the  Standard.  Well 
was  it  for  him,  that,  like  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Jesse,  his  sin 
was  punished  upon  earth,  and  not  entered  against  him  at  the 
long  and  dire  day  of  accounting." 

"  Well,  good  Prior — well— enough  of  this  for  the  present 
The  Holy  See  shall,  God  willing,  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  me.  I  take  Our  Lady  to  witness,  I  would  not,  for  the  crown 
I  wear,  take  the  burden  of  wronging  our  Mother  Church.  We 
have  ever  feared  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  kept  his  eyes  too 
much  fixed  on  the  fame  and  the  temporalities  of  this  frail  and 
passing  life  to  feel  altogether  as  he  ought  the  claims  that  refer 
to  a  future  world." 

"It  is  but  lately,"  said  the  Prior,  "that  he  hath  taken  up 
forcible  quarters  in  the  Monastery  of  Aberbrothock,  with  his 
retinue  of  a  thousand  followers ;  and  the  Abbot  is  compelled  to 
furnish  him  with  all  he  needs  for  horse  and  man,  which  the  Earl 
calls  exercising  the  hospitality  which  he  hath  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  foundation  to  which  his  ancestors  were  contributors. 
Certain  it  were  better  to  return  to  the  Douglas  his  lands  than 
to  submit  to  such  exaction,  which  more  resembles  the  masterful 
license  of  Highland  thiggers  and  somers,*  than  the  demeanor 
of  a  Christian  baron." 

"  The  Black  Douglasses,"  said  the  King,  with  a  sigh,  **  are 
a  race  which  will  not  be  said  nay.  But,  Father  Prior,  I  am  my- 
self, it  may  be,  an  intruder  of  this  kind  ;  for  my  sojourning  hath 
been  long  among  you,  and  my  retinue,  though  far  fewer  than 
the  Douglas's,  are  nevertheless  enough  to  cumber  you  for  their 
daily  maintenance  ;  and  though  our  order  is  to  send  out  pur- 
veyors to  lessen  your  charge  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  if  there 
be  inconvenience,  it  were  fitting  we  should  remove  in  time." 

"  Now,  Our  Lady  forbid  ! "  said  the  Prior,  who,  if  desirous 
of  power,  had  nothing  meanly  covetous  in  his  temper,  but  was 
ever  magnificent  in  his  generous  kindness ;  **  certainly  the 
Dominican  Convent  can  afford  to  her  Sovereign  the  hospitality 
which  the  house  offers  to  every  wanderer  of  whatever  condition, 
who  will  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  poor  servants  of  our 

*  Tkiggtrs  and  tprmrt^  i^^  tturdy  beggan,  the  lonaer,  howeYer,  beings  m  tht  wA 
inpUMt  mon  dvU  than  the  Utter. 
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patron.  No,  my  royal  liege ;  come  with  ten  times  your  pcesent 
train,  thev  shall  neither  want  a  grain  of  oats,  a  pile  of  straw,  a 
morsel  of  bread,  nor  an  ounce  of  food,  which  our  convent  can 
supply  them.  It  is  one  thin^  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  which  are  so  much  larger  than  monks  ought  to  need 
or  wish  for,  in  the  suitable  and  dutiful  reception  of  your  Royal 
Majesty,  and  another  to  have  it  wrenched  from  us  by  the  hands 
of  rude  and  violent  men,  whose  love  of  rapine  is  only  limited 
by  the  extent  of  their  power." 

"  It  is  well,  good  Prior,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  now  to  turn 
our  thoughts  for  an  instant  from  state  affairs,  can  thy  reverence 
inform  us  how  the  good  citizens  of  Perth  have  begun  their 
Valentine's  Day? — Gallantly  and  merrily,  and  peacefully^  I 
hope." 

^  For  gallantly,  my  liege,  I  know  little  of  such  qualities. 
For  peacefully,  there  were  three  or  four  men,  two  cruelly 
wounded,  came  this  morning  before  daylight  to  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  girth  and  sanctuary,  pursued  by  a  hue  and  cry  of  citizens 
in  their  shirts,  with  clubs,  bills,  Lochaher  axes,  and  two-handed 
swords,  crying  kill  and  slay,  each  louder  than  another.  Nay, 
there  were  not  satisfied  when  our  porter  and  watch  told  them 
that  those  the]^  pursued  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Galilee  of  the 
Church,*  but  continued  for  some  minutes  clamoring  and  striking 
upon  the  postern-door,  demanding  that  the  men  who  had  of- 
fended should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  I  was  afraid  their  rude 
noise  might  have  broken  your  Majesty's  rest,  and  raised  some 
surprise." 

"My  rest  might  have  been  broken,"  said  the  Monarch; 
''but  that  sounds  of  violence  should  have  occasioned  surprise 
^Alas !  reverend  Father,  there  is  in  Scotland  only  one  place 
where  the  shriek  of  the  victim,  and  threats  of  the  oppressor,  are 
not  heard — and  that,  Father,  is — the  grave." 

The  Prior  stood  in  respectful  silence,  sympathizing  with  the 
feelings  of  a  monarch  whose  tenderness  of  heart  suited  so  ill 
with  the  condition  and  manners  of  his  people* 

''  And  what  became  of  the  fugitives  ?  "  asked  Robert,  after 
a  minute's  pause. 

**  Surely,  Sire,"  said  the  Prior,  "  they  were  dismissed,  as  they 
desired  to  oe,  before  daylight ;  and  after  we  had  sent  out  to  be 

•  The  GmUUt  of  a  Catholic  Cathedral  is  a  small  side  chapel  to  which  excommunicated 
persons  have  access,  thoiwh  they  must  not  enter  the  body  of  the  church.  Mr.  Sortecs 
suggests  that  tite  name  of  the  place  thus  appropriated  to  the  consobtkm  of  miserable  ptn« 
itentSf  was  deriYed  from  the  text :— -'*  Ite,  nunctate  fratribus  nieis  at  eant  in  Galileam :  ibi 
me  ▼idebtmt."  Matth.  xxviiL  la— -See  HitUry  o/Durhami  vol.  i.  p.  56.  Crioitnals  daim- 
fay  saactoary,  iMrs,  for  obvious  reasooa.  accustomed  to  place  themselves  in  this  part  of  the 
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MsWtd  th4t  WO  ambush  of  their  enemies  watched  them  in  th^ 
vicinity,  they  went  their  way  in  peace." 

*^  You  know  nothing,"  inquired  the  King,  "who  the  men 
were,  or  the  cause  of  their  taking  refuge  with  you*? " 

"  The  cause,"  said  the  Prior,  "  was  a  riot  with  the  townsmen ; 
but  how  arising  is  not  known  to  us.  The  custom  of  our  house 
is  to  afford  twenty-four  hours  of  xminterrupted  refuge  in  the 
tanctuary  of  St.  Dommic,  without  asking  any  question  at  the 
poor  unfortunates  who  have  sought  relief  there.  If  they  desire 
to  remain  for  a  longer  space,  the  cause  of  their  resorting  to 
sanctuary  must  be  put  upon  the  register  of  the  convent ;  and, 
praised  be  our  holy  Saint,  many  persons  escape  the  weight  of 
the  law  by  this  temporary  protection,  whom,  did  we  know  the 
character  of  their  crimes,  we  might  have  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  render  up  to  their  pursuers  and  persecutors. 

As  the  Prior  spoke,  a  dim  idea  occurred  to  the  monarch, 
that  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  thus  peremptorily  executed,  must 
prove  a  severe  interruption  to  the  course  of  justice  through  his 
realm.  But  he  repelled  the  feeling,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sugges- 
tion of  Satan,  and  took  care  that  not  a  single  word  should 
escape  to  betray  to  the  churchman  that  such  a  profane  thought 
had  ever  occupied  his  bosom  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hastened  to 
chan^  the  subject. 

"The  sun,"  he  said,  "  moves  slowly  on  the  index.  After  the 
painful  information  you  have  givfen  me,  I  expected  the  Lords 
of  my  Council  ere  now,  to  take  order  with  the  ravelled  affairs 
of  this  unhappy  riot.  Evil  was  the  fortune  which  gave  nie  rule 
over  a  people,  among  whom  it  seems  to  me  I  am  in  my  own 
person  the  only  man  who  desires  rest  and  tranquillitv  \ " 

•*  The  Church  always  desires  peace  and  tranquillity,"  added 
the  Prior,  not  suffering  even  so  general  a  proposition  to  escap>e 
the  poor  King's  oppressed  mind,  without  msisting  on  a  saving 
dause  for  the  Church's  honor. 

"  We  meant  nothing  else,"  said  Robert.  "  But,  Father  Prior, 
you  vrill  allow  that  the  Church,  in  quelling  strife,  as  is  doubt« 
less  her  purpose,  resembles  the  busy  housewife,  who  puts  in 
motion  the  dust  which  she  means  to  sweep  away." 

To  this  remark  the  Prior  would  have  made  some  reply,  but 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and  a  gentleman-ushec 
announced  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
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The  Duke  of  Albany  was,  like  his  royal  brother,  named 
Robert.  The  Christian  name  of  the  latter  had  been  John, 
until  he  was  called  to  the  throne  ;  when  the  superstition  of  the 
times  observed  that  the  name  had  been  connected  with  mis- 
fortune in  the  lives  and  reigns  of  John  of  England,  John  of 
France,  and  John  Baliol  of  Scotland.  It  was  therefore  agreed, 
tiiat,  to  elude  the  bad  omen,  the  new  King  should  assume  the 
name  of  Robert,  rendered  dear  to  Scotland  by  the  recollections 
of  Robert  Bruce.  We  mention  this,  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  two  brothers  of  the  same  Christian  liame  in  one  famil}', 
which  was  not  certainly  a  usual  occurrence,  more  than  at  the 
present  day. 

Albany,  also  an  aged  man,  was  not  supposed  to  be  much 
more  disposed  for  warlike  enterprise  than  the  King  himself. 
But  if  he  had  not  courage,  he  had  wisdom  to  conceal  and  cloak 
over  his  want  of  that  quality,  which,  once  suspected,  would  have 
ruined  all  the  plans  which  his  ambition  had  formed.  He  had 
also  pride  enough  to  supply,  in  extremity,  the  want  of  real  valor, 
and  command  enough  over  his  nerves  to  conceal  their  agitation. 
In  other  respects,  he  was  experienced  in  the  ways  of  courts, 
calm,  cool,  and  crafty,  fixing  upon  the  points  which  he  desired 
to  attain,  while  they  were  yet  far  removed,  and  never  losing 
si^ht  of  them,  though  the  winding  paths  in  which  he  trod 
might  occasionally  seem  to  point  to  a  different  direction.  In 
his  person  he  resembled  the  King,  for  he  was  noble  and  majes- 
tic both  in  stature  and  countenance.  But  he  had  the  advantage 
of  his  elder  brother,  in  being  unencumbered  with  any  infirmity, 
and  in  every  respect  lighter  and  more  active.  His  dress  was 
rich  and  grave,  as  became  his  age  and  rank,  and,  like  his  ro3ral 
brother,  he  wore  no  arms  of  any  kind,  a  case  of  small  knives 
supplying  at  his  girdle  the  place  usually  occupied  by  a  dagger 
in  absence  of  a  sword. 

At  the  Duke's  entrance,  the  Prior,  after  making  an  obei- 
sance, respectfully  withdrew  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment,  at 
some  distance  from  the  royid  seat»  in  order  to  leave  the  €Oii> 
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^ersation  of  the  brothers  uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  recess  was 
formed  by  a  window,  placed  in-  the  inner  front  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  called  the  Palace,  from  its  being  the  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  but  which  was,  unless  on  such 
occasions,  the  residence  of  the  Prior  or  Abbot.  The  window 
was  placed  over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  royal  apartments, 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  internal  quadrangle  of  the  con- 
vent, formed  on  the  right  hand  by  the  length  of  the  magnificent 
Church,  on  the  left  by  a  building,  containing  the  range  of 
cellars,  with  the  refectory,  chapter-house,  and  other  conventual 
apartments  rising  above  them,  for  such  existed  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  space  occupied  by  Ring  Robert  and  his 
attendants ;  while  a  fourth  row  of  buildings,  showing  a  noble 
outward  front  to  the  rising  sun,  consisted  of  a  large  hospitium^ 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  many  subordi- 
nate offices,  warehouses,  and  places  of  accommodation,  for  the 
ample  stores  which  supplied  the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the 
Dominican  fathers.  A  lofty  vaulted  entrance  led  through  this 
eastern  front  into  the  quadrangle,  and  was  precisely  opposite  to 
the  window  at  which  Prior  Anselm  stood,  so  that  he  could  see 
underneath  the  dark  arch,  and  observe  the  light  which  gleamed 
below  it  from  the  eastern  and  open  portal ;  but  owing  to  the 
height  to  which  he  was  raised,  and  the  depth  of  the  vaulted 
archway,  his  eye  could  but  indistinctly  reach  the  opposite  and 
extended  portal.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  localities.  We 
return  to  the  conversation  between  the  princely  relatives. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  King,  raising  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand;  "my  dear,  dear 
brother,  wherefore  this  ceremonial  ?  Are  we  not  both  sons  of 
the  same  Stewart  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  same  Elizabeth 
More?" 

"  I  have  not  forgot  that  it  is  so,"  said  Albany,  arising : 
**  but  I  must  not  omit,  in  the  familiarity  of  the  brother,  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  the  King." 

"  Oh,  true,  most  true,  Robin,"  answered  the  King.  "  The 
throne  is  like  a  lofty  and  barren  rock,  upon  which  Bower  or 
shrub  can  never  take  root  All  kindly  feelings,  all  tender  affec- 
tions, are  denied  to  a  monarch.  A  king  must  not  fold  a  brother 
to  his  heart — he  dare  not  give  way  to  fondness  for  a  son  !  " 

"  Such,  in  some  respects,  is  the  doom  of  greatness,  Sire," 
answered  Albany;  "but  Heaven,  who  removed  to  some  dis- 
tance from  your  Majesty's  sphere  the  members  of  your  owq 
&mily,  has  given  you  a  whole  people  to  be  your  chOdren." 
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"Alas!  Robert,"  answered  the  Monarch,  "your  heart  is 
better  framed  for  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  than  mine*  I  see 
from  the  height  at  which  fate  has  placed  me,  that  multitude 
whom  you  call  my  children — I  love  them,  I  wish  them  well- 
but  they  are  many,  and  they  are  distant  from  me.  Alas  I  even 
the  meanest  of  them  has  some  beloved  being  whom  he  can 
clasp  to  his  heart,  and  upon  whom  he  can  lavish  the  fondness 
of  a  father !  but  all  that  a  king  can  give  to  a  people  is  a  smile, 
such  as  the  sun  bestows  on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  as  distant  and  as  ineffectual.  Alas  I  Robin,  our 
father  used  to  caress  us,  and  if  he  chide  us  it  was  with  a  tone 
of  kindness  ;  yet  he  was  a  monarch  as  well  as  I,  and  wherefore 
should  not  I  be  permitted,  like  him,  to  reclaim  my  poor  prodi- 
gal by  affection  as  well  as  severity  ? " 

"  Had  affection  never  been  tried,  my  li^e,"  replied  Albany, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  delivers  sentiments  which  he  grieves  to 
utter,  "  means  of  gentleness  ought  assuredly  to  be  first  made 
use  of.  Your  Grace  is  best  judge  whether  they  have  been  long 
enough  persevered  in,  and  whether  those  of  discouragement 
and  restraint  may  not  prove  a  more  effectual  corrective.  It  is 
exclusively  in  your  royal  power  to  take  what  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay  you  think  will  be  most  available  to  his  ultimate 
benefit,  and  that  of  the  kingdom." 

"  This  b  unkind,  brother,"  said  the  King ;  "  you  indicate 
the  painful  path  which  you  would  have  me  pursue,  yet  you  offer 
me  not  your  support  in  treading  it." 

"  My  support  your  Grace  may  ever  command,"  replied 
Albany ;  **  but  would  it  become  me,  of  all  men  on  eartii,  to 
prompt  to  your  Grace  severe  measures  against  your  son  and 
heir  ?  Me — on  whom,  in  case  of  failure — which  Heaven  fore- 
fend  ! — of  your  Grace's  family,  this  fatal  crown  might  descend  ? 
Would  it  not  be  thought  and  said  by  the  fiery  March  and  the 
haughty  Douglas,  that  Albany  had  sown  dissension  between 
his  royal  brother  and  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  perhaps 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  succession  of  his  own  family  ? — No,  my 
liege — I  can  sacrifice  my  life  to  your  service,  but  1  roust  not 
place  my  honor  in  danger." 

"  You  say  true,  Robin — you  say  very  true,"  replied  the 
King,  hastening  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  his  brother's 
words.  "  We  must  not  suffer  these  powerful  and  dangerous 
lords  to  perceive  that  there  is  aught  like  discord  in  the  royal 
family.  That  must  be  avoided  of  all  things ;  and,  therefore^ 
we  will  still  try  indulgent  measures,  in  hopes  of  correcting  the 
follies  of  Rothsay.    I  behold  sparks  of  hope  in  him,  IU>biny 
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from  time  to  time,  that  are  well  worth  cherishing.  He  is  young 
—very  young — a  prince,  and  in  the  hey-day  of  his  blood.  We 
will  have  patience  with  him,  like  a  good  rider  with  a  hot- 
tempered  horse.  Let  him  exhaust  this  idle  humor,  and  no  one 
will  be  better  pleased  with  him  than  yourself.  You  have  cen- 
sured me  in  your  kindness  for  being  too  gentle,  too  retired — 
Rothsay  has  no  such  defects.'' 

'*  I  will  pawn  my  life  he  has  not,"  replied  Albany,  dryly. 

"  And  he  ^'ants  not  reflection  as  well  as  spirit,"  continued 
the  poor  King,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  son  to  his  brother. 
'*  I  have  seut  for  him  to  attend  council  to-day,  and  we  shall  see 
how  he  acquits  himself  of  his  devoir.  You  yourself  allow, 
Robin,  that  the  Prince  wants  neither  shrewdness  nor  capacity 
for  affairs,  when  he  is  in  the  humor  to  consider  them." 

"Doubtless,  he  wants  neither,  my  liege,"  replied  Albany, 
'*  when  he  is  in  the  humor  to  consider  them." 

"  I  say  so,"  answered  the  King ;  "  and  am  heartily  glad 
that  you  agree  with  me,  Robin,  in  giving  this  poor  hapless 
young  man  another  trial.  He  has  no  mother  now  to  plead  his 
cause  with  an  incensed  father.  That  must  be  remembered, 
Albany." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Albany,  "  the  course  which  is  most  agree- 
able  to  your  Grace^s  feelings  will  also  prove  the  wisest  and  the 
best" 

The  Duke  well  saw  the  simple  stratagem  by  which  the 
King  was  endeavonng  to  escape  from  the  conclusions  of  his 
reasonin|^,  and  to  adopt,  under  pretence  of  his  sanction,  a 
course  of  proceedings  the  reverse  of  what  it  best  suited  him  to 
recommend.  But  though  he  saw  he  could  not  guide  his  brother 
to  the  line  of  conduct  he  desired,  he  would  not  abandon  the 
reins,  but  resolved  to  watch  for  a  fitter  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  sinister  advantages  to  which  new  quarrels  betwixt  the 
King  and  Prince  were  soon,  he  thought,  likely  to  give  rise. 

In  the  mean  time.  King  Robert,  afraid  lest  his  brother 
should  resume  the  painful  subject  from  which  he  had  just  es- 
caped, called  aloud  to  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  ;  '*  I  hear 
the  trampling  of  horse.  Your  station  commands  the  court- 
yard, reverend  father.  Look  from  the  window,  and  tell  us  who 
alights— Rothsay,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''  The  noble  Earl  of  March,  with  his  followers,"  said  the 
Prior. 

*'  Is  be  strongly  accompanied  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  Do  hb 
people  enter  the  inner  gate  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment,  Albany  whispered  the  Kjng,  "  Feai 
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nothing — the    Brandanes  •    of    your    household    are    under 
arms." 

The  King  nodded  thanks,  while  the  Prior  from  the  window 
answered  the  question  he  had  put.  "  The  Earl  is  attended  by 
two  pages,  two  gentlemen,  and  four  grooms.  One  page  follows 
him  up  the  main  staircase;  bearing  his  lordship's  sword.  The 
others  halt  in  the  court,  and — Benedicite,  how  is  this  ? — Here 
is  a  strolling  glee-woman,  with  her  viol,  preparing  to  sing  be- 
neath the  royal  windows,  and  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominicans, 
as  she  might  in  the  yard  of  an  hostelrie  !  I  will  have  her  pres- 
endy  thrust  forth." 

"  Not  so,  Father,**  said  the  King.  **  Let  me  implore  grace 
for  the  poor  wanderer.  The  Joyous  Science,  as  they  call  it, 
which  they  profess,  mingles  sadly  with  the  distresses  to  which 
want  and  calamity  condemn  a  strolling  race  ;  and  in  that  they 
resemble  a  King,  to  whom  all  men  cry,  '  All  hail ! '  while  he 
lacks  the  homage  and  obedient  affection  which  the  poorest 
yeor*.an  receives  from  his  family.  Let  the  wanderer  remain 
undisturbed.  Father  \  and  let  her  sing  if  she  will  to  the  yeomen 
and  troopers  in  the  court — it  will  keep  them  from  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  such  unruly  and  hos- 
tile masters." 

So  spoke  the  well-meaning  and  feeble-minded  Prince,  and 
the  Prior  bowed  in  acquiescence.  As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of 
March  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
riding  garb  of  the  time,  and  wearing  his  poniard*  He  had  left 
in  the  anteroom  the  page  of  honor  who  carried  his  sword. 
The  Earl  w^  a  well-built,  handsome  man,  fair-complexioned, 
with  a  considerable  profusion  of  light-colored  hair,  and  bright 
blue  eyes  which  gleahied  like  those  of  a  falcon.  He  exhibited 
in  his  countenance,  otherwise  pleasing,  the  marks  of  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper,  which  his  situation  as  a  high  and  power- 
ful feudal  lord  had  given  him  but  too  many  opportunities  of 
indulging. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  Lord  of  March,"  said  the  King, 
with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  person.  ^'  You  have  been 
long  absent  from  our  councils." 

"  My  liege,*'  answered  March,  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the 
King,  and  a  haughty  and  formal  inclination  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  "  if  I  have  been  absent  from  your  Grace's  councils,  it 

•  The  ntn  of  the  Isle  of  Bote  were  called  Brsndaoet ;  from  what  derhrati«i »  aot  quite 
certain,  vmm^  the  stronc  ^probability  lies  with  Dr.  Leyden,  who  dedocea  the  name  iron  the 
patron  tabt  o(  the  islands  m  the  Firth  of  Qyde,  vis.,  St.  Brandm.  The  territory  ol  Bute 
was  the  Kinif  s  own  ijatrimony,  and  iu  natives  his  personal  foUoweie.  The  noble  family  of 
Bote,  to  whom  the  island  now  belongs,  are  an  ancient  illegitimate  branch  of  the  loya) 
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is  because  my  place  has  been  supplied  by  more  acceptable,  and 
I  doubt  not,  abler  counsellors.  And  now  I  come  but  to  say  to 
your  Highness,  that  the  news  from  the  English  frontier  make 
it  necessary  that  I  should  return  without  delay  to  my  own  es- 
tates. Your  Grace  has  your  wise  and  politic  brother,  my  Lord 
of  Albany,  with  whom  to  consult,  and  the  mighty  and  warlike 
Earl  of  Douglas  to  carry  your  counsels  into  effect.  I  am  of  no 
use  save  in  my  own  country  ;  and  thither,  with  your  Highnesses 
permission,  I  am  purposed  instantly  to  return,  to  attend  my 
charge,  as  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches." 

**  You  will  not  deal  so  unkindly  with  us,  cousin,"  replied  the 
gentle  Monarch.  "  Here  are  evil  tidings  on  the  wind.  These 
unhappy  Highland  clans  are  again  breaking  into  general  com- 
motion, and  the  tranquillity  even  of  our  own  court  requires  the 
wisest  of  our  council  to  advise,  and  the  bravest  of  our  barons 
to  execute,  what  may  be  resolved  upon.  The  descendant  of 
Thomas  Randolph  will  not  surely  abandon  the  grandson  of 
Robert  Bruce  at  such  a  period  as  this  ? " 

"  I  leave  with  him  the  descendant  of  the  far-famed  James 
of  Douglas,"  answered  March.  "  It  is  his  lordship*s  boast,  that 
he  never  puts  foot  in  stirrup  but  a  thousand  horse  mount  with 
him  as  his  daily  lifeguard,  and  I  believe  the  monks  of  Aber- 
brothock  •  will  swear  to  the  fact.  Surely,  with  all  the  Doug- 
las's chivalry,  they  are  fitter  to  restrain  a  disorderly  swarm  of 
Highland  kerne,  than  I  can  be  to  withstand  the  archery  of 
England,  and  power  of  Henry  Hotspur  ?  And  then,  here  is 
his  Grace  of  Albany,  so  jealous  in  his  care  of  your  Highnesses 
person,  that  he  calls  your  Brandanes  to  take  arms,  when  a 
dutiful  subject  like  myself  approaches  the  court  with  a  poor 
half-score  of  horse,  the  retinue  of  the  meanest  of  the  petty 
barons  who  own  a  tower  and  a  thousand  acres  of  barren  heath. 
When  such  precautions  are  taken  where  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est chance  of  peril — since  I  trust  none  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  me — ^your  royal  person  will  surely  be  suitably  guarded  in 
real  danger." 

"My  Lord  of  March,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "the 
meanest  of  the  barons  of  whom  you  speak  put  their  followers 
in  arms,  even  when  they  receive  their  dearest  and  nearest 
friends  within  the  iron  gate  of  their  castle ;  and,  if  it  please 
Our  Lady,  I  will  not  care  less  for  the  King's  person  than  they 

*The  conpUuBt  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath  about  the  too  great  honor  die  Earl  ol 
Dooglaa  had  paid  them  in  becoming  their  guest  with  a  train  of  a  thousand  men,  passed  rotD 
a  prorerb,  and  was  nsYer  forgotten  when  the  old  Scots  churchmen  railed  at  the  nobilitr; 
who,  in  the  sequel,  demolished  the  Church,  out  of  that  earnest  yearning  thej  had  long  bm 
for  her  goods. 
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do  for  their  own.  The  Brandanes  are  the  King's  kmBediate 
retainers  and  household  servants,  and  an  hundred  of  tliem  is 
but  a  small  guard  round  his  Grace,  when  yourself,  my  lord,  as 
well  as  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  often  ride  with  ten  times  the  num- 
ber." 

"  My  lord  duke,"  replied  March,  **  when  the  service  of  the 
King  requires  it,  I  can  ride  with  ten  times  as  many  horse  as 
your  Grace  has  named  ;  but  I  have  never  done  so  either 
traitorously  to  entrap  the  King,  or  boastfully  to  overawe  other 
nobles." 

"Brother  Robert,"  said  the  King,  ever  ^nxious  to  be  a 
peace-maker,  "  you  do  wrong  even  to  intimate  a  suspicion  of 
my  Lord  of  March.  And  you,  cousin  <^  March,  misconstrue 
my  brother's  caution. — But  hark — ^to  divert  this  angiy  parley — 
I  hear  no  unpleasing  touch  of  minstrelsy.  You  know  the  Gay 
Science,  my  Lord  of  March,  and  love  it  well — ^Step  to  yonder 
window,  beside  the  holy  Prior,  at  whom  we  make  no  question 
touching  secular  pleasures,  and  you  will  tell  us  if  the  music  and 
lay  be  worth  listening  to.  The  notes  are  of  France,  I  think — 
My  brother  of  Albany's  judgment  is  not  worth  a  cockle-shell  in 
such  matters  —  so  you,  cousin,  must  report  your  opinion 
whether  the  poor  glee-maiden  deserves  recompense.  Our  son 
and  the  Douglas  will  presently  be  here,  and  then,  when  our 
council  is  assembled,  we  will  treat  of  graver  matters." 

With  something  like  a  smile  on  his  proud  brow,  March 
withdrew  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  stood  there  in  si- 
lence beside  the  Prior,  like  one  who,  while  he  obeyed  the 
King's  command,  saw  tiirough  and  despised  the  timid  precau- 
tion which  it  implied,  as  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  dispute  be- 
twixt Albany  and  himself.  The  tune,  which  was  played  upon 
a  viol,  was  gay  and  sprightly  in  the  commencement,  with  a 
touch  of  the  wildhess  of  the  Troubadour  music.  But  as  it 
proceeded,  the  faltering  tones  of  the  instrument,  and  of  the 
female  voice  which  accompanied  it,  became  plaintive  and  in- 
terrupted, as  if  choked  by  the  painful  feelings  of  the  minstrel. 

The  ofiFended  Earl,  whatever  might  be  his  judgment  in  such 
matters  on  which  the  King  had  complimented  him,  paid,  it  may 
be  supposed,  little  attention  to  the  music  of  the  female  min- 
strel. His  proud  heart  was  struggling  between  the  allegiance 
he  owed  his  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  love  he  still  found  lurk- 
ing in  his  bosom  for  the  person  of  his  well-natured  King,  and 
a  desire  of  vengeance  arising  out  of  his  disappointed  ambition, 
and  the  disgrace  done  to  him  by  the  substitution  of  Marjory 
Douglas  to  be  bride  of  the  heir-apparent,  instead  of  his  be* 
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trothtd  daughter.  March  had  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  hasti 
and  uDcertain  character^  and  even  now,  when  he  came  to  bid 
the  King  adieu,  with  the  purpose  of  renouncing  his  allegiance 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Us  own  feudal  territories,  he  felt  unwill- 
ing, and  almost  unable,  to  resolve  upon  a  step  so  criminal  and 
so  full  of  peril  It  was  with  such  dangerous  cogitations  that 
he  was  occupied  during  the  beginning  of  the  glee-maiden's  lay  \ 
but  objects  which  called  his  attention  powerfully  as  the  song- 
stress proceeded,  affected  the  current  of  his  thoughts^  and  riv 
eted  them  on  what  was  passing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  mon* 
astry.  The  song  was  in  the  Provengal  dialect,  well  understood 
as  the  language  of  poetry  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Scotland.  It  was  more  simply  turned,  however, 
than  was  the  general  cast  of  the  Sirventes,  and  rather  resem- 
bled the  All  of  a  Norman  Minstrel.  It  may  be  translated 
thus-— 


Ah,  poor  Louise  I    The  Drelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay ; 
And  still  ber  voice  and  tIoI  say. 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way. 
Think  on  Louise. 

Ah,  |x>or  Lovise  I    The  sun  was  high, 
It  smirch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimm'd  her  eye. 
The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh, 
Where  birds  with  chiinmg  streamlets  vis^ 
To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise !    The  savaee  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  bir ; 
The  wolves  noolest  not  paths  so  fair— 
But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !    In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bola ; 
His  baldric  was  of  sSlk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  vdtching  tale  1^  told 

To  poor  Lonise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  t    Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine; 
For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine, 
And  spotless  ilmocence,  were  thine, 

Ah,  poor  Louise  I 

*  This  lay  hat  beeo  set  to  beautiful  music  bv  a  lady,  whoM  coi^ositioD.  tf  say  nocUpf 
of  her  sinnng,  might  make  any  poet  proud  ot  his  verMs,  Mrs.  Robert  Aikwilghi,  bom 
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Ah,  poor  Louise  I ,  Thy  tteasure't  relt  I 
I  now  not  if  hy  fbfooor  thtfl^ 
Or  fBui  bgr  violaioe,  pvt  by  fttt; 
But  miseiy  is  all  thiPs  left 

To  poor  ] 


Let  poor  Louise  some  succor  havel 
She  wUl  not  long  your  bounty  cniYe^ 
Or  tfrt  the  gay  with  warning  stvrt^ 
For  Heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a  grave, 
For  poor  Louise. 

The  song  was  no  sooner  finished,  than,  anxious  lest  the  dis« 
pute  should  be  revived  betwixt  his  brother  and  the  Eatl  of 
March,  King  Robert  c^led  to  the  latter,  **What  think  you  of 
the  minstrelsy,  my  lord  ? — Methinks,  as  I  heard  it  even  at  this 
distance,  it  was  a  wild  and  pleasing  lay/' 

"  My  judgment  is  not  deep,  my  lord ;  but  the  singer  may 
dispense  with  my  approbation,  since  she  seems  to  have  received 
that  of  his  Grace  of  Rothsa)r — the  first  judge  in  Scotland." 

"How ! "  said  the  King  in  alarm ;  ** is  my  son  below ? " 

"  He  is  sitting  on  horseback  by  the  glee-maiden,"  said 
March,  with  a  malicious  smile  on  his  cheek,  "  apparently  as 
much  interested  by  her  conversation  as  her  music." 

**  How  is  this.  Father  Prior  ? "  said  the  King.  But  the  Prior 
drew  back  from  thfe  lattice. 

*'  I  have  no  will  to  see,  my  lord,  things  which  it  would  pain 
me  to  repeat." 

"  How  is  all  Ais  ?  "  said  the  King,  who  colored  deeply,  and 
seemed  about  to  rise  from  his  chair ;  but  changed  his  mind,  as' 
if  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  look  upon  some  unbea>ming  prank  of 
the  wild  young  Prince,  which  he  might  not  have  had  heart  to 
punish  witii  necessary  severity.  The  Earl  of  March  seemed  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  informing  him  of  that,  of  which  doubtless 
he  desired  to  remain  ignorant. 

"  My  liege,"  he  cried,  **  this  is  better  and  better.  The  glee- 
maiden  has  not  only  engaged  the  ear  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  of  every  groom  and  trooper  in  the  court-yard,  but 
she  has  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Black  Douglas,  whom  we 
have  not  known  as  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Gay  Science. 
But  truly,  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  astonishment,  for  the  Prince 
has  honored  the  fair  pr^essor  of  song  and  viol  with  a  kiss  of 
approbation." 

"  How  ? "  cried  the  King,  "is  David  of  RoAsay  trifling  with 
a  g^e-maiden,  and  his  wife's  father  in  presence  ?— Go,  mvgood 
Father  Abbot,  call  the  Prince  here  instantly — Go,  my  dearest 
brother."— And  when  they  had  both  left  the  room,  the  King 
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continued,  "  Go,  good  cousin  di  March — ^there  will  be  mischief, 
I  am  assured  of  it.  I  pray  you  go,  cousin,  and  second  my  Lord 
Prior's  prayers  with  my  commands." 

"You  forget,  my  liege,"  said  March,  with  the  voice  of  a 
deeply  ofiEended  person  ;  "  the  father  of  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar 
were  but  an  unfit  intercessor  between  the  Douglas  and  his  royal 
son-in-law." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  cousin,"  said  the  gentle  old  man. 
"  I  own  you  have  had  some  wrong — ^but  my  Rothsay  will  be 
murdered — I  must  go  myselt" 

"But  as  he  arose  precipitately  from  his  chair,  the  poor 
King  missed  a  footstep,  stumbled  and  fell  heavily  to  the  nound, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  head  striking  the  corner  of  the  seat 
from  which  he  had  risen,  he  became  for  a  minute  insensible. 
The  sight  of  the  accident  at  once  overcame  March's  resent- 
ment, and  melted  his  heart  He  ran  to  the  fallen  Monarch, 
and  replaced  him  in  his  seat,  using,  in  the  tenderest  and  most 
respectful  manner,  sudi  means  as  seemed  most  fit  to  recall 
animation.  Robert  opened  his  ey^,  and  gazed  around  with 
uncertainty. 

"  What  has  happened  ? — are  we  alone  ? — ^who  is  with  us  ? " 

"  Your  dutiful  subject,  March,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  Alone  with  the  Earl  of  March,"  repeated  the  King,  his 
still  disturbed  intellects  receiving  some  darm  from  the  name 
of  a  powerful  chief,  whom  he  bad  reason  to  believe  he  had 
mortally  offended. 

**  Yes,  my  gracious  liege,  with  poor  George  of  Dunbar  ;  of 
whom  many  have  wished  your  Majesty  to  think  ill,  though  he 
will  be  found  truer  to  your  royal  person  at  the  last  than  they 
will." 

"  Indeed,  cousin,  you  have  had  too  much  wrong ;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  we  shall  strive  to  redress " 

"  If  your  Grace  thinks  so,  it  may  yet  be  righted, 'interrupted 
the  Earl,  catching  at  the  hopes  which  his  ambition  suggested  ; 
"  the  Prince  and  Marjory  Douglas  are  nearly  related — the  dis- 
pensation from  Rome  was  informally  granted — their  marriage 
cannot  be  lawful — the  Pope,  who  will  do  much  for  so  godly  a 
Prince,  can  set  aside  this  unchristian  union,  in  respect  of  the 

E re-contract.  Bethink  you  well,  my  liege,"  continued  the  Earl, 
indling  with  a  new  train  of  ambitious  thoughts,  to  which  the 
unexpected  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause  personally  had 
given  rise, — "bethink  you  how  you  choose  betwixt  the  Douglas 
and  me.  He  is  powerful  and  mighty,  I  grant.  But  George  of 
Dunbar  wears  the  keys  of  Scotland  at  his  belt,  and  could  bring 
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an  Eofflish  anny  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  ere  Douglas  could 
leave  ue  skirts  of  Caimtable  to  oppose  them.  Your  royal  son 
loves  my  poor  deserted  girl,  and  hates  the  haughty  Marjory  of 
Douglas.  Your  Grace  may  judge  the  small  account  in  which 
he  holds  her,  by  his  toving  with  a  common  glee-maiden  even 
in  the  presence  of  her  father." 

The  Ring  had  hitherto  listened  to  the  Earl's  argument  with 
Ae  bewildered  feelings  of  a  timid  horseman,  borne  away  by  an 
impetuous  steed,  whc^  course  he  can  neither  arrest  nor  direct. 
But  the  last  words  awakened  in  is  recollection  the  sense  of  his 
8on*s  immediate  danger. 

"Oh,  ay,  most  true— my  son— the  Douglas.  Oh,  my  dear 
cousin,  prevent  blood,  and  all  shall  be  as  you  will.— Hark,  there 
is  a  tumult — that  was  the  clash  of  arms ! !' 

"  By  my  coronet — ^by  my  knightly  faith,  it  is  true  I "  said  the 
Earl,  looking  from  the  window  upon  the  inner  square  of  the 
convent,  now  filled  with  armed  men  and  brandished  weapons, 
and  resounding  with  the  clash  of  armor.  The  deep-vaulted 
entrance  was  crowded  with  warriors  at  its  farthest  extremity, 
and  blows  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  being  exchanged  betwixt 
some  who  were  endeavoring  to  shut  the  gate,  and  others  who 
contended  to  press  in. 

^'  I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Earl  of  March, ''  and  soon 
quell  this  sudden  broil — Humbly,  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  think 
on  what  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  propose." 

'*  I  will,  I  will,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  scarce  knowing 
to  what  he  pledged  himself — ^^Do  but  prevent  tumult  and 
bloodshed!" 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTa 


Fair  i*  the  damsel,  PMalDg  &ur,— 
Sviny  at  distance  gleams  Iter  smile ; 
AoMroacb— 4lie  dood  oi  woful  care 
fljuigs  trembUng  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Li;ciMDA,  A  Ballao* 


Wk  must  here  trace,  a  little  more  correctly,  the  events  which 
bad  been  indistinctly  seen  from  the  window  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and  yet  more  indistinctly  reported  b^  those  who  wit« 
nessed  them.  The  glee-maiden,  already  mentioned,  had  planted 
herself,  where  a  rise  of  two  large,  broad  steps,  giving  access  ^ 
tiie  main  gateway  of  the  royal  apartments,  gain^  her  an  advan- 
tage  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  over  those  in  the   court,  of 
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whom  she  hoped  to  form  an  audience.  She  wore  the  dress  of 
her  calling,  which  was  more  gaudy  than  rich,  and  showed  the  . 
person  more  than  did  the  garb  of  other  females.  She  had  laid 
aside  an  upper  mantle,  and  a  small  basket  which  contained  her 
slender  stock  of  necessaries,  and  a  little  French  spaniel  dog 
sat  beside  them,  as  their  protector.  An  azure-Wue  jacket,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  ancf  sitting  close  to  the  person,  was  open 
in  front,  and  showed  several  waistcoats  of  different  colored 
silks,  calculated  to  set  off  the  S)rmmetry  of  the  shoulders  and 
bosom,  and  remaining  open  at  the  throat.  A  small  silver  chain 
worn  around  her  neck,  involved  itself  among  these  brilliant 
colored  waistcoats,  and  was  again  produced  from  them  to  dis- 
play a  medal  of  the  same  metal,  which  intimated,  in  the  name 
of  some  court  or  guild  of  minstrels,  the  degree  she  had  taken 
In  the  Gay  or  Joyous  Science.  A  small  scrip,  suspended  over 
her  shoulders  by  a  blue  silk  ribbon,  hung  on  her  left  side. 

Her  sunny  complexion,  snow-white  teeth,  brilliant  black 
eyes,  and  raven  locks,  marked  her  country  lying  far  in  the  soudi 
of  France,  and  the  arch  smile  and  dimpled  chin  bore  the  same 
character.  Her  luxuriant  raven  locks,  twisted  around  a  small 
gold  bodkin,  were  kept  in  their  position  by  a  net  of  silk  and 
gold.  Short  petticoats,  deep-laced  with  silver,  to  correspond 
with  the  jacket,  red  stockings  which  were  visible  so  high  as 
near  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  buskins  of  Sjpanish  leather,  com^ 
pleted  her  adjustment,  which,  though  far  from  new,'had  been 
saved  as  an  untarnished  holiday  suit,  which  much  care  had 
kept  in  good  order.  She  seemed  about  twenty-five  ye^rs  old  ; 
but  perhaps  fatigue  and  wandering  had  anticipated  ^the  touch 
of  time,  in  obliterating  the  freshness  of  early  youth. 

We  have  said  the  glee-maiden's  manner  was  lively,  and  we 
may  add,  that  her  smile  and  repartee  were  ready.  But  her 
gayety  was  assumed  as  a  quality  essentially  necessary  to  her 
trade,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  miseries,  that  the  professors 
were^  obliged  frequently  to  cover  an  aching  heart  with  a  com- 
pelled smile.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Louise,  who, 
whether  she  was  actually  the  heroine  of  her  own  song,  or  what- 
ever other  cause  she  might  have  for  sadness,  showed  at  times  a 
stmm  of  deep  melanclraly  thought,  which  interfered  wkh  and 
controlled  the  natural  flow  of  lively  spirits,  which  the  praettcte 
of  the  Joyous  Science  especially  required.  She  ladked  also, 
even  in  her  gayest  sallies,  the  decided  boldness  and  effrontery 
of  her  sisterhood,  who  were  seldom  at  a  loss  to  retort  a  hearty 
jest,  or  turn  the  laugh  against  any  who  interrupted  or  interfered 
with  them. 
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It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this 
class  of  women,  very  numerous  in  that  age,  could  bear  a  char- 
acter generally  respectable.  They  were,  however,  protected  by 
the  manners  of  the  time  ;  and  such  were  the  immunities  they 
possessed  by  the  rights  of  chivalry,  that  nothing  was  more  rare 
than  to  hear  of  such  errant  damsels  sustaining  injury  or  wrong, 
and  they  passed  and  repassed  safely,  where  armed  travellers 
would  probably  have  encountered  a  bloody  opposition.  But 
though  licensed  and  protected  in  honor  of  their  tuneful  art,  the 
wandering  minstrels,  male  or  female,  like  similar  ministers  to 
the  public  amusement,  the  itinerant  musicians  for  instance,  and 
strolling  comedians  of  our  own  day,  led  a  life  too  irregular  and 
precarious,  to  be  accounted  a  creditable  part  of  society.  Indeed, 
among  the  stricter  Catholics,  the  profession  was  considered  as 
unlawful. 

Such  was  the  damsel,  who,  with  viol  in  hand,  and  stationed 
on  the  slight  elevation  we  have  mentioned,  stepped  forward  to 
the  bystanders  and  announced  herself  as  a  mistress  of  the  Gay 
Science,  duly  qualified  by  a  brief  from  a  Court  of  Love  and 
Music  held  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  under  the  countenance  of  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  gallant  Count  Aymer  \  who  now  prayed 
that  the  cavaliers  of  merry  Scotland,  who  were  known  over  the 
wide  world  for  bravery  and  courtesy,  would  permit  a  poor 
stranger  to  try  whether  she  could  afford  them  any  amusement 
by  her  art. — The  love  of  song  was  like  the  love  of  fight,  a  com- 
mon passion  of  the  age,  which  all  at  least  affected,  whether  they 
were  a<%ially  possessed  by  it  or  no ;  therefore  the  acquiescence 
in  Louise's  proposal  was  universal.  At  the  same  time,  an  aged, 
dark-browed  monk,  who  was  among  the  bystanders,  thought  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  glee-maiden,  that,  since  she  was  tol- 
erated within  these  precincts,  which  was  an  unusual  grace,  he 
trusted  nothing  would  be  sung  or  said  inconsistent  with  the 
holy  character  of  the  place. 

The  glee-maiden  bent  her  head  low,  shook  her  sable  locks, 
and  crossed  herself  reverentially,  as  if  she  disclaimed  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  transgression,  and  then  began  the  song  of 
Poor  Louise,  which  we  gave  at  length  in  the  last  chapter. 

Just  as  she  commenced,  she  was  stopped  by  a  cry  of  "  Room 
—room — ^place  for  the  Duke  of  Rothsay ! " 

"  Nay,  hurry  no  man  on  my  score,"  said  a  gallant  young 
cavalier,  who  entered  on  a  noble  Arabian  horse,  which  he 
managed  with  exquisite  grace,  though  by  such  slight  handling 
of  the  reins,  such  imperceptible  pressure  of  the  limbs  and  sway 
of  the  body,  that  to  any  eye  save  that  of  an  experienced  horse- 
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man;  the  animal  seemed  to  be  putting  forth  his  paces  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  thus  gracefully  bearing  forward  a  rider 
who  was  too  indolent  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  the 
matter. 

The  Prince's  apparel,  which  was  very  rich,  was  put  on  with 
slovenly  carelessness.  Hb  form,  though  his  stature  was  low, 
and  his  limbs  extremely  slight,  was  elegant  in  the  extreme ; 
and  his  features  no  less  handsome.  But  there  was  on  his  brow 
a  haggard  paleness,  which  seemed  the  effect  of  care  or  of  dis- 
sipation, or  of  both  these  wasting  causes  combined.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  and  dim,  as  from  late  indulgence  in  revelry  on  the 
preceding  evening,  while  his  cheek  was  inflamed  with  unnatural 
red,  as  if  either  the  effect  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  had  not 
passed  away  from  the  constitution,  or  a  morning  draught  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  night's 
debauchery. 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  heir  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  a  sight  at  once  of  interest  and  compassion.  All  unbon- 
neted,  and  made  way  for  him,  while  he  kept  repeating  carelessly, 
"  No  haste — no  haste — I  shall  arrive  soon  enough  at  the  place  I 
am  bound  for. — How's  this — a  damsel  of  the  Joyous  Science  ? 
Ay,  by  St.  Giles  1  and  a  comely  wench  to  boot.  Stand  still,  my 
merry-men;  never  was  minstrelsy  marred  for  me. — A  good 
voice  by  the  mass  !    Begin  me  that  lay  again,  sweetheart." 

Louise  did  not  know  the  person  who  addressed  her ;  but  the 
general  respect  paid  by  all  around,  and  the  easy  and  indifferent 
manner  in  which  it  was  received,  showed  her  she  was  addressed 
by  a  man  of  the  highest  quality.  She  recommenced  her  lay, 
and  sung  her  best  accordingly  ;  while  the  young  Duke  seemed 
thoughtful  and  rather  affected  towards  the  close  of  the  ditty. 
But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  cherish  such  melancholy  affections. 
*•  This  is  a  plaintive  ditty,  my  nut-brown  maid,"  said  he,  chuck- 
ing the  retreating  glee-maiden  under  the  chin,  and  detaining 
her  by  the  collar  of  her  dress,  which  was  not  difficult,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback  so  close  to  the  steps  on  which  she  stood.  "  But 
I  warrant  me  you  have  livelier  notes  at  will,  ma  bella  tencbrosa; 
ay,  and  canst  sing  in  bower  as  well  as  wold,  and  by  night  as 
well  as  day." 

"  I  am  no  nightingale,  my  lord,"  said  Louise,  endeavoring 
to  escape  a  species  of  gallantry  which  ill  suited  the  place  and 
circumstances,  a  discrepancy  to  which  he  who  addressed  it  to 
her  seemed  contemptuously  indifferent. 

"  What  hast  thou  there,  darling  ? "  he  added,  removing  his 
bold  from  her  collar,  to  the  scrip  which  she  carried. 
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Glad  was  Louise  to  escape  his  grasp,  by  slipping  the  knot 
of  the  ribbon,  and  leaving  the  little  bag  in  the  Prince's  hand, 
as,  retiring  back  beyond  his  reach,  she  answered,  '*  Nuts,  my 
lord,  of  the  last  season." 

The  Prince  pulled  out  a  handful  of  nuts  accordingly.  ^^  Nuts, 
child !  —  they  will  break  thine  ivory  teeth  —  hurt  thy  pretty 
voice,"  said  Rothsay,  cracking  one  with  his  teeth,  like  a  village 
schoolboy. 

**  They  are  not  the  walnuts  of  my  own  sunny  clime,  my  lord," 
said  Louise ;  ^  but  they  hang  low,  and  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor." 

**  You  shall  have  something  to  afford  you  better  fare,  poor 
wandering  ape,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  in  which  feeling  pre- 
dominated more  than  in  the  affected  and  contemptuous  gallantr) 
of  his  first  address  to  the  glee-maiden. 

At  thb  moment,  as  he  turned  to  ask  an  attendant  for  his 
purse,  the  Prince  encountered  the  stern  and  piercing  look  of  a 
tall  black  man,  seated  on  a  powerful  iron-gray  horse,  who  had 
entered  the  court  with  attendants  while  the  Duke  of  Rothsay 
was  engaged  with  Louise,  and  now  remained  stupefied  and 
almost  turned  to  stone  by  his  surprise  and  anger  at  this  un- 
seemly spectacle.  Even  one  who  had  never  seen  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  called  the  Grim,  must  have  known  him  bv  his 
swart  complexion,  his  gigantic  frame,  his  buff-coat  of  bull's-hide, 
and  his  air  of  courage,  firmness,  and  sagacity,  mixed  with  in- 
dominable  pride.  The  loss  of  an  eye  in  battle,  though  not  per- 
ceptible at  first  sight,  as  the  ball  of  the  injured  organ  remained 
similar  to  the  other,  gave  yet  a  stern  immovable  glare  to  the 
whole  aspect. 

The  meeting  of  the  royal  son-in-law  with  his  terrible  step- 
father, was  in  circumstances  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all 
present ;  and  the  bvstanders  waited  the  issue  with  silence  and 
suppressed  breath,  lest  they  should  lose  any  part  of  what  was 
to  ensue. 

When  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  saw  the  expression  which 
occupied  the  stem  features  of  Douglas,  and  remarked  that  the 
Earl  did  not  make  the  least  motion  towards  respectful  or  even 
civil  salutation,  he  seemed  determined  to  show  him  how  little 
respect  he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  his  displeased  looks.  He 
took  his  purse  from  his  chamberlain. 

"  Here,  pretty  one,"  he  said,  "  I  give  thee  one  gold  piece  foi 
the  song  thou  hast  sung  me,  another  for  the  nuts  I  have  stolen 
from  thee,  and  a  third,  for  the  kiss  thou  art  about  to  give  roe. 
For  know,  my  pretty  one,  that  when  fair  lips  (and  diine  fof 
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fault  of  better  may  be  called  so)  make  sweet  music  for  mj 
pleasure,  I  am  sworn  to  Saint  Valentine  to  press  them  to 
mine." 

"  My  song  is  recompensed  nobly  '' — said  Louise,  shrinking 
back  j  "  my  nuts  are  sold  to  a  good  market — farther  traffic,  my 
lord,  were  neither  befitting  you  nor  becoming  me." 

"  What !  you  coy  it,  my  nymph  of  the  highway  ? "  said  the 
Prince,  contemptuously.  **  Know,  damsel,  that  one  asks  you  a 
grace  who  is  unused  to  denial." 

«  It  is  the  Prince  of  Scotland  "— "  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,"— 
said  the  courtiers  around  to  the  terrified  Louise,  pressing  for- 
ward the  trembling  young  woman ;  "  you  must  not  thwart  his 
humor." 

"  But  I  cannot  reach  your  lordship,"  she  said  timidly,  "you 
sit  so  high  on  horseback." 

"If  1  must  alight,"  said  Rothsay,  "there  shall  be  the 
heavier  penalty — What  does  the  wench  tremble  for  ?  Place  thy 
foot  on  the  toe  of  my  boot,  give  me  hold  of  thy  hand — Gallantly 
done !  "  He  kissed  her  as  she  stood  thus  suspended  in  the  air, 
perched  upon  his  foot,  and  supported  by  his  hand  j  saying, 
"  There  is  thy  kiss,  and  there  is  my  purse  to  pay  it ;  and  to 
grace  thee  farther,  Rothsay  will  wear  thy  scrip  for  the  day."  He 
suffered  the  frightened  girl  to  spring  to  the  ground,  and  turned 
his  looks  from  her  to  bend  them  contemptuously  on  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  All  this  I  do  in  despite  of  you  and 
of  your  daughter's  claims." 

"  By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  !  "  said  the  Earl,  pressing  towards 
the  Prince,  "  this  is  too  much,  unmannered  boy,  as  void  of  sense 
as  honor !  You  know  what  considerations  restrain  the  hand  of 
Douglas,  else  had  you  never  dared — -" 

"  Can  you  play  at  spang-cockle,  my  lord  ? "  said  the  Prince, 
placing  a  nut  on  the  second  joint  of  his  forefinger,  and  spin- 
ning it  off  by  a  smart  application  of  the  thumb.  The  nut 
struck  on  Douglas's  broad  breast,  who  burst  out  into  a  dreadful 
exclamation  of  wrath,  inarticulate,  but  resembling  the  growl  of 
a  lion  in  depth  and  sternness  of  expression.  "  I  cry  your  pardon, 
most  mighty  lord,"  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  scornfully,  while 
all  around  trembled  ;  "  I  did  not  conceive  my  pellet  could  have 
wounded  you,  seeing  you  wear  a  buff-coat.  Surely,  I  trust,  it 
did  not  hit  your  eye  ? " 

The  Prior,  despatched  by  the  King,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  by  this  time  made  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  laying  hold  on  Douglas's  rein,  in  a  manner  that  made 
it  imfSbssible  for  him   to    advance,  reminded  him  that  the 
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Prince  was  the  son  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  husband  of  his 
daughter. 

"  Fear  not,  sir  Prior,"  said  Douglas,  "I  despise  the  childish 
boy  too  much  to  raise  a  finger  against  him.  But  I  will  return 
insult  for  insult— Here  any  of  you  who  love  the  Douglas,— 
spurn  me  this  quean  from  the  Monastery  gates  ;  and  let  her  be 
so  scourged  that  she  may  bitterly  remember  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life,  how  she  gave  means  to  an  unrespective  bov  to  affront 
the  Douglas!"  ^ 

Four  or  five  retainers  instantly  stepped  forth  to  execute  com* 
mands  which  were  seldom  uttered  in  vain,  and  heavily  would 
Loube  have  atoned  for  an  offence  of  which  she  was  alike  the 
innocent,  unconscious,  and  unwilling  instrument,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay  interfered. 

"  Spurn  the  poor  glee-woman  1 "  he  said  in  high  indignation ; 
"  scourge  her  for  obeying  my  commands  1— Spurn  thine  own 
oppressed  vassals,  rude  Earl — scourge  thine  own  faulty  hounds 
—but  beware  how  vou  touch  so  much  as  a  dog  that  Rothsay 
hath  patted  on  the  head,  far  less  a  female  whose  lips  he  hath 
kissed."  ^ 

Before  Douglas  could  give  an  answer  which  would  certainly 
have  been  in  defiance,  there  arose  that  great  tumult  at  the 
outward  gate  of  the  Monastery,  already  noticed,  and  men 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot  becan  to  rush  headlong  in^  not 
actually  fighting  with  each  other,  but  certainly  in  no  peaceable 
manner. 

One  of  the  contending  parties,  seemingly,  were  partisans  of 
Douglas,  known  by  the  recognizance  of  the  Bloody  Heart,  the 
others  were  composed  of  citizens  of  the  town  of  Perth.  It 
appeared  they  had  been  skirmishing  in  earnest  when  without 
the  gates,  but,  out  of  respect  to  the  sanctified  ground,  they 
lowered  their  weapons  when  they  entered,  and  confined  their 
strife  to  a  war  of  words  and  mutual  abuse. 

The  tumult  had  this  good  effect,  that  it  forced  asunder,  by 
the  weight  and  press  of  numbers,  the  Prince  and  Douglas,  at 
a  moment  when  the  levity  of  the  former  and  the  pride  of  the 
latter  were  urging  both  to  the  utmost  extremity.  But  now 
peacemakers  interfered  on  all  sides.  The  Prior  and  the  Monks 
threw  themselves  among  the  multitude,  and  commanded  peace 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  reverence  to  their  sacred  walls, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication ;  and  their  expostulations 
began  to  be  listened  to.  Albany,  who  was  despatched  by  his 
royal  brother  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  had  not  arrived  till 
now  on  the  scene  of  action.'  He  instantly  applied  himself  to 
Douglas,  and  in  his  ear  conjured  him  to  temper  his  passio^T 
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"By  St  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  will  be  avenged,"  said  the  Earl 
^  No  man  shall  brook  life  after  he  has  passed  an  affront  on 
Douglas." 

*'  Why  so  you  may  be  avenged  in  fitting  time,"  said  Albany, 
'*  but  let  it  not  be  said,  that,  like  a  peevish  woman,  the  great 
Douglas  could  choose  neither  time  nor  place  for  his  vengeance. 
Bethmk  you,  all  that  we  have  labored  at  is  like  to  be  upset 
by  an  accident.  George  of  Dunbar  hath  had  the  advantage  of 
an  audience  with  the  old  man ;  and  though  it  lasted  but  five 
minutes,  I  fear  it  may  endanger  the  dissolution  of  your  family 
match,  which  we  brought  about  with  so  much  difficulty.  The 
authority  from  Rome  has  not  yet  been  obtained." 

**  A  toy ! "  answered  Douglas,  haughtily, — "  they  dare  not 
dissolve  it." 

''  Not  while  Douglas  is  at  large  and  in  possession  of  his 
power,"  answered  Albany.  "  But,  noble  Earl,  come  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  you  at  what  disadvantage  you  stand." 

Douglas  dismounted,  and  followed  his  wily  accomplice  in 
silence.  In  a  lower  hall  they  saw  the  ranks  of  the  Brandanes 
drawn  up,  well-armed,  in  caps  of  steel  and  shirts  of  mail 
Their  Captain,  making  an  obeisance  to  Albany,  seemed  to  de- 
sire to  address  him. 

"  What  now,  MacLouis  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

"  We  are  informed  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  has  been  insulted, 
and  I  can  scarce  keep  the  Brandanes  within  door." 

"  Gallant  MacLouis,"  said  Albany,  "  and  you,  my  trusty 
Brandanes,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  my  princely  nephew,  is  as 
well  as  a  hopeful  gentleman  can  be.  Some  scuffie  there  has 
been,  but  all  is  appeased."  He  continued  to  draw  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  forward.  "You  see,  my  lord,"  he  said  in  his  ear, 
"  that  if  the  word  arrest  was  to  be  once  spoken,  it  would  be 
soon  obeyed,  and  you  are  aware  your  attendants  are  few  for 
resistance." 

Douglas  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  patience 
for  the  time.  **  If  my  teeth,"  he  said,  "  should  bite  through  my 
lips,  I  will  be  silent  till  it  is  the  hour  to  speak  out." 

George  of  March,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  a  more  easy  task 
of  pacifymg  the  Prince.  "  My  Lord  of  Rothsay,"  he  said,  ap- 
proaching him  with  grave  ceremony,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
you  owe  me  something  for  reparation  of  honor,  though  I  blame 
not  you  personally  for  the  breach  of  contract  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  my  family.  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  what 
observance  your  Highness  may  owe  an  injured  man,  to  forego 
for  the  present  this  scandalous  dispute." 
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"  My  lord,  I  owe  you  much,"  replied  Rothsay ;  "  but  this 
haughty  and  all-controlling  Lord  has  wounded  mine  honor." 

'*  My  lord,  I  can  but  add,  your  royal  father  is  ill — hath 
swooned  with  terror  for  your  Highness's  safety." 

"HI!"  replied  the  prince — "the  kind,  good  old  man- 
swooned,  said  you,  my  lord  of  March  ? — I  am  with  him  in  an 
instant." 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay  sprung  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground, 
and  was  dashing  into  the  palace  like  a  grayhound,  when  a 
feeble  grasp  was  laid  on  his  cloak,  and  the  faint  voice  of  a  kneel- 
ing female  exclaimed — "  Protection,  my  noble  Prince  ! — Pro- 
tection for  a  helpless  stranger  !  " 

"  Hands  off,  stroller !  "  said  the  Earl  of  March,  thrusting 
the  suppliant  glee-maiden  aside. 

But  the  gentler  Prince  paused.  "  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  brought  the  vengeance  of  an  unforgiving  devil  upon  this 
helpless  creature.  O  Heaven,  what  a  life  is  mine,  so  fatal  to 
ail  who  approach  me ! — What  to  do  in  the  hurry  ? — She  must 
not  go  to  my  apartments — And  all  my  men  are  such  bom  rep- 
robates.— Ha!  thou  at  mine  elbow,  honest  Harry  Smith? 
What  dost  thou  here?" 

"  There  has  been  something  of  a  fight,  my  lord,"  answered 
our  acquaintance  the  Smith,  "between  the  townsmen  and  the 
Southland  loons  who  ride  with  the  Douglas;  and  we  have 
swinged  them  as  far  as  the  Abbey-Gate." 

"I  am  glad  of  it — I  am  glad  of  it  And  you  beat  the 
knaves  fairly?" 

"  Fairly,  does  your  highness  ask  ? "  said  Henry.  "  Why,  ay  f 
We  were  stronger  in  numbers,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  men  ride 
better  armed  than  those  who  follow  the  Bloody  Heart.  And  so 
in  a  sense  we  beat  them  fairly  ;  for,  as  your  Highness  knows, 
it  is  the  Smith  who  makes  the  man-at-arms,  and  men  with  good 
weapons  are  a  match  for  great  odds." 

While  they  thus  talked,  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  spoken 
with  some  one  near  the  palace-gate,  returned  in  anxious  haste. 

"My  Lord  Duke! — My  Lord  Duke! — ^Your  father  is  re- 
covered, and  if  you  haste  not  speedily,  my  Lord  of  Albany  and 
the  Douglas  will  have  possession  of  his  royal  ear." 

"  And  if  my  royal  father  is  recovered,"  said  the  thoughtless 
Prince,  "  and  \i  holding,  or  about  to  hold,  council  with  my 
gracious  uncle  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  it  befits  neither  your 
lordship  nor  me  to  intrude  till  we  are  summoned.  So  there  is 
time  for  me  to  speak  of  my  little  business  with  mine  honest 
armorer  here." 
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''  Does  your  Highness  take  it  so  ? "  said  the  Earl,  whose 
sanguine  hopes  of  a  change  of  favor  at  court  had  been  too 
hastily  excited,  and  were  as  speedily  checked, — "  Then  so  let 
it  be  for  George  of  Dunbar." 

He  glided  away  with  a  gloomy  and  displeased  aspect ;  and 
thus  out  of  the  two  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Scotland,  at  a 
time  when  the  aristocracy  so  closely  controlled  the  throne,  the 
reckless  heir-apparent  had  made  two  enemies;  the  one  by 
scornful  defiance,  and  the  other  by  careless  neglect.  He 
heeded  not  the  Earl  of  March's  departure,  however,  or  rather 
he  felt  relieved  from  his  importunity. 

The  Prince  went  on  in  indolent  conversation  with  our 
armorer,  whose  skill  in  his  art  had  made  him  personally 
known  to  many  of  the  great  lords  about  the  court 

**  I  had  something  to  say  to  thee,  Smith — Canst  thou  take 
up  a  fallen  link  in  my  Milan  hauberk  ?  " 

"  As  well,  please  your  Highness,  as  mv  mother  could  take 
up  a  stitch  in  the  nets  she  wove — The  Milaner  shall  not  know 
my  work  from  his  own." 

"  Well,  but  that  was  not  what  I  wished  of  thee  just  now," 
said  the  Prince,  recollecting  himself  ;  "  this  poor  glee-woman, 
good  Smith,  she  must  be  placed  in  safety.  Thou  art  man 
enough  to  be  any  woman's  champion,  and  thou  must  conduct 
her  to  some  place  of  safety." 

Henry  Smith  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently  rash  and 
daring  when  weapons  were  in  question.  But  he  had  also  the 
pride  of  a  decent  burgher,  and  was  unwilling  to  place  himself 
in  what  might  be  thought  equivocal  circumstances  by  the  sober 
part  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,"  he  said,  "  I  am  but  a  poor 
craftsman.  But  though  my  arm  and  sword  are  at  the  King's 
service,  and  your  Highness's,  I  am,  with  reverence,  no  squire  of 
dames.  Your  Highness  will  find,  among  your  own  retinue, 
knights  and  lords  willing  enough  to  play  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy 
— it  is  too  knightly  a  part  for  poor  Hal  of  the  Wynd." 

"Umph — ^ha!" — said  the  Prince.  "My  purse,  Edgar," — 
(his  attendant  whispered  him,) — "  True,  true,  I  gave  it  to  the 
poor  wench. — I  know  enough  of  your  craft.  Sir  Smith,  and  of 
craftsmen  in  general,  to  be  aware  that  men  lure  not  hawks 
with  empty  hands ;  but  I  suppose  my  word  may  pass  for  the 
price  of  a  good  armor,  and  I  will  pay  it  thee,  with  thanks  to 
boot,  for  this  slight  service." 

"Your  Highness  may  know  other  craftsmen,"  said  the 
Smith ;  "  but,  with  reverence,  you  know  not  Henry  Gow,     He 
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will  obey  you  in  making  a  weapon,  or  in  wielding  one,  but  he 
knows  nothing  of  this  petticoat  service.'* 

"  Hark  thee,  thou  Perthshire  mule,"  said  the  Prince,  yet 
smiling  while  he  spoke,  at  the  sturdy  punctilio  of  the  honest 
burgher, — '*  the  wench  is  as  little  to  me  as  she  is  to  thee.  But 
in  an  idle  moment,  as  you  may  learn  from  those  about  thee,  if 
thou  saw^st  it  not  thyself,  I  did  her  a  passing  grace,  which  is 
likely  to  cost  the  poor  wretch  her  life.  There  is  no  one  here 
whom  I  can  trust  to  protect  her  against  the  discipline  of  belt 
and  bowstring,  with  which  the  Border  brutes  who  follow  Doug- 
las will  beat  her  to  death,  since  such  is  his  pleasure." 

"  If  such  be  the  case,  my  liege,  she  has  a  right  to  every 
honest  man's  protection ;  and  since  she  wears  a  petticoat, — 
though  I  would  it  were  longer,  and  of  a  less  fanciful  fashion, — 
I  will  answer  for  her  protection  as  well  as  a  single  man  may. — 
But  where  am  I  to  bestow  her  ? " 

"  Good  faith,  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  Prince.  "  Take  her 
to  Sir  John  Ramom/s  lodging — But,  no — no— he  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  besides,  there  are  reasons — take  her  to  the  devil  if  thou 
wilt,  but  place  her  in  safety,  and  oblige  David  of  Rothsay." 

'*  My  noble  Prince,"  said  the  SmiUi,  "  I  think — always  with 
reverence — that  I  would  rather  give  a  defenceless  woman  to  the 
care  of  the  devil  than  of  Sir  John  Ramomy.  But  though  the 
devil  be  a  worker  in  fire  like  myself,  yet  I  know  not  his  haunts, 
and  with  aid  of  Holy  Church  hope  to  keep  him  on  terms 
of  defiance.  And,  moreover,  how  I  am  to  convey  her  out  of 
thb  crowd,  or  through  the  streets,  in  such  a  mumming  habit, 
may  be  well  made  a  question." 

"  For  the  leaving  the  convent,"  said  the  Prince,  "  this  good 
monk"  (seizing  upon  the  nearest  by  his  cowl),  "Father  Nich- 
olas or  Boniface " 

"  Poor  brother  Cyprian,  at  your  Highnesses  command,"  said 
the  father. 

•*Ay,  ay,  brother  Cyprian,"  continued  the  Prince,  "yes. 
Brother  Cyprian  shall  let  you  out  at  some  secret  passage  which 
he  knows  of,  and  I  will  see  him  again  to  pay  a  Prince's  thanks 
for  it" 

The  churchman  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  poor  Louise, 
who,  during  this  debate,  had  look^  from  the  one  speaker  to 
the  other,  hastily  said,  "  I  will  not  scandalize  this  good  man 
with  my  foolish  garb— I  have  a  mantle  for  ordinary  wear." 

**  Why,  there,  Smith,  thou  hast  a  friar's  hood  and  a  woman's 
mantle  to  shroud  thee  under.  I  would  all  my  frailties  were  as 
well  shrouded  1 — Farewell,  honest  fellow,  I  will  thank  thee 
hereafter."  ^         . 
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Then,  as  if  afraid  of  farther  objection  on  the  Smith's  part 
he  hastened  into  the  palace. 

Henry  Gow  remained  stupefied  at  what  had  passed,  and  at 
finding  himself  involved  in  a  charge  at  once  inferring  much 
danger,  and  an  equal  risk  of  scandal,  both  which,  joined  to  a 
principal  share  which  he  had  taken,  with  his  usual  forwardness, 
in  the  fray,  might,  he  saw,  do  him  no  small  injury  in  the  suit  he 
pursued  most  anxiously.  At  the  same  time,  to  leave  a  defence- 
less creature  to  the  ill-usage  of  the  barbarous  Galwegians,  and 
licentious  followers  of  the  Douglas,  was  a  thought  which  his 
manly  heart  coivJd  not  brook  for  an  instant 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  the  Monk, 
who,  sliding  out  his  words  with  the  indifference  which  the  holy 
fathers  entertained,  or  affected,  towards  all  temporal  matters, 
desired  them  to  follow  him.  The  Smith  put  himself  in  motion, 
with  a  sigh  much  resembling  a  groan,  and,  without  appearing 
exactly  connected  with  the  Monk's  motions,  he  followed  him 
into  a  cloister,  and  through  a  postern-door,  which,  after  looking 
once  behind  him,  the  priest  left  ajar.  Behind  them  followed 
Louise,  who  had  hastily  assumed  her  small  bundle,  and  calling 
her  little  four-legged  companion,  had  eagerly  followed  in  the 
path  which  opened  an  escape  from  what  had  shortly  before 
seemed  a  great  and  inevitable  danger. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 


Then  up  and  tpak  the  sold  gudewife, 
And  wow!  but  ihe  was  grim : 
'  Had  e'er  your  fmthtr  done  the  like. 
It  bad  been  iU  for  him." 

LucKT  Trvmbull. 


Thi  party  were  now,  by  a  secret  passage,  admitted  within 
the  church,  the  outward  doors  of  which,  usually  left  open,  had 
been  closed  against  every  one  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
tumult,  when  the  rioters  of  both  parties  had  endeavored  to  rush 
into  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  devotion.  They  trav- 
ersed the  gloomy  aisles,  whose  arched  roof  resounded  to  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  armorer,  but  was  silent  under  the  sandal'd 
foot  of  the  Monk,  and  the  light  step  of  poor  Louise,  who 
trembled  excessively,  as  much  from  fear  as  cold.  She  saw 
that  neither  her  spiritual  nor  temporal  conductor  looked  kindly 
upon  her.    The  former  was  an  austere  man,  whose  aspect 
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seemed  to  hold  the  luckless  wanderer  in  some  degree  of  horror, 
as  well  as  contempt ;  while  the  latter,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  of  the  best-natured  men  living,  was  at  present  grave  to  the 
pitch  of  sternness,  and  not  a  litde  displeased  with  having  the 
part  he  was  playing  forced  upon  him,  without,  as  he  was  con- 
strained to  feel,  a  possibility  of  his  declining  it. 

His  dislike  at  his  task  extended  itself  to  the  innocent  object 
of  his  protection,  and  he  internally  said  to  himself,  as  he  sur- 
veyed her  scornfully, — "  A  proper  queen  of  beggars  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Perth  with,  and  I  a  decent  burgher  !  This  tawdry 
minion  must  have  as  ragged  a  reputation  as  the  rest  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  I  am  finely  sped  if  my  chivalry  in  her  behalf 
comes  to  Catharine's  ears.  I  had  better  have  slain  a  man,  were 
he  the  best  in  Perth  ;  and,  by  hammer  and  nails,  I  would  have 
done  it  on  provocation,  rather  than  convoy  this  baggage  through 
the  city." 

Perhaps  Louise  suspected  the  cause  of  her  conductor's 
anxiety,  for  she  said,  timidly  and  with  hesitation,  *'  Worthy  sir, 
were  it  not  better  I  should  stop  one  instant  in  that  chapel,  and 
don  my  mantie  ?  " 

"  Umph,  sweetheart,  well  proposed,"  said  the  armorer  ;  but 
the  Monk  interfered,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  finger  of 
interdiction. 

"  The  Chapel  of  Holy  St.  Madox  is  no  tiring-room  for  jug- 
glers and  strollers  to  shift  their  trappings  in.  I  will  presently 
show  thee  a  vestiary  more  suited  to  thy  condition.'' 

The  poor  young  woman  hung  down  her  humbled  head,  and 
turned  from  the  chapel  door  which  she  had  approached,  with 
the  deep  sense  of  self-abasement.  Her  little  spaniel  seemed 
to  gather  from  his  mistress's  looks  and  manner,  that  they  were 
unauthorized  intruders  on  the  holy  ground  which  they  trod, 
and  hung  his  ears,  and  swept  the  pavement  with  his  tail,  as  he 
trotted  slowly  and  close  to  Louise's  heels. 

The  Monk  moved  on  without  a  pause.  They  descended  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  proceeded  through  a  labyrinth  of  sub- 
terranean passages,  dimly  lighted.  As  they  passed  a  low- 
arched  door,  the  Monk  turned,  and  said  to  Louise,  with  the 
same  stem  voice  as  before, — "  There,  daughter  of  folly,  there  is 
a  robing  room  where  many  before  you  have  deposited  their 
vestments ! " 

Obeying  the  least  signal  with  ready  and  timorous  acquies- 
cence, she  pushed  the  door  open,  but  instantly  recoiled  with 
terror.  It  was  a  charnel-house,  half  filled  with  dry  skulls  and 
bones. 
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"  I  fear  to  change  my  dress  there,  and  alone — But  if  you, 
father,  command  it,  be  it  as  you  will." 

"  Why,  thou  child  of  vanity,  the  remains  on  which  thou 
lookest  are  but  the  earthly  attire  of  those  who,  in  their  day,  led 
or  followed  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasure.  And  such  shalt 
thou  be,  for  all  thy  mincing  and  ambling,  thy  piping  and  thy 
harping ;  thou  and  all  such  ministers  of  frivolous  and  worldly 
pleasure,  must  become  like  these  poor  bones,  whom  thy  idle 
nicety  fears  and  loathes  to  look  upon." 

"  Say  not  with  idle  nicety,  reverend  father,"  answered  the 
glee-maiden,  "  for  heaven  knows,  I  covet  the  repose  of  these 
poor  bleached  relics  ;  and  if  by  stretching  my  body  upon  them, 
I  could,  without  sin,  bring  my  state  to  theirs,  I  would  choose 
that  charnel-heap  for  my  place  of  rest,  beyond  the  fairest  and 
softest  couch  in  Scotland." 

"  Be  patient,  and  come  on,"  said  the  Monk,  in  a  milder 
tone  j  '*  the  reaper  must  not  leave  the  harvest-work  till  sunset 
gives  the  signal  that  the  day's  toil  is  over." 

They  wsdked  forward.  Brother  Cyprian,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery,  opened  the  door  of  a  small  apartment,  or  perhaps, 
a  chapel,  for  it  was  decorated  with  a  crucifix,  before  which 
burned  four  lamps.  All  bent  and  crossed  themselves ;  and  the 
priest  said  to  the  minstrel  maiden,  pointing  to  the  crucifix, 
**  What  says  that  emblem  ? " 

'^  That  He  invites  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  righteous  to 
approach." 

"  Ay,  if  the  sinner  put  from  him  his  sin,"  said  the  Monk, 
whose  tone  of  voice  was  evidently  milder.  "  Prepare  thyself 
here  for  thy  journey." 

Louise  remained  an  instant  or  two  in  the  chapel,  and  pres- 
ently reappeared  in  a  mantle  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  in  which 
she  had  closely  muffled  herself,  having  put  such  of  her  more 
gaudy  habiliments  as  she  had  time  to  take  off,  in  the  little 
basket  which  had  before  held  her  ordinary  attire. 

The  Monk  presently  afterwards  unlocked  a  door  which  led 
to  the  open  air.  They  found  themselves  in  the  garden  which 
surrounded  the  Monastery  of  the  Dominicans.  '*  The  southern 
gate  is  on  the  latch,  and  through  it  you  can  pass  unnoticed," 
said  the  Monk.  '*  Bless  thee,  my  son  ;  and  bless  thee  too,  un 
happy  child.  Remembering  where  you  put  off  your  idle  trink- 
ets, may  you  take  care  how  you  again  resume  them ! " 

"  Alas,  father !  "  said  Louise,  "  if  the  poor  foreigner  could 
supply  the  mere  wants  of  life  by  any  more  creditable  occupa- 
tion, she  has  small  wish  to  profess  her  idle  art.     But " 
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But  the  Monk  had  vanished,  nay,  the  very  door  through 
nrhich  she  had  just  passed  appeared  to  have  vanished  also,  so 
curiously  was  it  concealed  beneath  a  flying  buttress,  and  among 
the  profuse  ornaments  of  Gothic  architecture.  "  Here  is  a 
woman  let  out  by  this  private  postern,  sure  enough,"  was  Hen- 
ry's  reflection.  "  Pray  Heaven  the  good  fathers  never  let  any 
in !  The  place  seems  convenient  for  such  games  at  bopeep. 
But,  benedicite,  what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  I  must  get  rid  of 
this  quean  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and  I  must  see  her  safe.  For  let 
her  be  at  heart  what  she  may,  she  looks  too  modest,  now  she  is 
in  decent  dress,  to  deserve  the  usage  which  the  wild  Scot  of 
Galloway,  or  the  Devil's  legion  from  the  Liddell,  are  like  to 
afford  her.** 

Louise  stood  as  if  she  waited  his  pleasure  which  way  to  go. 
Her  little  dog,  relieved  by  the  exchange  of  the  dark  subterra- 
nean vault  for  the  open  air,  sprung  in  wild  gambols  through 
the  walks,  and  jumped  upon  its  mistress ;  and  even,  though 
more  timidly,  circled  close  round  the  Smith's  feet,  to  express 
its  satisfaction  to  him  also,  and  conciliate  his  favor. 

"  Down,  Chariot,  down  !  "  said  the  glee-maiden.  "  You  are 
glad  to  get  into  the  blessed  sunshine ;  but  where  shall  we  rest 
at  night,  my  poor  Chariot !  " 

"  And  now,  mistress,"  said  the  Smith — not  churlishly,  for 
it  was  not  in  his  nature,  but  bluntly,  as  one  who  is  desirous 
to  finish  a  disagreeable  employment, — "  which  way  lies  your 
road  ? " 

Louise  looked  on  the  ground,  and  was  silent.  On  l^liig 
again  urged  to  say  which  way  she  desired  to  be  conducted,  she 
again  looked  down  and  said  she  could  not  tell. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Henry,  "  I  understand  all  that— I  have 
been  a  galliard-^^,  reveller  in  my  day— but  it's  best  to  be  plain. 
As  matters  are  with  me  now,  I  am  an  altered  man  for  these 
many,  many  months  ;  and  so,  my  quean,  you  and  I  must  part 
sooner  than  perhaps  a  light-o'-love  such  as  you  expected  to 
part  with — a  Ukely  young  fellow." 

Louise  wept  silently,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  on  the  ground, 
as  one  who  felt  an  insult  which  she  had  not  a  right  to  complain 
ot  At  length,  perceiving  that  her  conductor  was  grown  impa- 
tient, she  faltered  out,  "Noble  sir " 

"  Sir  is  for  a  knight,"  said  the  impatient  burgher,  "  and 
nobU  is  for  a  baron.  I  am  Harry  of  the  Wynd,  an  honest 
mechanic  and  free  of  my  guild." 

'*  Good  craftsman,  then,"  said  the  minstrel  woman,  "  you 
judge  me  harshly,  but  not  without  seeming  cause.     I  would 
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relieve  you  immediately  of  my  company,  which,  it  may  be, 
brings  little  credit  to  good  men,  did  I  but  know  which  way 
to  go." 

**  To  the  next  wake  or  fair,  to  be  sure,'*  said  Henry,  roughly, 
having  no  doubt  that  this  distress  was  affected  for  the  purpose 
of  palming  herself  upon  him,  and  perhaps  dreading  to  throw 
himself  into  the  way  of  temptation  ;  "  and  that  is  the  feast  of 
St.  Madox,  at  Auchterarder.  I  warrant  thou  wilt  find  the  way 
thither  well  enough." 

"  Aftr— Auchter — '"  repeated  the  glee-maiden,  her  southern 
tongue  in  vain  attempting  the  Celtic  accentuation.  "I  am  told 
my  poor  lays  will  not  be  understood  if  I  go  nearer  to  yon  dread^ 
ful  range  of  mountains." 

"Will  you  abide,  then,  in  Perth?" 

"  But  where  to  lodge  ?  "  said  the  wanderer. 

"Why,  where  lodged  you  last  night?"  replied  the  Smith. 
"  You  know  where  you  came  from  surely,  though  you  seem 
doubtful  where  you  are  going?" 

"  I  slept  in  the  hospital  of  the  Convent.  But  I  was  only 
admitted  upon  great  importunity,  and  I  was  commanded  not 
to  return." 

"Nay,  they  will  never  take  you  in  with  the  ban  of  the 
Douglas  upon  you,  that  is  even  too  true.  But  the  Prince 
mentioned  Sir  John  Ramomy's — I  can  take  you  to  his  lodgings 
through  by-streets — though  it  is  short  of  an  honest  burghe?s 
office,  and  my  time  presses." 

"  I  will  go  anywhere — I  know  I  am  a  scandal  and  encum- 
brance. There  was  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise — But  this 
Ramorny,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  courtly  knight,  who  lives  a  jolly  bachelor's  life,  and  is 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  privado,  as  they  say,  to  the  young 
Prince." 

"  What !  to  the  wild,  scornful  young  man  who  gave  occasion 
to  yonder  scandal  ?  "—Oh,  take  me  not  thither,  good  friend  ! 
— Is  there  no  Christian  woman,  who  would  give  a  poor  creature 
rest  in  her  cow-house,  or  bam,  for  one  night  ?  I  will  be  gone 
with  early  day-break.  I  will  repay  her  richly.  I  have  gold — 
and  I  will  repay  you  too,  if  you  will  take  me  where  I  may  be 
safe  from  that  wild  reveller,  and  from  the  followers  of  that 
dark  Baron,  in  whose  eye  was  death." 

"  Keep  your  gold  for  those  who  lack  it,  mistress,"  said  Henry, 
"  and  do  not  offer  to  honest  hands  the  money  that  is  won  by 
violing,  and  tabouring,  and  toe-tripping,  and  perhaps  worse 
pastimes.    I  tell  you  plainly,  mistress,  I  am  not  to  be  fooled*    I 
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mm  ready  to  take  you  to  any  place  of  safety  you  can  name,  for 
my  promise  is  as  strong  as  an  iron  shackle.  But  you  cannot 
persuade  me  that  you  do  not  know  what  earth  to  make  for. 
You  are  not  so  young  in  your  trade  as  not  to  know  there  are 
hostelries  in  every  town,  much  more  in  a  city  like  Perth,  where 
such  as  you  may  be  harbored  for  your  money,  if  you  cannot 
find  some  gulls,  more  or  fewer,  to  pay  your  lawing. — If  you  have 
money,  mistress,  my  care  about  you  need  be  the  less ;  and  truly, 
I  see  little  but  pretence  in  all  that  excessive  grief,  and  fear  of 
being  left  alone,  in  one  of  your  occupation." 

Having  thus,  as  he  conceived,  signified  that  he  was  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  a  glee -maiden,  Henry  walked 
a  few  paces  sturdily,  endeavoring  to  think  he  was  doing  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  thing  in  the  world.  Yet  he  could  not 
help  looking  back  to  see  how  Louise  bore  his  departure,  and 
was  shocked  to  observe  that  she  had  sunk  upon  a  bank,  with 
her  arms  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  head  on  her  arms,  in 
a  situation  expressive  of  the  utmost  desolation. 

The  Smith  tried  to  harden  his  heart.  "  It  is  all  a  sham," 
he  said  ;  "  the  gouge  *  knows  her  trade — I'll  be  sworn,  by  Saint 
Ringan." 

At  the  instant,  something  pulled  the  skirts  of  his  cloak ;  and, 
looking  round,  he  saw  the  little  spaniel,  who  immediately,  as  if 
to  plead  his  mistress's  cause,  got  on  his  hind-legs,  and  began 
to  dance,  whimpering  at  the  same  time,  and  looking  back  to 
Louise,  as  if  to  solicit  compassion  for  his  forsaken  owner. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  the  Smith,  "  there  may  be  a  trick  in  this 
too,  for  thou  dost  but  as  thou  art  taught. — ^Yet,  as  I  promised 
to  protect  this  poor  creature,  I  must  not  leave  her  in  a  swoon, 
if  it  be  one,  were  it  but  for  manhood's  sake." 

Returning,  and  approaching  his  troublesome  charge,  he 
was  at  once  assured,  from  the  change  of  her  complexion,  either 
that  she  was  actually  in  the  deepest  distress,  or  had  a  power  of 
dissimulation  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man — or  woman 
either. 

"  Young  woman,"  he  said,  with  more  of  kindness  than  he 
had  hitherto  been  able  even  to  assume,  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
how  I  am  placed.  This  is  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and,  by  custom, 
I  was  to  spend  it  with  my  fair  Valentine.  But  blows  and 
quarrels  have  occupied  all  the  morning,  save  one  poor  half* 
hour.  Now,  you  may  well  understand  where  my  heart  and  my 
thoughts  are,  and  where,  were  it  only  in  mere  courtesy,  my 
body  ought  to  be." 

*  Goqge,  in  old  Frtnch,  is  almost  equivalcat  ta  wench. 
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The  glee-maiden  listened,  and  appeared  to  comprehend 
him. 

"  If  you  are  a  true  lover,  and  have  to  wait  upon  a  chaste 
Valentine,  God  forbid  that  one  like  rae  should  make  a  disturb- 
ance between  you  !  Think  about  me  no  more.  I  will  ask  of  that 
great  river  to  be  my  guide  to  where  it  meets  the  ocean,  where  I 
think  they  said  there  was  a  seaport ;  I  will  sail  from  thence  to 
La  Belle  France,  and  will  find  myself  once  more  in  a  country 
m  which  the  roughest  peasant  would  not  wrong  the  poorest 
female." 

"  You  cannot  go  to  Dundee  to-day,"  said  the  Smith.  "The 
Douglas  people  are  in  motion  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  the 
alarm  of  the  morning  has  reached  them  ere  now ;  and  all  this 
day  and  the  next,  and  the  whole  night  which  is  between,  they 
will  gather  to  their  leader's  standard,  like  Highlandmen  at  the 
fiery  cross. — Do  you  see  yonder  five  or  six  men  who  are  riding 
so  wildly  on  the  other  sicie  of  the  river  ?  These  are  Annandale 
men  ;  I  know  them  by  the  length  of  their  lances,  and  by  the 
way  they  hold  them.  An  Annandale  man  never  slopes  his 
spear  backwards,  but  always  keeps  the  point  upright,  or  pointed 
forward." 

"And  what  of  them?"  said  the  glee-maiden.  "They  are 
men-at-arms,  and  soldiers; — ^They  would  respect  me  for  my 
viol  and  helplessness." 

"  I  will  say  them  no  scandal,"  answered  the  Smith.  "  If 
you  were  in  their  own  glens,  they  would  use  you  hospitably, 
and  you  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  they  are  now  on  an 
expedition.  All  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net.  There  are 
amongst  them  who  would  take  your  life  for  the  value  of  your 
gold  ear-rings.  Their  whole  soul  is  settled  in  their  eyes  to  see 
prey,  and  in  their  hands  to  grasp  it.  They  have  no  ears  either 
to  hear  lays  of  music,  or  listen  to  prayers  for  mercy.  Besides, 
their  leader's  order  is  gone  forth  concerning  you,  and  it  is  of  a 
kind  sure  to  be  obeyed.  Ay,  great  lords  are  sooner  listened  to 
if  they  say,  *  Bum  a  church,'  than  if  they  say,  *  Build  one.'  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  glee-woman,  "  I  were  best  sit  down  and 
die." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  replied  the  Smith.  "  If  I  could  but  get 
you  a  lodging  for  the  night,  I  would  carry  you  the  next  morn- 
ing to  Our  Lady's  Stairs,  from  whence  the  vessels  go  down  the 
river  for  Dundee,  and  would  put  you  on  board  with  some  one 
bound  that  way,  who  should  see  you  safely  lodged  where  you 
would  have  fair  entertainment  and  kind  usage." 

"  Good — excellent — generous  man ! "  said  the  glee-maiden. 
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•*do  this,  and  if  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  poor  unfortunate 
should  ever  reach  Heaven,  they  will  rise  thither  in  thy  behalf. 
We  will  meet  at  yonder  postern-door,  at  whatever  time  the 
boats  take  their  departure." 

'*That  is  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  day  is  but  young." 

"  Away  with  you,  then,  to  your  Valentine  ;  and  if  she  loves 
you,  oh,  deceive  her  not." 

"  Alas,  poor  damsel  I  I  fear  it  is  deceit  hath  brought  thee  to 
this  pass.  But  I  must  not  leave  you  thus  unprovided.  I  must 
know  where  you  are  to  pass  the  night." 

"  Care  not  for  that,"  replied  Louise — "  the  heavens  are  clear 
— there  are  bushes  and  baskets  enough  by  the  river  side  ;  Char- 
lot  and  I  can  well  make  a  sleeping  room  of  a  green  arbor  for 
one  night ;  and  to-morrow  will,  with  your  promised  aid,  see  me 
out  of  reach  of  injury  and  wrong.  Oh,  the  night  soon  passes 
away  when  there  is  hope  for  to-morrow  ! — Do  you  still  linger, 
with  your  Valentine  waiting  for  you  ?  Nay,  I  shall  hold  you 
but  a  loitering  lover,  and  you  know  what  belongs  to  a  minstrel's 
reproaches." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you,  damsel,"  answered  the  armorer,  now 
completely  melted.  "  It  were  mere  murder  to  suffer  you  to  pass 
the  night  exposed  to  the  keenness  of  a  Scottish  blast  in  Feb- 
ruary. No,  no — my  word  would  be  ill  kept  in  this  manner  \ 
and  if  I  should  incur  some  risk  of  blame,  it  is  but  just  penance 
for  thinking  of  thee,  and  using  thee,  more  according  to  my  own 
prejudices,  as  I  now  well  believe,  than  thy  merits.  Come  with 
me,  damsel — thou  shalt  have  a  sure  and  honest  lodging  for 
the  night,  whatsoever  may  be  the  consequence.  It  would  be  an 
evil  compliment  to  my  Catharine,  were  I  to  leave  a  poor  crea- 
ture to  be  starved  to  death  that  I  might  enjoy  her  company  an 
hour  sooner." 

So  saymg,  and  hardening  himself  against  all  anticipations  of 
the  ill  consequences  or  scandal  which  might  arise  from  such  a 
measure,  the  manly-hearted  Smith  resolved  to  set  evil  report  at 
defiance,  and  give  the  wanderer  a  night's  refuge  in  his  own 
house.  It  must  be  added,  that  he  did  this  with  extreme  re- 
1  jctance,  and  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  benevolence. 

Ere  our  stout  son  of  Vulcan  had  fixed  his  worship  on  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  certain  natural  wildness  of  disposition 
had  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  Venus,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mars;  and  it  was  only  the  effect  of  a  sincere  attachment  which 
had  withdrawn  him  entirely  from  such  licentious  pleasures.  He 
was,  therefore,  justly  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  reputation 
f©r  constancy,  which  his  conduct  to  this  poor  wanderer  must 
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expose  to  suspicion  —  a  little  doubtful,  perhaps,  of  exposing 
himself  too  venturously  to  temptation, — and,  moreover,  in  de- 
spair to  lose  so  much  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  which  custom  not 
only  permitted  but  enjoined  him  to  pass  beside  his  mate  for 
the  season.  The  journey  to  Kinfauns,  and  the  various  trans- 
actions which  followed  had  consumed  the  day,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  even-song  time. 

As  if  to  make  up  by  a  speedy  pace  for  the  time  he  was 
compelled  to  waste  upon  a  subject  so  foreign  to  that  which  he 
had  most  at  heart,  he  strode  on  through  the  Dominican's 
gardens,  entered  the  town,  and  casting  his  cloak  around  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  and  pulling  down  his  bonnet  to  conceal 
the  upper,  he  continued  the  same  celerity  of  movement  through 
by-streets  and  lanes,  hoping  to  reach  nis  own  house  in  the 
Wynd  without  being  observed.  But  when  he  had  continued 
his  rate  of  walking  for  ten  minutes,  he  began  to  be  sensible  it 
might  be  too  rapid  for  the  young  woman  to  keep  up  with  him. 
He  accordingly  looked  behind  him  with  a  degree  of  angry  im* 
patienqs,  which  soon  turned  into  compunction,  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  almost  utterly  exhausted  by  the  speed  which  she 
had  exerted. 

"  Now,  marry,  hang  me  up  for  a  brute,"  said  Henry  to  him- 
self. "  Was  my  own  haste  ever  so  great,  could  it  give  that  poor 
creature  wings  ?  And  she  loaded  with  baggage  too  !  I  am  an 
ill-nurtured  beast,  that  is  certain,  wheiever  women  are  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  always  sure  to  do  wrong  when  I  have  the  best  will  to 
act  right. — Hark  thee,  damsel ;  let  me  carry  these  things  for 
thee.    We  shall  make  better  speed  that  I  do  so." 

Poor  Louise  would  have  objected,  but  her  breath  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  express  herself ;  and  she  permitted  her 
good-natured  guardian  to  take  her  little  basket,  which  when  the 
dog  beheld,  he  came  straight  before  Henry,  stood  up,  and  shook 
his  forepaws,  whining  gently,  as  if  he  too  wanted  to  be  carried. 

"  Nay,  then  I  must  needs  lend  thee  a  lift  too,"  said  the 
Smith,  who  saw  the  creature  was  tired. 

"Fie,  Chariot  1 "  said  Louise  ;  "  thou  knowest  I  will  carry 
thee  myself." 

She  endeavored  to  take  up  the  little  spaniel,  but  it  escaped 
from  her ;  and  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  Smith,  renewed 
its  supplication  that  he  would  take  it  up. 

**  Chariot's  right,"  said  the  Smith  ;  "  he  knows  best  who  is 
ablest  to  bear  him.  This  lets  me  know,  my  pretty  one,  that 
you  have  not  been  always  the  bearer  of  your  own  mail — Chariot 
can  tell  taleSb" 
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So  deadly  a  hue  came  across  the  poor  glee-maiden*s  coun- 
tenance as  Henry  spoke,  that  he  was  obliged  to  support  her, 
lest  she  should  have  dropped  to  the  ground.  She  recovered 
again,  however,  in  an  instant  or  two,  and  with  a  feeble  voice 
requested  her  guide  would  go  on. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Henry,  as  they  began  to  move,  "  keep 
hold  of  my  cloak,  or  my  arm,  if  it  helps  you  forward  better.  A 
fair  sight  we  are ;  and  had  I  but  a  rebeck  or  a  guitar  at  my 
back,  and  a  jackanapes  on  my  shoulder,  we  should  seem  as 
joyous  a  brace  of  strollers  as  ever  touched  string  at  a  castle 
gate. — 'Snails !  "  he  ejaculated  internally,  "  were  any  neighbor 
to  meet  me  with  this  little  harlotry's  basket  at  my  back,  her 
dog  under  my  arm,  and  herself  hanging  on  my  cloak,  what 
would  they  think  but  that  I  had  turned  mumper  in  good  earn- 
est ?  I  would  not  for  the  best  harness  I  ever  had  laid  hammer 
on,  that  any  of  our  long-tongued  neighbors  met  me  in  this 
guise  ;  it  were  a  jest  would  last  from  St.  Valentine's  Day  to 
next  Candlemas." 

Stirred  by  these  thoughts,  the  Smith,  although  at  the  risk  of 
making  much  longer  a  route  which  he  wished  to  traverse  as 
swiftly  as  possible,  took  the  most  indirect  and  private  course 
which  he  could  find  in  order  to  avoid  the  main  streets,  still 
crowded  with  people,  owing  to  the  late  scene  of  tumult  and 
agitation.  But  unhappily  his  policy  availed  him  nothing  ;  for, 
in  turning  into  an  alley,  he  met  a  man  with  his  cloak  muffled 
around  his  face,  from  a  desire  like  his  own  to  pass  unobserved, 
though  the  slight,  insignificant  figure,  the  spindle-shanks,  which 
showed  themselves  beneath  the  mantle,  and  the  small  dull  eye 
that  blinked  over  its  upper  folds,  announced  the  Pottingar  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  carried  his  sign  in  front  of  his  bonnet. 
His  unexpected  and  most  unwelcome  presence  overwhelmed 
the  Smith  with  confusion.  Ready  evasion  was  not  the  property 
of  his  bold,  blunt  temper ;  and  knowing  this  man  to  be  a  curi- 
ous observer,  a  malignant  talebearer,  and  by  no  means  well 
disposed  to  himself  in  particular,  no  better  hope  occurred  to 
him,  than  that  the  worshipful  apothecary  would  give  him  some 
pretext  to  silence  his  testimony,  and  secure  his  discretion,  by 
twisting  his  neck  round. 

But,  far  from  doing  or  saying  anything  which  could  warrant 
such  extremities,  the  Pottingar,  seeing  himself  so  close  upon 
his  stalwart  townsman  that  recognition  was  inevitable,  seemed 
determined  it  should  be  as  slight  as  possible ;  and  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  anything  particular  in  the  company  or  cir« 
cumstances  in  which  they  met,  he  barely  slid  out  these  worda 
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as  he  passed  him,  without  even  a  glance  towards  his  companion 
after  the  first  instant  of  their  meeting. — "  A  merry  holiday  to 
you  once  more,  stout  Smith.  What !  thou  art  bringing  thy 
cousin,  pretty  Mistress  Joan  Letham,  with  her  mail  from  the 
waterside — fresh  from  Dundee,  I  warrant  ?  I  heard  she  was 
expected  at  the  old  cordwainer's." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  looked  neither  right  nor  left ;  and  ex- 
changing a  **  Save  you ! ''  with  a  salute  of  the  same  kind  which 
the  Smith  rather  muttered  than  uttered  distinctiy,  he  glided 
forward  on  his  way  like  a  shadow. 

"  The  foul  fiend  catch  me,  if  I  can  swallow  that  pill,''  said 
Henry  Smith,  "  how  well  soever  it  may  be  gilded.  The  knave 
has  a  shrewd  eye  for  a  kirtle,  and  knows  a  wild  duck  from  a 
tame,  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  Perth. — He  were  the  last  in  the 
Fair  City  to  take  sour  plums  for  pears,  or  4ny  roundabout  cousin 
Joan  for  this  piece  of  fantastic  vanity.  I  fancy  his  bearing  was 
as  much  as  to  say, '  I  will  not  see  what  you  might  wish  me  blind 
to  ' — and  he  is  right  to  do  so,  as  he  might  easily  purchase  him- 
self a  broken  pate  by  meddling  with  my  matters — and  so  he 
will  be  silent  for  his  own  sake. — But  whom  have  we  next  ? — By 
.St.  Dunstan!  the  chattering,  bragging,  cowardly  kna\e,  Oliver 
Proudfute  1  " 

It  was,  indeed,  the  bold  Bonnet-maker  whom  they  next 
encountered,  who,  with  his  cap  on  one  side,  and  trolling  the 
ditty  of 

**  Thou  surt  over-long  at  the  pot,  Tom,  Tom," 

gave  plain  intimation  that  he  had  made  no  dry  meal. 

**  Ha !  my  jolly  Smith,"  he  said,  "  have  I  caught  thee  in  the 
manner  ? — ^What,  can  the  true  steel  bend  ? — Can  Vulcan,  as  the 
minstrel  says,  pay  Venus  back  in  her  own  coin  ? — Faith,  thou 
wilt  be  a  gay  Valentine  before  the  year's  out,  that  begins  with 
the  holiday  so  jollily." 

"  Hark  ye,  Oliver,"  said  the  displeased  Smith,  "  shut  your 
eyes,  and  pass  on,  crony.  And  hark  ye  again,  stir  not  your 
tongue  about  what  concerns  you  not,  as  you  value  having  an 
entire  tooth  in  your  head." 

"I  betray  counsel.^ — I  bear  tales,  and  that  against  my 
brother  martialist  ? — I  scorn  it — I  would  not  tell  it  even  to  my 
timber  Soldan  ! — Why,  I  can  be  a  wild  galliard  in  a  corner  as 
well  as  thou,  man — And  now  I  think  on't,  I  will  go  with  thee 
somewhere,  and  we  will  have  a  rouse  together,  and  thy  Dalilah 
ihall  give  us  a  song.     Ha  !  said  I  not  well  ? " 

^'  Excellently,"  said  Henry,  longing  the  whole  time  to  knock 
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his  brother  martialist  down,  but  wisely  taking  a  more  peaceful 
way  to  rid  himself  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  presence — "  Ex- 
cellently well ! — 1  may  want  thy  help,  too — ^for  here  are  five  or 
six  of  the  Douglasses  before  us — they  will  not  fail  to  try  to  take 
the  wench  from  a  poor  burgher  like  myself,  so  I  will  be  glad  of 
the  assistance  of  a  tearer  such  as  thou  art." 

"  I  thank  ye — I  thank  ye,"  answered  the  Bonnet-maker ; 
**but  were  I  not  better  run,  and  cause  ring  the  common  belL 
and  get  my  great  sword  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay — ^run  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  say  nothing  of 
what  you  have  seen." 

"  Who,  I  ? — Nay,  fear  me  not.     Pah !  I  scorn  a  tale-bearer." 

"  Away  with  you,  then  ;  I  hear  the  clash  of  armor." 

This  put  life  and  mettle  into  the  heels  of  the  Bonnet- 
maker,  who,  turning  his  back  on  the  supposed  danger,  set  off 
at  a  pace  which  the  Smith  never  doubted  would  speedily  bring 
him  to  his  own  house. 

"  Here  is  another  chattering  jay  to  deal  with,"  thought  the 
Smith  ;  "  but  I  have  a  hank  over  him  too.  The  minstrels  have 
a  fabliau  of  a  daw  with  borrowed  feathers,  why,  this  Oliver  is 
the  very  bird,  and,  by  St  Dunstan,  if  he  lets  his  chattering 
tongue  run  on  at  my  expense,  I  will  so  pluck  him  as  never  hawk ' 
plumed  a  partridge.     And  this  he  knows." 

As  these  reflections  thronged  on -his  mind,  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  and  with  the  glee-maiden  still 
hanging  on  his  cloak,  exhausted  partly  with  fear,  partly  with 
fatigue,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  Wynd,  which 
was  honored  with  liis  own  habitation,  and  from  which,  in  the 
uncertainty  that  then  attended  the  application  of  surnames,  he 
derived  one  of  his  own  appellatives.  Here,  on  ordinary  days, 
his  furnace  was  seen  to  blaze,  and  four  half-stripped  knaves 
stunned  the  neighborhood  with  the  clang  of  hammer  and  stithy. 
But  St.  Valentine's  holiday  was  an  excuse  for  these  men  o* 
steel  having  shut  the  shop,  and  for  the  present  being  absent  on 
their  own  errands  of  devotion  and  pleasure.  The  house  which 
adjoined  to  the  smithy  called  Henry  its  owner  ;  and  though  it 
was  small,  and  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  yet,  as  there  was  a 
large  garden  with  fruit-trees  behind  it,  it  constituted  upon  the 
whole  a  pleasant  dwelling.  The  Smith,  instead  of  knocking  or 
calling,  which  would  have  drawn  neighbors  to  doors  and 
windows,  drew  out  a  pass-key  of  his  own  fabrication,  then  a 
|preat  and  envied  curiosity,  and  opening  the  door  of  his  house, 
introduced  his  companion  into  his  habitation. 

The  apartment  which  received  Henry  and  the  glee-maiden 
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was  the  kitchen,  which  served  amongst  those  of  the  Smith's 
station  for  the  family  sitting-room,  although  one  or  two  individ- 
uals, like  Simon  Glover,  had  an  eating-room  apart  from  that  in 
which  their  victuals  were  prepared.  In  the  corner  of  this  apart- 
ment, which  was  arranged  with  an  unusual  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, sat  an  old  woman,  whose  neatness  of  attire,  and  the  precision 
with  which  her  scarlet  plaid  was  drawn  over  her  head,  so  as  to 
descend  to  her  shoulders  on  each  side,  might  have  indicated  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  Luckie  Shoolbred,  the  Smith's  house- 
keeper. Yet  such  and  no  other  was  her  designation  ;  and  not 
having  attended  mass  in  the  morning,  she  was  quietly  reposing 
herself  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  her  beads,  half  told,  hanging  over 
her  left  arm  ;  her  prayers,  half  said,  loitering  upon  her  tongue  ; 
hesL  eyes,  half  closed,  resigning  themselves  to  slumber,  while 
she  expected  the  return  of  her  foster-son,  without  being  able  to 
guess  at  what  hour  it  was  likely  to  happen.  She  started  up  at 
the  sound  of  his  entrance,  and  bent  her  eye  upon  his  com- 
panion, at  first  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  surprise,  which  gradu- 
ally was  exchanged  for  one  expressive  of  great  displeasure. 

"Now,  the  Saints  bless  mine  eyesight,  Henry  Smith!"— 
she  exclaimed,  very  devoutly. 

"  Amen,  with  all  my  heart. — Get  some  food  ready  presently, 
good  nurse,  for  I  fear  me  this  traveller  hath  dined  but  lightly." 

"  And  again  I  pray  that  our  Lady  would  preserve  my  eye- 
sight from  the  wicked  delusions  of  Satan  !  " 

"  So  be  it,  I  tell  you,  good  woman.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this  pattering  and  prayering  ?  Do  you  not  hear  me  ?  or  will 
you  not  do  as  I  bid  you  t  '* 

"  It  must  be  himself,  then,  whatever  is  of  it !  But  oh !  it  is 
more  like  the  foul  Fiend  in  his  likeness,  to  have  such  a  baggage 
hanging  upon  his  cloak.— O  Harry  Smith,  men  called  you  a 
wild  lad  for  less  things  I  But  who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  Harry  would  have  brought  a  light  leman  under  the  roof 
that  sheltered  his  worthy  mother,  and  where  his  own  nurse  has 
dwelt  for  thirty  years." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  old  woman  and  be  reasonable,"  said  the 
smith.  "  This  glee-woman  is  no  leman  of  mine,  nor  of  any 
other  person  that  I  know  of  ;  but  she  is  going  off  for  Dundee 
to-morrow  by  the  boats,  and  we  must  give  her  quarters  till 
then." 

"  Quarters ! "  said  the  old  woman.  "  You  may  give  quarters 
to  such  cattle  if  you  like  it  yourself,  Harry  Wynd ;  but  the  same 
house  shall  not  quarter  that  trumpery  quean  and  me,  and  of 
that  you  may  assure  yourself."  f 
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**  Yoar  mother  is  angry  with  me,"  said  Louise,  misconstru- 
ing  the  connection  of  the  parties.  *'  I  will  not  remain  to  give 
her  any  offence.  If  there  is  a  stable  or  a  cowhouse,  an  empty 
stall  will  be  bed  enough  for  Chariot  and  me." 

'^  Ay  ay ;  I  am  thinking  it  is  the  quarters  you  are  best  used 
to,"  said  Dame  Shoolbred. 

"Hark  ye, Nurse  Shoolbred,"  said  the  Smith.  "You  know 
I  love  you  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  my  mother's  ;  but  by  St. 
Dunstan,  who  was  a  saint  of  my  own  craft,  I  will  have  the  com- 
mand of  my  own  house  ;  and  if  you  leave  me  without  any  bet- 
ter reason  but  your  own  nonsensical  suspicions  you  must  think 
how  you  will  have  the  door  opened  to  you  when  you  return  \ 
for  you  shall  have  no  help  of  mine,  I  promise  you." 

"  Aweel,  my  bairn,  and  that  will  never  make  me  risk  Jthe 
honest  name  I  have  kept  for  sixty  years.  It  was  never  your 
mother's  custom,  and  it  shall  never  be  mine,  to  take  up  with 
ranters,  and  jugglers,  and  singing  women  ;  and  I  am  not  so  far 
to  seek  for  a  dwelling,  that  the  same  roof  should  cover  me  and 
a  tramping  princess  like  that." 

With  this  the  refractory  gouvernante  began  in  great  hurry 
to  adjust  her  tartan  mantle  for  going  abroad,  by  pdling  it  so 
far  forwards  as  to  conceal  the  white  linen  cap,  the  edges  of 
which  bordered  her  shrivelled  but  still  fresh  and  healthful 
countenance.  This  done,  she  seized  upon  a  staff,  the  trusty 
companion  of  her  journeys,  and  was  fairly  trudging  towards  the 
door,  when  the  Smith  stepped  between  her  and  the  passage. 

"Wait at  least,  old  woman,  till  we  have  cleared  scores.  I 
owe  you  for  fee  and  bountith." 

"  An'  that's  e'en  a  dream  of  your  own  fool's  head.  What 
fee  or  bountith  am  I  to  take  from  the  son  of  your  mother 
that  fed,  clad,  and  bielded  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  sister  ?  " 

"  And  well  you  repay  it  nurse,  leaving  her  only  child  at  his 
utmost  need." 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  obstinate  old  woman  with  com- 
punction. She  stopped  and  looked  at  her  master  and  the 
minstrel  alternately ;  then  shook  her  head,  and  seemed  about 
to  resume  her  motion  towards  the  door. 

"  I  only  receive  this  poor  wanderer  under  my  roof,"  urged 
the  Smith,  "to save  her  from  the  prison  and  the  scourge." 

"  And  why  should  you  save  her  ?  "  said  the  inexorable  Dame 
Shoolbred.  "  I  dare  say  she  has  deserved  them  both  as  well 
as  ever  thief  deserved  a  hempen  collar." 

"  For  aught  I  know  she  may,  or  she  may  not.  But  she  can- 
not deserve  to  be  scourged  to  death,  or  imprisoned  till  she  is 
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Starved  to  death ;  and  that  is  the  lot  of  them  that  the  Black 
Douglas  bears  maltalent  against." 

"And  you  are  going  to  thraw  the  Black  Douglas  for  the 
sake  of  a  glee-woman  ?  This  will  be  the  worst  of  your  feuds 
yet. — O  Henry  Gow,  there  is  as  much  iron  in  your  head  as  in 
your  anvil ! " 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  this  myself,  Mistress  Shool- 
bred ;  but  if  I  do  get  a  cut  or  two  on  this  new  argument,  I 
wonder  who  is  to  cure  them,  if  you  run  away  from  me  like  a 
scared  wild-goose  ?  Ay,  and  moreover,  who  is  to  receive  ray 
bonny  bride,  that  I  hope  to  bring  up  the  Wynd  one  of  these 
days  t  " 

"  Ah,  Harry,  Harry,"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her  head, 
"  this  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  an  honest  man's  house  for  a 
young  bride — you  should  be  guided  by  modesty  and  discretion, 
and  not  by  chambering  and  wantonness." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  this  poor  creature  is  nothing  to  me.  I 
wish  her  only  to  be  safely  taken  care  of ;  and  I  think  the 
boldest  Border-man  in  Perth  will  respect  the  bar  of  my  door  as 
much  as  the  gate  of  Carlisle  Castle — I  am  going  down  to  Sim 
Glover's — I  may  stay  there  all  night,  for  the  Highland  cub  is 
run  back  to  the  hills,  like  a  wolf-whelp  as  he  is,  and  so  there  is 
a  bed  to  spare,  and  father  Simon  will  make  me  welcome  to  the 
use  of  it.  You  will  remain  with  this  poor  creature,  feed  her, 
and  protect  her  during  the  night,  and  I  will  call  on  her  before 
day  ;  and  thou  mayest  go  with  her  to  the  boat  thjrself  an  thou 
wilt,  so  thou  wilt  set  the  last  eyes  on  her  at  the  same  time  I 
shall." 

"There  is  some  reason  in  that,"  said  Dame  Shoolbred; 
"  though  why  you  should  put  your  reputation  in  risk  for  a  crea- 
ture that  would  find  a  lodging  for  a  silver  twopence  and  less 
matter,  is  a  mystery  to  me." 

"  Trust  me  with  that,  old  woman,  and  be  kind  to  the  girl." 

"  Kinder  than  she  deserves,  I  warrant  you ;  and  truly, 
though  I  little  like  the  company  of  such  cattle,  yet  I  think  I  am 
less  like  to  take  harm  from  her  than  you — unless  she  be  a 
witch,  indeed,  which  may  well  come  to  be  the  case,  as  the  devil 
is  very  powerful  with  all  his  wayfaring  clanjamfray." 

*'  No  more  a  witch  than  I  am  a  warlock,"  said  the  honest 
Smith ;  "  a  poor  broken-hearted  thing,  that,  if  she  hath  done 
evil,  has  dreed  a  sore  weird  for  it.  Be  kind  to  her — And  you, 
my  musical  damsel — I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  morning, 
and  carry  you  to  the  water-side.  This  old  woman  will  treat  you 
kindly,  if  you  say  nothing  to  her  but  what  becomes  honest  ears." 
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The  poor  minstrel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue,  without 
understanding  more  than  its  general  tendency ;  for,  though  she 
spoke  English  well,  she  had  acquired  the  language  in  England 
itself,  and  the  northern  dialect  was  then,  as  now,  of  a  broader 
and  harsher  character.  She  saw,  however,  that  she  was  to  re 
main  with  the  old  lady,  and  meekly  folding  her  arms  on  hei 
bosom,  bent  her  head  with  humility.  She  next  looked  towards 
the  Smith  with  a  strong  expression  of  thankfulness,  then  raising 
her  eyes  \o  heaven,  took  his  passive  hand,  and  seemed  about 
to  kiss  the  sinewy  fingers,  in  token  of  deep  and  affectionate 
gratitude.  But  Dame  Shoolbred  did  not  give  license  to  the 
stranger's  mode  of  expressing  her  feelings.  She  thrust  in  be- 
tween them  ;  and,  pushing  poor  Louise  aside,  said,  "  No,  no, 
I'll  have  none  of  that  work.  Go  into  the  chimney-nook,  mis- 
tress, and  when  Harry  Smith's  gone,  if  you  must  have  hands  to 
kiss,  you  shall  kiss  mine  as  long  as  you  like. — And  you,  Harry, 
away  down  to  Sim  Glover's,  for  if  pretty  Mistress  Catharine 
hears  of  the  company  you  have  brought  home,  she  may  chance 
to  like  them  as  little  as  I  do. — ^What's  the  matter  now  ? — is  the 
man  demented — are  you  going  out  without  your  buckler,  and 
the  whole  town  in  misrule  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  dame,"  said  the  armorer ;  and  throwing  the 
buckler  over  his  broad  shoulders,  he  departed  from  his  house 
without  abiding  further  question. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !    Bnt  with  tne  breath  whidi  fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 

Btkon. 

We  must  now  leave  the  lower  parties  in  our  historical 
drama,  to  attend  to  the  incidents  which  took  place  among 
those  of  a  higher  rank  and  greater  importance. 

We  pass  from  the  hut  of  an  armorer  to  the  council-room  ot  a 
monarch ;  and  resume  our  story  just  when,  the  tumult  beneath 
being  settled,  the  angry  chieftains  were  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence.  They  entered,  displeased  with  and  lowering  upon 
each  other,  each  as  exclusively  filled  with  his  own  fancied  in- 
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juries,  as  to  be  equally  unwilling  and  unable  to  attend  lo 
reason  or  argument.  Albany  alone,  calm  and  crafty,  seemed 
prepared  to  use  their  dissatisfaction  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
turn  each  incident,  as  it  should  occur,  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  indirect  ends. 

The  King's  irresolution,  although  it  amounted  even  to 
timidity,  did  not  prevent  his  assuming  the  exterior  bearing 
becoming  his  situation.  It  was  only  when  hard  pressed,  as  in 
the  preceding  scene,  that  he  lost  his  apparent  composure.  In 
general,  he  might  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  but  seldom  from 
his  dignity  of  manner.  He  received  Albany,  Douglas,  March, 
and  the  Prior  (those  ill-assorted  members  of  his  motley  council), 
with  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and  loftiness,  which  reminded  each 
haughty  peer  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
compelled  him  to  do  the  beseeming  reverence. 

Having  received  their  salutations,  the  King  motioned  them 
to  be  seated  ;  and  they  were  obeying  his  commands  when  Roth- 
say  entered.  He  walked  gracefully  up  to  his  father,  and,  kneel- 
ing at  his  footstool,  requested  his  blessing.  Robert,  with  an 
aspect  in  which  fondness  and  sorrow  were  ill  disguised,  made 
an  attempt  to  assume  a  look  of  reproof,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  youth's  head,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  '^  God  bless  thee,  my 
thoughtless  boy,  and  make  thee  a  wiser  man  in  thy  future 
years." 

"  Amen,  my  dearest  father  I "  said  Rothsay,  in  a  tone  of 
feeling  such  as  his  happier  moments  often  evinced.  He  then 
kissed  the  royal  hand,  with  the  reverence  of  a  son  and  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  instead  of  taking  a  place  at  the  council  board,  re- 
mained standing  behind  the  King's  chair,  in  such  a  position 
that  he  might,  when  he  choose,  whisper  into  his  father's  ear. 

The  King  next  made  a  sign  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Dominic  to 
take  his  place  at  the  table,  on  which  there  were  writing 
materials,  which,  of  all  the  subjects  present,  Albany  excepted, 
the  churchman  was  alone  able  to  use.*  The  King  then  opened 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting  by  saying,  with  much  dignity, 

"  Our  business,  my  lords,  respected  these  unhappy  dissen 
sions  in  the  Highlands,  which,  we  learn  by  our  latest  mes- 
sengers, are  about  to  occasion  the  waste  and  destruction  of  the 
cotintry,  even  within  a  few  miles  of  this  our  own  court.     But 
near  as  this  trouble  is,  our  ill  fate,  and  the  instigations  of 

*  Mr.  Chrystal  Crofungry  had  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  ^vhen  he  indited  this 
sentence,  exactly  recollected  the  character  of  Rothsay,  as  given  by  the  Prior  of  Locfa* 
leren  :— 

**  A  seemlv  peraon  iu  stature, 
Cunnand  into  letterature." 

B.  ix.  cap.  aj. 
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wicked  men,  have  raised  up  one  yet  nearer,  by  throwing  strife 
and  contention  among  the  citizens  of  Perth  and  those  atten- 
dants who  follow  your  lordships,  and  others  our  knights  and 
nobles.  I  must  first,  therefore,  apply  to  yourselves,  my  lords, 
to  know  why  our  court  is  disturbed  by  such  unseemly  contend- 
ings,  and  by  what  means  they  ought  to  be  repressed  ? — Brother 
of  Albany,  do  you  tell  us  first  your  sentiments  on  this  matter.'* 

"  Sir,  our  royal  Sovereign  and  brother,"  said  the  Duke, 
•  being  in  attendance  on  your  Grace's  person  when  the  fray  be- 
gan, I  am  not  acauainted  with  its  origin." 

"  And  for  me,  said  the  Prince,  "  I  heard  no  worse  war-cry 
than  a  minstrel  wench's  ballad,  and  saw  no  more  dangerous 
bolts  flying  than  hazel-nuts." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Earl  of  March, "  could  only  perceive  that 
the  stout  citizens  of  Perth  had  in  chase  some  knaves  who  had 
assumed  the  Bloody  Heart  on  their  shoulders.  They  ran  too 
fast  to  be  actually  the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas." 

Douglas  understood  the  sneer,  but  only  replied  to  it  by  one 
of  those  withering  looks  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
intimate  his  mortal  resentment.  He  spoke,  however,  with 
haughty  composure. 

"  My  liege,"  he  said,  "  must  of  course  know  it  is  Douglas 
who  must  answer  to  this  heavy  charge ;  for  when  was  there 
strife  or  bloodshed  in  Scotland,  but  there  were  foul  tongues  to 
asperse  a  Douglas  or  a  Douglas's  man,  as  having  given  cause 
to  them.  We  have  here  goodly  witnesses.  I  speak  not  of  my 
Lord  of  Albany,  who  has  only  said  that  he  was,  as  well  becomes 
him,  by  your  Grace's  side.  And  I  say  nothing  of  my  Lord  of 
JRothsay,  who,  as  befits  his  rank,  years,  and  understanding,  was 
cracking  nuts  with  a  strolling  musician. — He  smiles — Here  he 
may  say  his  pleasure — I  shall  not  forget  a  tie  which  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten.  But  here  is  my  Lord  of  March,  who  saw  my 
followers  flying  before  the  clowns  of  Perth  !  I  can  tell  that 
Earl,  that  the  followers  of  the  Bloody  Heart  advance  or  retreat, 
when  their  chieftain  commands,  and  the  good  of  Scotland 
requires." 

"  And  I  can  answer  " — exclaimed  the  equally  proud  Earl  of 
March,  his  blood  rushing  into  his  face,  when  the  King  inter- 
rupted him — 

"  Peace !  angry  lords,"  said  the  King,  "  and  remember  in 
whose  presence  you  stand  ! — And  you,  my  Lord  of  Douglas, 
tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  cause  of  this  mutiny,  and  why  your  fol- 
lowers, whose  general  good  services  we  are  most  willing  to 
acknowledge,  were  thus  active  in  private  brawl  1 " 
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"I  obey,  my  lord,"  said  Douglas,  slightly  stooping  a  head 
that  seldom  bent.  "  I  was  passing  from  my  lodgings  in  the 
Carthusian  Convent,  through  the  High  Street  of  Perth,  with  a 
few  of  my  ordinary  retinue,  when  I  beheld  some  of  the  baser 
sort  of  citizens  crowding  around  the  Cross,  against  which  there 
was  nailed  this  placard,  and  that  which  accompanies  it." 

He  took  from  a  pocket  in  the  bosom  of  his  buff-coat  a 
human  hand  and  a  piece  of  parchment.  The  King  was 
shocked  and  agitated. 

"  Read,"  he  said,  "  good  Father  Prior,  and  let  that  ghastly 
spectacle  be  removed." 

The  Prior  read  a  placard  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Perth  was  assaulted 
last  night,  being  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  by  a  sort  of  disorderly 
night-v^kers,  belonging  to  some  company  of  the  strangers  now 
resident  in  the  Fair  City :  And  whereas  this  hand  was  struck 
from  one  of  the  lawless  limmers  in  the  fray  that  ensued,  the 
Provost  and  Magistrates  have  directed  that  it  should  be  nailed 
to  the  Cross,  in  scorn  and  contempt  of  those  by  whom  such 
brawl  was  occasioned.  And  if  anyone  of  knightly  degree  shall 
say  that  this  our  act  is  wrongfully  done,  I,  Patrick  Charteris  of 
Kinfauns,  knight,  will  justify  this  cartel  in  knightly  weapons, 
within  the  barrace ;  or,  if  anyone  of  meaner  birth  shall  deny 
what  is  here  said,  he  shall  be  met  with  by  a  citizen  of  the  Fair 
City  of  Perth,  according  to  his  degree.  And  so  God  and  St 
John  protect  the  Fair  City !  " 

"  You  will  not  wonder,  my  lord,"  resumed  Douglas,  "  that 
when  my  almoner  had  read  to  me  the  contents  of  so  insolent  a 
scroll,  I  caused  one  of  my  squires  to  pluck  down  a  trophy  so 
disgraceful  to  the  chivalry  and  nobility  of  Scotland.  Where- 
upon, it  seems,  some  of  these  saucy  burghers  took  license  to 
hoot  and  insult  the  hindmost  of  my  train,  who  wheeled  their 
horses  on  them,  and  would  soon  have  settled  the  feud,  but  for 
my  positive  command  that  they  should  follow  me  in  as  much 
peace  as  the  rascally  vulgar  would  permit.  And  thus  they 
arrived  here  in  the  guise  of  flying  men,  when,  with  my  com- 
mand to  repel  force  by  force,  they  might  have  set  fire  to 
the  four  comers  of  this  wretched  borough,  and  stifled  the 
insolent  churls,  like  malicious  fox-cubs  in  a  burning  brake  of 
furze." 

There  was  a  silence  when  Douglas  had  done  speaking,  until 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  answered,  addressing  his  father, — 

"  Since  the  Earl  of  Douglas  possesses  the  power  of  burning 
the  town  where  your  Grace  holds  your  court^  so  soon  as  the 
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Provost  and  he  differ  about  a  night  riot,  or  the  terms  of  a 
cartel,  I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  not 
the  will  to  do  so." 

"  The  Duke  of  Rothsay,"  said  Douglas,  who  seemed  re- 
solved to  maintain  command  of  his  temper,  "  may  have  reason 
to  thank  Heaven  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  now  uses, 
that  the  Douglai  is  as  true  as  he  is  powerful.  This  is  a  time 
when  the  subjects  in  all  countries  rise  against  the  law.  We 
have  heard  of  the  insurgents  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France  ;  and 
of  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Miller,  and  Parson  Ball,  among  the 
Southron,  and  we  may  be  sure  there  is  fuel  enough  to  catch 
such  a  flame,  were  it  spreading  to  our  frontiers.  When  I  see 
peasants  chsdlenging  noblemen,  and  nailing  the  hands  of  the 
gentry  to  their  city  Cross,  I  will  not  say  I  fear  mutiny — for 
that  would  be  false — ^but  I  foresee,  and  will  stand  well  pre- 
pared for  it." 

"  And  what  does  my  Ix)rd  Douglas  say,"  answered  the  Earl 
of  March,  "  that  this  cartel  has  been  done  by  churls  t  I  see 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  name  there,  and  he,  I  ween,  is  of  no 
churl's  blood.  The  Douglas  himself,  since  he  takes  the  matter 
so  warmly,  might  lift  Sir  Patrick's  gauntlet  without  soiling  of 
his  honor." 

"My  Lord  of  March,"  replied  Douglas,  "  should  speak  but 
of  what  he  understands.  I  do  no  injustice  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Red  Rover  when  I  say,  he  is  too  slight  to  be  weighed 
with  the  Douglas.  The  heir  of  Thomas  Randolph  might  have 
a  better  claim  to  his  answer." 

"  And,  by  my  honor,  it  shall  not  miss  for  want  of  my  asking 
the  grace,"  said  the  Earl  of  March,  pulling  his  glove  off. 

"  Stay,  my  lord,"  said  the  King.  "  Do  us  not  so  gross  an 
injury  as  to  bring  your  feud  to  mortal  defiance  here  ;  but 
rather  offer  your  ungloved  hand  in  kindness  to  the  noble  Earl, 
and  embrace  in  token  of  your  mutual  fealty  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland." 

"  Not  so,  my  liege,"  answered  March ;  "  Your  Majesty  may 
command  me  to  return  my  gauntlet,  for  that  and  all  the  armor 
it  belongs  to  are  at  your  command,  while  I  continue  to  hold 
tny  Earldom  of  the  crown  of  Scotland — but  when  I  clasp 
Douglas  it  must  be  with  a  mailed  hand.  Farewell,  my  liege. 
My  counsels  here  avail  not,  nay,  are  so  unfavorably  received, 
that  perhaps  farther  stay  were  unwholesome  for  my  safety: 
May  God  keep  your  highness  from  open  enemies  and  treach' 
erous  friends ! — I  am  for  my  Castle  of  Dunbar,  from  whence  I 
think  you  will  soon  hear  news.     Farewell  to  you,  my  Lords 
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of  Albany  and  Douglas;  you  are  playing  a  high  game,  look 
you  play  it  fairly — Farewell,  poor  thoughtless  Prince,  who  are 
sporting  like  a  fawn  within  spring  of  a  tiger  ! — Farewell,  all — 
George  of  Dunbar  sees  the  evil  he  cannot  remedy. — Adieu, 
all." 

The  King  would  have  spoken,  but  the  accents  died  on  his 
tongue,  as  he  received  from  Albany  a  Igok  cautioning  him  to 
forbear.  The  Earl  of  March  left  the  apartment,  receiving 
the  mute  salutations  of  the  members  of  the  council  whom  he 
had  severally  addressed,  excepting  from  Douglas  alone,  who 
returned  to  his  farewell  speech  a  glance  of  contemptuous  de- 
fiance. 

"  The  recreant  goes  to  betray  us  to  the  Southron,"  he  said  ; 
"  his  pride  rests  on  his  possessing  that  sea-worn  Hold  *  which 
can  admit  the  English  into  Lothian. — Nay,  look  not  alarmed, 
my  liege,  I  will  hold  good  what  I  say — nevertheless,  it  is  yet 
time.  Speak  but  the  word,  my  liege — say  but  *  Arrest  him,' 
and  March  shall  not  yet  cross  the  Earn  on  his  traitorous 
journey." 

"  Nay,  gallant  Earl,"  said  Albany,  who  wished  rather  that 
the  two  powerful  lords  should  counterbalance  each  other,  than 
that  one  should  obtain  a  decisive  superiority,  "  that  were  too 
hasty  counsel.  The  Earl  of  March  came  hither  on  the  King's 
warrant  of  safe-conduct,  and  it  may  not  consist  with  my  royal 
brother's  honor  to  break  it  Yet,  if  your  lordship  can  brmg 
any  detailed  proof " 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

**  His  Grace  of  Albany  is  unwontedly  scrupulous  to  day," 
said  Douglas  ;  "  but  it  skills  not  wasting  words — the  time 
is  past — these  are  March's  trumpets,  and  I  warrant  me  he  rides 
at  flight-speed  so  soon  as  he  passes  the  South  Port.  We 
shall  hear  of  him  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  as  I  have  conjectured,  he 
shall  be  met  with  though  all  England  backed  his  treachery." 

"  Nay,  let  us  hope  better  of  the  noble  Earl,"  said  the  King, 
no  way  displeased  that  the  quarrel  betwixt  March  and  Douglas 
had  seemed  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  disagreement  be- 
twixt  Rothsay  and  his  father-in-law ;  "  he  hath  a  fiery  but  not  a 
sullen  temper — In  some  things  he  has  been — I  will  not  say 
wronged — but  disappointed — and  something  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  resentment  of  high  blood  armed  with  great  power. 
But  thank  Heaven,  all  of  us  who  remain  are  of  one  sentiment, 
and,  I  may  say,  of  one  house ;  so  that,  at  least,  our  councils 
cannot  now  be  thwarted  with  disunion. — Father  Prior,  I  pray 

•  The  Cattle  of  Dunbar. 
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jrou  take  your,  writing  materials,  for  you  must  asii  nsual  be  our 
clerk  of  council. — And  now  to  business,  my  loids— -and  our 
first  object  of  consideration  must  be  this  Highland  cumber." 

"  Between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,"  said 
the  Prior ;  **  which,  as  our  last  advices  from  our  brethren  at 
Dunkeld  inform  us,  is  ready  to  break  out  into  a  more  formid- 
able warfare  than  has  yet  taken  place  between  these  sons  of 
Belial,  who  speak  of  nothing  else  than  of  utterly  destroying  one 
another.  Their  forces  are  assembling  on  each  side,  and  not  a 
man,  claiming  in  the  tenth  degree  of  kindred,  but  must  repair 
to  the  Brattach*  of  his  tribe,  or  stand  to  the  punishment  of  fire 
and  sword.  The  fiery  cross  hath  flitted  about  like  a  meteor  in 
in  every  direction,  and  awakened  strange  and  unknown  tribes 
beyond  the  distant  Murray  Firth — may  Heaven  and  St 
Dominic  be  our  protection  I  But  if  your  lordships  cannot  find 
a  remedy  for  the  evil,  it  will  spread  broad  and  wide,  and 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  must  in  every  direction  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  these  Amalekites,  with  whom  there  is  as 
little  devotion  to  Heaven,  as  there  is  pity  or  love  to  their  neigh- 
bors— may  Our  Lady  be  our  guard ! — We  hear  some  of  them 
are  yet  utter  heathens,  and  worship  Mahound  and  Terma- 
gaunt." 

"My  lords  and  kinsmen,"  said  Robert,  "ye  have  heard 
the  urgency  of  this  case,  and  may  desire  to  know  my  senti- 
ments before  you  deliver  what  your  own  wisdom  shall  suggest 
And,  in  sooth,  no  better  remedy  occurs  to  me  than  to  send 
two  commissioners,  with  full  power  from  us  to  settle  such  de- 
bates as  be  among  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  charge 
them,  as  they  shall  be  answerable  to  the  law,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  forbear  all  practices  of  violence  against  each 
other." 

"  I  approve  of  your  Grace's  proposal,"  said  Rothsay ;  "  and 
I  trust  the  good  Prior  will  not  refuse  the  venerable  station  of 
envoy  upon  this  peace-making  errand.  And  his  reverend 
brother,  the  Abbot  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  must  contend  for 
an  honor,  which  will  certainly  add  two  most  eminent  recruits 
to  the  large  army  of  martyrs,  since  the  Highlanders  little  re- 
gard the  distinction  betwixt  clerk  and  layman,  in  the  ambas- 
sadors whom  you  send  to  them." 

"  My  royal  Lord  of  Rothsay,"  said  the  Prior,  "  if  I  am 
destined  to  the  blessed  crown  of  martyrdom,  I  shall  be  doubt- 

*  Standard— Kterally  doth.  The  Lowland  lanniage  still  retains  the  word  hrat^  wfaid^ 
however,  is  ooIt  now  applicable  to  a  cluJd's  pinuore,  or  a  coarse  towel.  To  soda  !■•■■ 
•fioss  naj  woras  descend. 
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less  directed  to  the  path  by  which  I  am  to  attain  it.  Mean^ 
time,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  may  Heaven  pardon  you,  and  give 
you  light  to  perceive  that  it  were  better  buckle  on  your  arms 
to  guard  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  so  perilously  endan- 
gered, than  to  employ  your  wit  in  taunting  her  ministers  and 
servants." 

"I  taunt  no  one.  Father  Prior,"  said  the  youth,  yawning ; 
"nor  have  I  much  objection  to  taking  arms,  excepting  that 
they  are  a  somewhat  cumbrous  garb,  and  in  February  a  furred 
mantle  is  more  suiting  to  the  weather  than  a  steel  corselet. 
And  it  irks  me  the  more  to  put  on  cold  harness  in  this  nipping 
weather,  that,  would  but  the  Church  send  a  detachment  of 
their  saints  (and  they  have  some  Highland  ones  well  known  in 
this  district,  and,  doubtless,  used  to  the  climate),  they  might 
fight  their  own  battles,  like  merry  St.  George  of  England. 
But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  we  hear  of  their  miracles  when  they 
are  propitiated,  and  of  their  vengeance,  if  anyone  trespasses 
on  their  patrimonies,  and  these  are  urged  as  reasons  for  ex- 
tending their  lands  by  large  largesses ;  and  yet  if  there  come 
down  out  a  band  of  twenty  Highlanders,  bell,  book,  and 
candle  make  no  speed,  and  the  belted  baron  must  be  fain  to 
maintain  the  Church  in  possession  of  the  lands  which  he  has 
given  to  her,  as  much  as  if  he  himself  still  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
them." 

"  Son  David,"  said  the  King,  "  you  give  an  undue  license 
to  your  tongue." 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  am  mute,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  I  had  no 
purpose  to  disturb  your  Highness,  or  displease  the  Father 
Prior,  who,  v»  th  so  many  miracles  at  his  disposal,  will  not  face, 
as  it  seems,  a  handful  of  Highland  caterans." 

"  We  know,"  said  the  Prior,  with  suppressed  indignation, 
"  from  what  source  these  vile  doctrines  are  derived,  which  we 
hear  with  horror  from  the  tongue  that  now  utters  them.  When 
princes  converse  with  heretics,  their  minds  and  manners  are 
alike  corrupted.-  They  show  themselves  in  the  streets  as  the 
companions  of  maskers  and  harlots,  and  in  the  council  as  the 
scomers  of  the  Church,  and  of  holy  things." 

"  Peace,  good  Father  !  "  said  the  Kinj>.  "  Rothsay  shall 
make  amends  for  what  he  has  idly  spoken.  Alas  1  let  us  take 
counsel  in  friendly  fashion,  rather  than  resemble  a  mutinous 
crew  of  mariners  in  a  sinking  vessel,  when  each  is  more  intent 
on  quarrelling  with  his  neighbors,  than  in  assisting  the  exer- 
tions of  the  forlorn  master  for  the  safety  of  the  ship. — My  Lord 
of  Douglas,  your  house  has  been  seldom  to  lack,  when  the  crown 
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of  Scotland  desired  either  wise  counsel  or  manly  achievement ; 
I  trust  you  will  help  us  in  this  strait  ? '' 

**  I  can  only  wonder  that  the  strait  should  exist,  my  lord," 
answered  the  haughty  Douglas.  "  When  I  was  intrusted  with 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  some  of  these  wild 
clans  came  down  from  the  Grampians.  I  troubled  not  the 
council  about  the  matter,  but  made  the  Sheriff,  Lord  Ruthven, 
get  to  horse  with  the  forces  of  the  Carse — the  Hays,  the  Lind- 
says, the  Ogilvies,  and  other  gentlemen.  By  St.  Bride  !  when 
it  was  steel  coat  to  frieze  mantle,  the  thieves  knew  what  lances 
were  good  fot,  and  whether  swords  had  edges  or  no.  There 
were  some  three  hundred  of  their  best  bonnets,  besides  that  of 
their  chief,  Donald  Cormac,*  left  on  the  Moor  of  Thorn,  and 
in  Rochinroy  wood  ;  and  as  many  were  gibbeted  at  Houghman 
Stairs,  which  has  still  the  name  from  the  hangman  work  that 
was  done  there.  This  b  the  way  men  deal  with  thieves  in  my 
country  ;  and  if  gentler  methods  will  succeed  better  with  these 
Earish  knaves,  do  not  blame  Douglas  for  speaking  his  mind.— 
You  smile.  My  Lord  of  Rothsay.  May  I  ask  how  I  have  a 
second  time  become  your  iest,  before  I  have  replied  to  the  first 
which  you  passed  on  me  ? 

"  Nay,  be  not  wrathful,  my  good  Lord  of  Douglas,"  answered 
the  Prince  ;  "  I  did  but  smile  to  think  how  your  princely  ret- 
inue would  dwindle,  if  every  thief  were  dealt  with  as  the  poor 
Highlanders  at  Houghman  Stairs." 

The  King  again  interfered,  to  prevent  the  Earl  from  giving 
an  angry  reply.  " Your  lordship,"  said  he  to  Douglas,  "ad- 
vises wisely,  that  we  should  trust  to  arms  when  these  men  come 
out  against  our  subjects  on  the  fair  and  level  plain ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  put  a  stop  to  their  disorders  while  they  continue 
to  lurk  within  their  mountains.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele  are  great  confederacies, 
consisting  each  of  various  tribes,  who  are  banded  together,  each 
to  support  their  own  separate  league,  and  who  of  late  have  had 
dissensions  which  have  drawn  blood  wherever  they  have  met, 
whether  individually  or  in  bands.  The  whole  country  is  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  restless  feuds." 

"  I  cannot  see  the  evil  of  thb,"  said  the  Douglas ;  "  the 
ruffians  will  destroy  each  other,  and  the  deer  of  the  Highlands 
will  increase  as  the  men  diminish.  We  shall  gain  as  nuntera 
the  exercise  we  lose  as  warriors." 

^  Rather  say,  that  the  wolves  will  increase  as  the  men  di- 
minish,'' replied  the  King. 

*  Soaie  anthorities  place  diit  ddrmiab  to  latt  M  1441. 
II 
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"  I  am  content,"  said  .Douglas ; — "  better  wild  wolves  than 
wild  Caterans. — Let  there  be  strong  forces  maintained  alone 
the  Earish  frontier,  to  separate  the  quiet  from  the  disturbed 
country.  Confine  the  fire  of  civil  war  within  the  Highlands ; 
let  it  spend  its  uncontrolled  fury,  and  it  will  be  soon  burnt  out 
for  want  of  fuel.  The  survivors  will  be  humbled,  and  will  tie 
more  obedient  to  a  whisper  of  your  Grace's  pleasure,  than  their 
fathers,  or  the  knaves  that  now  exist,  have  been  to  your  strict* 
est  commands." 

"  This  is  wise  but  ungodly  counsel,"  said  the  Prior,  shaking 
his  head ;  ''  I  cannot  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Ahithophel,  crafty  at 
once  and  cruel." 

'^  My  heart  tells  me  so  " — said  the  King,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  breast ;  "  my  heart  tells  me  that  it  will  be  asked  of  me  at 
the  awful  day,  ^  Robert  Stewart,  where  are  the  subjects  I  have 
given  thee  ? '  it  tells  me,  that  I  must  account  for  them  all, 
Saxon  and  Gael,  Lowland,  Highland,  and  Border  man  ;  that  I 
will  not  be  required  to  answer  for  those  alone  who  have  wealth 
and  knowledge,  but  for  those  also  who  were  robbers  because 
they  were  poor,  and  rebels  because  they  were  ignorant." 

^  Your  Highness  speaks  like  a  Christian  King,"  said  the 
Prior ;  "  but  you  bear  the  sword  as  well  as  the  sceptre,  and  this 
present  evil  is  of  a  kind  which  the  sword  must  cure." 

"  Hark  ye,  my  lords,"  said  the  Prince,  looking  up  as  if  a 
gay  thought  had  suddenly  struck  him, — "  Suppose  we  teach 
these  savage  mountaineers  a  strain  of  chivalry  ?  It  were  no 
hard  matter  to  bring  these  two  great  commanders,  the  captain 
of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  the  chief  of  the  no  less  doughty  race 
of  the  Clan  Quhele,  to  defy  each  other  to  mortal  combat. 
They  might  fight  here  in  Perth — we  would  lend  them  horsa 
and  armor :  thus  their  feud  would  be  stanched  by  the  death 
of  one,  or  probably  both,  of  the  villains  (for  I  think  both  would 
break  their  necks  in  the  first  charge),  my  fathei;'s  godly  desire 
of  saving  blood  would  be  attained,  and  we  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  such  a  combat  between  two  savage  knights, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  wearing  breeches,  and  mounted 
on  horses,  as  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  King 
Arthur." 

*•  Shame  upon  you,  David  I  "  said  the  King.  "  Do  you  make 
the  distress  of  your  native  country,  and  the  perplexity  of  our 
councils,  a  subject  for  buffoonery  ? " 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,  royal  brother,"  said  Albany,  "I 
think,  that  though  my  princely  nephew  hath  started  this  thought 
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In  a  iocolar  manner,  there  may  be  something  wrought  out  of  tt| 
which  might  greatly  remedy  this  pressing  evil/' 

"  Good  brother,"  replied  the  King,  "  it  is  unkind  to  expose 
Rothsay's  folly  by  pressing  further  his  ill-timed  jest.  We  know 
the  Highland  clans  have  not  our  customs  of  chivalry,  nor  the 
habit  or  mode  of  doing  battle  which  these  require.'' 

"  True,  your  Grace,"  answered  Albany ;  "  yet  I  speak  not 
in  scorn,  tmt  in  serious  earnest.  True,  the  mountaineers  have 
not  our  forms  and  mode  of  doing  battle  in  the  lists,  but  they 
have  those  which  are  as  effectual  to  the  destruction  of  human 
life ;  and  so  that  the  mortal  game  is  played,  and  the  stake  won 
and  lost,  what  signifies  it  whether  these  Gael  fight  with  sword 
and  lance,  as  bc^mes  belted  knights,  or  with  sand-bags,  like 
the  crestless  churls  of  England,  or  butcher  each  other  with 
knives  and  skeans,  in  their  own  barbarous  fashion  ?  Their 
habits,  like  our  own,  refer  all  disputed  rights  and  claims  to  the 
decision  of  battle.  They  are  as  vain,  too,  as  they  are  fierce  ; 
and  the  idea  that  these  two  clans  would  be  admitted  to  combat 
in  presence  of  your  Grace  and  of  your  court,  will  readily  induce 
them  to  r^er  their  difference  to  the  fate  of  battle,  even  were 
such  rough  arbitrament  less  familiar  to  their  customs,  and  that 
in  any  siu:h  numbers  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  We 
must  take  care  that  they  approach  not  the  court,  save  in  such  a 
fashion  and  number  that  thev  shall  not  be  able  to  surprise  us ; 
and  that  point  being  provided  against,  the  more  that  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  combat  upon  either  side,  the  greater  will  be  the  slaugh- 
ter  among  their  bravest  and  most  stirring  men,  and  the  more 
the  chance  of  the  Highlands  being  quiet  for  some  time  to  come." 

**  This  were  a  bloody  policy,  brother,"  said  the  King ;  "  and 
again  I  say,  that  I  cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  countenance 
t£e  slaughter  of  these  rude  men,  that  are  so  little  better  than  so 
many  benighted  heathens." 

'^  And  are  thi  ir  lives  more  precious,"  asked  Albany,  ^'  than 
those  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  by  your  Grace's  license  are 
so  frequently  admitted  to  fight  in  barrace,  either  for  the  satisfy- 
ing of  disputes  at  law,  or  simply  to  acquire  honor  ? " 

The  King,  thus  hard  pressed,  had  little  to  say  against  a 
custom  so  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  usages 
of  chivalry,  as  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  he  only  replied,  "  (5x1 
knows,  I  have  never  granted  such  license  as  you  urge  me  with, 
unless  with  the  greatest  repugnance ;  and  that  I  never  saw  men 
have  strife  togeUier  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  I  could  have 
wished  to  appease  it  with  the  shedding  of  my  own." 

^  But,  my  gradous  lord,"  said  the  Prior,  *'  it  seems  that  if 
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we  follow  not  some  such  policy  as  this  of  my  Lord  of  Albany, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  that  of  the  Douglas  ;  and,  at  the  risik 
of  the  dubious  event  of  battle,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing 
many  excellent  subjects,  do,  by  means  of  the  Lowland  swords, 
that  which  these  wild  mountaineers  will  otherwise  perform  with 
their  own  hand. — What  says  my  Lord  of  Douglas  to  the  policy 
of  his  Grace  of  Albany  ? " 

"  Douglas,"  said  the  haughty  lord,  **  never  counselled  that  to 
be  done  by  policy  which  might  be  attained  by  open  force.  He 
remains  by  his  opinion,  and  is  willing  to  march  at  the  head  of 
his  own  followers,  with  those  of  the  Barons  of  Perthshire  and 
the  Carse ;  and  either  bring  these  Highlanders  to  reason  or 
subjection,  or  leave  the  body  of  a  Douglas  among  their  savage 
wildernesses.'' 

**It  is  nobly  spoken,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,"  said  Albany; 
"  and  well  might  the  King  rely  upon  thy  undaunted  heart,  and 
the  courage  of  thy  resolute  followers.  But  see  you  not  how  soon 
you  may  be  called  elsewhere,  where  your  presence  and  services 
are  altogether  indispensable  to  Scotland  and  her  Monarch? 
Marked  you  not  the  gloomy  tone  in  which  the  fiery  March 
limited  his  allegiance  and  faith  to  our  Sovereign  here  present, 
to  that  space  for  which  he  was  to  remain  King  Robert's  vassal  ? 
And  did  not  you  yourself  suspect  that  he  was  plotting  a  transfer- 
ence of  his  allegiance  to  England  ? — Other  chiefs,  of  subordinate 
power  and  inferior  fame,  may  do  battle  with  the  Highlanders  ; 
but  if  Dunbar  admit  the  Percys  and  their  Englishmen  into 
our  frontiers,  who  will  drive  them  back  if  the  Douglas  be  else- 
where .>" 

**  My  sword,"  answered  Douglas,  "  is  equally  at  the  service 
of  his  Majesty,  on  the  frontier,  or  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Highlands.  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  the  proud  Percy  and 
George  of  Dunbar  ere  now,  and  I  may  see  them  again.  And 
if  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  I  should  take  measures  against  this 
probable  conjunction  of  stranger  and  traitor,  I  admit  that, 
rather  than  trust  to  an  inferior  or  feeble  hand  the  important 
task  of  settling  the  Highlands,  I  would  be  disposed  to  give  my 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  my  Lord  of  Albanv,  and  suffer 
those  savages  to  carve  each  other's  limbs,  without  giving  barons 
and  knights  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  down." 

"  My  Lord  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Prince,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  omit  no  opportunity  to  gall  his  haughty  father-in-law, 
**  does  not  choose  to  leave  to  us  Lowlanders  even  the  poor 
crumbs  of  honor  which  might  be  gathered  at  the  expense  of 
the  Highland  kerne,  while  he,  with  his  Border  chivalry,  reaps 
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die  full  harvest  of  victory  over  the  English.  But  Percy  hath 
seen  men's  backs  as  well  as  Douglas ;  and  I  have  known  as 
great  wonders  as  that  he  who  goes  forth  to  seek  such  wool 
should  come  back  shorn." 

'*  A  phrase/'  said  Douglas,  *'  well  becoming  a  prince,  who 
speaks  of  honor  with  a  wandering  harlot's  scrip  in  his  bonnet 
by  way  of  favor." 

"  Excuse  it,  my  lord,"  said  Rothsay ;  "  men  who  have  matched 
unfittingly  become  careless  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they 
love/ar  amours.  The  chained  dog  must  snatch  at  the  nearest 
bone." 

"  Rothsay,  my  unhappy  son  ! "  exclaimed  the  King,  '^  art  thou 
mad  ?  or  wouldst  thou  draw  down  on  thee  the  full  storm  of  a 
king  and  father's  displeasure  ? " 

"  I  am  dumb,"  returned  the  Prince,  "  at  your  Grace's  com- 
mand." 

**  Well,  then,  my  Lord  of  Albany,"  said  the  King,  **  since 
such  is  your  advice,  and  since  Scottish  blood  must  flow,  how,  I 
pray  you,  are  we  to  prevail  on  these  fierce  men  to  refer  their 
quarrel  to  such  a  combat  as  you  propose  ? " 

"  That,  my  liege,"  said  Albany,  "  must  be  the  result  of  more 
mature  deliberation.  But  the  task  will  not  be  difficult.  Gold 
will  be  needful  to  bribe  some  of  the  bards  and  principal  coun- 
sellors and  spokesmen.  The  chiefs,  moreover,  of  both  these 
leagues  must  be  made  to  understand  that,  unless  they  agree  to 
this  amicable  settlement " 

*'  Amicabk^  brother  1 "  said  the  King,  with  emphasis. 

"  Ay,  amicable,  my  liege,"  replied  his  brother,  "  since  it  is 
better  the  country  were  placed  in  peace,  at  the  expense  of  losing 
a  score  or  two  of  highland  kernes,  than  remain  at  war  till  as 
many  thousands  are  destroyed  by  sword,  fire,  famine,  and  all 
the  extremities  of  mountain  battle.  To  return  to  the  purpose  ; 
I  think  that  the  first  party  to  whom  the  accommodation  is  pro- 
posed will  snatch  at  it  eagerly  ;  that  the  other  will  be  ashamed 
to  reject  an  offer  to  rest  the  cause  on  the  swords  of  their  bravest 
men ;  that  the  national  vanity,  and  factious  hate  to  each  other, 
will  prevent  them  from  seeing  our  purpose  in  adopting  such 
a  rule  of  decision ;  and  that  they  will  be  more  eager  to  cut 
each  other  to  pieces,  than  we  can  be  to  halloo  them  on. — And 
now,  as  our  councils  are  finished,  so  far  as  I  can  aid,  I  will 
withdraw." 

**  Stay  yet  a  monent,"  said  the  Prior,  "  for  I  also  have  a  grief 
to  disclose,  of  a  nature  so  black  and  horrible,  that  your  Grace's 
picas  heart  will  hardly  credit  its  existence ;  and  I  state  it  mourn- 
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fully,  because,  as  certain  as  that  I  am  an  unworthy  serv&nt  ol 
St.  Dominic,  it  b  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  against 
this  poor  country  ;  by  which  our  victories  are  turned  into  defeat, 
our  gladness  into  mourning,  our  councils  distracted  with  dis- 
union, and  our  country  devoured  by  civil  war." 

"  Speak,  reverend  Prior,"  said  the  King ;  '*  assuredly  if  the 
cause  of  such  evils  be  in  me,  or  in  my  house,  I  will  take  instant 
care  to  their  removal." 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  eagerly 
waited  for  the  Prior's  reply,  in  the  dread,  no  doubt,  that  it 
might  implicate  Rothsay  in  some  new  charge  of  folly  or  vice. 
I  His  apprehensions  perhaps  deceived  him,  when  he  thought  he 
saw  the  churchman's  eye  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  Prince  before 
he  said  in  a  solemn  tone — "  Heresy,  my  noble  and  gracious 
li^;e,  heresy  is  among  us.  She  snatches  soul  after  soul  from 
the  congregation,  as  wolves  steal  lambs  from  the  sheepfold." 

"  There  are  enough  of  shepherds  to  watch  the  fold,"  answered 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  *'  Here  are  four  convents  of  regular 
monks  alone  around  this  poor  hamlet  of  Perth,  and  all  the  sec- 
ular clergy  besides.  Methinks  a  town  so  well  garrisoned  should 
be  fit  to  keep  out  an  enemy." 

"  One  traitor  in  a  garrison,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Prior, 
"  can  do  much  to  destroy  the  security  of  a  city  which  is  guarded 
by  legions ;  and  if  that  one  traitor  is,  either  from  levity,  or  love 
of  novelty,  or  whatever  other  motive,  protected  and  fostered  by 
those  who  should  be  most  eager  to  expel  him  from  the  fortress, 
his  opportunities  of  working  mischief  will  be  incalculably  in- 
creased." 

"  Your  words  seem  to  aim  at  some  one  in  this  presence, 
Father  Prior,"  said  the  Douglas  ;  "  if  at  me,  they  do  me  foul 
wrong.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock  hath 
made  some  ill-advised  complaints,  that  I  suffered  not  his  beeves 
to  become  too  many  for  his  pastures,  or  his  stock  of  grain  to 
burst  the  girnels  of  the  Monastery,  while  my  followers  lacked 
beef,  and  their  horses  com.  But  bethink  you,  the  pastures  and 
corn-fields  which  produced  that  plenty  were  bestowed  by  my 
ancestors  on  the  house  o(  Aberbrothock,  surely  not  with  the  pur- 
pose that  their  descendant  should  starve  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and 
neither  will  he,  by  St.  Bride  !  But  for  heresy  and  false  doc- 
rine,"  he  added,  striking  his  large  hand  heavily  on  the  council- 
table,  "  who  is  it  that  dare  tax  the  Douglas  t  I  would  not  have 
poor  men  burned  for  silly  thoughts  ;  but  my  hand  and  sword  are 
ever  ready  to  maintain  the  Christian  faith." 

**  My  lord,  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  Prior ;  "  so  hath  it  ever 
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been  with  your  most  noble  house.  For  the  Abbot's  complaints, 
tbey  may  pass  to  a  second  day.  But  what  we  now  desire,  is  a 
commission  to  some  noble  lord  of  state,  joined  to  others  of 
Holy  Church,  to  support  by  strength  of  hand,  if  necessary,  the 
inquhies  which  the  reverend  official  of  the  bounds,  and  other 
grave  prelates,  my  unworthy  self  being  one,  are  about  to  make 
into  the  cause  of  the  new  doctrines,  which  are  now  deluding 
the  simple,  and  depraving  the  pure  and  precious  faith,  approved 
by  the  Holy  Father  and  his  reverend  predecessors." 

"  Let  the  Earl  of  Douglas  have  a  royal  commission  to  this 
effect,"  said  Albany  ;  *'  and  let  there  be  no  exception  whatever 
from  his  jurisdiction,  saving  the  royal  person.  For  my  own 
part,  although  conscious  that  I  have  neither  in  act  nor  thought 
received  or  encouraged  a  doctrine  which  Holy  Church  hath  not 
sanctioned,  yet  I  should  blush  to  claim  an  immunity  under  the 
blood-royal  of  Scotland,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  seeking  refuge 
against  a  crime  so  horrible." 

"  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  it,"  said  Douglas ;  "  to  march 
against  the  English,  and  the  Southron  traitor  March,  is  task 
enough  for  me.  Moreover,  I  am  a  true  Scotsman,  and  will 
not  give  way  to  aught  that  may  put  the  Church  of  Scotland's 
head  farther  into  the  Roman  yoke,  or  make  the  baron's  coronet 
stoop  to  the  mitre  and  cowl.  Do  you,  therefore,  most  noble 
Duke  of  Albany,  place  your  own  name  in  the  commission ;  and 
I  pray  your  Grace  so  to  mitigate  the  zeal  of  the  men  of  Holy 
Church,  who  may  be  associated  with  you,  that  there  be  no  over 
zealous  dealings ;  for  the  smell  of  a  fagot  on  the  Tay  would 
bring  back  the  Douglas  from  the  walls  of  York." 

The  Duke  hastened  to  give  the  Earl  assurance  that  the  com- 
mission should  be  exercised  with  lenity  and  moderation. 

"Without  a  question,"  said  King  Robert,  *' the  commission 
must  be  ample ;  and,  did  it  consist  with  the  dignity  of  our 
crown,  we  would  not  ourselves  decline  its  jurisdiction.  But  we 
trust,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  Church  are  directed  against 
tiie  vile  authors  of  these  detestable  heresies,  there  shall  be 
measures  of  mildness  and  compassion  taken  with  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  their  delusions." 

'*  Such  is  ever  the  course  of  Holy  Church,  my  lord,"  said 
the  Prior  of  St.  Dominic's. 

"  Why,  then,  let  the  commission  be  expedited  with  due  care, 
in  name  of  our  brother  Albany,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
deemed  convenient,"  said  the  King. — "  And  now  once  again 
yet  us  break  up  our  council  ;  and,  Rothsay,  come  thou  with  me^ 
mod  lend  me  thine  arm — I  have  matter  for  thy  private  ear." 
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"  Ho,  la  ! " — ^here  exclaimed  the  Prince,  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  would  have  addressed  a  managed  horse. 

"  What  means  this  rudeness,  boy  ?  "  said  the  King  ;  "  wilt 
thou  never  learn  reason  and  courtesy  ? " 

"  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  offend,  my  liege,"  said  the 
Prince ;  "  but  we  are  parting  without  learning  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  passing  strange  adventure  of  the  dead  hand,  which 
the  Douglas  hath  so  gallantly  taken  up.  We  shall  sit  but 
uncomfortable  here  at  Perth,  if  we  are  at  variance  with  the 
citizens."  „   , 

**  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Albany.  "  With  some  little  grant 
of  lands  and  money,  and  plenty  of  fair  words,  the  burghers 
may  be  satisfied  for  this  time  ;  but  it  were  well  that  the  barons 
and  their  followers,  who  are  in  attendance  on  the  court,  were 
warned  to  respect  the  peace  within  burgh." 

"  Surely  we  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  King;  **let  strict 
orders  be  given  accordingly." 

"  It  is  doing  the  churls  but  too  much  grace,"  said  the  Doug- 
las ;  "but  be  it  at  your  Highness's  pleasure.     I  take  leave  to 

retire."  .  ,     . .  „ 

"  Not  before  you  taste  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine,  my  lord ! 
said  the  King. 

"  Pardon,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  I  am  not  athirst ;  and  I  dnnk 
not  for  fashion,  but  either  for  need  or  for  friendship."  So  say- 
ing he  departed. 

The  King,  as  if  relieved  by  his  absence,  turned  to  Albany, 
and  said,  "  And  now,  mv  lord,  we  should  chide  this  truant 
Rothsay  of  ours  ;  yet  he  hath  served  us  so  well  at  council,  that 
we  must  receive  his  merits  as  some  atonement  for  his  follies." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  answered  Albany,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  pity  and  incredulity,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sup- 
posed services. 

"  Nay,  brother,  you  are  dull,"  said  the  King,  "  for  I  will  not 
think  you  envious.  Did  you  not  note  that  Rothsay  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  mode  of  settling  the  Highlands,  which  your 
experience  brought  indeed  into  better  shape,  and  which  was 
generally  approved  of — and  even  now  we  had  broken  up,  leav- 
ing a  main  matter  unconsidered,  but  that  he  put  us  in  mind  o! 
the  affray  with  the  citizens  ?  " 

"  I  nothing  doubt,  my  liege,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with 
the  acquiescence  which  he  saw  was  expected,  **  that  my  royal 
nephew  will  soon  emulate  his  father's  wisdom." 

"  Or,"  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  "  I  mav  find  it  easier  to 
borrow  from  another  member  of  my  family,  that  happy  and 
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comtortable  cloak  of  hypocrisy  which  covers  all  vices,  and  then 
it  signifies  little  whether  they  exist  or  not." 

"  My  Lord  Prior,"  said  the  Duke,  addressing  the  Dominican, 
**  we  will  for  a  moment  pray  your  reverence's  absence.  The 
King  and  I  have  that  to  say  to  the  Prince,  which  must  have  no 
further  audience,  not  even  yours." 

The  Dominican  bowed  and  withdrew. 
When  the  two  royal  brothers  and  the  Prince  were  left  to- 
gether, the  King  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassed 
and  distressed  ;  Albany  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  while  Rothsay 
himself  endeavored  to  cover  some  anxiety  under  his  usual  ap* 
pearance  of  levity.  There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute.  At 
length  Albany  spoke. 

**  Royal  brother,"  he  said,  "  my  princely  nephew  entertains 
with  so  much  suspicion  any  admonition  coming  from  my  mouth, 
that  I  must  pray  your  Grace  yourself  to  take  the  trouble  of 
telling  him  what  it  is  most  fitting  he  should  know." 

"  It  must  be  some  unpleasant  communication,  indeed,  which 
my  Lord  of  Albany  cannot  wrap  up  in  honeyed  words,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"Peace  with  thine  effrontery,  boy,"  answered  the  King, 
passionately.  "  You  asked  but  now  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
citizens. — Who  caused  that  quarrel,  David  } — what  men  were 
those  who  scaled  the  window  of  a  peaceful  citizen  and  liege- 
man, alarmed  the  night  with  torch  and  outer}',  and  subjected 
our  subjects  to  danger  and  affright  ?  " 

"  More  fear  than  danger,  I  fancy,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
*'  but  how  can  I  of  all  men  tell  who  made  this  nocturnal  dis- 
turbance ? " 

"  There  was  a  follower  of  thine  own  there,"  continued  the 
King;  "  a  man  of  Belial,  whom  I  will  have  brought  to  condign 
punishment." 

"  I  have  no  follower,  to  my  knowledge,  capable  of  deserving 
your  Highness's  displeasure,"  answered  the  Prince. 

*'  I  will  have  no  evasions,  boy — Where  wert  thou  on  St 
Valentine's  Eve.?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  was  serving  the  good  Saint,  as  a 
man  of  mould  might,"  answered  the  young  man,  carelessly. 

"Will  my  royal  nephew  tell  us  how  his  Master  of  the 
Horse  was  employed  upon  that  holy  eve  ? "  said  the  Duke  of 
Albany. 

"  Speak,  David — I  command  thee  to  speak,"  said  the  Kmg. 

"Ramomy  was  employed  in  my  service — -I  think  that 
answer  may  satisfy  my  uncle." 
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"  But  it  will  not  satisfy  me^^  said  the  angry  father.  "  God 
knows  I  never  coveted  man's  blood,  but  that  Ramorny's  head 
I  will  have,  if  law  can  give  it.  He  has  been  the  encourager 
and  partaker  of  all  thy  numerous  vices  and  follies.  I  will 
take  care  he  shall  be  so  no  more. — Call  MacLouis  with  a 
guard  I " 

"  Do  not  injure  an  innocent  roan,"  interposed  the  Prince, 
desirous  at  every  sacrifice  to  preserve  his  favorite  from  the 
menaced  dan|;er — "  I  pledge  my  word  that  Ramomy  was  em- 
ployed in  business  of  mine,  therefore  could  not  be  engaged  in 
this  brawl." 

"  False  equivocator  that  thou  art !  "  said  the  King,  present- 
ing to  the  Prince  a  ring,  **  behold  the  signet  of  Ramorny,  lost 
in  the  infamous  affray  1  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  follower  of 
the  Douglas,  and  was  given  by  the  Earl  to  my  brother.  Speak 
not  for  Ramorny,  for  he  dies ;  and  go  thou  from  my  presence, 
and  repent  the  flagitious  counsels  which  could  make  thee  stand 
before  me  with  a  falsehood  in  thy  mouth. — Oh,  shame,  David, 
shame  1  as  a  son,  thou  hast  lied  to  thy  father ;  as  a  knight,  to 
the  head  of  thy  order." 

The  Prince  stood  mute,  conscience-struck,  and  self-con 
victed.  He  then  gave  way  to  the  honorable  feelings  which  at 
bottom  he  really  possessed,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet. 

"  The  false  knight,"  he  said,  **  deserves  degradation,  the  dis- 
loyal subject  death  ;  but,  oh  1  let  the  son  crave  from  the  father 
pardon  for  the  servant  who  did  not  lead  him  into  guilt,  but 
who  reluctantly  plunged  himself  into  it  at  his  command  1  Let 
me  bear  the  weight  of  my  own  folly,  but  spare  those  who  have 
been  my  tools  rather  than  my  accomplices.  Remember,  Ra- 
momy was  preferred  to  my  service  by  my  sainted  mother." 

"  Name  her  not,  David,  I  charge  thee  I "  said  the  King ; 
**  she  is  happy  that  she  never  saw  the  child  of  her  love  stand 
before  her  doubly  dishonored,  by  guilt  and  by  falsehood." 

"  I  am  indeed  unworthy  to  name  her,"  said  the  Prince  ; 
"and  yet,  my  dear  father,  in  her  name  I  must  petition  for  Ra- 
morny's  life." 

"  If  I  might  offer  my  counsel,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  saw  that  a  reconciliation  would  soon  take  place  betwixt 
the  father  and  son,  "  I  would  advise  that  Ramorny  be  dismissed 
from  the  Prince's  household  and  society,  with  such  farther 
penalty  as  his  imprudence  may  seem  to  merit.  The  public  will 
be  contented  with  his  disgrace,  and  the  matter  will  be  easily 
accommodated  or  stifled,  so  that  his  Highness  do  not  attempt 
to  screen  his  servant" 
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"Wilt  thou,  for  my  sake,  David,"  said  the  King,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  and  the  tear  in  his  eye,  '^  dismiss  this  dangerous 
man  ?  for  my  sake,  who  could  not  refuse  thee  the  heart  out  of 
my  bosom  ? " 

"It  shall  be  done,  my  father — done  instantly,''  the  Prince 
replied ;  and  seizing  the  pen,  he  wrote  a  hasty  dismissal  of 
Ramorny  from  his  service,  and  put  it  into  Albany's  hands.  "  I 
would  I  could  fulfil  all  your  wishes  as  easily,  my  royal  father," 
he  added,  again  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  who  raised 
him  up,  and  fondly  folded  him  in  his  arms. 

Albany  scowled,  but  was  silent ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  space  of  a  minute  or  two,  that  he  said,  "  This  matter  being 
fto  happily  accommodated,  let  me  ask  if  your  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  attend  the  £ven-song  service  in  the  chapel  ? " 

"  Surely,"  said  the  King.  **  Have  I  not  thanks  to  pay  to 
God,  who  has  restored  union  to  my  family  ?  You  will  go  with 
us,  brother  ?  " 

"  So  please  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave  of  absence — No," 
said  the  Duke.  "  I  must  concert  with  the  Douglas,  and  others, 
the  manner  in  which  we  may  bring  these  Highland  vultures  to 
our  lure." 

Albany  retired  to  think  over  his  ambitious  projects,  while 
the  father  and  son  attended  divine  service,  to  thank  God  for 
their  happy  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Willvou  go  to  the  Hielaods,  Lixxy  Lvndesay, 
Wni  you  go  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  r 


Will  you  CO  to  the  Hielands,  Liizy  Lyofdeny, 
*"  IT  bride  aod  my  darling  to  be  r 


Old  Ballad. 


A  FORMER  chapter  opened  in  the  royal  confessional ;  we  are 
.jow  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  situation  somewhat  similar, 
though  the  scene  and  persons  were  very  different.  Instead  of 
a  Gc^ic  and  darkened  apartment  in  a  monastery,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prospects  in  Scotland  lay  extended  beneath  the 
hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which  commanded  the 
view  in  every  direction,  sat  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  listening 
in  an  attitude  of  devout  attention  to  the  instructions  of  a 
Car&usian  Monk,  in  his  white  gown  and  scapular,  who  con* 
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eluded  his  discourse  with  prayer,  in  which  his  proselyte  de 
voutly  joined. 

When  they  had  finished  their  devotions,  the  priest  sat  for 
some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glorious  prospect,  of  which 
even  the  early  and  chilly  season  could  not  conceal  the  beauties, 
and  it  was  some  time  ere  he  addressed  his  attentive  companion. 

"  When  I  behold,"  he  said  at  length,  "  this  rich  and  varied 
land,  with  its  castles,  churches,  convents,  stately  palaces,  and 
fertile  fields,  these  extensive  woods,  and  that  noble  river,  I  know 
not,  my  daughter,  whether  most  to  admire  the  bounty  of  God  or 
the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  hath  given  us  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  and  we  have  made  the  scene  of  his  bounty  a 
charnel-house  and  a  battle-field.  He  hath  given  us  power  over 
the  elements,  and  skill  to  erect  houses  for  comfort  and  defence, 
and  we  have  converted  them  into  dens  for  robbers  and  ruffians." 

"  Yet  surely,  my  Father,  there  is  room  for  comfort,"  replied 
Catharine,  "  even  in  the  very  prospect  we  look  upon.  Yonder 
four  goodly  convents,  with  their  churches,  and  their  towers,  which 
tell  the  citizens,  with  brazen  voice,  that  they  should  think  on  their 
religious  duties  , — their  inhabitants,  who  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world,  its  pursuits  and  its  pleasures,  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Heaven, — all  bear  witness,  that  if 
Scotland  be  a  bloody  and  a  sinful  land,  she  is  yet  alive  and  sen- 
sible to  the  claims  which  religion  demands  of  the  human  race." 

"  Verily,  daughter,"  answered  the  priest,  "  what  you  say 
seems  truth ;  and  yet,  nearly  viewed,  too  much  of  the  comfort 
you  describe  will  be  found  delusive.  It  is  true,  there  was  a 
period  in  the  Christian  world,  when  good  men,  maintaining 
themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands,  assembled  together,  not 
that  they  might  live  easily  or  sleep  softly,  but  that  they  might 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  qualify  them- 
selves to  be  teachers  of  the  word  to  the  people.  Doubtless 
there  are  still  such  to  be  found  in  the  holy  edifices  on  which 
we  now  look.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  love  of  many  has 
waxed  cold.  Our  churchmen  have  become  wealthy,  as  well  by 
the  gifts  of  pious  persons  as  by  the  bribes  which  wicked  men 
have  given  in  their  ignorance,  imagining  that  they  can  pur- 
chase that  pardon  by  endowments  to  the  Church,  which  Heaven 
has  only  offered  to  sincere  penitents.  And  thus,  as  the  Church 
waxeth  rich,  her  doctrines  have  unhappily  become  dim  and 
obscure,  as  a  light  is  less  seen  if  placed  in  a  lamp  of  chased 
gold  than  beheld  through  a  screen  of  glass.  God  knows,  if  I 
see  these  things  and  mark  them,  it  is  from  no  wish  of  singu- 
larity, or  desire  to  make  myself  a  teacher  in  Israel ;  but  because 
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the  fire  barns  in  my  bosom,  and  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
silent  I  obey  the  rules  of  my  order,  and  withdraw  not  myself 
from  its  austerities.  Be  they  essential  to  our  salvation,  or  be 
they  mere  formalities,  adopted  to  supply  the  want  of  real  peni- 
tence and  sincere  devotion,  I  have  prombed,  nay,  vowed,  to 
observe  them ;  and  thev  shall  be  respected  by  me  the  more, 
that  otherwise  I  might  be  charged  with  regarding  my  bodily 
ease,  when  Heaven  is  my  witness  how  lightly  I  value  what  I 
may  be  called  on  to  act  or  suffer,  if  the  purity  of  the  Church 
could  be  restored,  or  the  discipline  of  the  priesthood  replaced 
in  its  primitive  simplicity." 

"  But,  my  Father,"  said  Catharine,  "  even  for  these  opinions 
men  term  you  a  Lollard  and  a  Wickliffite,  and  say  it  is  your 
desire  to  destroy  churches  and  cloisters,  and  restore  the  religion 
of  Heathenesse." 

''  Even  so,  my  daughter,  am  I  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  hills 
and  rocks,  and  must  be  presently  contented  to  take  my  flight 
amongst  the  rude  Highlanders,  who  are  thus  far  in  a  more 
gracious  state  than  those  I  leave  behind  me,  that  theirs  are 
crimes  of  ignorance,  not  of  presumption.  I  will  not  omit  to 
take  such  means  of  safety  and  escape  from  their  cruelty,  as 
Heaven  may  open  to  me  ;  for  while  such  appear,  I  shall 
account  it  a  sign  that  I  have  still  a  service  to  accomplish. 
But  when  it  is  my  Master's  pleasure.  He  knows  how  willingly 
Clement  Blair  will  lay  down  a  vilified  life  upon  earth,  in 
humble  hope  of  a  blessed  exchange  hereafter. — But  where- 
fore dost  thou  look  northward  so  anxiously,  my  child  ? — ^thy 
young  eyes  are  quicker  than  mine — dost  thou  see  anyone 
coming  ?  " 

"  I  look,  Father,  for  the  Highland  youth,  Conachar,  who 
will  be  thy  guide  to  the  hills,  where  his  father  can  afford  thee 
a  safe,  if  a  rude  retreat.  This  he  has  often  promised,  when  we 
spoke  of  you  and  of  your  lessons — I  fear  he  is  now  in  company 
where  he  will  soon  forget  them." 

**  The  youth  hath  sparkles  of  grace  in  him,"  said  Father 
Clement ;  "  although  those  of  his  race  are  usually  too  much 
devoted  to  their  own  fierce  and  savage  customs,  to  endure  with 
patience  either  the  restraints  of  religion  or  those  of  th^ocial 
law. — ^Thou  hast  never  told  me,  daughter,  how,  contrary  to  all 
the  us^es  either  of  the  burgh  or  of  the  mountains,  this  youth 
came^to  reside  in  thy  father's  house  ? " 

"All  I  know  touching  that  matter,"  said  Catharine,  "is, 
that  his  father  is  a  man  of  consequence  amonp:  those  hill  men, 
and  that  he  desired  as  a  favor  of  my  father,  who  hath  had 
dealings  with  them  in  the  way  of  his  merchandise,  to   keep 
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this  youth  for  a  certain  time ;  and  that  it  is  only  two  days 
since  they  parted,  as  Conachar  was  to  return  home  to  his  own 
mountains." 

**  And  why  has  my  daughter/*  demanded  the  priest,  "  main- 
tained such  a  correspondence  with  this  Highland  youth,  that 
she  should  know  how  to  send  for  him  when  she  desired  to  use 
his  services  in  my  behalf  ?  Surely  this  is  much  influence  for 
a  maiden  to  possess  over  such  a  wild  colt  as  this  youthful 
mountaineer." 

Catharine,  blushed  and  answered  with  hesitation,  "If  I 
have  had  any  influence  with  Conachar,  Heaven  be  my  witness, 
I  have  only  exerted  it  to  enforce  upon  his  fiery  temper  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  civil  life.  It  is  true,  I  have  long 
expected  that  you,  my  Father,  would  be  obliged  to  take  to 
flight,  and  I,  therefore,  had  agreed  with  him  Uiat  he  should 
meet  me  at  this  place,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  a  message 
from  me,  with  a  token  which  I  yesterday  despatched.  The 
messenger  was  a  light-footed  boy  of  his  own  clan,  whom  he 
used  sometimes  to  send  on  errands  into  the  Highlands." 

'*  And  am  I  then  to  understand,  daughter,  that  this  youth, 
so  fair  to  the  eye,  was  nothing  more  dear  to  you,  than  as  you 
desired  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  reform  his  manners  ? " 

"  It  is  so,  my  Father,  and  no  otherwise,"  answered  Catharine ; 
''  and  perhaps  I  did  not  do  well  to  hold  intimacy  with  him, 
even  for  his  instruction  and  improvement.  But  my  discourse 
never  led  farther." 

**  Then  have  I  been  mistaken,  my  daughter ;  for  I  thought 
I  had  seen  in  thee  of  late  some  change  of  purpose,  and  some 
wishful  regards  looking  back  to  this  world,  of  which  you  were 
at  one  time  resolved  to  take  leave." 

Catharine  hung  down  her  head,  and  blushed  more  deeply 
than  ever,  as  she  said,  "  Yourself,  Father,  were  used  to  remon- 
strate against  my  taking  the  veil." 

"  Nor  do  I  now  approve  of  it,  my  child,"  said  the  priest. 
*'  Marriage  is  an  honorable  state  appointed  by  Heaven  as  the 
regular  means  of  continuing  the  race  of  man ;  and  I  read  not 
in  the  Scriptures,  what  human  inventions  have  since  affirmed, 
concerning  the  superior  excellence  of  a  state  of  celibacy.  But 
I  am  jealous  of  thee,  my  child,  as  a  father  is  of  his  only 
daughter,  lest  thou  shouldst  throw  thyself  away  upon  some  one 
unworthy  of  thee.  Thy  parent,  I  know,  less  nice  in  thy  behalf 
than  I  am,  countenances  the  addresses  of  that  fierce  and  riotous 
reveller,  whom  they  call  Henry  of  the  Wynd.  He  is  rich,  it 
may  be;  but  a  haunter  of  idle  and  debauched  company — a 
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connBon  prize-fighter,  who  has  shed  human  blood  like  water. 
Can  such  a  one  be  a  fit  mate  for  Catharine  Glover  ? — And  yet 
report  says  they  are  soon  to  be  united.** 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth's  complexion  changed  from  red  to 
pale,  and  from  pale  to  red,  as  she  hastily  replied, ''  I  think  not 
of  him  ;  though  it  is  true  some  courtesies  have  passed  betwixt 
us  of  late,  both  as  he  is  my  father's  friend,  and  as  beitig,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time,  my  Valentine." 

**  Your  Valentine,  my  child  ?  "  said  Father  Clement  "  And 
can  your  modesty  and  prudence  have  trifled  so  much  with  the 
delicacy  of  your  sex,  as  to  place  yourself  in  such  a  relation  to 
such  a  man  as  this  artificer  ? — ^Think  you  that  this  Valentine, 
a  godly  saint  and  Christian  bishop,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been, 
ever  countenanced  a  silly  and  unseemly  custom,  more  likely  to 
have  originated  in  the  heathen  worship  of  Flora  or  Venus, 
when  mortals  gave  the  names  of  deities  to  their  passions,  and 
studied  to  excite  instead  of  restraining  them  ?  ** 

**  Father,"  said  Catharine,  in  a  tone  of  more  displeasure 
than  she  had  ever  before  assumed  to  the  Carthusian,  '*  I  know 
not  upon  what  ground  you  tax  me  thus  severely  for  complying 
with  a  general  practice,  authorized  by  universal  custom,  and 
sanctioned  by  my  father's  authority.  I  cannot  feel  it  kind 
that  you  put  such  misconstruction  upon  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  daughter,"  answered  the  priest,  mildly,  "  if  I 
have  given  you  offence.  But  this  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,  is  a 
forward  licentious  man,  to  whom  you  cannot  allow  any  uncom- 
mon degree  of  intimacy  and  encouragement,  without  exposing 
yourself  to  worse  misconstruction, — unless,  indeed,  it  be  your 
purpose  to  wed  him,  and  that  very  shortly." 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,  my  Fattier,"  said  Catharine.  "  You 
give  me  more  pain  than  you  would  desire  to  do ;  and  I  may  be 
provoked  to  answer  otherwise  than  as  becomes  me.  Perhaps 
I  have  already  had  cause  enough  to  make  me  repent  my  com- 
pliance  with  an  idle  custom.  At  any  rate,  believe  that  Henry 
Smith  is  notiiing  to  me ;  and  that  even  the  idle  intercourse 
arising  from  St.  Vdentine's  Day  is  utterly  broken  off." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Car 
thusian ;  "  and  must  now  prove  you  on  another  subject,  which 
renders  me  most  anxious  on  your  behalf.  You  cannot  yourself 
be  ignorant  of  it,  although  I  could  wish  it  were  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  a  thing  so  dangerous,  even  before  these  surround 
ing  rocks,  cliffs,  and  stones.  But  it  must  be  said. — Catharik^, 
you  have  a  lover  in  the  highest  rank  of  Scotland's  son»  V 
honor  r* 
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"  I  know  it,  Father,"  answered  Catharine,  composedly.  "  I 
would  it  were  not  so." 

"  So  would  I  also,"  said  the  priest,  "  did  I  see  in  my  daugh- 
ter only  the  child  of  folly,  which  most  young  women  are  at  her 
age,  especially  if  possessed  of  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  But  as 
thy  charms,  to  speak  the  language  of  an  idle  world,  have  at- 
tached to  thee  a  lover  of  such  high  rank,  so  I  know  that  thy 
virtue  and  wisdom  will  maintain  the  influence  over  the  Prince's 
mind  which  thy  beauty  hath  acquired." 

"  Father,"  replied  Catharine,  "  the  Prince  is  a  licentious 
gallant,  whose  notice  of  me  tends  only  to  my  disgrace  and  ruin. 
Can  you,  who  seemed  but  now  afraid  that  I  acted  imprudently 
in  entering  into  an  ordinary  exchange  of  courtesies  with  one  of 
my  own  rank»  speak  with  patience  of  the  sort  of  correspond- 
ence which  the  heir  of  Scotland  dares  to  fix  upon  me  ^  Know, 
that  it  is  but  two  nights  since  he,  with  a  party  of  his  debauched 
followers,  would  have  carried  me  by  force  from  my  father's 
house,  had  I  not  been  rescued  by  that  same  rash-spirited 
Henry  Smith, — who,  if  he  be  too  hasty  in  venturing  on  danger 
on  slight  occasion,  is  always  ready  to  venture  his  life  in  behalf 
of  innocence,  or  in  resistance  of  oppression.  It  is  well  my  part 
to  do  him  that  justice." 

"  I  should  know  something  of  that  matter,"  said  the  monk, 
*'  since  it  was  my  voice  that  sent  him  to  your  assistance.  I 
had  seen  the  party  as  I  passed  your  door,  and  was  hastening 
to  the  civil  power  in  order  to  raise  assistance,  when  I  perceived 
a  man's  figure  coming  slowly  towards  me.  Apprehensive  it 
might  be  one  of  the  ambuscade,  I  stepped  behind  the  but- 
tresses of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  and  seeing,  from  a  nearer 
view,  that  it  was  Henry  Smith,  I  guessed  which  way  he  was 
bound,  and  raised  my  voice  in  an  exhortation,  which  made  him 
double  his  speed." 

"  I  am  beholden  to  you,  Father,"  said  Catharine  ;  "  but  all 
this,  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  own  language  to  me,  only 
show  that  the  Prince  is  a  profligate  young  man,  who  will  scruple 
no  extremities  which  may  promise  to  gratify  an  idle  passion,  at 
whatever  expense  to  its  object  His  emissary,  Ramorny,  has 
even  had  the  insolence  to  tell  me,  that  my  father  shall  suffer 
for  it,  if  I  dare  to  prefer  being  the  wife  of  an  honest  man,  to 
becoming  the  loose  paramour  of  a  married  prince.  So  I  see  no 
other  remedy  than  to  take  the  veil,  or  run  the  risk  of  my  own 
ruin  and  my  poor  father's.  Were  there  no  other  reason,  the 
terror  of  these  threats,  from  a  man  so  notoriously  capable  of 
keeping  his  word,  ought  as  much  to  prevent  my  becoming  the 
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bride  of  any  worthy  man,  as  it  should  orohibit  me  from  unlatch- 
ing his  door  to  admit  murderers. — Oh,  good  Father !  what  a 
lot  is  mine !  and  how  fatal  am  I  likely  to  prove  to  my  affec- 
tionate parent,  and  to  any  one  with  whom  I  might  ally  my 
unhappy  fortunes ! " 

"Be  yet  of  good  cheer,  my  daughter,''  said  the  monk; 
"  there  is  comfort  for  thee  even  in  this  extremity  of  apparent 
distress.  Kamomy  is  a  villain,  and  abuses  the  ear  of  his 
patron.  The  Prince  is  unhappily  a  dissipated  and  idle  youth  ; 
but,  unless  my  gray  hairs  have  been  strangely  imposed  on,  his 
character  is  banning  to  alter.  He  hath  been  awakened  to 
Ramorny's  baseness,  and  deeply  regrets  having  followed  his 
evil  advice.  I  believe,  nay,  I  am  well  convinced,  that  his  pas- 
sion for  you  has  assumed  a  nobler  and  purer  character,  and 
that  the  lessons  he  has  heard  from  me  on  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  times,  will,  if  enforced  from  your  lips, 
sink  deeply  into  his  heart,  and  perhaps  produce  fruits  for  die 
world  to  wonder  as  well  as  rejoice  at.  Old  prophecies  have 
said  that  Rome  shall  fall  by  the  speech  of  a  woman." 

"  These  are  dreams.  Father,"  said  Catharine ;  "  the  visions 
of  one  whose  thoughts  are  too  much  on  better  things,  to  admit 
his  thinking  justly  upon  the  ordinary  affairs  of  earth.  When 
we  have  looked  long  at  the  sun,  everything  else  can  only  be 
seen  indistinctly." 

"  Thou  art  over  hasty,  my  daughter,"  said  Clement,  "  and 
thou  shalt  be  convinced  of  it  The  prospects  which  I  am  to 
open  to  thee  were  unfit  to  be  exposed  to  one  of  a  less  firm 
sense  of  virtue,  or  a  more  ambitious  temper.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
fit  that,  even  to  you,  I  should  display  them  ;  but  my  confidence 
is  strong  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  principles.  Know,  then,  that 
there  is  much  chance  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  dissolve 
the  union  which  she  has  herself  formed,  and  release  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  from  his  marriage  with  Marjory  Douglas." 

Here  he  paused. 

"And  if  the  Church  hath  power  and  will  to  do  this,"  re- 
plied the  maiden,  "  what  influence  can  the  divorce  of  the  Duke 
from  his  wife  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  Catharine  Glover  ? " 

She  looked  at  the  priest  anxiously  as  she  spoke,  and  he  had 
some  apparent  difficulty  in  framing  his  reply,  for  he  looked  on 
the  ground  while  he  answered  her. 

"  What  did  beauty  do  for  Margaret  Logie  ?  Unless  our 
fathers  have  told  us  falsely,  it  raised  her  to  share  the  throne  of 
David  Bruce." 

"  Did  she  live  happy,  or  die  regretted,  good  Father  ?  '*  asked 
Catharine,  in  the  same  calm  and  steady  tone. 
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'^She  formed  her  alliance,  from  temporal,  and  perhaps 
criminal  ambition,"  replied  Father  Clement ;  "and  she  found 
her  reward  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Bat  had  she  wed- 
ded with  the  purpose  that  the  believing  wife  should  convert 
the  unbelieving,  or  confirm  the  doubting,  husband,  what  then 
had  been  her  reward  ?  Love  and  honor  upon  earth,  and  an 
inheritance  in  Heaven  with  Queen  Margaret,  and  those  heroines 
who  have  been  the  nursing  mother  of  &e  Church/' 

Hitherto  Catharine  had  sat  upon  a  stone  beside  the  priest's 
feet,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  she  spoke  or  listened  ;  but  now, 
as  if  animated  by  calm,  yet  settled  feelings  of  disapprobation, 
she  rose  up,  and  extending  her  hand  towards  the  monk  as  she 
spoke,  addressed  him  with  a  countenance  and  voice  which 
might  have  become  a  cherub,  pitying,  and  even  as  much  as 
possible  sparing,  the  feelings  of  the  mortal  whose  errors  he  is 
commissioned  to  rebuke. 

''  And  is  it  even  so  ? "  she  said  ;  "  and  can  so  much  of 
the  wishes,  hopes,  and  prejudices  of  this  vile  world,  affect  him 
who  may  be  called  to-morrow  to  lay  down  his  life  for  opposing 
the  corruptions  of  a  wicked  age  and  backsliding  priesthood  ? 
Can  it  be  the  severely  virtuous  Father  Clement,  who  advises  his 
child  to  aim  at,  or  even  to  think  of,  the  possession  of  a  throne 
and  a  bed,  which  cannot  become  vacant  but  by  an  act  of  crying 
injustice  to  the  present  possessor.^  Can  it  be  the  wise  reformer 
of  the  Church  who  wishes  to  rest  a  scheme,  in  itself  so  unjust, 
upon  a  foundation  so  precarious  ?  Since  when  is  it,  good 
Father,  that  the  principal  libertine  has  altered  his  morals  so 
much,  to  be  likely  to  court  in  honorable  fashion  the  daughter 
of  a  Perth  artisan  ?  Two  days  must  have  wrought  this  change ; 
for  only  that  space  has  passed  since  he  was  breaking  into  my 
lather's  house  at  midnight,  with  worse  mischief  in  his  mind 
than  that  of  a  common  robber.  And  think  you,  that  if  Roth- 
say's  heart  could  dictate  so  mean  a  match,  he  could  achieve 
such  a  purpose  without  endangering  both  his  succession  and 
his  life,  assailed  by  the  Douglas  and  March  at  the  same  time, 
for  what  they  must  receive  as  an  act  of  injury  and  insult  to 
both  their  houses?  Oh!  Father  Clement,  where  was  your 
principle,  where  your  prudence,  when  they  suffered  you  to  be 
oewildered  by  so  strange  a  dream,  and  placed  the  meanest  of 
your  disciples  in  the  right  thus  to  reproach  you  ?  '* 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  Catharine,  visibly 
and  painfully  affected  by  what  she  had  said,  became  at  lengtL 
silent. 

^'  By  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suddings,*'  he  said,  ^  hatb 
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He  rebuked  those  who  would  seem  wise  in  their  generation.  I 
thank  heaven,  that  hath  taught  me  better  thoughts  than  my 
own  vanity  suggested,  through  the  medium  of  so  kind  a  moni- 
tress. — Yes,  Catharine,  I  must  not  hereafter  wonder  or  exclaim, 
when  I  see  those  whom  I  have  hitherto  judged  too  harshly, 
struggling  for  temporal  power,  and  holding  all  the  while  the 
language  of  religious  zeal.  I  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  thy 
salutary  admonition,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  sent  it  by  thy 
lips,  rather  than  those  of  a  sterner  reprover." 

Catharine  had  raised  her  head  to  reply,  and  bid  the  old  man, 
wb(»e  humiliation  gave  her  pain,  be  comforted,  when  her  eyes 
were  arrested  by  an  object  close  at  hand.  Among  the  crags 
and  cliffs  which  surrounded  this  place  of  seclusion,  there  were 
two  who  stood  in  such  close  contiguity,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  been  portions  of  the  same  rock,  which,  rended  by  light- 
ing, or  by  an  earthquake,  now  exhibited  a  chasm  of  about  four 
feet  in  breadth^  betwixt  the  masses  of  stone.  Into  this  chasm 
an  oak-tree  had  thrust  itself,  in  one  of  the  fantastic  frolics 
which  vegetation  often  exhibits  in  such  situations.  The  tree, 
stunted  and  ill-fed,  had  sent  its  roots  along  the  face  of  the  rock 
in  all  directions  to  seek  for  supplies,  and  they  lay  like  military 
lines  of  communication,  contorted,  twisted,  and  knotted  like 
the  immense  snakes  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  As  Catharine's 
kx)k  fell  upon  the  curious  complication  of  knotty  branches  and 
twisted  roots,  she  was  suddenly  sensible  that  two  large  eyes 
were  visible  among  them,  fixed  and  glaring  at  her,  like  those  of 
a  wild  animal  in  ambush.  She  started,  and  without  speaking, 
pointed  out  the  object  to  her  companion,  and  looking  herself 
with  more  strict  attention,  could  at  length  trace  out  the  bushy 
red  hair  and  shasgy  beard,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
by  the  drooping  Ranches  and  twisted  roots  of  the  tree. 

When  he  saw  himself  discovered,  the  Highlander,  for  such 
he  proved,  stepped  forth  from  his  lurking-place,  and,  stalking 
forward,  displayed  a  colossal  person,  clothed  in  a  purple,  red, 
and  green-checked  plaid,  under  which  he  wore  a  jacket  of  bull's 
hide.  His  bow  and  arrows  were  at  his  back,  his  head  was  bare, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  tangled  locks,  like  the  glibbs  of  the 
Irish,  served  to  cover  the  he^,  and  supplied  all  the  purposes 
of  a  bonnet.  His  belt  bore  a  sword  and  dagger,  and  he  had  in 
his  hand  a  Danish  pole-axe,  more  recently  called  a  Lochaber- 
axe.  Through  the  same  rude  portal  advanced,  one  by  one, 
four  men  more,  of  similar  size,  and  dressed  and  armed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Catharine  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  so  near  to  Perth,  to  permit 
herself  to  be  alarmed,  as  another  Lowland  maiden  might  have 
been  on  the  same  occasion.  She  saw  with  tolerable  composure 
these  gigantic  forms  arrange  themselves  in  a  semicircle  around 
and  in  front  of  the  monk  and  herself,  all  bending  upon  them 
in  silence  their  large  fixed  eyes,  expressing,  as  far  as  she  could 
judge,  a  wild  admiration  of  her  beauty.  She  inclined  her  head 
to  Sem,  and  uttered  imperfectly  the  usual  words  of  a  Highland 
salutation.  The  elder  and  leader  of  the  party  returned  the 
greeting,  and  then  again  remained  silent  and  motionless.  The 
monk  told  his  beads ;  and  even  Catharine  began  to  have  strange 
fears  for  her  personal  safety,  and  anxiety  to  know  whether  they 
were  to  consider  themselves  at  personal  freedom.  She  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  moved  forward  as  if  to  descend 
the  hill ;  but  when  she  attempted  to  pass  the  line  of  High- 
landers, they  extended  their  pole-axes  betwixt  each  other,  so 
as  effectually  to  occupy  each  opening  through  which  she  could 
have  passed. 

Somewhat  disconcerted,  yet  not  dismayed,  for  she  could  not 
conceive  that  any  evil  was  intended,  she  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  and  bade  the  monk,  standing  by 
her  side,  be  of  good  courage. 

"  If  I  fear,"  said  Father  Clement,  "  it  is  not  for  myself ;  for 
whether  I  be  brained  with  the  axes  of  these  wild  men,  like  an 
ox  when,  worn  out  by  labor,  he  is  condemned  to  the  slaughter, 
or  whether  I  am  bound  with  their  bow-strings,  and  delivered 
over  to  those  who  will  take  my  life  with  more  cruel  ceremony, 
it  can  but  little  concern  me,  if  they  suffer  thee,  dearest  daugh- 
ter, to  escape  uninjured.'* 

"  We  have  neither  of  us,"  replied  the  Maiden  of  Perth,  **  any 
cause  for  apprehending  evil ;  and  here  comes  Conachar,  to 
assure  us  of  it." 

Yet  as  she  spoke  she  almost  doubted  her  own  e3res  ;  so  al- 
tered were  the  manner  and  attire  of  the  handsome,  stately,  and 
almost  splendidly  dressed  youth,  who,  springing  like  a  roebuck 
from  a  cliff  of  considerable  height,  lighted  just  in  front  of  her. 
His  dress  was  of  the  same  tartan  worn  by  those  who  had  first 
made  their  appearance,  but  closed  at  the  throat  and  elbows 
with  a  necklace  and  armlets  of  gold.  The  hauberk  which  be 
wore  over  his  person,  was  of  steel,  but  so  clearly  burnished, 
that  it  shone  like  silver.  His  arms  were  profusely  ornamented, 
and  his  bonnet,  besides  the  eagle's  feather  marking  the  quality 
of  chief,  was  adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold,  wrapt  several 
times  around  it,  and  secured  by  a  large  clasp,  glistening  with 
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pearls.  His  brooch,  by  which  the  tartan  mantle,  or  plaid, 
as  it  is  now  called,  was  secured  on  the  shoulder,  was  also  of 
gold,  large  and  curiously  carved.  He  bore  no  weapon  in  his 
handy  excepting  a  small  sapling  stick,  with  a  hooked  head. 
His  whole  appearance  and  gait,  which  used  formerly  to«denote 
a  sullen  feeling  of  conscious  degradation,  was  now  bold,  for- 
ward, and  haughty  ;  and  he  stood  before  Catharine  with  smil 
ing  confidence,  as  if  fully  conscious  of  his  improved  appearance, 
and  waiting  till  she  should  recognize  him. 

^  Conachar,''  said  Catharine,  desirous  to  break  this  state 
of  suspense,  "  are  these  your  father's  men  ? "  ^ 

**  No,  fair  Catharine,  answered  the  young  man.  "  Cona- 
char  is  no  more,  unless  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  he  has  sus- 
tained, and  the  vengeance  which  they  demand.  I  am  Ian 
Eachin  Maclan,  son  to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  I  have 
moulted  my  feathers,  as  you  see,  when  I  changed  my  name. 
And  for  these  men,  they  are  not  my  father's  followers,  but  mine. 
You  see  only  one-half  of  them  collected  j  they  form  a  band, 
consisting  of  my  foster  father  and  eight  sons,  who  are  my  body- 
guard, and  the  children  of  my  belt,  who  breathe  but  to  do  my 
will.  But  Conachar,"  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone  of  voice, 
^  lives  again  so  soon  as  Catharine  desires  to  see  him ;  and 
while  he  is  the  youne  Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele  to  all  others, 
he  is  to  her  as  himible  and  obedient  as  when  he  was  Simon 
Glover's  apprentice.  See,  here  is  the  stick  I  had  from  you 
when  we  nutted  together  in  the  sunny  braes  of  Lednoch,  when 
Autumn  was  young  in  the  year  that  is  gone.  I  would  not  ex- 
change it,  Catharine,  for  the  truncheon  of  my  tribe." 

While  Eachin  thus  spoke,  Catharine  began  to  doubt  in  her 
own  mind  whether  she  had  acted  prudently  in  requesting  the 
assistance  of  a  bold  young  man,  elated,  doubtless,  by  his  sud- 
den elevation  from  a  state  of  servitude,  to  one  which  she  was 
aware  gave  him  extensive  authority  over  a  very  lawless  body  of 
adherents. 

**  You  do  not  fear  me,  fair  Catharine  ? "  said  the  young 
Chief,  taking  her  hand.  ''  I  suffered  my  people  to  appear  b^ 
fore  me  for  a  few  minutes,  that  I  might  see  how  you  could 
endure  their  presence  ;  and  methinks  vou  regarded  them  as  if 
you  were  bom  to  be  a  chieftain's  wife.' 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  wrong  from  Highlanders,"  said 
Catharine,  firmly  ;  "  especially  as  I  thought  Conachar  was  with 
tiiem.  Conachar  has  drunk  of  our  cup,  and  eaten  of  our  bread ; 
and  my  father  has  often  had  traffic  with  Highlanders,  and 
never  was  there  wrong  or  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  them. 
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"  No  ? "  replied  Hector,  for  such  is  the  Saxon  equivalent 
for  Eachin,  "  what !  never  when  he  took  the  part  of  the  Gow 
Chrom  "  (the  bandy-legged  Smith)  "  against  Eachin  Maclan  ? 
— Say  nothing  to  excuse  it,  and  believe  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  I  ever  again  allude  to  it.  But  vou  had  some  command 
to  lay  upon  me — ^speak,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed." 

Catharine  hastened  to  reply  ;  for  there  was  something  in 
the  young  Chiefs  manner  and  language,  which  made  her  desire 
to  shorten  the  interview. 

"  Eachin,"  she  said,  "  since  Conachar  is  no  longer  your 
name,  you  ought  to  be  sensible  that  in  claiming,  as  I  honestly . 
might,  a  service  from  my  equal,  I  little  thought  that  I  was 
addressing  a  person  of  such  superior  power  and  consequence. 
You,  as  well  as  I,  have  been  obliged  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  this  good  man.  He  is  now  in  great  danger  ;  wicked  men 
have  accused  him  with  false  charges,  and  he  is  desirous  to 
remain  in  safety  and  concealment  till  the  storm  shall  pass 
away." 

**  Ha  I  the  good  Clerk  Clement  !  Ay,  the  worthy  Clerk 
did  much  for  me,  and  more  than  my  rugged  temper  was  capa- 
ble to  profit  by.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  anyone  in  the  town  of 
Perth  persecute  one  who  hath  taken  hold  of  Maclan's  mantle !  " 

"  It  may  not  be  safe  to  trust  too  much  to  that,"  said  Catha?. 
rine.  "  I  nothing  doubt  the  power  of  your  tribe,  but  when  the 
Black  Douglas  takes  up  a  feud,  he  is  not  to  be  scared  by  the 
shaking  of  a  Highland  plaid." 

The  Highlander  disguised  his  displeasure  at  this  speech 
with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  The  sparrow,"  he  said,  "  that  is  next  the  eye,  seems  larger 
than  the  eagle  that  is  perched  on  Bengoile.  You  fear  the 
Douglasses  most,  because  they  sit  next  to  you.  But  be  it  as 
you  will — ^You  will  not  believe  how  wide  our  hills,  and  vales, 
and  forests,  extend  beyond  the  dusky  barrier  of  yonder  moun- 
tains, and  you  think  all  the  world  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
But  this  good  Clerk  shall  see  hills  that  could  hide  him  were 
all  the  Douglasses  on  his  quest — ay,  and  he  shall  see  men 
enough  also,  to  make  them  glad  to  get  once  more  southward 
of  the  Grampians. — And  wherefore  should  you  not  go  with  the 

food  man  ?  I  will  send  a  party  to  bring  him  in  safety  from 
^erth,  and  we  will  set  up  the  old  trade  beyond  Loch  Tay — 
only  no  more  cutting  out  of  gloves  for  me.  I  will  find  your 
father  in  hides,  but  I  will  not  cut  them,  save  when  they  are  od 
the  creatures'  backs." 

My  father  will  come  one  day  and  see  your  housekeepingi 
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Conachar — I  mean,  Hector. — But  times  must  be  quieter,  for 
there  b  feud  between  the  town's-people  and  the  followers  of  the 
noblemen,  and  there  is  speech  of  war  about  to  break  out  in  the 
Highlands." 

"  Yes,  by  Our  Lady,  Cadiarine !  and  were  it  not  for  that 
same  Highland  war,  you  should  not  thus  put  off  your  Highland 
visit,  my  pretty  mistress.  But  the  race  of  the  hills  are  no 
longer  to  be  divided  into  two  nations.  They  will  fight  like  men 
for  the  supremacy,  and  he  who,  gets  it  will  deal  with  the  King 
of  Scotland  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  superior.  Pray  that  the 
victory  may  fall  to  Maclan,  my  pious  St.  Catharine,  for  thou 
shalt  pray  for  one  who  loves  thee  dearly." 

**  I  will  pray  for  the  right,"  said  Catharine  ;  "  or  rather, 
I  will  pray  that  there  be  peace  on  all  sides. — Farewell,  kind 
and  excellent  Fatlier  Clement ;  believe  I  shall  never  forget  thy 
lessons — remember  me  in  thy  prayers. — But  how  wilt  thou  be 
able  to  sustain  a  journey  so  toilsome  ?  " 

"  They  shall  carry  him  if  need  be,"  said  Hector,  "  if  we  go 
far  without  finding  a  horse  for  him.  But  you,  Catharine — it  is 
far  from  hence  to  Perth.  Let  me  attend  you  thither  as  I  was 
wont." 

**  If  you  were  as  you  were  wont,  I  would  not  refuse  your 
escort  But  gold  brooches  and  bracelets  are  perilous  company 
when  the  Liddesdale  and  Annandale  lancers  are  riding  as 
throng  upon  the  highway  as  the  leaves  at  Hallowmass ;  and 
there  is  no  safe  meeting  between  Highland  tartans  and  steel 
jackets." 

She  hazarded  this  remark,  as  she  somewhat  suspected,  that, 
in  casting  his  slough,  young  Eachin  had  not  entirely  surmounted 
the  habits  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  humbler  state,  and  that 
though  he  might  use  bold  words,  he  would  not  be  rash  enough 
to  brave  the  odds  of  numbers,  to  which  a  descent  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  would  be  likely  to  expose  him.  It  appeared 
that  she  judged  correctly  ;  for,  after  a  farewell,  in  which  she 
compounded  for  the  immunity  of  her  lips,  by  p>ermitting  him  to 
kiss  her  hand,  she  returned  towards  Perth,  and  could  obtain  at 
times,  when  she  looked  back,  an  occasional  glance  of  the 
Highlanders,  as  winding  through  the  most  concealed  and  im- 
practicable paths,  they  bent  their  way  towards  the  North. 

She  felt  in  part  relieved  from  her  immediate  anxiety,  as  the 
distance  increased  betwixt  her  and  these  men,  whose  actions 
were  only  directed  by  the  will  of  their  chief,  and  whose  chid! 
was  a  giddy  and  impetuous  boy.  She  apprehended  no  insuk 
on  her  return  to  Perth  from  the  soldiery  of  any  party  whom  she 
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might  meet ;  for  the  rules  o£  chivalry  were  in  those  days  a 
surer  protection  to  a  maiden  of  decent  appearance,  than  an 
escort  of  armed  men,  whose  cognizance  might  not  be  acknowl- 
edged as  friendly  by  any  other  party  whom  they  might  chance 
to  encounter.  But  more  remote  dangers  pressed  on  her  appre- 
hension. The  pursuit  of  the  licentious  Prince  was  rendered 
formidable  by  threats  which  his  unprincipled  counsellor,  Ra- 
morny,  had  not  shunned  to  utter  against  her  father,  if  she 
p>ersevered  in  her  coyness.  These  menaces,  in  such  an  age, 
and  from  such  a  character,  were  deep  grounds  for  alarm  ;  nor 
could  she  consider  the  pretensions  to  her  favor  which  Conachar 
had  scarce  repressed  during  his  state  of  servitude,  and  seemed 
now  to  avow  boldly,  as  less  fraught  with  evil,  since  tliere  had 
been  repeated  incursions  of  the  Highlanders  into  the  very  town 
of  Perth,  and  citizens  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  been 
made  prisoners  and  carried  off  from  their  own  houses,  or  had 
fallen  by  the  claymore  in  the  very  streets  of  their  city.  She 
feared,  too,  her  father's  importunity  on  behalf  of  the  Smith,  of 
whose  conduct  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  unworthy  reports  had 
reached  her ;  and  whose  suit,  had  he  stood  clear  in  her  good 
opinion,  she  dared  not  listen  to  while  Ramorny*s  threats  of 
revenge  upon  her  father  rung  on  her  ear.  She  thought  on 
these  various  dangers  with  the  deepest  apprehension,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  escape  from  them  and  herself,  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  cloister  ;  but  saw  no  possibility  of  obtaining  her 
father's  consent  to  the  only  course  from  which  she  expected 
peace  and  protection. 

In  the  course  of  these  reflections  we  cannot  discover  that 
she  very  distinctly  regretted  that  her  perils  attended  her  be- 
cause she  was  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ;  this  was  one  point 
which  marked  that  she  was  not  yet  altogether  an  angel ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  another,  that  in  despite  of  Henry  Smith's  real 
or  supposed  delinquencies,  a  sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom, 
when  she  thought  upon  St.  Valentine's  dawn. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

O  for  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 
The  sou)  of  agony  in  sleep  I 

Bbrtha. 


We  have  shown  the  secrets  of  the  confessional ;  those  of  the 
tick  chamber  are  not  hidden  from  us.  In  a  darkened  apart- 
menty  where  salves  and  medicines  showed  that  the  leech  had 
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been  busy  in  his  craft,  a  tall  thin  form  lay  on  a  bed,  arrayed  on 
a  nightgown  belted  around  him,  with  pain  on  his  brow,  and  a 
thousand  stormy  passions  agitating  his  bosom.  Everything  in 
the  apartment  indicated  a  man  of  opulence  and  of  expense. 
Henbane  Dwining,  the  apothecary,  who  seemed  to  have  the  care 
of  the  patient,  stole  with  a  crafty  and  cat-like  step  from  one 
comer  of  the  room  to  another,  busying  himself  with  mixing 
medicines  and  preparing  dressings.  The  sick  man  groaned  once 
or  twice,  on  which  the  leech,  advancing  to  his  bedside,  asked 
.whether  these  sounds  were  a  token  of  the  pain  of  his  body,  or 
•of  the  distress  of  his  mind. 

**  Of  both,  thou  poisoning  varlet,"  said  Sir  John  Ramomy ; 
**  and  of  being  encumbered  with  thy  accursed  company." 

"  If  that  is  all,  I  can  relieve  your  knighthood  of  one  of  these 
ills,  by  presently  removing  myself  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  the 
feuds  of  this  boisterous  time,  had  I  twenty  hands  instead  of 
these  two  poor  servants  of  my  art"  (displaying  his  skinny 
palms),  there  is  enough  of  employment  for  them  ;  well-requited 
employment,  too,  where  thanks  and  crowns  contend  which 
shall  best  pay  my  services  ;  while  you.  Sir  John,  wreak  upon 
your  chirurgeon  the  anger  you  ought  only  to  bear  against  the 
author  of  your  wound." 

"Villain,  it  is  beneath  me  to  reply  to  thee,"  said  the  patient ; 
"  but  every  word  of  thy  malignant  tongue  is  a  dirk,  inflicting 
wounds  which  set  all  the  medicines  of  Arabia  at  defiance." 

"  Sir  John,  I  understand  you  not ;  but  if  you  give  way  to 
these  tempestuous  fits  of  rage,  it  is  impossible  but  fever  and 
inflammation  must  be  the  result." 

"  Why  then  dost  thou  speak  in  a  sense  to  chafe  my  blood  ? 
Why  dost  thou  name  the  supposition  of  thy  worthless  self 
having  more  hands  than  nature  gave  thee,  while  I,  a  knight 
and  gentleman,  am  mutilated  like  a  cripple  ?  " 

"  Sir  John,"  replied  the  chirurgeon,  "  I  am  no  divine,  nor 
a  mainly  obstinate  believer  in  some  things  which  divines  tell  us. 
Yet  I  may  remind  you  that  you  have  been  kindly  dealt  with ; 
for  if  the  blow  which  has  done  you  this  injury  had  lighted  on 
your  neck,  as  it  was  aimed,  it  would  have  swept  your  head 
from  your  shoulders  instead  of  amputating  a  less  considerable 
member." 

"  I  wish  it  had,  Dwining — I  wish  it  had  lighted  as  it  was 
addressed.  I  should  not  then  have  seen  a  policy,  which  had 
spun  a  web  so  fine  as  mine,  burst  through  by  the  brute  force 
of  a  drunken  churl. — I  should  not  have  been  reserved  to  see 
horses  which  I  must  not  mount — ^lists  which  I  must  no  longer 
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enter — splendors  which  I  cannot  hope  to  share— or  battles 
which  I  must  not  take  part  in.  I  should  not  with  a  man's  pas- 
sions for  power  and  for  strife,  be  set  to  keep  place  among  the 
women,  despised  by  them,  too,  as  a  miserable  impotent  cripple, 
unable  to  aim  at  obtaining  the  favor  of  the  sex." 

"  Supposing  all  this  to  be  so,  I  will  yet  pray  of  your  knight- 
hood to  remark,*'  replied  Dwining,  still  busying  himself  with 
arranging  the  dressing  of  the  wounds,  "  that  your  eyes,  which 
you  must  have  lost  with  your  head,  may,  being  spared  to  you, 
present  as  rich  a  prospect  of  pleasure  as  either  ambition  or  vic- 
tory in  the  lists  or  in  the  field,  or  the  love  of  woman  itself, 
could  have  proposed  to  you." 

"  My  sense  is  too  dull  to  catch  thy  meaning,  leech,"  replied 
Ramomy.  "  What  is  this  precious  spectacle  reserved  to  me  in 
such  a  shipwreck  ?  " 

"  The  dearest  that  mankind  knows,"  replied  Dwining  ;  and 
then  in  the  accent  of  a  lover  who  utters  the  name  of  his  be- 
loved mistress,  and  expresses  his  passion  for  her  in  the  very 
tone  of  his  voice,  he  added  the  word  "  Revenge  I  '* 

The  patient  had  raised  himself  on  his  couch  to  listen  with 
some  anxiety  for  the  solution  of  the  physician's  enigma.  He 
laid  himself  down  again  as  he  heard  it  explained,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  asked,  "  In  what  Christian  college  learned  you  this 
morality,  good  Master  Dwinin?  ? " 

"In  no  Christian  college,'"  answered  his  physician;  "for 
though  it  is  privately  received  in  most,  it  is  openly  and  man- 
fully adopted  in  none.  But  I  have  studied  among  the  sages  of 
Granada,  where  the  fiery-souled  Moor  lifts  high  his  deadly 
dagger  as  it  drops  with  his  enemy's  blood,  and  avows  the  doc- 
trine which  the  pallid  Christian  practises,  though,  coward-like, 
he  dare  not  name  it." 

"  Thou  art,  then,  a  more  high-souled  villain  than  I  deemed 
thee,*'  said  Ramorny. 

"  Let  that  pass,"  answered  Dwining.  "  The  waters  that  are 
the  stillest,  are  also  the  deepest ;  and  the  foe  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  who  never  threatens  till  he  strikes.  You  knights  and 
men-at-arms  go  straight  to  your  purpose  with  sword  in  hand. 
We,  who  are  clerks,  win  our  access  with  a  noiseless  step  and  an 
indirect  approach,  but  obtain  our  object  not  less  surely.'* 

"  And  I,"  said  the  knight,  "  who  have  trod  to  my  revenge 
with  a  mailed  foot,  which  made  all  echo  around  it,  must  now 
use  such  a  slipper  as  thine  ?     Ha  I  " 

"  He  who  lacks  strength,"  said  the  wily  medidner,  "  must 
attain  his  purpose  by  skill. ' 
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•*  And  tell  me  sincerely,  mediciner,  wherefore  thou  wouldst 
readme  these  devil's  lessons?  Why  wouldst  thou  thrust  me 
faster  or  farther  on  to  my  vengeance,  than  I  may  seem  to  thee 
ready  to  go  of  my  own  accord  ?  I  am  old  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  man ;  and  I  know  that  such  as  thou  do  not  drop  words 
in  vain,  or  thrust  themselves  upon  the  dangerous  confidence  of 
men  like  me,  save  with  the  prospect  of  advancing  some  purpose 
of  their  own.  What  interest  hast  thou  in  the  road,  whether 
peaceful  or  bloody,  which  I  may  pursue  on  these  occurrents  ?  " 

^'  In  plain  dealing,  Sir  Knight,  though  it  is  what  I  seldom 
use,"  answered  the  leech,  "  my  road  to  revenge  is  the  same  with 
yours." 

*' With  mine,  man !  "  said  Ramomy,  with  a  tone  of  scornful 
surprise.  "I  thought  it  had  been  high  beyond  thy  reach. 
Thou  aim  at  the  same  revenge  with  Ramomy  !  " 

"  Ay,  truly,"  replied  Dwining ;  "  for  the  smithy  churl  under 
whose  blow  you  have  suffered,  has  often  done  me  despite  and 
injury.  He  has  thwarted  me  in  council,  and  despised  me  in 
action.  His  brutal  and  unhesitating  bluntness  is  a  living  re- 
proach to  the  subtlety  of  my  natural  disposition.  I  fear  him, 
and  I  hate  him." 

'*  And  you  hope  to  find  an  active  coadjutor  in  me  ? ''  said 
Ramomy,  in  the  same  supercilious  tone  as  before.  "  But  know, 
the  artisan  fellow  is  too  low  in  degree  to  be  to  me  either  the 
object  of  hatred  or  of  fear.  Yet  he  shall  not  escape.  We  hate 
not  the  reptile  that  has  stung  us,  though  we  might  Aake  it  off 
the  wound,  and  tread  upon  it.  I  know  the  ruffian  of  old  as  a 
stout  man-at-arms,  and  a  pretender,  as  I  have  heard,  to  the 
favor  of  the  scornful  pupp>et,  whose  beauties,  forsooth,  spurred 
us  to  our  wise  and  hopeful  attempt. — Fiends,  that  direct  this 
nether  world  !  by  what  malice  have  ye  decided  that  the  band 
which  has  couched  a  lance  against  the  bosom  of  a  prince  should 
be  stmck  off  like  a  sapling,  by  the  blow  of  a  churl,  and  during 
the  turmoil  of  a  midnight  riot  ? — Well,  mediciner,  thus  far  our 
courses  hold  together,  and  I  bid  thee  well  believe  that  I  will 
crush  for  thee  this  reptile  mechanic.  But  do  not  thou  think  to 
escape  me  when  that  part  of  my  revenge  is  done,  which  will  be 
most  easily  and  speedily  accomplished." 

''  Not,  it  may  be,  altogether  so  easily  accomplished,"  said 
the  apothecary ;  "  for,  if  your  knighthood  will  credit  me,  there 
will  be  found  small  ease  or  security  in  dealing  with  him.  He 
is  the  strongest,  boldest,  and  most  skilful  swordsman  in  Perth, 
and  all  the  country  around  it." 

''  Fear  nothing ;  he  shall  be  met  with  had  he  the  strength 
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of  Samson.  But,  then,  mark  me  !  Hope  not  thou  to  escape 
my  vengeance,  unless  thou  become  my  passive  agent  in  the 
scene  which  is  to  follow.  Mark  me,  I  say  once  more.  I  have 
studied  at  no  Moorish  college,  and  lack  some  of  thy  unbounded 
appetite  for  revenge,  but  yet  I  will  have  my  share  of  vengeance. 
— Listen  to  me,  medidner,  while  I  shall  thus  far  unfold  myself ; 
but  beware  of  treachery,  for,  powerful  as  thy  fiend  is,  thou  hast 
taken  lessons  from  a  meaner  devil  than  mine.  Hearken — the 
master  whom  I  have  served  through  vice  and  virtue,  with  too 
much  zeal  for  my  own  character  perhaps,  but  with  unshaken 
fidelity  to  him — the  very  man  to  soothe  whose  frantic  folly  I 
have  incurred  this  irreparable  loss,  is,  at  the  prayer  of  his 
doating  father,  about  to  sacrifice  me,  by  turning  me  out  of  his 
favor,  and  leaving  me  at  the  mercy  of  the  h}*pocritical  relative, 
with  whom  he  seeks  a  precarious  reconciliation  at  my  expense. 
If  he  perseveres  in  this  most  ungrateful  purpose,  thy  fiercest 
Moors,  were  their  complexion  swarthy  as  the  smoke  of  hell, 
shall  blush  to  see  their  revenge  outdone  !  But  I  will  give  him 
one  more  chance  for  honor  and  safety,  before  my  wrath  shall 
descend  on  him  in  unrelenting  and  unmitigated  fury. — There, 
then,  thus  far  thou  hast  my  confidence. — Close  hands  on  our 
bargain — close  hands,  did  I  say? — where  is  the  hand  that 
should  be  the  pledge  and  representative  of  Ramomy's  plighted 
word  !  is  it  nailed  on  the  public  pillory,  or  flung  as  offd  to  the 
houseless  dogs,  who  are  even  now  snarling  over  it  ?  Lay  thy 
finger  on  the  mutilated  stump  then,  and  swear  to  be  a  faithful 
actor  in  my  revenge,  as  I  shall  be  in  yours. — How  now.  Sir 
Leech,  look  you  pale — ^you,  who  say  to  Death,  stand  back  or 
advance,  can  you  tremble  to  think  of  him  or  to  hear  him  named  ? 
I  have  not  mentioned  your  fee,  for  one  who  loves  revenge  for 
itself  requires  no  deeper  bribe— yet,  if  broad  lands  and  large 
sums  of  gold  can  increase  thy  zeal  in  a  brave  cause,  believe  me, 
these  shall  not  be  lacking." 

"  They  tell  for  something  in  ray  humble  wishes,"  said  Dwin- 
ing ;  ''  the  poor  man  in  this  bustling  world  is  thrust  down  like 
a  dwarf  in  a  crowd,  and  so  trodden  under  foot — the  rich  and 
powerful  rise  like  giants  above  the  press,  and  are  at  ease,  while 
all  is  turmoil  around  them." 

''  Then  shalt  thou  rise  above  the  press,  mediciner,  as  high 
as  gold  can  raise  thee.  This  purse  is  weighty,  yet  it  is  but  an 
earnest  of  thy  guerdon." 

"And  this  Smith?  my  noble  benefactor" — said  the  leech 
as  he  pouched  the  gratuity — "  This  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  or 
whatever  is  his  name — woula  not  the  news  that  he  hath  paid 
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the  penalty  of  his  action,  assuage  the  pain  of  thy  knighthood's 
wound  better  than  the  balm  of  Mecca  with  which  I  have  salved 
it?" 

"  He  is  beneath  the  thoughts  of  Ramorny ;  and  I  have  no 
more  resentment  against  him  than  I  have  ill-will  at  the  sense- 
less weapon  which  he  swayed.  But  it  is  just  thy  hate  should 
be  vented  upon  him.    Where  is  he  chiefly  to  be  met  with  ? " 

''  That  also  I  have  considered,"  said  Dwining.  '^  To  make 
the  attempt  by  day  in  his  own  house,  were  too  open  and  dan- 
gerous, for  he  hath  five  servants  who  work  with  him  at  the 
stithy,  four  of  them  strong  knaves,  and  all  loving  to  their  mas- 
ter. By  night  were  scarce  less  desperate,  for  he  hath  his  door 
strongly  secured  with  bolt  of  oak  and  bar  of  iron,  and  ere  the 
fastenings  of  lus  house  could  be  forced,  the  neighborhood 
would  rise  to  his  rescue,  especially  as  they  are  still  alarmed  by 
the  practice  on  Saint  Valentine's  Even." 

"  O  ay,  true,  mediciner,"  said  Ramorny,  **  for  deceit  is  thy 
nature  even  with  me — ^thou  knewest  my  hand  and  signet,  as 
thou  satdst,  when  that  hand  was  found  cast  out  on  the  street, 
like  the  disgusting  refuse  of  a  shambles, — ^why,  having  such 
knowledge,  went'st  thou  with  these  jolter'^eaded  citizens  to 
consult  that  Patrick  Charteris,  whose  spurs  should  be  hacked 
off  from  his  heels  for  the  communion  which  he  holds  with  paltry 
burghers,  and  whom  tiiou  brought'st  here  with  the  fools  to  do 
dishonor  to  the  lifeless  hand,  which,  had  it  held  its  wonted 
place,  he  was  not  worthy  to  have  touched  in  peace,  or  faced  in 
war?" 

'^  My  noble  patron,  as  soon  as  I  had  reason  to  know  you 
had  been  the  sufferer,  I  urged  them  with  all  the  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  feud,  but  the  swaggering 
Smith,  and  one  or  two  other  hot  heads,  cried  out  for  vengeance. 
Your  knighthood  must  know  this  fellow  calls  himself  bachelor 
to  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth,  and  stands  upon  his  honor  to 
follow  up  her  father's  quarrel ;  but  I  have  forestalled  his 
market  in  that  quarter,  and  that  is  something  in  earnest  of 
revenge." 

''  How  mean  you  bv  that,  Sir  Leech  ?  "  said  the  patient. 

"Your  knighthood  shall  conceive,"  said  the  mediciner, 
'^  that  this  SmiUi  doth  not  live  within  compass,  but  is  an  out- 
lier and  a  galliard.  I  met  him  myself  on  Saint  Valentine's 
Day,  shortly  after  the  affray  between  the  townsfolk  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Douglas.  Yes,  I  met  him  sneaking  through  the  lanes 
and  by-passages  with  a  common  minstrel  wench,  with  hei 
I  and  her  viol  on  his  one  arm,  and  her  buxom  self  hanging 
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upon  the  other.  What  thinks  your  honor  ?  Is  not  this  a  trim 
squire  to  cross  a  prince's  love  with  the  fairest  girl  in  Perth, 
strike  off  the  hand  of  a  knight  and  baron,  and  become  gentle- 
man-usher to  a  strolling  glee-woman,  all  in  the  course  of  the 
same  four-and-twenty  hours  ?  " 

*'*'  Marrv,  I  think  the  better  of  him  that  he  is  so  much  of  h 
gentleman^s  humor,  clown  thou|^  he  be,"  said  Ramorny.  ^^  I 
would  he  had  been  a  precisian  instead  of  a  gal  Hard,  and  J 
should  have  had  better  heart  to  aid  thy  revenge ; — and  such 
revenge  I  revenge  on  a  smith — in  the  quarrel  of  a  pitiful  manu- 
facturer of  rotten  chevrons  ?  Pah  I — And  yet  it  shall  be  taken 
in  full.  Thou  hast  commenced  it,  I  warrant  me,  by  thine  own 
manoeuvres." 

"  In  a  small  degree  only,"  said  the  apothecary ; — "  I  took 
care  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  notorious  gossips  in  Curfew 
Street,  who  liked  not  to  hear  Catharine  called  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  should  be  possessed  of  this  story  of  her  faithful  Val- 
entine. They  opened  on  the  scent  so  keenly,  that,  rather  than 
doubt  had  fallen  on  the  tale,  they  would  have  vouched  for  it  as 
if  their  own  eyes  had  seen  it  The  lover  came  to  her  father's 
within  an  hour  after,  and  your  worship  may  think  what  a  recep- 
tion he  had  from  the  angry  Glover,  for  the  damsel  herself 
would  not  be  looked  upon.  And  thus  your  honor  sees  I  had 
a  foretaste  of  revenge.  But  I  trust  to  receive  the  full  draught 
from  the  hands  of  your  lordship,  with  whom  I  am  in  a  broth- 
erly league,  which " 

"  Brotherly  I "  said  the  knight,  contemptuously.  **  But  be  it 
so ;  the  priests  say  we  are  all  of  one  common  earth.  I  cannot 
tell — there  seems  to  me  some  difference ;  but  the  better  mould 
shall  keep  faith  with  the  baser,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy 
revenge.     Call  thou  my  page  hither." 

A  voung  man  made  his  appearance  from  the  anteroom 
upon  the  physician's  summons. 

*'  Eviot,"  said  the  knight, ''  does  Bonthron  wait  ?  and  is  he 
sober?" 

'*  He  is  as  sober  as  sleep  can  make  him  after  a  deep  drink," 
answered  the  page. 

"Then  fetch  him  hither,  and  do  thou  shut  the  door." 

A  heavy  step  presently  approached  the  apartment,  and  a 
man  entered,  whose  deficiency  of  height  seemed  made  up  in 
breadth  of  shoulders  and  strength  of  arm. 

"  There  is  a  man  thou  must  deal  upon,  Bonthron,"  said  the 
knight. 

The  man  smoothed  his  nigged  features,  and  grinocd  a 
smile  of  satisfaction. 
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"That  mediciner  will  show  flhee  tfie  party. — ^Take  such  ad- 
vantage of  time,  place,  and  circumstasice,  as  will  insure  the 
result ;  and  mind  you  come  not  by  the  worst,  for  the  man  is 
the  fighting  Smith  of  the  Wynd." 

"  It  will  be  a  tough  job,"  growled  the  assassin ;  "  for  if  I 
miss  my  blow,  I  may  esteem  myself  but  a  dead  man.  All  Perth 
rings  with  the  Smith's  skill  and  strength/' 

^  Take  two  assistants  with  thee,"  said  the  knight. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Bonthron.  *'  If  you  double  anything,  let  it 
be  the  reward." 

''  Account  it  doubled,"  said  bis  master ;  ^  but  see  thy  work 
be  thoroughly  executed." 

""  Trust  me  for  that.  Sir  Knight— seldom  have  I  failed." 

*^  Use  this  sage  man's  directions,"  said  the  wounded  knight, 
pointing  to  the  physician.  '*  And  hark  thee,  await  his  coming 
forth — and  drink  not  till  the  business  be  done." 

"  I  will  not,"  answered  the  dark  satellite ;  "  my  own  life 
depends  on  my  bk>w  being  steady  and  sure.  I  know  whom  I 
have  to  deal  with." 

'  Vanish  then,  till  he   summons  you,  and  have  axe  and 
er  in  readiness." 

Bonthron  nodded  and  withdrew. 

*'  Will  your  knighthood  venture  to  intrust  such  an  act  to  a 
single  hand  ? "  said  the  mediciner,  when  the  assassin  had  left 
the  room.  **  May  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  yonder  party 
did,  two  nights  since,  baffle  six  armed  men  ?  " 

"  Question  me  not,  Sir  Mediciner ;  a  man  like  Bonthron, 
who  knows  time  and  place,  is  worth  a  score  of  confused  revel- 
lers.— Call  Eviot — thou  shalt  first  exert  thy  powers  of  healing, 
and  do  not  doubt  that  thou  shalt,  in  the  farther  work,  be  aid^ 
by  one  who  will  match  thee  in  the  art  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected destruction." 

The  page  Eviot  again  appeared  at  the  mediciner's  sum- 
mons,  and  at  hb  master's  sign  assisted  tl^e  chirurgeon  in  remov- 
ing the  dressings  from  Sir  John  Ramorny's  wounded  arm* 
Dwining  viewed  the  naked  stump  with  a  species  of  professional 
satisfaction,  enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  malignant  pleasure 
which  his  evil  disposition  took  in  the  pain  and  distress  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  knight  just  turned  his  eye  on  the 
ghasdy  spectacle,  and  uttered,  under  the  pressure  of  bedily 
pain  or  mental  agony,  a  groan  which  he  would  fain  have  re- 
pressed 

''  You  groan,  sir,"  said  the  leech,  in  his  soft  insinuating 
tone  of  voice,  but  with  a  sneer  of  enjoyment,  mixed  with  scorn, 
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curling  upon  his  lip,  which  his  habitual  dissimulation  could  not 
altogether  disguise  —  "You  groan,  but  be  comforted.  This 
Henry  Smith  knows  his  business — his  sword  is  as  true  to  its 
aim  as  his  hammer  to  the  anvil.  Had  a  common  swordsman 
struck  this  fatal  blow,  he  had  harmed  the  bone  and  damaged 
the  muscles,  so  that  even  my  art  might  not  have  been  able  Xs. 
repair  them.  But  Henry  Smith's  cut  is  clean,  and  as  sure  as 
that  with  which  my  own  scalpel  could  have  made  the  amputa- 
tion.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  able,  with  care  and  attention 
to  the  ordinances  of  medicine,  to  stir  abroad." 

**  But  my  hand — the  loss  of  my  hand — " 

"  It  may  be  kept  secret  for  a  time,"  said  the  mediciner.  "  I 
have  possessed  two  or  three  tattling  fools,  in  deep  confidence, 
that  the  hand  which  was  found  was  that  of  your  knighthood's 
groom.  Black  Quentin,  and  your  knighthood  knows  that  he  has 
parted  for  Fife,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  it  generally  believed." 

"I  know  well  enough,"  said  Ramomy,  "that  the  rumor 
may  stifle  the  truth  for  a  short  time.  But  what  avails  this 
brief  delay?" 

"  It  may  be  concealed  till  your  knighthood  retires  for  a 
time  from  the  court,  and  then  when  new  accidents  have  dark- 
ened the  recollection  of  the  present  stir,  it  may  be  imputed  to 
a  wound  received  from  the  shivering  of  a  spear,  or  from  a 
cross-bow  bolt.  Your  slave  will  find  a  suitable  device,  and 
stand  for  the  truth  of  it." 

"The  thought  maddens  me,"  said  Ramomy,  with  another 
groan  of  mental  and  bodily  agony.  "Yet  I  see  no  better 
remedy." 

"  There  is  none  other,''  said  the  leech,  to  whose  evil  nature 
his  patron's  distress  was  delicious  nourishment.  "  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  believed  you  are  confined  by  the  consequences 
of  some  bruises,  aiding  the  sense  of  displeasure  at  the  Prince's 
having  consented  to  dismiss  you  from  his  household,  at  the 
remonstrance  of  Albany  ;  which  is  publicly  known." 

**  Villain,  thou  rack'st  me ! "  exclaimed  the  patient. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,"  said  Dwining,  "your knight- 
hood has  escaped  well,  and  saving  the  lack  of  your  hand,  a 
mischance  beyond  remedy,  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than 
complain ;  for  no  barber-chirurgeon  in  France  or  England 
could  have  more  ably  performed  the  operation  than  this  churl 
with  one  downright  blow." 

"  I  understand  my  obligation  fully,"  said  Ramorny,  Strugs 
gling  with  his  anger,  and  Meeting  composure ;  "  ana  if  Bon- 
thron  pays  him  not  with  a  blow  equally  downright,  and  render- 
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ing  the  aid  of  the  leech  unnecessary,  say  that  John  of  Ramorny 
cannot  requite  an  obligation." 

"  That  is  spoke  like  yourself,  noble  knight  I "  answered 
the  mediciner.  "  And  let  me  further  say,  that  the  operator's 
skill  must  have  been  vain,  and  the  hemorrhage  must  have 
drained  your  life  veins,  but  for  the  bandages,  the  cautery,  and 
the  styptics,  applied  by  the  good  monks,  and  the  poor  services 
of  your  humble  vassal.  Henbane  Dwining." 

"Peace,"  exclaimed  the  patient,  "with  thy  ill-omened 
voice,  and  worse-omened  name  I — Methinks,  as  thou  mention- 
est  the  tortures  I  have  undergone,  my  tingling  nerves  stretch 
and  contract  themselves  as  if  they  still  actuated  the  fingers 
that  once  could  clutch  a  dapper ! " 

"  That,"  explained  the  leech,  "  may  it  please  your  knight* 
hood,  is  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  our  profession.  There 
have  been  those  among  the  ancient  sages  who  have  thought 
that  there  still  remained  a  sympathy  between  the  several 
nerves,  and  those  belonging  to  the  amputated  limb ;  and  that 
the  several  fingers  are  seen  to  quiver  and  strain,  as  corre- 
sponding with  the  impulse  which  proceeds  from  their  sympathy 
with  the  energies  of  the  living  system.  Could  we  recover  the 
hand  from  the  cross,  or  from  the  custody  of  the  Black  Dou|;las9 
I  would  be  pleased  to  observe  this  wonderful  operation  of  oc- 
cult sympathies.  But  I  fear  me,  one  might  as  safely  go  to 
wrest  the  joint  from  the  talons  of  a  hungry  eagle." 

**  And  thou  mayst  as  safely  break  thy  malignant  jests  on  a 
wounded  lion,  as  on  John  of  Ramorny ! "  said  the  knight, 
raising  himself  in  uncontrollable  indignation.  "  Caitiff,  pro- 
ceed to  thy  duty ;  and  remember,  that  if  my  hand  can  no 
longer  dasp  a  dagger,  I  can  command  a  hundred." 

"  The  sight  of  one  drawn  and  brandished  in  anger  were 
sufficient,"  said  Dwining,  "  to  consume  the  vital  powers  of 
your  chirurgeon.  But  who  then,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  partly 
msinuating,  partly  jeering,  **  who  would  then  relieve  the  fiery 
and  scorching  pain  which  my  patron  now  suffers,  and  whicn 
renders  him  exasperated  even  with  his  poor  servant  for  quot- 
ing the  rules  of  healing,  so  contemptible,  doubtless,  compared 
with  the  power  of  inflicting  wounds  ? " 

Then,  as  daring  no  longer  to  trifle  with  the  mood  of  his 
dangerous  patient,  the  leech  addressed  himself  seriously  to 
salving  the  woimd,  and  applied  a  fragrant  balm,  the  odor  of 
which  was  diffused  through  the  apartment,  while  it  communi- 
cated a  refreshing  coolness,  instead  of  the  burning  heat ;  a 
change  so  gratifying  to  the  fevered  patient,  that,  as  he  had  be- 
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fore  groaned  with  agony,  he  could  not  now  help  sighing  fo) 
pleasure^  as  he  sank  back  on  his  couch  to  enjoy  the  ease  which 
the  dressing  bestowed. 

'*  Your  knightly  lordship  now  knows  who  is  your  friend," 
said  Dwining ;  *'  had  you  yielded  to  a  rash  impulse,  and  said, 
'  Slay  me  this  worthless  quacksalver,'  where,  within  the  foui 
seas  of  Britain,  would  you  have  found  the  man  to  have  minis 
lered  to  you  as  much  comfort  ?  " 

"  Forget  my  threats,  good  leech,"  said  Ramorny,  "  and  be 
ware  how  you  tempt  me.  Such  as  I  brook  not  jests  upon  oui 
agony.  See  thou  keep  thy  scoffs,  to  pass  upon  misers  *  in  the 
hospital." 

Dwining  ventured  to  say  no  more,  but  poured  some  drops 
from  a  phial,  which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  into  a  small  cup 
of  wine  allayed  with  water. 

"This  draught,"  said  the  man  of  art,  "is  medicated  to 
produce  a  sleep  which  must  not  be  interrupted." 

"  For  how  long  will  it  last  ?  "  asked  the  knight. 

"The  period  of  its  operation  is  uncertain — ^perhaps  till 
morning." 

"  Perhaps  forever,"  said  the  patient.  "  Sir  Mediciner, 
taste  me  that  liquor  presently,  else  it  passes  not  my  lips." 

The  leech  obeyed  him,  with  a  scornful  smile.  "  I  would 
drink  the  whole  with  readiness ;  but  the  juice  of  this  Indian 
gum  will  bring  sleep  on  the  healthy  man  as  well  as  upon  the 
patient,  and  the  business  of  the  leech  requires  me  to  be  a 
watcher." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Sir  Leech,"  said  Ramorny,  looking 
downwards,  as  if  ashamed  to  have  manifested  suspicion. 

"  There  is  no  room  for  pardon  where  offence  must  not  be 
taken,"  answered  the  mediciner.  "  An  insect  must  thank  a 
giant  that  he  does  not  tread  on  him.  Yet,  noble  knight,  in- 
sects have  their  power  of  harming  as  well  as  physicians.  Whal 
would  it  have  cost  me,  save  a  moment's  trouble,  so  to  havf 
drugged  that  balm,  as  should  have  made  your  arm  rot  to  thf 
shoulder-joint,  and  your  life-blood  curdle  in  your  veins  to  9 
corrupted  jelly  ?  What  is  there  that  prevented  me  to  use  mean^ 
yet  more  subtle,  and  to  taint  your  room  with  essences,  before 
which  the  light  of  life  twinkles  more  and  more  dimly,  till  it  ex 
pires,  like  a  torch  amidst  the  foul  vapors  of  some  subter 
ranean  dungeon  ?  You  little  estimate  my  power,  if  you  knon 
not  that  these,  and  yet  deeper  modes  of  destruction,  stand  a< 


used  in  Spenser*  auul  other  writers  of  hia  tine  ;  thoofi 
an  covetous. 


*  That  iS|  miserable  persons,  as  used 
tfM  sense  is  now  restricted  to  those  who 
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command  of  my  art.*  But  a  physician  slays  not  the  patient 
by  whose  generosity  he  lives,  and  far  less  will  he,  the  breath 
of  whose  nostrils  is  the  hope  of  revenge,  destroy  the  vowed 
ally,  who  is  to  favor  his  pursuit  of  it. — ^Yet  one  word; — should 
a  necessity  occur  for  rousing  yourself — ^for  who  in  Scotland  can 
promise  himself  eight  hours'  uninterrupted  repose  ? — then  smell 
at  the  strong  essence  contained  in  this  pouncet-box. — And  now, 
farewell.  Sir  Knight ;  and  if  you  cannot  think  of  me  as  a  man 
of  nice  conscience,  acknowledge  me  at  least  as  one  of  reason 
and  of  judgment." 

So  saying,  the  mediciner  left  the  room ;  his  usual  mean  and 
shuffling  gait  elevating  itself  into  something  more  noble,  as 
conscious  of  a  victory  over  his  imperious  patient. 

Sir  John  Ramomy  remained  sunk  in  unpleasing  reflections, 
until  he  began  to  experience  the  incipent  effects  of  his  soporific 
draught.  He  then  roused  himself  for  an  instant,  and  sum- 
moned his  page. 

"  Evict !  what  ho  !  Eviot ! — I  have  done  ill  to  unbosom  my- 
self so  far  to  this  poisonous  quacksalver — Eviot  1 " 

The  page  entered. 

"  Is  the  mediciner  gone  forth  ? " 

"  Yes,  so  please  your  knighthood." 

"  Alone,  or  accompanied  ? " 

'^  Bonthron  spoke  apart  with  him,  and  followed  him  almost 
immediately — ^by  your  lordship's  command,  as  I  understood 
him." 

"  Lack-a-day,  yes ! — he  goes  to  seek  some  medicaments — 
he  will  return  anon.  If  he  be  intoxicated,  see  he  comes  not 
near  my  chamber,  and  permit  him  not  to  enter  into  converse 
with  any  one.  He  raves  when  drink  has  touched  his  brain. 
He  was  a  rare  fellow,  before  a  Southron  bill  laid  his  brain  pan 
bare  ;  but  since  that  time  he  talks  gibberish  whenever  the  cup 
has  crossed  his  lips. — Said  the  leech  aught  to  you,  Eviot  ? " 

''  Nothing,  save  to  reiterate  his  commands  that  your  honor 
be  not  disturbed." 

"  Which  thou  must  surely  obey,"  said  the  knight.  "  I  feel 
the  summons  to  rest,  of  which  I  have  been  deprived  since  this 
unhappy  wound — at  least,  if  I  have  slept  it  has  been  but  for  a 
snatch.    Aid  me  to  take  off  my  gown,  Eviot." 

*  The  extent  to  which  the  scieDce  of  poisoning  was  carried  in  the  middle  ages  on  the 
Cootioent  is  well  known.  The  hateful  practice  was  nore  and  more  refined,  and  still  more 
generally  adopted  afterwards ;  and  we  are  told,  among  other  insUnces  of  diabolical  cun- 
ning ofglores  which  could  not  be  put  on  without  inflicting  a  mortal  disease,  of  letters 
which  on  being  opened  diffused  a  fatal  vapor,  etc..  etc.  Voltaire  justly  and  candidly  men* 
dons  it  as  a  diatincnishing  characteristic  ol  Che  Bntish,  that  political  poisonings  make  lictk 
if  any  figure  in  their  history. 
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"  May  God  and  the  saints  send  you  good  rest,  my  lord,* 
said  the  page,  retiring  after  he  had  rendered  his  wounded 
master  the  assistance  required. 

As  Eviot  left  the  room,  the  knight,  whose  brain  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  confused,  muttered  over  the  page's  de- 
parting salutation. 

"  God — saints — I  have  slept  sound  under  such  a  benison. 
But  now — methinks  if  I  awake  not  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  proud  hopes  of  power  and  revenge,  the  best  wish  for  me  is, 
that  the  slumbers  which  now  fall  around  my  head,  were  the 
forerunners  of  that  sleep  which  shall  return  my  borrowed 
powers  to  their  original  non-existence — I  can  argue  it  no 
farther." 

Thus  speaking,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

On  Pastern's  E'en  when  we  war  fou. 


Scots  Sons. 

The  night  which  sunk  down  on  the  sick-bed  of  Ramomy 
was  not  doomed  to  be  a  quiet  one.  Two  hours  had  passed 
since  curfew-bell,  then  rung  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in 
those  primitive  times,  all  were  retired  to  rest,  excepting  such 
whom  devotion,  or  duty,  or  debauchery,  made  watchers ;  and 
the  evening  being  that  of  Shrovetide,  or,  as  it  was  called  in 
Scotland,  Eastern's  E'en,*  the  vigils  of  gayety  were  by  far  the 
roost  frequented  of  the  three. 

The  common  people  had,  throughout  the  day,  toiled  and 
struggled  at  football ;  the  nobles  andgentry  had  fought  cocks, 
and  hearkened  to  the  wanton  music  of  the  minstrel ;  while  the 
citizens  had  gorged  themselves  upon  pancakes  fried  in  lard, 
and  brose,  or  brewis — the  fat  broth,  that  is,  in  which  salted 
beef  had  been  boiled,  poured  upon  highly-toasted  oatmeal,  a 
dish  which  even  now  is  not  ungrateful  to  simple  old-fashioned 
Scottish  palates.  These  were  all  exercises  and  festive  dishes 
proper  to  the  holiday.     It  was  no  less  a  solemnity  of  the  even« 

*  Pattern* $  E'tm,  the  evening  before  the  conunencement  of  the  fMt—Af$flic9^-^kr09^ 
tide,  the  season  of  being  shriven,  or  of  confession  and  absolutioni  before  beginning  the 
penance  of  Lent.  The  cockfighu,  etc.,  still  held  at  this  period,  are  relics  of  me  ^^mKl 
carnival  that  preceded  the  weeks  of  abstinence. 
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k^  that  the  devout  Catholic  should  drink  as  much  good  ale 
and  wine  as  he  had  means  to  procure  ;  and,  if  young  and  able^ 
that  he  should  dance  at  the  ring,  or  figure  among  Ae  morrice 
dancers,  who,  in  the  city  of  Perth,  as  elsewhere,  wore  a  pecu- 
liarly fantastic  garb,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ad- 
dress and  activity.  All  this  gayety  took  place  under  the  pru- 
dential consideration  that  the  long  term  of  Lent,  now  approach- 
ing, with  its  fasts  and  deprivations,  rendered  it  wise  for  mor- 
tals to  crain  as  much  idle  and  sensual  indulgence  as  they  could 
into  the  brief  space  which  intervened  before  its  commence- 
ment 

The  usual  reveb  had  taken  place,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
city  were  succeeded  by  the  usual  pause*  A  particular  degree 
of  care  had  been  taken  by  the  nobility  to  prevent  any  renewal 
of  discord  betwixt  their  followers  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  ; 
so  that  the  revels  had  proceeded  with  fewer  casualties  than 
asual,  embracing  only  three  deaths,  and  cerUin  fractured 
limbs,  which,  occurring  to  individuals  of  little  note,  were  not 
accounted  worth  inquiring  into.  The  Carnival  was  closing 
quietly  in  general,  but  in  some  places  the  sport  was  still  kept  up. 

One  company  of  revellers,  who  had  been  particularly 
noticed  and  applauded,  seemed  unwilling  to  conclude  their 
frolic.  The  Entry,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, habited  in  the  same  manner,  having  doublets  of  chamois 
leather  sitting  close  to  their  bodies,  curiously  slashed  and 
laced.  They  wore  green  caps  with  silver  tassels,  red  ribbons, 
and  white  shoes,  had  bells  hung  at  their  knees  and  around 
their  ankles,  and  naked  swords  in  their  hands.  This  gallant 
party,  having  exhibited  a  sword-dance  before  the  King,  with 
much  clashing  of  weapons,  and  fantastic  interchange  of  pos- 
tures, went  on  gallantly  to  repeat  their  exhibition  before  the 
door  of  Simon  Glover,  where,  having  made  a  fresh  exhibition 
of  their  agility,  they  caused  wine  to  be  served  round  to  their 
own  company  and  the  bystanders,  and  with  a  loud  shout  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  This  summoned  old 
Simon  to  the  door  of  his  habitation,  to  acknowledge  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  turn  to  send  the  wine  around 
in  honor  of  the  Merry  Morrice-dancers  of  Perth. 

''  We  thank  thee,  Father  Simon,"  said  a  voice,  which  strove 
to  drown  in  an  artificial  squeak  the  pert  conceited  tone  of 
Oliver  Proudfute.  ''  But  a  sight  of  thy  lovely  daughter  had 
been  more  sweet  to  us  young  bloods,  than  a  whole  vintage  of 
Malvoisie.'' 

'*  I  thank  you,  neighbors,  for  your  good  will,"  replied  the 
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Glover.  *'  My  daughter  is  ill  at  ease,  and  may  not  come  fordi 
into  the  cold  night-air — ^but  if  this  gay  gallant,  whose  voice  me. 
thinks  I  should  know,  will  go  into  my  poor  house,  she  will 
charge  him  with  thanks  for  the  rest  of  you." 

**  Bring  them  to  us  at  the  hostelrie  of  the  Griffin ; "  cried 
the  rest  of  the  Ballet  to  their  favored  companion  ;  "  for  there 
will  we  ring  in  Lent,  and  have  another  rouse  to  the  health  of 
the  lovely  Catharine." 

**  Have  with  you  in  half-an-hour,"  said  Oliver,  "  and  see 
who  will  quaff  the  largest  flagon,  or  sing  the  loudest  glee.  Nay, 
I  will  be  merry,  in  what  remains  of  Fastem's  Even,  should 
Lent  find  me  with  my  mouth  closed  forever." 

"Farewell,  then,"  cried  his  mates  in  the  morrice;  ** fare- 
well, slashing  Bonnet-maker,  till  we  meet  again." 

The  morrice-dancers  accordingly  set  out  upon  their  farther 
progress,  dancing  and  caroling  as  they  went  along  to  the  sound 
of  four  musicians,  who  led  the  joyous  band,  while  Simon  Glover 
drew  their  Coryphaeus  into  his  house,  and  placed  him  in  a  chair 
by  his  parlor  fire. 

**  But  where  is  your  daughter  ? "  said  Oliver.  "  She  is  the 
bait  for  us  brave  blades." 

"Why,  truly,  she  keeps  her  apartment,  neighbor  Oliver; 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  she  keeps  her  bed." 

"  Why,  then  will  I  up  stairs  to  see  her  in  her  sorrow — ^you 
have  marred  my  ramble.  Gaffer  Glover,  and  you  owe  me  amends 
— a  roving  blade  like  me — I  will  not  lose  both  the  lass  and  the 
glass. — Keeps  her  bed,  does  she? 

**  My  dog  and  I  we  have  i  trick 
To  visit  maids  when  they  are  sick ; 
When  they  are  sick  and  like  to  die, 
O  thither  do  come  my  dog  and  I. 

<*  And  when  I  die,  as  needs  must  hap, 
Then  bury  me  under  the  good  ale-tap 
With  folded  arms  there  let  me  lie 
Cheek  for  jowl,  my  dog  and  L" 

"  Canst  thou  not  be  serious  for  a  moment,  neighbor  Proud- 
fute  ? "  said  the  Glover ;  "  I  want  a  word  of  conversation  with 
you." 

"  Serious  ? "  answered  the  visitor  \  "  why,  I  have  been  serious 
all  this  day — I  can  hardly  open  my  mouth,  but  something  comes 
out  about  death,  a  burial,  or  suchlike — the  most  serious  sub- 
jects that  I  wot  of." 

"  St.  John,  man  ! "  said  the  Glover,  "art  thou  fey  .> " 

"  No,  not  a  whit — it  is  not  my  own  death  which  these  gloomy 
fancies  foretell — ^I  have  a  strong  horoscope,  and  shall  live  for 
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fifty  years  to  come.  But  it  is  the  case  of  the  poor  fellow — the 
Douglas-man,  whom  I  struck  down  at  the  fray  of  St.  Valentine's 
— he  died  last  night — it  is  that  which  weighs  on  my  conscience, 
and  awakens  sad  fancies.  Ah,  Father  Simon,  we  martialists 
that  have  spilt  blood  in  our  choler,  have  dark  thoughts  at  times 
— I  sometimes  wish  that  my  knife  had  cut  nothing  but  worsted 
thrums." 

'*  And  I  wish,"  said  Simon,  ''  that  mine  had  cut  nothing  but 
buck's  leather,  for  it  has  sometimes  cut  my  own  fingers.  But 
thou  mayst  spare  thy  remorse  for  this  bout ;  there  was  but  one 
man  dangerously  hurt  at  the  affray,  and  it  was  he  from  whom 
Henry  Smith  hewed  the  hand,  and  he  is  well  recovered.  His 
name  is  Black  Quentin,  one  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  followers. 
He  has  been  sent  privately  back  to  his  own  country  of  Fife/' 

"  What,  Black  Quentin  ? — why,  that  is  the  very  man  that 
Henry  and  I,  as  we  ever  keep  close  together,  struck  at  in  the 
same  nK>ment,  only  my  blow  fell  somewhat  earlier.  I  fear 
farther  feud  will  come  of  it,  and  so  does  the  Provost. — And  is 
he  recovered  ?  Why,  then,  I  will  be  jovial,  and  since  thou  wilt 
not  let  me  see  how  Kate  becomes  her  night-gear,  I  will  back  to 
the  Griffin,  to  my  mbrrice-dancers." 

"  Nay,  stay  but  one  instant. — ^Thou  art  a  comrade  of  Henry 
W3md,  and  hast  done  him  the  service  to  own  one  or  two  deeds, 
amd  this  last  among  others.  I  would  thou  couldst  clear  him  of 
other  charges,  with  which  fame  hath  loaded  him." 

"  Nay,  I  will  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  they  are  as  false 
as  hell.  Father  Simon.  What — blades  and  targets  1  shall  not 
men  j:>f  the  sword  stick  together  ? " 

"  Nay,  neighbor  Bonnet-maker,  be  patient ;  thou  mayst  do 
the  Smith  a  kind  turn,  an  thou  takest  this  matter  the  right  way. 
I  have  chosen  thee  to  consult  with  anent  this  matter — not  that 
I  hold  thee  the  wisest  head  in  Perth,  for  should  I  say  so  I  should 
lie." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  self-satisfied  Bonnet-maker;  *' I 
know  where  you  think  my  fault  lies — ^you  cool  heads  think  we 
hotheads  are  fools — I  have  heard  men  call  Henry  Wynd  such 
a  score  of  times." 

"  Fool  enough  and  cool  enough  may  rhyme  together  passing 
well,"  said  the  Glover ;  "  but  thon  art  good-natured,  and  I  think 
lovest  this  crony  of  thine.  It  stands  awkwardly  with  us  and 
him  just  now,"  continued  Simon.  "  Thou  knowest  there  hath 
been  some  talk  of  marriage  between  my  daughter  Catharine  and 
Henry  Gow?" 

**  I  have  heard  some  such  song  since  St.  Valentine's  Mom—' 
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Ah  !  he  that  shall  win  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  must  be  a  happ^ 
man — and  yet  marriage  spoils  many  a  pretty  fellow.  I  myself 
somewhat  regret " 

**  Prithee,  truce  with  thy  regrets  for  the  present,  man/'  inter- 
rupted the  Glover,  somewhat  peevishly.  "You  must  know, 
Oliver,  that  some  of  these  talking  women,  who,  I  think,  make 
all  the  business  of  the  world  their  own,  have  accused  Henry  of 
keeping  light  company  with  glee-women  and  suchlike.  Catha- 
rine took  it  to  heart  \  and  I  held  my  child  insulted,  that  he  had 
not  waited  upon  her  like  a  Valentine,  but  had  thrown  himself 
into  unseemly  society  on  the  very  day  when,  by  ancient  custom, 
he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  press  his  interest  with  my 
daughter.  Therefore  when  he  came  hither  late  on  the  evening 
of  St.  Valentine's,  I,  like  a  hasty  old  fool,  bid  him  go  home  to 
the  company  he  had  left,  and  denied  him  admittance.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  may  have  been 
too  rash  in  the  matter.  She  is  my  only  child,  and  the  grave 
should  have  her  sooner  than  a  debauchee.  But  I  have  hitherto 
thought  I  knew  Henry  Gow  as  if  he  were  my  son.  I  cannot 
think  he  would  use  us  thus,  and  it  may  be  there  are  means  of 
explaining  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.  I  was  led  to  ask  Dwin- 
ing,  who  is  said  to  have  saluted  the  Smith  while  he  was  walk- 
ing with  his  choice  mate — if  I  am  to  believe  his  words,  this 
wench  was  the  Smith's  cousin,  Joan  Letham  But  thou  knowest 
that  the  potter-carrier  ever  speaks  one  language  with  hb  vis- 
age, and  another  with  his  tongue — Now,  thou,  Oliver,  hast  too 
little  wit — I  mean,  too  much  hones^ — to  belie  the  truth,  and 
as  Dwining  hinted  that  thou  also  hadst  seen  her " 

"  I  see  her,  Simon  Glover  I  Will  Dwining  say  that  I  saw 
her?'» 

"No,  not  precisely  that— but  he  says  you  told\^m  you  had 
met  the  Smith  thus  accompanied.'' 

"  He  lies,  and  I  will  pound  him  into  a  gallipot ! "  said  Oliver 
Proudfute. 

"How  ?    Did  you  never  tell  him  then  of  such  a  meeting  ? " 

"  What  an  if  I  did  ? "  said  the  Bonnet-maker.  "  Did  not  he 
swear  that  he  would  never  repeat  again  to  living  mortal  what  I 
communicated  to  him  ?  and  therefore,  in  telling  the  occurrent 
to  you  he  hath  made  himself  a  liar." 

"  Thou  didst  not  meet  the  Smith,  then,"  said  Simon,  "  with 
such  a  loose  baggage  as  fame  reports  ? " 

"Lack-a-day,  not  I — perhaps  I  did,  perhaps  I  did  not 
Think,  Father  Simon — I  have  been  a  four-years  married  man, 
aad  can  you  expect  me  to  remember  the  turn  of  a  glee-woman's 
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Ankle,  the  trip  of  her  toe,  the  lace  upon  her  petticoat,  and  such 
toys?  No,  I  leave  that  to  unmarried  wags,  like  my  gossip 
Henry." 

"  The  upshot  is,  then,"  said  the  Glover,  much  vexed,  "you 
ad  meet  lum  on  St.  Valentine's  day  walking  the  public 
streets " 

^  Not  so,  neighbor ;  I  met  him  in  the  most  distant  and  dark 
lane  in  Perth,  steering  full  for  his  own  house,  with  bag  and 
baggage,  which,  as  a  gallant  fellow,  he  carried  in  his  arms,  the 
puppy  dog  on  one,  and  the  jilt  herself  (and  to  my  thought  ^he 
was  a  pretty  one)  hanging  upon  the  other." 

"  Now,  by  good  St.  John,"  said  the  Glover,  "  this  infancy 
would  maJce  a  Christian  man  renounce  his  faith,  and  worship 
Mahound  in  very  anger !  But  he  has  seen  the  last  ot  my 
daughter.  I  would  rather  she  went  to  the  wild  Highlands  with 
a  barel^^ged  cateran,  than  wed  with  one  who  could,  at  such  a 
season,  so  broadly  forget  honor  and  decency — Out  upon  him  !  " 

"Tush!  tush!  father  Simon,"  said  the  liberal-minded 
Bonnet-maker;  "you  consider  not  the  nature  of  young  blood. 
Their  company  was  not  long,  for — to  speak  truth,  I  did  keep  a 
little  watch  on  him — I  met  him  before  sunrise,  conducting;  his 
errant  damsel  to  the  Lady's  Stairs,  the  wench  might  embark 
on  the  Tay  from  Perth  \  and  I  know  for  certainty  (for  I  made 
inquiry),  that  she  sailed  in  a  gabbart  for  Dundee.  So  you  see 
it  was  but  a  slight  escape  of  youth." 

**  And  he  came  here,"  said  Simon,  bitterly,  "  beseeching  for 
admittance  to  my  daughter,  while  he  had  his  harlot  awaiting 
him  at  home !  I  had  rather  he  had  slain  a  score  of  men  ! — It 
skills  not  talking,  least  of  all  to  thee,  Oliver  Proudfute,  who,  if 
thou  art  not  such  a  one  as  himself,  would  fain  be  thought  so. 
But—" 

"  Nay,  think  not  of  it  so  seriously,"  said  Oliver,  who  began 
to  reflect  on  the  mischief  his  tattling  was  likely  to  occasion  to 
hb  friend,  and  on  the  consequences  of  Henry  Gow's  displeas- 
ure, when  he  should  learn  the  disclosure  which  he  had  made 
ra  Jier  in  vanity  of  heart  than  in  evil  intention.  "  Consider," 
he  continued,  "  that  there  are  follies  belonging  to  youth.  Oc- 
casion provokes  men  to  such  frolics,  and  confession  wipes 
them  off.  I  care  not  if  I  tell  thee,  that  though  my  wife  be  as 
goodly  a  woman  as  the  city  has,  yet  I  myself " 

"  reace,  silly  braggart,"  said  the  Glover,  in  high  wrath, "  thy 
loves  and  thy  battles  are  alike  apocryphal.  If  thou  must  needs 
He,  which  I  think  is  thy  nature,  canst  thou  invent  no  falsehood 
that  nuty  at  least  do  thee  some  credit?    Do  I  not  see  through 
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thee,  as  I  could  see  the  light  through  the  horn  of  a  base  lan- 
tern ?  Do  I  not  know,  thou  filthy  weaver  of  rotten  worsted, 
that  thou  durst  no  more  cross  the  threshold  of  thy  own  door,  if 
thy  wife  heard  of  thy  making  such  a  boast,  than  thou  darest 
cross  naked  weapons  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  who  has 
drawn  a  sword  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  ?  By  St.  John,  it 
were  paying  you  for  your  tale-bearing  trouble,  to  send  thy 
Maudie  word  of  thy  gay  brags." 

The  Bonnet-maker,  at  this  threat,  started  as  if  a  cross-bow 
bolt  had  whizzed  past  his  head  when  least  expected.  And  it 
was  with  a  trembling  voice  that  he  replied,  "  Nay,  good  father 
Glover,  thou  takest  too  much  credit  for  thy  gray  hairs.  Con- 
sider, good  neighbor,  thou  art  too  old  for  a  young  martialist  to 
wrangle  with.  And  in  the  matter  of  my  Maudie,  I  can  trust 
thee,  for  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  less  willing  than  thou  to 
break  the  peace  of  families." 

"  Trust  thy  coxcomb  no  longer  with  me,"  said  the  incensed 
Glover ;  *'  but  take  thyself,  and  the  thing  thou  cairst  a  head, 
out  of  my  reach,  lest  I  borrow  back  five  minutes  of  my  youth, 
and  break  thy  pate  1 " 

"  You  have  had  a  merry  Fastem's  Even,  neighbor,"  said  the 
Bonnet-maker,  "'  and  I  wish  you  a  quiet  sleep ;  we  shall  meet 
better  friends  to-morrow." 

**  Out  of  my  doors  to-night  I  "  said  the  Glover.  "  I  am 
ashamed  so  idle  a  tongue  as  thine  should  have  power  to  move 
me  thus. — Idiot — beast — loose-tongued  coxcomb  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  as  the  Bonnet-maker 
disappeared  ;  "  that  a  fellow  made  up  of  lies  should  not  have 
had  the  grace  to  frame  one  when  it  might  have  covered  the 
shame  of  a  friend !  And  I — what  am  I,  that  I  should,  in  my 
secret  mind,  wish  that  such  a  gross  insult  to  me  and  my  child 
had  been  glossed  over  ?  Yet  such  was  my  opinion  of  Henry, 
that  I  would  have  willingly  believed  the  grossest  figment  the 
swaggering  ass  could  have  invented.  Well ! — ^it  skills  not  think- 
\xi^  of  it.  Our  honest  name  must  be  maintained,  though  every- 
thing else  should  go  to  ruin." 

While  the  Glover  thus  moralized  on  the  unwelcome  confir* 
nation  of  the  tale  he  wished  to  think  untrue,  the  expelled 
morrice-dancer  had  leisure,  in  the  composing  air  of  a  cool  and 
dark  February  night,  to  meditate  on  the  consequences  of  the 
Glover's  unrestrained  anger. 

"  But  it  is  nothing,"  he  bethought  himself,  "  to  the  wrath 
of  Henr>»  W)md,  who  hath  killed  a  man  for  much  less  than 
placing  displeasure  betwixt  him  and  Catharine,  as  well  as  her 
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fiery  old  father.  Certainly  I  were  better  have  denied  everything. 
But  the  humor  of  seeming  a  knowing  gallant  (as  in  truth  I  am) 
fairly  overcame  me.  Were  I  best  go  to  finish  the  revel  at  the 
Griffin  ? — ^but  then  Maudie  will  rampauge  on  my  return, — ay, 
and  this  being  holiday  even  I  may  claim  a  privilege — I  have  it 
— I  will  not  to  the  Griffin — I  will  to  the  Smith's,  who  must  be 
at  home,  since  no  one  hath  seen  him  this  day  amid  the  revel. 
I  will  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  offer  my  inter- 
cession with  the  Glover.  Harry  is  a  simple  downright  fellow, 
and  though  I  think  he  is  my  better  in  a  broil,  yet  in  discourse 
I  can  turn  him  my  own  way.  The  streets  are  now  quiet — the 
night,  too,  is  dark,  and  I  may  step  aside  if  I  meet  any  rioters. 
I  will  to  the  Smith's,  and,  securing  him  for  my  friend,  I  care 
little  for  old  Simon.  St.  Ringan  bear  me  well  through  this 
night,  and  I  will  clip  my  tongue  out  ere  it  shall  run  my  head 
into  such  peril  again.  Yonder  old  fellow,  when  his  blood  was 
up,  looked  more  like  a  carver  of  buff-jerkins  than  a  clipper  of 
kid-gloves." 

With  these  reflections,  the  puissant  Oliver  walked  swiftly, 
yet  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  towards  the  wvnd,  in  which 
the  Smith,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  had  his  habitation.  But 
his  evil  fortune  had  not  ceased  to  pursue  him.  As  he  turned 
into  the  High,  or  principal  street,  he  heard  a  burst  of  music 
very  near  him,  followed  by  a  loud  shout 

" My  merry  mates,  the  morrice-dancers,"  thought  he ;  "I 
would  know  old  Jeremy's  rebeck  among  a  hundred.  I  will 
venture  across  the  street  ere  they  pass  on — if  I  am  espied,  I 
shall  have  the  renown  of  some  private  quest,  which  may  do  me 
honor  as  a  roving  blade." 

With  these  longings  for  distinction  among  the  gay  and  gal- 
lant, combated,  however,  internally,  by  more  prudential  consider- 
ations, the  Bonnet-maker  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  street. 
But  the  revellers,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  accompanied  by 
torches,  the  flash  of  which  fell  upon  Oliver,  whose  light-colored 
habit  made  him  the  more  distinctly  visible.  The  general  shout 
of  "  A  prize,  a  prize,"  overcame  the  noise  of  the  minstrel,  and 
before  &e  Bonnet-maker  could  determine  whether  it  were  better 
to  stand  or  fly,  two  active  young  men,  clad  in  fantastic  maskine 
habits,  resembling  wild  men,  and  holding  great  clubs,  seized 
upon  him,  saying  in  a  tragical  tone,  "  Yield  thee,  man  of  bells 
and  bombast ;  yield  thee,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  or  truly  thou  art 
but  a  dead  morrice-dancer." 

"  To  whom  shall  I  yield  me  ? "  said  the  Bonnet-maker,  with 
a  faltering  voice ;  for  though  he  saw  he  had  to  do  with  a  party 
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of  mummers  who  were  afoot  for  pleasure,  yet  he  observed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  far  above  his  class,  and  he  lost 
the  audacity  necessary  to  support  his  part  in  a  game  where  the 
inferior  was  likely  to  come  by  the  worst. 

*'  Dost  thou  parley,  slave  ?  "  answered  one  of  the  maskers  ; 
"  and  must  I  show  thee  that  thou  art  a  captive,  by  giving  thee 
incontinently  the  bastinado  ?  " 

**  By  no  moans,  puissant  man  of  Ind,'*  said  the  Bonnet-maker ; 
"  lo,  I  am  conformable  to  your  pleasure." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  those  who  had  arrested  him,  "come 
and  do  homage  to  the  Emperor  of  Mimes,  King  of  Caperers, 
and  Grand  Duke  of  the  Dark  Hours,  and  explain  by  what  right 
thou  art  so,  presumptuous  as  to  prance  and  jingle,  and  wear 
out  shoe-leather  within  his  dominions,  without  paying  him 
tribute.  KnoVst  thou  not  thou  hast  incurred  the  pains  of  high 
treason  ? '' 

"That  were  hard,  methinks,"  said  poor  Oliver,  "since  I 
knew  not  that  his  Grace  exercised  the  government  this  evening. 
But  I  am  willing  to  redeem  the  forfeit,  if  the  purse  of  a  poor 
Bonnet-maker  may,  by  the  mulct  of  a  gallon  of  wine,  or  some 
such  matter." 

"  Bring  him  befoi  e  the  Emperor,"  was  the  universal  cry ; 
and  the  morrice-dancer  was  placed  before  a  slight,  but  easy  and 
handsome  figure  of  a  young  man,  splendidly  attired,  having  a 
cincture  and  tiara  of  peacock's  feathers,  then  brought  from  the 
East  as  a  marvellous  rarity ;  a  short  jacket  and  under-dress  of 
leopard's  skin  fitted  closely  the  rest  of  his  person,  which  was 
attired  in  fiesh-colored  silk,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary  idea 
of  an  Indian  prince.  He  wore  sandals,  fastened  on  with  ribbons 
of  scarlet  silk,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  fan.  snrh  as  ladies 
then  used,  composed  of  the  same  feathers,  assembled  into  a 
plume  or  tuft 

"  What  mister  wight  have  we  here,"  said  the  Indian  chief, 
"  who  dares  to  tie  the  bells  of  a  morrice  on  the  ankles  of  a  dull 
ass  ? — Hark  ye,  friend,  your  dress  should  make  you  a  subject 
ol  ours,  since  our  empire  extends  over  all  Merryland,  including 
mimes  and  minstrels  of  every  description. — What,  tongue-tied } 
He  lacks  wine — minister  to  him  our  nutshell  full  of  sack." 

A  huge  calabash  full  of  sack  was  offered  to  the  lips  of  the 
supplicant,  while  this  prince  of  revellers  exhorted  him, — 

"  Crack  me  this  nut,  and  do  it  handsomely,  and  without 
wry  faces." 

But,  however  Oliver  might  have  relished  a  moderate  sip  of 
tbe  same  good  wine,  he  was  terrified  at  the  quantity  he  was 
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required  to  deal  with.  He  drank  a  draught,  and  then  entreated 
for  mercy. 

**  So  please  your  princedom,  I  have  yet  far  to  go,  and  if  I 
were  to  swallow  your  Grace's  bounty,  for  which  accept  my 
dutiful  thanks,  I  should  not  be  able  to  stride  over  the  next 
kennel." 

**  Art  thou  in  case  to  bear  thyself  like  a  galliard  ?  Now,  cut 
me  a  caper — ha  I  one — two — Uiree — admirable  !  again — give 
him  the  spur  " — (here  a  satellite  of  the  Indian  gave  Oliver  a 
slight  touch  with  his  sword) — "  Nay,  that  is  best  of  all — ^he 
sprang  like  a  cat  in  a  gutter  !  Tender  him  the  nut  once  more 
— ^nay,  no  compulsion,  he  has  paid  forfeit,  and  deserves  not 
only  free  dismissal  but  reward.  Kneel  down,  kneel,  and  arise 
Sir  Knight  of  the  Calabash  I  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  one  of 
you  lend  me  a  rapier." 

"  Oliver,  may  it  please  your  honor — I  mean  your  princi- 
pality." 

"  Oliver,  man  ?  nay,  then  thou  art  one  of  the  Douze  peers  ♦ 
already,  and  fate  has  forestalled  our  intended  promotion.  Yet 
rise  up,  sweet  Sir  Oliver  Thatchpate,  Knight  of  the  honorable 
order  of  the  Pumpkin — Rise  up,  in  the  name  of  Nonsense, 
and  begone  about  thine  own  concerns,  and  the  devil  go  with 
Aee." 

So  saying,  the  Prince  of  the  revels  bestowed  a  smart  blow 
with  the  flat  of  the  weapon  across  the  Bonnet-maker's  shoul- 
ders, who  sprung  to  his  feet  with  more  alacrity  of  motion  than 
he  had  hitherto  displayed,  and,  accelerated  by  the  laugh  and 
halloo  which  arose  behind  him,  arrived  at  the  Smith's  house 
before  he  stopped,  with  the  same  speed  with  which  a  hunted 
fox  makes  for  his  den. 

It  was  not  till  the  affrighted  Bonnet-maker  had  struck  a 
blow  on  the  door,  that  he  recollected  he  ought  to  have  be- 
thought himself  beforehand  in  what  manner  he  was  to  present 
himself  before  Henry,  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  his  rash 
communications  to  Simon  Glover.  No  one  answered  to  his  first 
knock,  and,  perhaps,  as  these  reflections  arose,  in  the  moment- 
ary pause  of  recollection  which  circumstances  permitted,  the 
perplexed  Bonnet-maker  might  have  flinched  from  his  purpose, 
and  made  his  retreat  to  his  own  premises,  without  venturing 
upon  the  interview  which  he  had  purposed.  But  a  distant 
strain  of  minstrelsy  revived  his  apprehensions  of  falling  once 
nore  into  the  hands  of  the  gay  maskers  from  whom  he  had  et- 

*  Tlw  twthft  petn  of  Chnrfemagne,  immorul  in  romanoe. 
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caped,  and  he  renewed  his  summons  on  the  door  of  the  Smith's 
dwelling,  with  a  hurried,  though  faltering  hand.  He  was  then 
appalled  by  the  deep,  yet  not  unmusical  voice  of  Henry  Gow, 
who  answered  from  within, — "  Who  calls  at  this  hour  ?— and 
what  is  it  that  you  want  ?  " 

"  It  is  I— Oliver  Proudfute,"  replied  the  Bonnet-maker ;  **  I 
have  a  merry  jest  to  tell  you,  gossip  Henry." 

"  Carry  thy  foolery  to  some  other  market  I  am  in  no 
jesting  humor,"  said  Henry.  **  Go  hence — I  will  see  no  one 
to-night." 

"  But,  gossip— good  gossip,"  answered  the  martialist,  with- 
out, '^  I  2Mn  beset  with  villains,  and  beg  the  shelter  of  your 
roof  I" 

**  Fool  that  thou  art !  "  replied  Henry ;  "  no  dunghill  cock, 
the  most  recreant  that  has  fought  this  Pastern's  Eve,  would 
ruffle  his  feathers  at  such  a  craven  as  thou  !  " 

At  this  moment  another  strain  of  minstrelsy,  and,  as  the 
Bonnet-maker  conceived,  one  which  approached  much  nearer, 
goaded  his  apprehensions  to  the  uttermost ;  and,  in  a  voice,  the 
tones  of  which  expressed  the  undisguised  extremity  of  instant 
fear,  he  exclaimed,— 

"  For  the  sake  of  our  old  gossipred,  and  for  the  love  of  Our 
blessed  Lady,  admit  me,  Henry,  if  you  would  not  have  me 
found  a  bloody  corpse  at  thy  door,  slain  by  the  bloody-minded 
Douglasses ! " 

"  That  would  be  a  shame  to  me,"  thought  the  good-natured 
Smith ;  "  and  sooth  to  say,  his  peril  may  be  real.  There  are 
roving  hawks  that  will  strike  at  a  sparrow  as  soon  as  a  heron." 

With  these  reflections,  half-muttered,  half-spoken,  Henry 
undid  his  well-fastened  door,  proposing  to  reconnoitre  the  real- 
ity of  the  danger  before  he  permitted  his  unwelcome  guest  to 
enter  the  house.  But  as  he  looked  abroad  to  ascertain  how 
matters  stood,  Oliver  bolted  in  like  a  scared  deer  into  a  thick- 
et, and  harbored  himself  by  the  Smith's  kitchen-fire,  before 
Henry  could  look  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  satisfy  himself 
there  were  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  the  apprehensive  fugitive. 
He  secured  his  door,  therefore,  and  returned  into  the  kitchen 
displeased  that  he  had  suffered  his  gloomy  solitude  to  be  in* 
traded  upon  by  sympathizing  with  apprehensions,  which  he 
thought  he  might  have  known  were  so  easily  excited  as  those 
of  his  timid  townsman. 

"How  now.>"  he  said,  coldly  enough,  when  he  saw  the 
Bonnet-maker  calmly  seated  by  his  hearth.  "What  foolish 
revel  is  this,  Master  Oliver  ? — I  see  no  one  near  to  harm  you." 
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•*Give  me  a  drink,  kind  gossip,"  said  Oliver ;  "  I  am  choked 
with  the  haste  I  have  made  to  come  hither." 

"  I  have  sworn,"  said  Henry,  "  that  this  shall  be  no  revel 
night  in  thb  house. — I  am  in  my  work-day  clothes,  as  you  see, 
and  keep  fast,  as  I  have  reason,  instead  of  holiday.  You  hav« 
had  wassail  enough  for  the  holiday  evening,  for  you  speak 
thick  ahready — If  you  wish  more  ale  or  wine  you  must  go  else- 
where." 

"  I  have  had  over  much  wassail  already,"  said  poor  Oliver, 
**  and  have  been  well-nigh  drowned  in  it. — That  accursed  cala- 
bash ! — A  draught  of  water,  kind  gossip — you  will  not  surely 
let  me  ask  for  that  in  vain  ?  or,  if  it  is  your  will,  a  cup  of  cold 
small  ale/' 

"  Nay,  if  that  be  all,*'  said  Henry,  "  it  shall  not  be  lacking. 
But  it  must  have  been  much  which  brought  thee  to  the  pass  of 
asking  for  either." 

So  saying,  he  filled  a  quart  flagon  from  a  barrel  that  stood 
nigh,  and  presented  it  to  his  guest.  Oliver  eagerly  accepted  it, 
raised  it  to  his  head  with  a  trembling  hand,  imbibed  the  con- 
tents with  lips  which  quivered  with  emotion,  and,  though  the 
potation  was  as  thin  as  he  had  requested,  so  much  was  he  ex- 
hausted with  the  combined  fears  of  alarm  and  of  former  revelry, 
that  when  he  placed  the  flagon  on  the  oak  table,  he  uttered  a 
deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Well,  now  you  have  had  your  draught,  gossip,"  said  the 
Smith, "  what  is  it  you  want  ?  Where  are  those  that  threatened 
you  ?    I  could  see  no  one." 

"  No— but  there  were  twenty  chased  me  into  the  wynd," 
said  Oliver,  "  But  when  they  saw  us  together,  you  know,  they 
lost  the  courage  that  brought  all  of  them  upon  one  of  us." 

"  Nay,  do  not  trifle,  friend  Oliver,"  replied  his  host ;  "  my 
mood  lies  not  that  way." 

"  I  jest  not,  by  St.  John  of  Perth.  I  have  been  stayed  and 
foully  outraged  "  (gliding  his  hand  sensitively  over  the  place 
affected)  "  by  mad  David  of  Rothsay,  roaring  Ramorny,  and 
the  rest  of  them.     They  made  me  drink  a  firkin  of  Malvoisie." 

"Thou  speakest  folly,  man — Ramorny  is  sick  nigh  to  death, 
as  the  potter-carrier  everywhere  reports  ;  they  and  he  cannot 
surely  rise  at  midnight  to  do  such  frolics." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Oliver  ;  "  but  I  saw  the  party  by 
torch-light,  and  I  can  make  bodily  oath  to  the  bonnets  I  made 
for  them  since  last  Innocent's.  They  are  of  a  quaint  device, 
and  I  should  know  my  own  stitch.'^ 

•*  Well,  thou  mayst  have  had  wrong,"  answered  Henry.     "  If 
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thou  art  in  real  danger,  I  will  cause  them  get  a  bed  for  thee 
here.  But  you  must  fill  it  presently,  for  I  am  not  in  the  humor 
of  talking.'^ 

**  Nay,  I  would  thank  thee  for  my  quarters  for  a  night,  only 
my  Maudie  will  be  angry — that  is,  not  angry,  for  that  I  care 
not  for — ^but  the  truth  is,  she  is  over  anxious  on  a  revel  night 
like  this,  knowing  my  humor  is  like  thine,  for  a  word  and  a 
blow." 

"  Why,  then,  go  home,**  said  the  Smith,  "  and  show  her  that 
her  treasure  is  in  safety.  Master  Oliver — the  streets  are  quiet 
—and,  to  speak  a  blunt  word,  I  would  be  alone." 

'^  Nay,  but  I  have  things  to  speak  with  thee  about  of  mo- 
ment," replied  Oliver,  who,  afraid  to  stay,  seemed  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  "  There  has  been  a  stir  in  our  city  council  about  the 
affair  of  St.  Valentine's  Even.  The  Provost  told  me  not  four 
hours  since,  that  the  Douglas  and  he  had  agreed  that  the  feud 
should  be  decided  by  a  yeoman  on  either  part,  and  that  our 
acquaintance,  the  Devil's  Dick,  was  to  waive  his  gentry  and 
take  up  the  cause  for  Douglas  and  the  nobles,  and  that  you  or 
I  should  fight  for  the  Fair  City.  Now,  though  I  am  the  elder 
burgess,  yet  I  am  willing,  for  the  love  and  kindness  we  have 
always  borne  to  each  other,  to  give  thee  the  precedence,  and 
content  myself  with  the  humbler  office  of  stickler."  * 

Henry  Smith,  though  angry,  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile. 

"  If  it  is  that  which  breaks  thy  quiet,  and  keeps  thee  out  of 
thy  bed  at  midnight,  I  will  make  the  matter  easy.  Thou  shalt 
not  lose  the  advantage  offered  thee.  I  have  fought  a  score  of 
duels — far,  far  too  many.  Thou  hast,  I  think,  only  encountered 
with  thy  wooden  Soldan — it  were  unjust — unfair — unkind — ^in 
me  to  abuse  thy  friendly  offer.  So  go  home,  good  fellow,  and 
let  not  the  fear  of  losing  honor  disturb  thy  slumbers.  Rest 
assured  that  thou  shalt  answer  the  challenge,  as  good  right 
thou  hast,  having  had  injury  from  this  rough-rider." 

"Gramercy,  and  thank  thee  kindly,"  said  Oliver,  much 
embarrassed  by  his  friend's  unexpected  deference ;  "  thou  art 
the  good  friend  I  have  always  thought  thee.  But  I  have  as 
much  friendship  for  Henry  Smith  as  he  for  Oliver  Proudfute. 
I  swear  by  St.  John,  I  will  not  fight  in  this  quarrel  to  thy  pre- 
judice. So,  having  said  so,  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta* 
tion,  since  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  mansworn,  though  it  were 
to  fight  twenty  duels." 

**  Hark  thee,"  said  the  Smith,  "  acknowledge  thou  art  afraid, 

*  The  Mcooda  in  ancient  tingle  combats  were  so  called,  fromJlie  white  sticks  whkk 
^7  carritdf  in  emblea  d  their  duty  to  see  fair  play  between  the  combatants. 
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Oliver ;  tell  the  honest  truth  at  once,  otherwise  I  leave  thee  to 
make  the  best  of  thy  quarrel." 

"  Nay,  good  gossip,"  replied  the  Bonnet-maker,  "  thou 
knowest  I  am  never  afraid.  But,  in  sooth,  this  is  a  desperate 
ruffian ;  and  as  I  have  a  wife — poor  Maudie,  thou  knowest— 
and  a  small  family,  and  thou " 

"  And  I,*'  interrupted  Henry,  hastily,  "  have  none,  and  never 
shall  have." 

"Why,  truly — such  being  the  case — I  would  rather  thou 
fought'st  this  combat  than  I." 

"  Now,  by  our  holidame,  gossip,"  answered  the  Smith,  "  ihc^u 
art  easily  gulled  I  Know,  thou  silly  fellow,  that  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  who  is  ever  a  mer.^  man,  hath  but  jested  with  thee. 
Dost  thou  think  he  would  venture  the  honor  of  the  city  on 
thy  head  ?  or  that  I  would  yield  thee  the  precedence  in  which 
such  a  matter  was  to  be  disputed  ?  Lack-a-day,  go  home,  let 
Mandie  tie  a  warm  nightcap  on  thy  head ;  get  thee  a  warm 
breakfast,  and  a  cup  of  distilled  waters,  and  thou  wilt  be  in 
case  to-morrow  to  fight  thy  wooden  dromond,  or  Soldan  as 
thou  cairst  him,  the  only  thing  thou  wilt  ever  lay  downright 
blow  upon." 

"Ay,  sa/st  thou  so,  comrade?"  answered  Oliver,  much 
relieved,  yet  deeming  it  necessary  to  seem  in  part  offended.  **  I 
dtoe  not  for  thy  dogged  humor;  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  canst 
not  wake  my  patience  to  the  point  of  falling  foul.  Enough — 
we  are  gossips,  and  this  house  is  thine.  Why  should  the  two 
best  blades  in  Perth  clash  with  each  other  ?  What !  I  know 
Ay  rugged  humor,  and  can  forgive  it. — But  is  the  feud  really 
soldered  up  ? " 

"  As  completely  as  ever  hammer  fixed  rivet,"  said  the  Smith. 
"The  town  hath  given  the  Johnstone  a  purse  of  gold,  for  not 
riddins^  them  of  a  troublesome  fellow  called  Oliver  Proudfute, 
when  he  had  him  at  his  mercy ;  and  this  purse  of  gold  buys 
for  the  Provost  the  Sleepless  Isle  ;  which  the  King  grants  him, 
for  the  King  pays  all  in  the  long  run.  And  thus.  Sir  Patrick 
gets  the  comely  Inch,  which  is  opposite  to  his  dwelling,  and  all 
honor  is  saved  on  both  sides,  for  what  is  given  to  the  Provost, 
is  given,  you  understand,  to  the  town.  Besides  all  this,  the 
Douglas  hath  left  Perth  to  march  against  the  Southron,  who, 
men  say,  are  called  into  the  Marches  by  the  false  Earl  of  March. 
So  the  Fair  City  is  quit  of  him  and  his  cumber." 

"  But,  in  St.  John's  name,  how  came  all  that  about,"  said 
Oliver,  "  and  no  one  spoken  to  about  it  ? " 

•«  Why,  look  thee,  friend  Oliver,  this  I  take  to  have  been  the 
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case.  The  fellow  whom  I  cropped  of  a  hand,  is  now  said  to 
have  been  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's,  who  hath  fled  to 
his  motherland  of  Fife,  to  which  Sir  John  himself  is  also  to 
be  banished,  wit'  full  consent  of  every  honest  man.  Now,  any- 
thing which  brmgs  in  Sir  John  Ramorny,  touches  a  much 
greater  man — I  think  Simon  Glover  told  as  much  to  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris.  If  it  be  as  I  guess,  I  have  reason  to  thank  Heaven, 
and  all  the  saints,  I  slabbed  him  not  upon  the  ladder  when  I 
made  him  prisoner." 

**And  I  too  thank  Heaven,  and  all  the  saints,  most  de- 
voutly," said  Oliver.  "I  was  behind  thee,  thou  know^t, 
and " 

"  No  more  of  that,  if  thou  be'st  wise — ^There  are  laws  against 
striking  princes,"  said  the  Smith ;  "  best  not  handle  the  horse- 
shoe till  it  cools.     All  is  hushed  up  now." 

"  If  this  be  so,"  said  Oliver,  partly  disconcerted,  but  still 
more  relieved,  by  tiie  intelligence  he  received  from  his  better 
informed  friend,  "  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris  for  jesting  with  the  honor  of  an  honest  burgess,  being, 
as  he  is.  Provost  of  our  town." 

**  Do,  Oliver ;  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  he  will  bid  his 
yeomen  loose  his  dogs  on  thee. — But  come,  night  wears  apace, 
will  you  be  shogging  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  had  one  word  more  to  say  to  thee,  good  gossip. 
But  first,  another  cup  of  your  cold  ale." 

"  Pest  on  thee,  for  a  fool !  Thou  makest  me  wish  thee 
where  cold  liquors  are  a  scarce  commodity. — ^There,  swill  the 
barrelful  an  thou  wilt." 

Oliver  took  the  second  flagon,  but  drank,  or  rather  seemed 
to  drink,  very  slowly,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  considering  how 
he  should  introduce  his  second  subject  of  conversation,  which 
seemed  rather  delicate  for  the  Smith's  present  state  of  irrita- 
bility. At  length,  nothing  better  occurred  to  him  than  to 
plunge  into  the  subject  at  once,  with,  "  I  have  seen  Simon 
Glover  to-day,  gossip." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Smith,  in  a  low,  deep,  and  stern  tone  of 
voice,  "  and  if  thou  hast,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

**  Nothing — ^nothing,"  answered  the  appalled  Bonnet-maker. 
"Only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  he  questioned 
me  close  if  I  had  seen  thee  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  after  the 
uproar  at  the  Dominicans*,  and  in  what  company  thouwert" 

"  And  I  warrant  thou  told'st  him  thou  met'st  me  with  a  glee- 
woman,  in  the  mirk  loaning  yonder  ? " 

'*  Thou  knowest,  Henry,  I  )uive  x^o^ix  at  lying ;  but  I  mad« 
It  all  up  with  him." 
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**  As  how,  I  pray  you  ? "  said  the  Smith. 

"  Marry,  thus — Father  Simon,  said  I,  you  are  an  old  man, 
and  know  not  the  quality  of  us,  in  whose  veins  youth  is  like 
quicksilver.  You  think,  now,  he  cares  about  this  girl,  said  I, 
and,  perhaps,  that  he  has  her  somewhere  here  in  Perth  in  a 
cx)mer  ?  No  such\natter ;  I  know,  said  I,  and  I  will  make  oath 
to  it,  that  she  left  his  house  early  next  morning  for  Dundee. 
Ha  I  have  I  helped  thee  at  need  ? " 

'^  Truly,  I  think  thou  hast,  and  if  anything  could  add  to  my 
grief  and  vexation  at  this  moment,  it  is,  that  when  I  am  so 
deep  in  the  mire,  an  ass  like  thee  should  place  his  clumsy  hoof 
on  ray  head,  to  sink  me  entirely.  Come,  away  with  thee,  and 
mayst  thou  have  such  luck  as  thy  meddling  humor  deserves, 
and  then,  I  think,  thou  wilt  be  found  with  a  broken  neck  in  the 
next  gutter — Come,  get  you  out,  or  I  will  put  you  to  the  door 
with  head  and  shoulders  forward." 

"  Ha,  ha  I "  exclaimed  Oliver,  laughing  with  some  constraint ; 
*<thou  art  such  a  groom  1  But  in  sadness,  gossip  Henry,  wilt 
thou  not  take  a  turn  with  me  to  my  own  house,  in  the  Meal 
Vennel  ? " 

"  Curse  thee,  no,"  answered  the  Smith. 

**  I  will  bestow  the  wine  on  thee,  if  thou  wilt  go,"  said  Oliver. 

"  I  will  bestow  the  cudgel  on  thee,  if  thou  stay'st,"  said 
Henry. 

"  Nay,  then,  I  will  don  thy  buff-coat  and  cap  of  steel,  and 
walk  with  thy  swashing  step,  and  whistling  thy  pibroch  of, 
*  Broken  Bones  at  Loncarty ; '  and  if  they  take  me  for  thee, 
there  dare  not  four  of  them  come  near  me." 

"  Take  all,  or  anything  thou  wilt,  in  the  fiend's  name  I  only 
be  gone." 

"  Well,  well,  Hal,  we  shall  meet  when  thou  art  in  better 
humor  "  said  Oliver,  who  had  put  on  the  dress. 

"  Go— and  may  I  never  see  thy  coxcombly  face  again  ! " 

Oliver  at  last  relieved  his  host  by  swaggering  off,  imitatina;^ 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  sturdy  step  and  outward  gesture  of  his 
redoubted  companion,  and  whistling  a  pibroch,  composed  on  the 
rout  of  the  Danes  at  Loncarty,  which  he  had  picked  up  from  its 
being  a  favorite  of  the  Smith's,  whom  he  made  a  point  of  imi* 
tating  as  far  as  he  could.  But  as  the  innocent,  though  conceited 
fellow  stepped  out  from  the  entrance  of  the  Wynd,  where  it  com- 
municated with  the  High  Street,  he  received  a  blow  from  behind, 
against  which  his  head-piece  was  no  defence,  and  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot ;  an  attempt  to  mutter  the  name  of  Henry,  to 
whom  he  always  looked  for  protection,  quivering  upon  his  dying 
tongue. 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTEENTH. 

Nay,  I  will  fit  yon  for  a  young  prince. 

Falstafp. 

Wb  return  to  the  revellers,  who  had,  half-an-hour  before, 
witnessed,  with  such  boisterous  applause,  Oliver's  feat  of  agilitTy 
being  the  last  which  the  poor  Bonnet-maker  was  ever  to  eiSiibit, 
and  at  the  hasty  retreat  which  had  followed  it,  animated  by  their 
wild  shout.  After  they  had  laughed  their  fill,  they  passed  on 
their  mirthful  path,  in  frolic  and  jubilee,  stopping  and  frighten- 
ing some  of  the  people  whom  they  met ;  but,  it  must  be  owned, 
without  doing  them  any  serious  injury,  either  in  their  persons 
or  feelings.  At  length,  tired  with  his  rambles,  their  chief  gave 
a  signal  to  his  merry-men  to  close  around  him. 

*We,  my  brave  hearts  and  wise  counsellors,  are,"  he  said, 
*'  the  real  King  *  over  all  in  Scotland  that  is  worth  command- 
ing. We  sway  the  hours  when  the  wine-cup  circulates,  and  when 
beauty  becomes  kind,  when  Frolic  is  awake,  and  gravity  snor- 
ing upon  his  pallet.  We  leave  to  our  vicegerent,  King  Robert, 
the  weary  task  of  controlling  ambitious  nobles,  gratifying  greedy 
clergymen,  subduing  wild  Highlanders,  and  composing  deadly 
feuds.  And  since  our  empire  is  one  of  joy  and  pleasure,  meet 
it  is  that  we  should  haste,  with  all  our  forces,  to  the  rescue  of 
such  as  own  our  sway,  when  they  chance,  by  evil  fortune,  to 
become  the  prisoners  of  care  and  hypochondriac  malady.  I 
speak  in  relation  chiefly  to  Sir  John,  whom  the  vulgar  call 
Ramomy.  We  have  not  seen  him  since  the  onslaught  of  Cur- 
few Street ;  and  though  we  know  he  was  some  deal  hurt  in  that 
matter,  we  cannot  see  why  he  should  not  do  homage  in  leal  and 
duteous  sort. — Here,  you,  our  Calabash  King-at-arms,  did  you 
legally  summon  Sir  John  to  his  part  of  this  evening's  revels  ?  " 

"I  did,  my  lord.'' 

"And  did  you  acquaint  him  that  we  have  for  this  night  sus- 
pended his  sentence  of  banishment,  that  since  higher  powers 
have  settled  that  part,  we  might  at  least  take  a  mirthful  leave 
of  an  old  friend  ?  " 

*  The  Scottiflh  Statute  Book  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  extravagant  and  often 
fatal  frolics  practised  among  our  ancestors  under  the  personages  elected  to  fill  die  high  oftoM 
o<  Qmiu  p/May^Vntxct  ofYule  (  Christmas),  Abbot  of  Unreason,  etc.»  etc.,  correspoodug 
to  the  Boy  Bishop  of  England,  and  the  French  Abbi  eU  Litsse,  or  A  6bas  Lttitim.  Shrav» 
iMc  was  not  less  distingushed  by  such  mumming  dignitaries. 
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"  I  SO  delivered  it,  my  lord,"  answered  the  mimic  herald. 

"  And  sent  he  not  a  word  in  writing,  he  that  piques  himseU 
upon  being  so  great  a  clerk  ? " 

'*  He  was  in  bed,  my  lord,  and  I  might  not  see  him.  So 
far  as  I  hear,  he  hath  lived  very  retired,  harmed  with  some 
bodily  bruises,  malcontent  with  your  Highnesses  displeasure, 
and  doubting  insult  in  the  streets,  he  having  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  burgesses,  when  the  churls  pursued  him  and 
his  two  servants  into  the  Dominican  Convent.  The  servants, 
too,  have  been  removed  to  Fife,  lest  they  should  tell  tales." 

"  Why,  it  was  wisely  done,"  said  the  Prince, — who,  we  need 
not  inform  the  intelligent  reader,  had  a  better  title  to  be  so 
called,  than  arose  from  the  humors  of  the  evening, — "  it  was 
prudently  done  to  keep  light-tongued  companions  out  of  the 
way.  But  Sir  John's  absenting  himself  from  our  solemn  revels, 
so  long  before  decreed,  is  flat  mutiny,  and  disclamation  of 
allegiance.  Or,  if  the  knight  be  really  the  prisoner  of  illness 
and  melancholy,  we  must  ourself  grace  him  with  a  visit,  see- 
mg  there  can  be  no  better  cure  for  those  maladies  than  our  own 
presence,  and  a  gentle  kiss  of  the  calabash — Forward,  ushers, 
minstrels,  guard,  and  attendants  1  Bear  on  high  the  great  em- 
blem of  our  dignity — Up  with  the  calabash,  I  say  !  and  let  the 
merry-men  who  carry  these  firkins,  which  are  to  supply  the 
wine-cup  with  their  life-blood,  be  chosen  with  regard  to  their 
state  of  steadiness.  Their  burden  is  weighty  and  precious,  and 
if  the  fault  is  not  in  our  eyes,  they  seem  to  us  to  reel  and 
stagger  more  than  were  desirable.  Now,  move  on,  sirs,  and  let 
our  minstrels  blow  their  blithest  and  boldest." 

On  they  went  with  tipsy  mirth  and  jollity,  the  numerous 
torches  flashing  their  red  light  against  the  small  windows  of 
the  narrow  streets,  from  whence  night-capped  householders, 
and  sometimes  their  wives  to  boot,  peeped  out  by  stealth  to  see 
what  wild  wassail  disturbed  the  peaceful  streets  at  that  un- 
wonted hour.  At  length  the  jolly  train  halted  before  the  door 
of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  house,  which  a  small  court  divided  from 
the  street. 

Here  they  knocked,  thundered,  and  hollowed,  with  many 
denunciations  of  vengeance  against  the  recusants,  who  refused 
to  open  the  gates.  The  least  punishment  threatened  was  im- 
prisonment in  an  empty  hogshead,  within  the  Massamore  *  of 
the  Prince  of  Pastimes'  feudal  palace,  videlicet,  the  ale-cellar. 

*  The  Ma$$amcrt  or  Massy  M«rg^  the  principal  dungeon  of  the  feudal  cattle,  it  tup- 
poied  to  have  derired  its  name  from  our  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  natioot  at  the  time  ol 
llift  Cnaades.  Dr.  Jamieson  quotes  an  old  Latin  Itinerary  :  "  Proidmua  est  career tabterm* 
■0«t  tive  ut  MAvrt  appellant,  Mazmorra.** 
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But  Eviot,  Ramorny's  page,  heard  and  knew  well  the  charactef 
of  the  intruders  who  knocked  so  boldly,  and  thought  it  better, 
considering  his  master's  condition,  to  make  no  answer  at  all,  in 
hopes  that  the  revel  would  pass  on,  than  to  attempt  to  depre- 
cate their  proceedings,  which  he  knew  would  be  to  no  purpose. 
His  master's  bed-room  looking  into  a  little  garden,  his  page 
hoped  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise ;  and  he  was 
confident  in  the  strength  of  the  outward  gate,  upon  which  he 
resolved  they  should  beat  till  they  tired  themselves,  or  till  the 
tone  of  their  drunken  humor  should  change.  The  revellers 
accordingly  seemed  likely  to  exhaust  themselves,  in  the  noise 
they  made  by  shouting  and  beating  the  door,  when  their  mock 
Prince  (alas  1  too  really  such)  upbraided  them  as  lazy  and  dull 
followers  of  the  god  of  wine  and  of  mirth. 

"  Bring  forward,"  he  said,  "  our  key, — ^yonder  it  lies,  and 
apply  it  to  this  rebellious  gate." 

The  key  he  pointed  at  was  a  large  beam  of  wood,  left  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  with  the  usual  neglect  of  order  character- 
istic of  a  Scottish  borough  of  the  period. 

The  shouting  men  of  Ind  instantly  raised  it  in  their  arms, 
and,  supporting  it  by  their  united  strength,  ran  against  the 
door  with  such  force,  that  hasp,  hinge,  and  staple  jingled,  and 
gave  fair  promise  of  yielding.  Eviot  did  not  choose  to  wait 
the  extremity  of  this  battery ;  he  came  forth  into  the  court,  and 
after  some  momentary  questions  for  form's  sake,  caused  the 
porter  to  undo  the  gate,  as  if  he  had  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized the  midnight  visitors. 

"False  slave  of  an  unfaithful  master,"  said  the  Prince, 
'*  where  is  our  disloyal  subject,  Sir  John  Ramomy,  who  has 
proved  recreant  to  our  summons  ? " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Eviot,  bowing  at  once  to  the  real  and  to 
the  assumed  dignity  of  the  leader  ;  "  my  master  b  just  now 
very  much  indisposed — he  has  taken  an  opiate — ^and — ^jrour 
Highness  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  my  duty  to  him  in  saying,  he 
cannot  be  spoken  with  without  danger  of  his  life." 

"Tushl  tell  me  not  of  danger.  Master  Teviot — Cheviot— 
Eviot — ^what  is  it  they  call  thee  ? — But  show  me  thy  master's 
chamber,  or  rather  undo  me  the  door  of  his  lodging,  and  I  will 
make  a  good  guess  at  it  myself. — Bear  high  the  calabash, 
my  brave  followers,  and  see  that  you  spill  not  a  drop  of  the 
liquor,  which  Dan  Bacchus  has  sent  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases 
of  the  body,  and  cares  of  the  mind.  Advance  it,  I  say,  and 
let  us  see  the  holy  rind  which  encloses  such  precious  liquor." 

The  Prince  made  his  way  into  the  house  accordingly,  aodp 
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acquainted  with  its  interior,  ran  upstairs,  followed  by  Eviot,  in 
vain  imploring  silence,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rou^ 
burst  into  the  room  of  the  wounded  master  of  the  lodging. 

He  who  has  experienced  the  sensation  of  being  compelled 
to  sleep  in  spite  of  racking  bodily  pains,  by  the  administration 
of  a  strong  opiate,  and  of  having  been  again  startled  by  noise 
and  violence  out  of  the  unnatural  state  of  insensibility  in  which 
he  had  been  plunged  by  the  potency  of  the  medicine,  may  be 
able  to  imagine  the  confused  and  alarmed  state  of  Sir  John 
Ramorny's  mind  and  the  agony  of  his  body  which  acted  and 
re-acted  upon  each  other.  If  we  add  to  these  feelings  the 
consciousness  of  a  criminal  command,  sent  forth  and  in  the 
act  of  being  executed,  it  may  give  us  some  idea  of  an  awakening, 
to  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  party,  eternal  sleep  would  be  a  far 
preferable  doom.  The  groan  which  he  uttered  as  the  first 
Sjrmptom  of  returning  sensation,  had  something  in  it  so  terrific, 
that  even  the  revellers  were  awed  into  momentary  silence ;  and 
as  from  the  half  recumbent  posture  in  which  he  had  gone  to 
sleep,  he  looked  around  the  room,  filled  with  fantastic  shapes, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  his  disturbed  intellects,  he  muttered 
to  himself — 

"  It  is  thus  then,  after  all,  and  the  legend  is  true !  These 
are  fiends,  and  I  am  condemned  forever!  The  fire  is  not 
external,  but  I  feel  it — I  feel  it  at  my  heart — burning  as  if  the 
seven  times  heated  furnace  were  doing  its  work  within  ! " 

While  he  cast  ghastly  looks  around  him,  and  struggled  to 
recover  some  share  of  recollection,  Eviot  approached  the 
Prince,  and  falling  on  his  knees  implored  him  to  allow  the 
sq>artment  to  be  cleared. 

"  It  may,"  he  said,  "cost  my  master  his  life." 

"Never  fear,  Cheviot,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Rothsay ;  "were 
he  at  the  gates  of  death,  here  is  what  should  make  the  fiends 
relinquish  their  prey : — Advance  the  calabash,  my  masters." 

'^  It  is  death  for  him  to  taste  it  in  his  present  state,"  said 
Eviot ;  "  if  he  drinks  wine  he  dies." 

"  Some  one  must  drink  it  for  him,  he  shall  be  cured  vicari- 
ously— and  may  our  great  Dan  Bacchus  deign  to  Sir  John 
Ramomy  the  comfort,  the  elevation  of  heart,  the  lubrication  of 
lungs,  and  lightness  of  fancy,  which  are  his  choicest  gifts,  while 
the  faithful  follower,  who  quaffs  in  his  stead,  shall  have  the 
qualms,  the  sickness,  the  racking  of  the  nerves,  the  dimness  of 
Uie  eyes,  and  the  throbbing  of  the  brain,  with  which  our  great 
master  qualifies  gifts  which  would  else  make  us  too  like  the 
gods. — ^What  say  you,  Eviot  ?  will  you  be  the  faithful  follower 
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that  will  quaff  in  your  lord's  behalf,  and  as  his  representative  ? 
Do  this,  and  we  will  hold  ourselves  contented  to  depart,  for, 
methinks,  our  subject  doth  look  something  ghastly." 

"  I  would  do  anything  in  my  slight  power,"  said  Eviot,  "  to 
save  my  master  from  a  draught  which  may  be  his  death,  and 
your  Grace  from  the  sense  that  you  had  occasioned  it.  But 
here  \T,  one  who  will  perform  the  feat  of  good-will,  and  thank 
your  Highness  to  boot." 

•*  Whom  have  we  here  ? "  said  the  Prince,  "  a  butcher — and 
I  think  fresh  from  his  office.  Do  butchers  ply  their  craft  on 
Paster's  Eve  ?    Foh,  how  he  smells  of  blood  ! " 

This  was  spoken  of  Bonthron,  who,  partly  surprised  at  the 
tumult  in  the  house,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  all  dark  and 
silent,  and  partly  stupid  through  the  wine  which  the  wretch  had 
drunk  in  great  quantities,  stood  in  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
staring  at  the  scene  before  him,  with  his  buff-coat  splashed 
with  blood,  and  a  bloody  axe  in  his  hand,  exhibiting  a  ghastly 
and  disgusting  spectacle  to  the  revellers,  who  felt,  though  they 
could  not  tell  why,  fear  as  well  as  dislike  at  his  presence. 

As  they  approached  the  calabash  to  this  ungainly  and 
truculent-looking  savage,  and  as  he  extended  a  hand  soiled,  as 
it  seemed,  with  blood,  to  grasp  it,  the  Prince  called  out, — 

"  Down  stairs  with  him  !  let  not  the  wretch  drink  in  our 
presence ;  find  him  some  other  vessel  than  our  holy  calabash, 
the  emblem  of  our  revels — a  swine's  trough  were  best,  if  it 
could  be  come  by.  Away  with  him !  let  him  be  drenched  to 
purpose,  in  atonement  for  his  master's  sobriety. — Leave  me 
alone  with  Sir  John  Ramorny  and  his  page ;  by  my  honor,  I 
like  not  yon  ruffian's  looks." 

The  attendants  of  the  Prince  left  the  apartment,  and  Eviot 
alone  remained. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Prince,  approaching  the  bed  in  different 
form  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  used — "  I  fear,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  that  this  visit  has  been  unwelcome,  but  it  is  your  own 
fiiult.  Although  you  know  our  old  wont,  and  were  yourself 
participant  of  our  schemes  for  the  evening,  you  have  not  come 
near  us  since  St.  Valentine's — it  is  now  Pastern's  Even,  and 
the  desertion  is  flat  disobedience  and  treason  to  our  kingdom 
af  mirth,  and  the  statutes  of  the  calabash." 

Ramorny  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  a  wavering  eye  upon 
the  Prince ;  then  signed  to  Eviot  to  give  him  something  to 
drink.  A  large  cup  of  ptisan  was  presented  by  the  page,  which 
the  sick  man  swallowed  with  eager  and  trembling  haste. 
He  then  repeatedly  used  the  stimulating  essence  left  for  the 
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purpose  by  the  leech,  and  seemed  to  collect  his  scattered 
tenses. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  dear  Ramorny/'  said  the  Prince  ; 
"  I  know  something  of  that  craft. — How  ?  Do  you  offer  me  the 
left  hand,  Sir  John  ?— that  is  neither  according  to  the  rules  of 
medicine  nor  of  courtesy." 

"  The  right  has  already  done  its  last  act  in  your  Highnesses 
service,"  muttered  the  patient,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 

"  How  mean  you  by  that  ? "  said  the  Prince.  "  I  am  aware 
thy  follower,  Black  Quentin,  lost  a  hand  ;  but  he  can  steal  with 
the  other  as  much  as  will  bring  him  to  the  gallows,  so  his  fate 
cannot  be  much  altered." 

"  It  is  not  that  fellow  who  has  had  the  loss  in  your  Grace's 
service — it  is  I — ^John  of  Ramomy." 

"  You  ? "  said  the  Prince ;  "  you  jest  with  me,  or  the  opiate 
still  masters  your  reason." 

"  If  the  juice  of  all  the  poppies  in  Egypt  were  blended  in 
one  draught,"  said  Ramomy,  "  it  would  lose  influence  over  me, 
when  I  look  upon  this."  He  drew  his  right  arm  from  beneath 
the  cover  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  extending  it  towards  the 
Prince,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  dressings,  "  Were  these  undone 
and  removed,"  he  said,  ''  your  Highness  would  see  that  a 
bloody  stump  is  all  that  remains  of  a  hand  ever  ready  to  un- 
sheath  the  sword  at  your  Grace's  slightest  bidding." 

Rothsay  started  back  in  horror.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  avenged ! " 

"  It  is  avenged  in  small  part,"  said  Ramomy ;  "  that  is,  I 
thought  I  saw  Bonthron  but  now — or  was  it  that  tbe  dream  of 
hell  that  first  arose  in  my  mind  when  I  awakened,  summoned 
up  an  image  so  congenial  ?  Eviot,  call  the  miscreant — that  is, 
if  he  is  fit  to  appear." 

Eviot  retired,  and  presently  returned  with  Bonthron,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  penance,  to  him  no  unpleasing  inflic- 
tion, of  a  second  calabash  of  wine,  the  brute  having  gorged  the 
first  without  much  apparent  alteration  in  his  demeanor. 

"  Eviot,"  said  the  Prince,  "  let  not  that  beast  come  nigh  me. 
My  soul  recoils  from  him  in  fear  and  disgust;  there  is  some- 
thing in  bis  looks  alien  from  my  nature,  and  which  I  shudder 
at  as  at  a  loathsome  snake,  from  which  my  instinct  revolts." 

"  First  hear  him  speak,  my  lord,"  answered  Ramomy ;  "  un- 
less a  wine-skin  were  to  talk,  nothing  could  use  fewer  words.— 
Hast  thou  dealt  with  him,  Bonthron  ? " 

The  savage  raised  the  axe  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand, 
and  brought  it  down  again  edgeways. 
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"  Good.  How  knew  you  your  man  ? — the  niglit,  I  am  told, 
is  dark." 

"  By  sight  and  sound,  garb,  gait,  and  whistle." 

"  Enough,  vanish ! — and,  Eviot,  let  him  have  gold  and  wine 
to  his  brutish  contentment. — Vanish  ! — and  go  thou  with  him." 

**  And  whose  death  is  achieved  ? "  said  the  Prince,  released 
from  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  under  which  he  suffered 
while  the  assassin  was  in  presence.  '^  I  trust  this  is  but  a  jest  ? 
Else  must  I  call  it  a  rash  and  savage  deed.  W^o  has  had  the 
hard  lot  to  be  butchered  by  that  bloody  and  brutal  slave  ? " 

"One  little  better  than  himself,"  said  the  patient;  "a 
wretched  artisan,  to  whom,  however,  fate  gave  the  power  of 
reducing  Ramorny  to  a  mutilated  cripple — a  curse  go  with  his 
base  spirit ! — his  miserable  life  is  but  to  my  revenge  what  a 
drop  of  water  would  be  to  a  furnace.  1  must  speak  briefly,  for 
my  ideas  again  wander ;  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
which  keeps  them  together,  as  a  thong  combines  a  handful  of 
arrows.  You  are  in  danger,  my  lord — I  speak  it  with  certainty 
— you  have  braved  Douglas  and  offended  your  uncle— dis- 
pleased your  father — though  that  were  a  trifle,  were  it  not  for 
the  rest." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  displeased  my  father,"  said  the  Prince 
(entirely  diverted  from  so  insigniflcant  a  thing  as  the  slaughter 
of  an  artisan,  by  the  more  imjportant  subject  touched  upon), 
"  if  indeed  it  be  so.  But  if  I  live,  the  strength  of  the  Douglas 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  craft  of  Albany  shall  little  avail  him ! " 

"  Ay — if—^f'  My  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  *'  with  such  oppo- 
sites  as  you  have,  you  must  not  rest  upon  if  or  but — you  must 
resolve  at  once  to  slay  or  be  slain." 

"  How  mean  you,  Ramorny  ?  your  fever  makes  you  rave," 
answered  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

"No,  my  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  "were  my  frenzy  at  the 
highest,  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment would  qualify  it.  It  may  be  that  regret  for  my  own  loss 
has  made  me  desperate  ;  that  anxious  thoughts  for  your  High- 
ness's  safety  have  made  me  nourish  bold  designs  ;  but  I  have 
all  the  judgment  with  which  Heaven  has  gifted  me,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  if  ever  you  would  brook  the  Scottish  crown,  nay, 
more,  if  ever  you  would  see  another  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  you 
must " 

"  What  is  that  I  must  do,  Ramorny  ? " — said  the  Prince, 
with  an  air  of  dignity  ;  "  nothing  unworthy  of  myself,  I  hope  ? 

"  Nothing,  certainly,  unworthy  or  misbecommg  a  Prince  of 
Scotland,  if  the  blood-stained  annals  of  our  country  tell  the  tale 
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truly ;  but  that  which  may  well  shock  the  nerves  of  a  prince  of 
mimes  and  merry-makers." 

"  Thou  art  severe,  Sir  John  Ramomy,"  said  the  Duke  o£ 
Rothsay,  with  an  air  of  displeasure;  "but  thou  hast  dearly 
bought  a  right  to  censure  us  by  what  thou  hast  lost  in  our 
cause" 

"  My  Lord  of  Rothsay,"  said  the  knight,  "  the  chirurgeon 
who  dressed  this  mutilated  stump,  told  me  that  the  more  I  felt 
the  pain  his  knife  and  brand  inflicted,  the  better  was  my  chance 
of  recovery.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, while  by  doing  so  I  may  be  able  to  bring  you  to  a  sense 
fA  what  is  necessary  for  your  safety.  Your  Grace  has  been  the 
pupil  of  mirthful  folly  too  long  ;  you  must  now  assume  manly 
poUcy,  or  be  crushed  like  a  butterfly,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
flower  you  are  sporting  on." 

"  I  think  I  know  your  cast  of  morals,  Sir  John  ;  you  are 
weary  of  merry  folly — the  churchmen  call  it  vice — and  long  for 
a  little  serious  crime.  A  murder,  now,  or  a  massacre,  would  en- 
hance the  flavor  of  debauch,  as  the  taste  of  the  olive  gives  zest 
to  wine.  But  my  worst  acts  are  but  merry  malice ;  I  have  no 
relish  for  the  bloody  trade,  and  abhor  to  see  or  hear  of  its  being 
acted  even  on  the  meanest  caitiff.  Should  I  ever  fill  the 
throne,  I  suppose,  like  my  father  before  me,  I  must  drop  mv 
own  name,  and  be  dubbed  Robert,  in  honor  of  the  Bruce — ^well, 
and  if  it  be  so,  every  Scots  lad  shall  have  his  flagon  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  around  his  lass's  neck,  and  manhood  shall 
be  tried  by  kisses  and  bumpers,  not  by  dirks  and  dourlachs,  and 
they  shall  write  on  my  grave,  *  Here  lies  Robert,  fourth  of  his 
name.  He  won  not  battles  like  Robert  the  First.  He  rose 
not  from  a  count  to  a  king  like  Robert  the  Second.  He  founded 
not  churches  like  Robert  the  Third,  but  was  contented  to  live 
and  die  King  of  good  fellows ! '  Of  all  my  two  centuries  of 
ancestors,  I  would  only  emulate  the  fame  of 

Old  Kins;  Cool, 

"Who  had  a  brown  bowl. 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  said  Ramomy,  "  let  me  remind  you 
that  your  joyous  revels  involve  serious  evils.  If  I  had  lost  this 
hand  in  fighting  to  attain  for  your  Grace  some  important  ad- 
vantage  over  your  too  powerful  enemies,  the  loss  would  never 
have  grieved  me.  But  to  be  reduced  from  helmet  and  steel- 
coat,  to  bi^en  and  gown,  in  a  night  brawl " 

"  Why,  there  again,  now,  Sir  John  " — interrupted  the  reck 
kss  Prince — "  How  canst  thou  be  so  unworthy  as  to  be  forevel 
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flinging  thy  bloody  hand  in  my  face,  as  the  ghost  of  GaskfaaU 
threw  his  head  at  Sir  William  Wallace  ?  *  &think  thee,  thou 
art  more  unreasonable  than  Fawdyon  himself ;  for  wight  Wal- 
lace had  swept  his  head  off  in  somewhat  a  hasty  humor, 
whereas,  I  would  gladly  stick  thy  hand  on  again,  were  that 
possible.  And,  hark  thee,  since  that  cannot  be,  I  will  get  thee 
such  a  substitute  as  the  steel  hand  of  the  old  Knight  of  Carse- 
logie,  with  which  he  greeted  his  friends,  caressed  his  wife, 
braved  his  antagonists,  and  did  all  that  might  be  done  by  a 
hand  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  offence  or  defence.  Depend  on  it, 
John  Ramomy,  we  have  much  that  is  superfluous  about  us. 
Man  can  see  with  one  eye,  hear  with  one  ear,  touch  with  one 
hand,  smell  with  one  nostril ;  and  why  we  should  have  two  of 
each  (unless  to  supply  an  accidental  loss  or  injury),  I,  for  one, 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive." 

Sir  John  Ramomy  turned  from  the  Prince  with  a  low 
groan. 

"  Nay,  Sir  John,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  am  quite  serious.  You 
know  the  truth  touching  the  legend  of  Steelhand  of  Carselogie 
better  than  I,  since  he  was  your  own  neighbor.  In  his  time, 
that  curious  engine  could  only  be  made  in  Rome  ;  but  I  will 
wager  a  hundred  merks  with  you,  that,  let  the  Perth  armorer 
have  the  use  of  it  for  a  pattern,  Henry  of  the  Wynd  will 
execute  as  complete  an  imitation  as  all  the  smiths  in  Rome 
could  accomplish,  with  all  the  cardinals  to  bid  a  blessing  on 
the  work." 

"  I  could  venture  to  accept  your  wager,  my  lord,"  answered 
Ramomy,  bitterly,  "but  there  is  no  time  for  foolery. — ^You 
have  dismissed  me  from  your  service,  at  command  of  your 
uncle?" 

"  At  command  of  my  father,"  answered  the  Prince. 

"  Upon  whom  your  uncle's  commands  are  imperative" 
replied  Ramomy.  "  I  am  a  disgraced  man,  thrown  aside,  as  I 
may  now  fling  away  my  right-hand  glove,  as  a  thing  useless. 
Yet  my  head  might  help  you,  though  my  hand  be  gone.  Is 
your  Grace  disposed  to  listen  to  me  for  one  word  of  serious  im- 
port ? — for  I  am  much  exhausted,  and  feel  my  force  sinking 
under  me." 

"  Speak  your  pleasure,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  thy  loss  binds 
me  to  hear  thee ;  thy  bloody  stump  is  a  sceptre  to  control  me. 
Speak  then ;  but  be  merciful  in  thy  strength  of  privilege." 

"  I  will  be  brief,  for  mine  own  sake  as  well  as  thine  ;— 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  perhaps  the  most  poetical  one  in  Blind  Harry's  WaUao^ 
B00h  v.,  V.  iSo-eao.    [See  note  in  regara  to  a  similar  reference  to  Blind  Uarryt  p.  n4 
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indeed,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  Douglas  places  himself  imme- 
diately at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  He  will  assemble,  in  the 
name  of  King  Robert,  thirty  thousand  Borderers,  whom  he  will 
shortly  after  lead  into  the  interior,  to  demand  that  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  receive,  or  rather  restore,  his  daughter  to  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  his  Duchess.  King  Robert  will  yield  to  any  con- 
ditions which  may  secure  peace — What  will  the  Duke  do  ?  '* 

"  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  loves  peace,"  said  the  Prince, 
haughtily ;  "  but  he  never  feared  war.  Ere  he  takes  back  yonder 
proud  peat  to  his  table  and  his  bed,  at  the  command  of  her 
father,  Douglas  must  be  King  of  Scotland." 

"  Be  it  so — but  even  this  is  the  less  pressing  peril,  especially 
as  it  threatens  open  violence,  for  the  Douglas  works  not  in 
secret." 

"  What  is  there  which  presses,  and  keeps  us  awake  at  this 
late  hour  ?  I  am  a  weary  man,  thou  a  wounded  one,  and  the 
very  tapers  are  blinking  as  if  tired  of  our  conference." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  who  is  it  that  rules  this  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ?  "  said  Ramorny. 

"  Robert,  third  of  the  name,"  said  the  Prince,  raising  his 
bonnet  as  he  spoke ;  "  and  long  may  he  sway  the  sceptre ! " 

"  True,  and  amen,"  answered  Ramorny ;  "  but  who  sways 
King  Robert,  and  dictates  almost  every  measure  which  the  good 
King  pursues  ? " 

"  My  Lord  of  Albany,  you  would  say,"  replied  the  Prince. 
"  Yes,  it  is  true  my  father  is  guided  almost  entirely  by  the 
counsels  of  his  brother ;  nor  can  we  blame  him  in  our  con- 
sciences. Sir  John  Ramorny,  for  little  help  hath  be  had  from 
his  son." 

"  Let  us  help  him  now,  my  Lord,"  said  Ramorny.  "  I  am 
possessor  of  a  dreadful  secret— Albany  hath  been  trafficking 
with  me,  to  join  him  in  taking  your  Grace's  life !  He  offers  full 
pardon  for  the  past— high  favor  for  the  future." 

.  "  How,  man  —  my  life  ?  I  trust,  though,  thou  dost  only 
mean  my  kingdom?  It  were  impious!  —  he  is  my  father's 
brother— they  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  same  father— lay  on  the 
bosom  of  the  same  mother— Out  on  thee,  man !  what  follies 
they  make  thy  sick-bed  believe ! " 

"  Believe,  indeed ! "  said  Ramorny.  "  It  is  new  to  me  to  be 
termed  credulous.  But  the  man  through  whom  Albany  com- 
municated his  temptations,  is  one  whom  all  will  believe,  so  soon 
as  he  hints  at  mischief — even  the  medicaments  which  are  pre- 
pared by  his  hands  have  a  relish  of  poison." 

**  Tush !  such  a  slave  would  slander  a  saint,"  replied  the 
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Prince.  Thou  art  duped  for  once,  Ramomy,  shrewd  as  thou 
art.  My  uncle  of  Albany  is  ambitious,  and  would  secure  for 
himself  and  for  his  house  a  larger  portion  of  power  and  wealth 
than  he  ought  in  reason  to  desire.  But  to  suppose  he  would 
dethrone  or  slay  his  brother's  son — Fie,  Ramorny  1  put  me  not 
to  quote  the  old  saw,  that  evil  doers  are  evil  dreaders — It  is 
your  suspicion,  not  your  knowledge,  which  speaks." 

"  Your  Grace  is  fatally  deluded — I  will  put  it  to  an  issue. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  is  generally  hated  for  his  greed  and 
covetousness  —  Your  Highness  is,  it  may  be,  more  beloved 
than " 

Ramorny  stopped,  the  Prince  calmly  filled  up  the  blank — 
**  more  beloved  than  I  am  honored  ?  It  is  so,  I  would  have  it, 
Ramorny." 

"  At  least,"  said  Ramomy,  "  you  are  more  beloved  than  you 
are  feared,  and  that  is  no  safe  condition  for  a  prince.  But  give 
me  your  honor  and  knightly  word  that  you  will  not  resent 
what  good  service  I  shall  do  in  your  behalf,  and  lend  me  your 
signet  to  engage  friends  in  your  name,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany 
shall  not  assume  authority  in  this  court,  till  the  wasted  hand 
which  once  terminated  this  stump  shall  be  again  united  to  the 
body,  and  acting  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind." 

"  You  would  not  venture  to  dip  your  hands  in  royal  blood  ? " 
said  the  Prince,  sternly. 

"  Fie,  my  Lord — ^at  no  rate — blood  need  not  be  shed ;  life 
may,  nay  will,  be  extinguished  of  itself.  For  want  of  trim^ 
ming  it  with  fresh  oil,  or  screening  it  from  a  breath  of  wind, 
the  quivering  light  will  die  in  the  socket.  To  suffer  a  man  to 
die  is  not  to  kill  him." 

"  True — I  had  forgot  that  policy.  Well,  then,  suppose  my 
uncle  Albany  does  not  continue  to  live — I  think  that  must  be 
the  phrase — Who  then  rules  the  court  of  Scotland  ?  " 

"  Robert  the  Third,  with  consent,  advice,  and  authority  of 
the  most  mighty  David,  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Lieutenant  of  the 
I  kingdom,  and  alter  ego  \  in  whose  favor,  indeed,  the  good 
King,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of  sovereignty, 
will,  I  guess,  be  well  disposed  to  abdicate.  So  long  live  our 
brave  young  monarch.  King  David  the  Third  I 

*  IIU  manufortU^ 

A  ngli*  lutUbit  in  hortis*  *' 

"  And  our  father  and  predecessor,"  said  Rothsay,  "  will  he 
continue  to  live  to  pray  for  us,  as  our  beadsman,  by  whose 
favor  he  holds  the  privilege  of  laying  his  gray  hairs  in  the 
grave  as  soon,  and  no  earlier,  than  the  course  of  nature  per- 
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mks?— or  must  he  also  encounter  some  of  those  negligences, 
in  consequence  of  which  men  cease  to  continue  to  live,  and 
exchange  the  limits  of  a  prison,  or  of  a  convent  resembling  one, 
for  the  dark  and  tranquil  cell,  where  the  priests  say  that  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  ? " 

**  You  speak  in  jest,  my  lord,*'  replied  Ramorny  ;  "  to  harm 
the  good  old  King  were  equally  unnatural  and  impolitic." 

"  Why  shrink  from  that,  man,  when  thy  whole  scheme,'' 
answered  the  Prince,  in  stern  displeasure,  ''is  one  lesson  of 
unnatiural  guilt,  mixed  with  short-sighted  ambition? — If  the 
King  of  Scotland  can  scarcely  make  head  against  his  nobles, 
even  now  when  he  can  hold  up  before  them  an  unsullied  and 
honorable  banner,  who  would  follow  a  prince  that  is  blackened 
with  the  death  of  an  uncle  and  the  imprisonment  of  a  father  ? 
Why,  man,  thy  policy  were  enough  to  revolt  a  heathen  divan, 
to  say  nought  of  the  council  of  a  Christian  nation. — Thou  wert 
my  tutor,  Ramorny,  and  perhaps  I  might  justly  upbraid  thy 
lessons  and  example,  for  some  of  the  follies  which  men  chide 
in  me.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  thee,  I  had  not  been 
standing  at  midnight  in  this  fool's  guise  "  (looking  at  his  dress), 
'*  to  hear  an  ambitious  profligate  propose  to  me  the  murder  of 
an  uncle,  the  dethroning  of  the  best  of  fathers.  Since  it  is  my 
fault,  as  well  as  thine,  Uiat  has  sunk  me  so  deep  in  the  gulf  of 
infamy,  it  were  unjust  that  thou  alone  shouldst  die  for  it  But 
dare  not  to  renew  this  theme  to  me  on  peril  of  thy  life  I  I 
will  proclaim  thee  to  my  father — to  Albany — to  Scotland — 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  1  As  many  market  crosses 
as  are  in  the  land  shall  have  morsels  of  the  traitor's  carcass, 
who  dare  counsel  such  horrors  to  the  heir  of  Scotland ! — ^Well 
hope  I,  indeed,  that  the  fever  of  thy  wound,  and  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  the  cordials  which  act  on  thy  infirm  brain, 
have  this  night  operated  on  thee,  rather  than  any  fixed  purpose." 

"  In  sooth,  my  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  **  if  I  have  said  any- 
thing which  could  so  greatly  exasperate  your  Highness,  it  must 
have  been  by  excess  of  zeal,  mingled  with  imbecility  of  under- 
standing. Surely  I,  of  all  men,  am  least  likely  to  propose 
ambitious  projects  with  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  myself ! 
Alas !  my  only  future  views  must  be  to  exchange  lance  and 
saddle  for  the  breviary  and  the  confessional.  The  convent  of 
Lindores  must  receive  the  maimed  and  impoverished  Knight 
of  Ramorny,  who  will  there  have  ample  leisure  to  meditate 
upon  the  text,  *  Put  not  thy  faith  in  Princes.'  " 

"It  is  a  goodly  purpose,"  said  the  Prince,  "  and  we  will  not 
be  lacking  to  promote  it.    Our  separation,  I  thought,  would 
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have  been  but  for  a  time — It  must  now  be  perpetual.  Certain^, 
after  such  talk  as  we  have  held,  it  were  meet  that  we  should 
live  asunder.  But  the  convent  of  Lindores,  or  whatever  other 
house  receives  thee,  shall  be  richly  endowed  and  highly  fa- 
vored by  us. — And  now,  Sir  John  of  Ramorny,  sleep — sleep 
— and  forget  this  evil-omened  conversation,  in  which  the  fever 
of  disease  and  of  wine  has  rather,  I  trust,  held  colloquy,  than 
your  own  proper  thoughts. — Light  to  the  door,  Eviot." 

A  call  from  Eviot  summoned  the  attendants  of  the  Prince, 
who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  staircase  and  hall,  exhausted  by 
the  revels  of  the  evening. 

"  Is  there  none  amongst  you  sober  .> "  said  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  disgusted  by  the  appearance  of  his  attendants. 

"  Not  a  man — not  a  man,"  answered  the  followers  with  a 
drunken  shout ;  '*  we  are  none  of  us  traitors  to  the  Emperor  of 
Merry-makers  I " 

*'  And  are  all  of  you  turned  into  brutes,  then  ? "  said  the 
Prince. 

"  In  obedience  and  imitation  of  your  Grace,"  answered  one 
fellow  ;  "  or  if  we  are  a  little  behind  your  Highness,  one  pull 

at  the  pitcher  will " 

"  Peace,  beast ! "  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay :  **  Are  there 
none  of  you  sober,  I  say  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  noble  liege,"  was  the  answer,  "  here  is  one  false 
brother,  Watkins  the  Englishman." 

"  Come  hither,  then,  Watkins,  and  aid  me  with  a  torch — 
Give  me  a  cloak,  too,  and  another  bonnet,  and  take  away  this 
trumpery,"  throwing  down  his  coronet  of  feathers  ;  "  I  would  I 
could  throw  off  all  my  follies  as  easily. — English  Wat,  attend 
me  alone,  and  the  rest  of  you  end  your  revelry,  and  doff  your 
mumming  habits.  The  holytide  is  expended,  and  the  Fast  has 
begun." 

'*  Our  monarch  has  abdicated  sooner  than  usual  this  night," 
said  one  of  the  revel  rout ;  but  as  the  Prince  gave  no  encourage- 
ment, such  as  happened  for  the  time  to  want  the  virtue  of 
sobriety,  endeavored  to  assume  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
the  whole  of  the  late  rioters  began  to  adopt  the  appearance  of 
a  set  of  decent  persons,  who  having  been  surprised  into  intoxi- 
cation, endeavored  to  disguise  their  condition,  by  assuming  a 
double  portion  of  formality  of  behavior.  In  the  interim,  the 
Prince,  having  made  a  hasty  reform  in  his  dress,  was  lighted 
to  the  door  by  the  only  sober  man  of  the  company,  but,  in  his 
progress  thither,  had  well-nigh  stumbled  over  the  sleeping 
bulk  of  the  brute  Bonthron. 
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**  How  now — ^is  that  vile  beast  in  our  way  once  more  ?  **  he 
said,  in  anger  and  disgust.  ^  Here,  some  of  vou,  toss  this 
caitiff  into  the«horse-trough,  that  for  once  in  his  life  he  may  be 
washed  clean.** 

While  the  train  executed  his  commands,  availing  themselves 
of  a  fountain  which  was  in  the  outer  court,  and  while  Bonthron 
underwent  a  discipline  which  he  was  incapable  of  resisting, 
otherwise  than  by  some  inarticulate  groans  and  snorts,  like 
those  of  a  dying  boar,  the  Prince  proceeded  on  his  way  to  his 
apartments,  in  a  mansion  called  the  Constable's  Lodgings,  from 
the  house  being  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Errol.  On  the 
way,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  more  unpleasing  matters, 
the  Prince  asked  his  companion  how  he  came  to  be  sober, 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  had  been  so  much  overcome  with 
liquor. 

"  So  please  your  honor's  Grace,"  replied  English  Wat,  "  I 
confess  it  was  very  familiar  in  me  to  be  sober  when  it  was  your 
Grace's  pleasure  that  your  train  should  be  mad  drunk ;  but  in 
respect  they  were  all  Scottishmen  but  myself,  I  thought  it 
argued  no  policy  in  getting  drunk  in  their  company  ;  seeing 
that  they  only  endure  me  even  when  we  are  all  sober,  and  if 
the  wine  was  uppermost,  I  might  tell  them  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
and  be  paid  with  as  many  stabs  as  there  are  skenes  in  the 
good  company/' 

'*  So  it  is  your  purpose  never  to  join  any  of  the  revels  of 
our  household  ? " 

**  Under  favor,  yes ;  unless  it  be  jrour  Grace's  pleasure  that 
the  residue  of  your  train  should  remaiii  one  day  sober,  to 
admit  Will  Watkins  to  get  drunk  without  terror  of  his  life." 

**  Such  occasion  may  arrive. — ^Where  dost  thou  serve,  Wat- 
kins?" 

"  In  the  stable,  so  please  you." 

<'  Let  our  chamberlain  bring  thee  into  the  household,  as  a 
yeoman  of  the  night-watch.  I  like  thy  favor,, and  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  one  sober  fellow  in  the  house,  although  he  is  only 
^ch  through  the  fear  of  death.  Attend,  therefore,  near  our 
person,  and  thou  shalt  find  sobriety  a  thriving  virtue." 

Meantime  a  load  of  care  and  fear  added  to  the  distress  of 
Sir  Johp  Ramomy's  sick  chamber.  His  reflections,  disordered 
u  they  were  by  the  opiate,  fell  into  great  confusion  when  th# 
Prince,  in  whose  presence  he  had  suppressed  its  effect  by 
strong  resistance,  had  left  the  apartment.  His  consciousness, 
which  he  had  possessed  perfectly  during  the  interview,  began 
Id  be  very  much  <fisturbe<L    He  felt  a  general  sense  that  he 
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had  incurred  a  great  danger ;  that  he  had  rendered  the  Prince 
his  enemy,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  to  him  a  secret  which 
might  affect  his  own  life.  In  this  state  of  rni^d  and  body,  it 
was  not  strange  that  he  should  either  dream,  or  else  that  his 
diseased  organs  should  become  subject  to  that  species  of  phan- 
tasmagoria which  is  excited  by  the  use  of  opium.  He  thought 
that  the  shade  of  Queen  Annabella  stood  by  his  bedside,  and 
demanded  the  youth  whom  she  had  placed  under  his  charge, 
simple,  virtuous,  gay,  and  innocent. 

*'  Thou  hast  rendered  him  reckless,  dissolute,  and  vicious," 
said  the  shade  of  pallid  Majesty.  '*  Yet  I  thank  thee,  John  of 
Ramorny,  ungrateful  to  me,  false  to  thy  word,  and  treacherous 
to  my  hopes.  Thy  hate  shall  counteract  the  evil  which  thy 
friendship  has  done  to  him.  And  well  do  I  hope,  that,  now 
thou  art  no  longer  his  counsellor,  a  bitter  penance  on  earth 
may  purchase  my  ill-fated  child  pardon  and  acceptance  in  a 
better  world." 

Ramorny  stretched  out  his  arms  after  his  benefactress,  and 
endeavored  to  express  contrition  and  excuse ;  but  the  counte- 
nance of  the  apparition  became  darker  and  sterner,  till  it  was 
no  longer  that  of  the  late  Queen,  but  presented  the  gloomy  and 
haughty  aspect  of  the  Black  Douglas— then  the  timid  and  sor- 
rowful face  of  King  Robert,  who  seemed  to  mourn  over  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  his  royal  house — and  then  a  group 
of  fantastic  features,  partly  hideous,  partly  ludicrous,  which 
moped  and  chattered,  and  twisted  themselves  into  unnatural 
and  extravagant  forms,  as  if  ridiculing  his  endeavor  to  obtain 
mn  exact  idea  of  their  lineaments. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

A  purple  bud,  where  law  tecuret  not  Ufe. 

Byron. 

The  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday  arose  pale  and  bleak,  as 
usual  at  this  season  in  Scotland,  where  the  worst  and  most  in- 
clement weather  often  occurs  in  the  early  spring  months.  It 
was  a  severe  day  of  frost,  and  the  citizens  had  to  sleep  away 
the  consequences  of  the  preceding  holiday's  debauchery.  The 
tun  had  therefore  risen  for  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  before 
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diere  was  any  general  appearance  of  life  among  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Perth,  so  that  it  was  some  time  after  daybreak,  when  a 
citizen,  going  early  to  mass,  saw  the  body  of  the  luckless 
Oliver  Proudfute  lying  on  its  face,  across  the  kennel,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  fallen,  under  the  blow,  as  our  readers 
will  easily  imagine,  of  Anthony  Bonthron,  the  '^  boy  of  the 
belt,"  that  is,  the  executioner  of  the  pleasure  of  John  of 
Ramorny. 

This  early  citizen  was  Allan  Griffin,  so  termed  because  he 
was  master  of  the  Griffin  inn ;  and  the  alarm  which  he  raised 
soon  brought  together,  first  straggling  neighbors,  and  by  and 
by  a  concourse  of  citizens.  At  first,  ^om  £e  circumstance  of 
die  well-known  buff-coat,  and  the  crimson  feather  in  the  head- 
piece, the  noise  arose  that  it  was  the  stout  Smith  that  lay  there 
slain.  This  false  rumor  continued  for  some  time  ;  for  the  host 
of  the  Griffin,  who  himself  had  been  a  magistrate,  would  not 
permit  the  body  to  be  touched  or  stirred  till  Bailie  Craigdallie 
arrived,  so  that  the  face  was  not  seen. 

"This  concerns  the  fair  city,  my  friends,"  he  said ;  "  and  if 
it  is  the  stout  Smith  of  the  Wynd  who  lies  here,  the  man  lives 
not  in  Perth,  who  will  not  risk  land  and  life  to  avenge  him. 
Look  you,  the  villains  have  struck  him  down  behind  his  back, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  within  ten  Scotch  miles  of  Perth,  gentle 
or  simple.  Highland  or  Lowland,  that  would  have  met  him  face 
to  face  with  such  evil  purpose.  Oh,  brave  men  of  Perth  I  the 
flower  of  your  manhood  has  been  cut  down,  and  that  by  a  base 
and  treacherous  hand  1 " 

A  wild  cry  of  fury  arose  from  the  people,  who  were  fast  as- 
a^nbling. 

"  We  will  take  him  on  our  shoulders,*^  said  a  strong  butcher ; 
''  we  will  carry  him  to  the  king's  presence  at  the  Dominican 
Convent" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  a  blacksmith,  "  neither  bolt  nor  bar 
shall  keep  us  from  the  king;  neither  monk  nor  mass  shall 
break  our  purpose.  A  better  armorer  never  laid  hammer  on 
anvil ! " 

**  To  the  Dominicans !  to  the  Dominicans  !  '*  shouted  the 
assembled  people. 

'*  Bethink  you,  burghers,"  said  another  citizen, ''  our  King  is 
a  good  king,  and  loves  us  like  his  children.  It  is  the  Douglas 
and  the  Duke  of  Albany  that  will  not  let  good  King  Robert 
hear  the  distresses  of  his  people." 

"  Are  we  to  be  slain  in  our  own  streets  for  the  King's  soft- 
ness of  heart  ?  "  said  the  butcher.     '*  The  Bruce  did  otherwise. 
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If  the  King  will  not  keep  us,  we  will  keep  ourselves.  Ring  tht 
bells  backward,  every  bell  of  them  that  is  made  of  metal.  Cry, 
and  spare  not,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up !*' * 

"  Ay,"  cried  another  citizen,  "  and  let  us  to  the  holds  of 
Albany  and  the  Douglas,  and  buru  them  to  the  ground.  Let 
the  fires  tell  far  and  near  that  Perth  knew  how  to  avenge  her 
stout  Henry  Gow !  He  has  fought  a  score  of  times  for  the  Fair 
City's  right — let  us  show  we  can  fight  once  to  avenge  his  wrong. 
Hallo  I  ho  !  brave  citizens,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up  J " 

This  cry,  the  well-known  rallying  word  amongst  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Perth,  and  seldom  heard  but  on  occasions  of  general 
uproar,  was  echoed  from  voice  to  voice  ;  and  one  or  two  neigh- 
boring steeples,  of  which  the  enraged  citizens  possessed  them- 
selves, either  by  consent  of  the  priests,  or  in  spite  of  their  oppo- 
sition, began  to  ring  out  the  ominous  alarm  notes,  in  which,  as 
the  ordinary  succession  of  the  chimes  was  reversed,  the  bells 
were  said  to  be  rung  backward. 

Still  as  the  crowd  thickened,  and  the  roar  waxed  more  uni- 
versal and  louder,  Allan  Griffin,  a  burly  man,  with  a  deep  voice, 
and  well  respected  among  high  and  low,  kept  his  station  as  he 
bestrode  the  corpse,  and  called  loudly  to  the  multitude  to  keep 
back,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  magistrates. 

"  We  must  proceed  by  order  in  this  matter,  my  masters ;  we 
must  have  our  magistrates  at  our  head.  They  are  duly  chosen 
and  elected  in  our  town-hall,  good  men  and  true  every  one ;  we 
will  not  be  called  rioters,  or  idle  pertubators  of  the  king's  peace. 
Stand  you  still,  and  make  room,  for  yonder  comes  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie,  ay,  and  honest  Simon  Glover,  to  whom  the  Fair  City  is 
so  much  bounden.  Alas,  alas,  my  kind  townsmen  1  his  beauti- 
ful daughter  was  a  bride  yesternight — this  morning  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  is  a  widow  before  she  has  been  a  wife ! " 

This  new  theme  of  sympathy  increased  the  rage  and  sorrow 
of  the  crowd  the  more,  as  many  women  now  mingled  with  them, 
who  echoed  back  the  alarm  cry  to  the  men. 

"  Ay,  ay,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up  !  For  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  and  the  brave  Henry  Gow  !  Up,  up  every  one  of  you, 
spare  not  for  your  skin-oitting  I  To  the  stab '  2s  I— to  the  stables ! 
— when  the  horse  is  gone  the  man-at-arms  is  useless — cut  off 
the  grooms  and  yeomen  ;  lame,  main,  andj  ab  the  horses  ;  kill 
the  base  squires  and  pages.  Let  these  pre  \d  knights  meet  us 
on  their  feet  if  they  dare  I  " 

"  They  dare  not— they  dare  not,"  answered  the  men  ;  "  their 
Strength  is  in  their  horses  and  armor ;  and  yet  the  baughtf  and 
•  Not*  J.    St  JohBftoii's  HoBt  U  np. 
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ungrateful  villains  have  slain  a  man  whose  skill  as  an  armorer 
was  never  matched  in  Milan  or  Venice. — To  arms  !  to  arms, 
brave  burghers  !  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up ! " 

Amid  this  clamor,  the  magistrates  and  superior  class  of  in- 
habitants with  difficulty  obtained  room  to  examine  the  body, 
having  with  them  the  town-clerk  to  take  an  official  protocol,  or, 
as  it  is  still  called,  aprecognition^  of  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
found.  To  these  delays  the  multitude  submitted,  with  a  pa- 
tience and  order  which  strongly  marked  the  national  character 
of  a  people,  whose  resentment  has  always  been  the  more  deeply 
dangerous,  that  they  will,  without  relaxing  their  determination 
of  vengeance,  submit  with  patience  to  all  delays  which  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  attainment.  The  multitude,  therefore,  re- 
ceived their  magistrates  with  a  loud  cry,  in  which  the  thirst  of  re- 
venge was  announced,  together  with  the  deferential  welcome  to 
the  patrons  by  whose  direction  they  expected  to  obtain  it  in  right 
and  legal  fashion. 

While  these  accents  of  welcome  still  rung  above  the  crowd, 
who  now  filled  the  whole  adjacent  streets,  receiving  and  circu- 
lating a  thousand  varying  reports,  the  fathers  of  the  city  caused 
the  body  to  be  raised  and  more  closely  examined ;  when  it  was 
instantly  perceived,  and  the  truth  publicly  announced,  that  not 
the  armorer  of  the  Wynd,  so  highly,  and,  according  to  the  es- 
teemed qualities  of  the  time,  so  justly  popular  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  a  man  of  far  less  general  estimation,  though 
not  without  his  own  value  in  society,  lay  murdered  before  them 
— the  brisk  Bonnet-maker,  Oliver  Proudfute.  The  resentment 
of  the  people  had  so  much  turned  upon  the  general  opinion, 
that  their  frank  and  brave  champion,  Henry  Gow,  was  the 
slaughtered  person,  that  the  contradiction  of  the  report  served 
to  cool  the  general  fury,  although,  if  poor  Oliver  had  been  rec- 
ognized at  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cry  of  vengeanct 
would  have  been  as  unanimous,  though  not  probably  so  furious, 
as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Wynd.*  The  first  circulation  of  the 
unexpected  intelligence  even  excited  a  smile  among  the  crowd, 
so  near  are  the  confines  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  ter- 
rible. 

"The  murderers  have  without  doubt  taken  him  for  Henry 
Smith,"  said  Griffin,  "  which  must  have  been  a  great  comfort 
to  him  in  the  circumstances.** 

But  the  arrival  of  other  persons  on  the  scene  soon  restored 
tts  deeply  tragic  character. 

•  Note  K.    Henry  Smith  or  WyncU 
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CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

Who's  that  that  rings  the  bdl  ?—  Diabolut,  ho  I 
The  town  will  rise.^ 

Otubllo,  Act  II,  Scents* 

The  wild  rumors  which  flew  through  the  town,  speedily  fol- 
lowed  by  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  bells,  spread  general  con- 
sternation. The  nobles  and  knights,  with  their  followers,  gath- 
ered in  different  places  of  rendezvous,  where  a  defence  could 
best  be  maintained ;  and  the  alarm  reached  the  royal  residence, 
where  thcyoung  Prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  appear,  to  assist, 
.  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  the  old  king.  The  scene  of  the 
preceding  night  ran  in  his  recollection  ;  and  rememberin|;  the 
blood-stained  figure  of  Bonthron,  he  conceived,  though  indis- 
tinctly, that  the  ruffian's  action  had  been  connected  with  this 
uproar.  The  subsequent  and  more  interesting  discourse  with 
Sir  John  Ramorny,  had,  however,  been  of  such  an  impressive 
nature,  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  what  he  had  vaguely  heard 
of  the  bloody  act  of  the  assassin,  excepting  a  confused  recol- 
lection that  some  one  or  other  had  been  slain.  It  was  chiefly 
on  his  father's  account  that  he  had  assumed  arms  with  his  house- 
hold train,  who,  clad  in  bright  armor,  and  bearing  lances  in 
their  hands,  made  now  a  figure  very  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  night,  when  they  appeared  as  intoxicated  Bacchana- 
lians. The  kind  old  monarch  received  this  mark  of  filial  at- 
tachment with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  proudly  presented  his 
son  to  his  brother  Albany,  who  entered  shortly  afterwards, 
lie  took  them  each  by  the  hand. 

"  Now  are  we  three  Stewarts,"  he  said,  "as  mseparable  as 
the  holy  Trefoil ;  and,  as  they  say  the  wearer  of  that  sacred 
herb  mocks  at  magical  delusion,  so  we,  while  we  are  true  to 
each  other,  may  set  malice  and  enmity  at  defiance." 

The  brother  and  son  kissed  the  kind  hand  which  pressed 
theirs,  while  Robert  III.  expressed  his  confidence  in  their 
affection.  The  kiss  of  the  youth  was,  for  the  time,  sincere ; 
that  of  the  brother  was  the  salute  of  the  apostate  Judas. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bell  of  St.  John's  Church  alarmed, 
amongst  others,  the  inhabitants  of  Curfew  Street.  In  the  house 
of  Simon  Glover,  old  Dorothy  Glover,  as  she  was  called  (for  she 
also  took  name  from  the  trade  she  practised,  under  her  master's 
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auspices)  was  the  first  to  catch  the  sound.  Though  somewhat 
deal  upon  ordinary  occasions,  her  ear  for  bad  news  was  as  sharp 
as  a  kite's  scent  for  carrion  ;  for  Dorothy,  otherwise  an  indus- 
trious, faithful,  and  even  affectionate  creature,  had  that  strong 
appetite  for  collecting  and  retailing  sinister  intelligence,  which 
b  often  to  be  marked  in  the  lower  classes.  Little  accustomed 
to  be  listened  to,  they  love  the  attention  which  a  tragic  tale 
insures  to  the  bearer,  and  enjoy,  perhaps,  the  temporary  equality 
to  which  misfortune  reduces  those  who  are  ordinarily  accounted 
their  superiors.  Dorothy  had  no  sooner  possessed  herself  of  a 
slight  packet  of  the  rumors  which  were  flying  abroad,  than  she 
bounced  into  her  master's  bedroom,  who  had  taken  the  privi- 
lege of  age  and  the  hoiytide  to  sleep  longer  than  usual. 

*•  There  he  lies,  honest  man  I "  said  Dorothy,  half  in  a 
screeching,  and  half  in  a  wailing  tone  of  sympathy, — "  There 
he  lies  ;  his  best  friend  slain,  and  he  knowing  as  little  about  it 
as  the  babe  new  bom,  that  kens  not  life  from  death.'' 

"  How  now  I  "  said  the  Glover,  starting  up  out  of  his  bed, — 
"  What  is  the  matter,  old  woman  ?  is  my  daughter  well  ? " 

"  Old  woman  ! "  said  Dorothy,  who,  having  her  fish  hooked, 
chose  to  let  him  play  a  little.  ''  I  am  not  so  old,"  said  she, 
flouncing  out  of  the  room,  "  as  to  bide  in  the  place  till  a  man 
rises  from  his  naked  bed " 

And  presently  she  was  heard  at  a  distance  in  the  parlor 
beneath,  melodiously  singing  to  the  scrubbing  of  her  own 
broom. 

"Dorothy — screechowl — devil, — say  but  my  daughter  is 
well!" 

"  I  am  well,  my  father,"  answered  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
speaking  from  her  bedroom,  "  perfectly  well ;  but  what,  for 
Our  Lady's  sake,  is  the  matter?  The  bells  ring  backward,  and 
there  is  shrieking  and  crying  in  the  streets." 

"  I  will  presently  know  the  cause. — Here,  Conachar,  come 
speedily  and  tie  my  points. — I  forgot — the  Highland  loon  is  far 
beyond  FortingalL — Patience,  daughter,  I  will  presently  bring 
you  news." 

**  Ye  need  not  hurry  yourself  for  that,  Simon  Glover,"  quoth 
the  obdurate  old  woman  ;  "  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it  may  be 
tauld  before  you  could  hobble  over  your  door-stane.  I  ken  the 
haill  story  abroad  ;  for,  thought  I,  our  goodman  is  so  wilful, 
that  he'll  be  for  banging  out  to  the  tuilzie,  be  the  cause  what  it 
like ;  and  sae  I  maun  e'en  stir  my  shanks,  and  learn  the  cause 
of  all  thb,  or  he  will  hae  his  auld  nose  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
maybe  get  it  nipt  off  before  he  knows  what  for." 
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"  And  what  is  the  news,  then,  old  woman  ?  "  said  the  im- 
patient Glover,  still  busying  himself  with  the  hundred  points 
or  latchets,  which  were  the  means  of  attaching  the  doublet  to 
the  hose. 

Dorothy  suffered  him  to  proceed  in  his  task,  till  she  con- 
jectured it  must  be  nearly  accomplished  ;  and  foresaw  that,  if 
she  told  not  the  secret  herself,  her  master  would  be  abroad  to 
seek  in  person  for  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  She,  therefore, 
hollowed  out — **  Aweel,  aweel,  ye  canna  say  it  is  my  fault,  if 
you  hear  ill  news  before  you  have  been  at  the  morning  mass. 
I  would  have  kept  it  from  ye  till  he  had  heard  the  priest's  word ; 
but  since  you  must  hear  it,  you  have  e'en  lost  the  truest  friend 
that  ever  gave  hand  to  another,  and  Perth  maun  mourn  for  the 
bravest  burgher  that  ever  took  a  blade  in  hand  !  " 

"  Harry  Smith  !  Harry  Smith  ! "  exclaimed  the  father  and 
the  daughter  at  once. 

"  Oh,  ay,  there  ye  hae  it  at  last,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and  whase 
fault  was  it  but  your  ain  ? — ^ye  made  such  a  piece  of  work  about 
his  companying  with  a  glee-woman,  as  if  he  had  companied  with 
a  Jewess ! " 

Dorothy  would  have  gone  on  long  enough,  but  her  master 
exclaimed  to  his  daughter,  who  was  still  in  her  own  apartment, 
"  It  is  nonsense,  Catharine — all  the  dotage  of  an  old  fool.  No 
such  thing  has  happened.  I  will  bring  you  the  true  tidings  in 
a  moment ; "  and  snatching  up  his  staff,  the  old  man  hurried 
out  past  Dorothy,  and  into  the  street,  where  the  throng  of  people 
were  rushing  towards  the  High  Street.  Dorothy,  in  the  mean 
time  kept  muttering  to  herself,  "  Thy  father  is  a  wise  man.  take 
his  ain  word  for  it  He  will  come  next  by  some  scathe  in  the 
hobbleshow,  and  then  it  will  be,  Dorothy,  get  the  lint,  and,  Dor- 
othy, spread  the  plaster ;  but  now  it  is  nothing  but  nonsense, 
and  a  lie,  and  impossibility,  that  can  come  out  of  Dorothy's 
mouth — Impossible  !  Does  auld  Simon  think  that  Harry 
Smith's  head  was  as  hard  as  his  stithy,  and  a  haill  clan  of 
Highlandmen  dinging  at  him  }  " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  figure  like  an  angel,  who 
came  wandering  by  her  with  wild  eye,  cheek  deadly  pale,  hair 
dishevelled,  and  an  apparent  want  of  consciousness,  which 
terrified  the  old  woman  out  of  her  discontented  humor. 

"  Our  Lady  bless  my  bairn  I  "  said  she.  "  What  look  you 
sae  wild  for  ? " 

"  Did  you  not  say  some  one  was  dead  ? "  said  Catharine, 
with  a  frightful  uncertainty  of  utterance,  as  if  her  organs  of 
speech  and  hearing  served  her  but  imperfectly. 
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^  Dead»  hinny  1  Ay,  ay,  dead  eoeugh  ;  ye'U  no  hae  him  to 
gloom  at  ony  main" 

"  Dead  I  "  repeated  Catharine,  still  with  the  same  uncer- 
tainty of  voice  and  manner.  "  Dead — slain — and  by  Hi|i;h- 
landers  ? " 

'*  I'se  warrant  by  Highlanders,  the  lawless  loons.  Wha  is 
it  else  that  kills  maist  of  the  folk  about,  unless  now  and  than 
when  the  burghers  take  a  terrivie,  and  kill  ane  another,  or 
whiles  that  the  knights  and  nobles  shed  blood  ?  But  I'se  up- 
hauld  it's  been  the  Highlandmen  this  bout.  The  man  was  no 
in  Perth,  laird  or  loon,  durst  have  faced  Henry  Smith  man  to 
man.  There's  been  sair  odds  against  him  ;  ye'Il  see  that  when 
it's  looked  into." 

"  Highlanders  1 "  repeated  Catharine,  as  if  haunted  by  some 
idea  wWch  troubled  her  senses.  "  Highlanders  ! — Oh  Cona- 
char !  Conachar  1 " 

"  Indeed,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  lighted  on  the  very  man, 
Catharine.  They  quarrelled,  as  you  saw,  on  the  St.  Valentine's 
Even,  and  had  a  warstle.  A  Highlandman  has  a  long  memory 
for  the  like  of  that.  Gie  him  a  cuff  at  Martinmas,  and  his 
cheek  will  be  tingling  at  Whitsunday.  But  what  could  have 
brought  down  the  lang-legged  loons  to  do  their  bloody  wark 
within  burgh  ?  " 

"Woe's  me,  it  was  I,**  said  Catharine ;  "it  was  I  brought 
the  Highlanders  down — I  that  sent  for  Conachar — ay,  they  have 
lain  in  wait — ^but  it  was  I  that  brought  them  within  reach  o£ 
their  prey.  But  I  will  see  with  my  own  eyes — ^and  then — some- 
thing we  will  do.     Say  to  my  father  I  will  be  back  anon." 

"  Are  ye  distraught,  lassie  ? "  shouted  Dorothy,  as  Catharine 
made  past  her  towards  the  street  door.  "  You  would  not  gang 
into  the  street  with  the  hair  hanging  down  your  haffets  in  that 
guise,  and  you  kenn'd  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ? — Mass  !  but 
she's  out  in  the  street,  come  o't  what  like,  and  the  auld  Glover 
will  be  as  mad  as  if  I  could  withhold  her,  will  she  nill  she,flyte 
she  fling  she.-^This  is  a  brave  morning  for  an  Ash  Wednesday  I 
— Whars  to  be  done  ?  If  I  were  to  seek  my  master  among  the 
multitude,  I  were  like  to  be  crushed  beneath  their  feet,  and 
little  moan  made  for  the  old  wonuin — And  am  I  to  run  after 
Catharine,  who  ere  this  is  out  of  sight,  and  far  lighter  of  foot 
than  I  am  I — I  will  just  down  the  gate  to  Nicol  Barber's,  and 
tell  him  a' about  it  I" 

While  the  trusty  Dorothy  was  putting  her  prudent  resolve 
into  execution,  Catharine  ran  through  the  streets  of  Perth  in  a 
nanner^  which  at  another  moment  would  have  brought  on  bei 
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the  attention  of  eveiy  one  iRrho  saw  her  hurrying  on  with  a  reck- 
less  impetuosity  wilaly  and  widely  different  from  the  ordinary 
decency  and  composure  of  her  step  and  manner,  and  without 
the  plaid,  scarf,  or  mantle,  which  "  woman  of  good,"  of  fair 
character  and  decent  rank,  universally  carried  around  them 
when  they  went  abroad.  But,  distracted  as  the  people  were, 
every  one  inquiring  or  telling  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  most 
recounting  it  different  ways,  the  negligence  of  her  dress,  and 
discomposure  of  her  manner,  made  no  impression  on  any  one  ; 
and  she  was  suffered  to  press  forward  on  the  path  she  had 
chosen  without  attracting  more  notice  than  the  other  females, 
who,  stirred  by  anxious  curiosity  or  fear,  had  come  out  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  an  alarm  so  general — it  might  be  to  seek 
for  friends,  for  whose  safety  they  were  interested. 

As  Catharine  passed  along,  she  felt  all  the  wild  influence  of 
the  agitating  scene,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  forbore  from 
repeating  the  cries  of  lamentation  and  alarm  which  were  echoed 
around  her.  In  the  mean  time  she  rushed  rapidly  on,  embar- 
rassed, like  one  in  a  dream,  with  a  strange  sense  of  dreadful 
calamity,  the  precise  nature  of  which  she  was  unable  to  define, 
but  which  implied  the  terrible  consciousness  that  the  man  who 
loved  her  so  fondly,  whose  good  qualities  she  so  highly  es- 
teemed, and  whom  she  now  felt  to  be  dearer  than  perhaps  she 
would  before  have  acknowledged  to  her  own  bosom,  was  mur- 
dered, and  most  probably  by  her  means.  The  connection 
betwixt  Henry's  supposed  death,  and  the  descent  of  Conachar 
and  his  followers,  though  adopted  by  her  in  a  moment  of 
extreme  and  engrossing  emotion,  was  sufficiently  probable  to 
have  been  received  for  truth  even  if  her  understanding  had 
been  at  leisure  to  examine  its  credibility.  Without  knowing 
what  she  sought,  except  the  eeneral  desire  to  know  the  worst  of 
the  dreadful  report,  she  humed  forward  to  the  very  spot,  which 
of  all  others,  her  feelings  of  the  preceding  day  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  avoid. 

Who  would,  upon  the  evening  of  Shrovetide,  have  persuaded 
the  proud,  the  timid,  the  shy,  the  rigidly  decorous  Catharine 
Glover,  that  before  mass  on  Ash  Wednesday  she  should  rush 
through  the  streets  of  Perth,  making  her  way  amidst  tumult 
and  confusion,  with  her  hair  unbound,  and  her  dress  dis- 
arranged, to  seek  the  house  of  that  same  lover,  who,  she  had 
reason  to  believe,  had  so  grossly  and  indelicately  neglected  and 
affronted  her,  as  to  pursue  a  low  and  licentious  amour !  Yet 
80  it  was  ;  and  her  eagerness  taking,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  road 
which  was  most  free,  she  avoided  the  High  Street  where  the 
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pressure  was  greatest,  and  reached  the  wjrnd  by  the  narrow 
lanes  on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  town,  through  which  Henry 
Smith  had  formerly  escorted  Louise.  But  even  these  compar- 
atively lonely  passages  were  now  astir  with  passengers,  so 
general  was  the  alarm.  Catharine  Glover  made  her  way  through 
them,  however,  while  such  as  observed  her  looked  on  each 
other,  and  shook  their  heads  in  sympathy  with  her  distress. 
At  length,  without  any  distinct  idea  of  her  own  purpose,  she 
stood  l^ore  her  lover's  door,  and  knocked  for  admittance. 

The  silence  which  succeeded  the  echoing  of  her  hasty  sum- 
mons increased  the  alarm,  which  had  induced  her  to  take  this 
desperate  measure. 

"  Open — open,  Henry  I "  she  cried.  "  Open,  if  you  yet 
live ! — Open,  if  you  would  not  find  Catharine  Glover  dead  upon 
your  threshold  I " 

As  she  cried  thus  franticly,  to  ears  which  she  was  taught 
to  believe  were  stopped  by  death,  the  lover  she  invoked  opened 
the  door  in  person,  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  sinking  on  the 
ground.  The  extremitjr  of  his  ecstatic  joy  upon  an  occasion  so 
unexpected,  was  qualined  only  by  the  wonder  which  forbade 
him  to  believe  it  real,  and  by  his  alarm  at  the  closed  eyes,  half 
opened  and  blanched  lips,  total  absence  of  complexion,  and 
apparently  total  cessation  of  breathing. 

Henry  had  remained  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  general  alarm, 
which  had  reached  his  ears  for  a  considerable  time,  fully  deter- 
mined to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  no  brawls  that  he  could 
avoid  ;  and  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  a  summons  from 
the  Magistrates,  which,  as  a  burgher,  he  was  bound  to  obey, 
that,  taking  his  sword  and  a  spare  buckler  from  the  wall,  he 
was  about  to  go  forth,  for  the  first  time  unwillingly,  to  pay  hb 
service,  as  his  tenure  bound  him. 

"  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  "  to  be  put  forward  in  all  the  town 
feuds,  when  the  fighting  work  is  so  detestable  to  Catharine.  I 
am  sure  there  are  enough  of  wenches  in  Perth,  that  say  to  their 
gallants,  '  Go  out— do  your  devoir  bravely,  and  win  your  lady's 
grace ; '  and  yet  they  send  not  for  their  lovers,  but  for  me, 
who  cannot  do  the  duties  of  a  man  to  protect  a  minstrel  woman, 
or  of  a  bui^ess  who  fights  for  the  honor  of  his  town,  but  this 
peevish  Catharine  uses  me  as  if  I  were  a  brawler  and  bor* 
deller!" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind,  when,  as 
he  opened  his  door  to  issue  forth,  the  person  dearest  to  his 
thoughts,  but  whom  he  certainly  least  expected  to  tee,  waspres- 
tnt  to  his  eyes,  and  dropped  into  his  arms* 
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His  mixture  of  surprise,  j<^,  and  anxiety,  did  not  depnvt 
him  of  the  presence  of  mind  which  the  occasion  demanded.  To 
place  Catharine  Glover  in  safety,  and  recall  her  to  herself,  was 
to  be  thought  of  before  rendering  obedience  to  the  summons 
of  the  Magistrates,  however  pressingly  that  had  been  delivered. 
He  carried  his  lovely  burden,  as  light  as  a  feather,  yet  more 
precious  than  the  same  quanti^  of  purest  gold,  into  a  smal) 
bed-chamber  which  had  been  his  mother's.  It  was  the  mosf 
fit  for  an  invalid,  as  it  looked  into  the  garden,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  noise  of  the  tumult 

"  Here,  Nurse — Nurse  Shoolbred — come  quick— come  foi 
death  and  life — ^here  is  one  wants  thy  help  I  '* 

Up  trotted  the  old  dame.  "  If  it  should  but  prove  anyone 
that  will  keep  thee  out  of  the  scuffle  *' — for  she  also  had  been 
aroused  by  the  noise — but  what  was  her  astonishment,  when, 
placed  in  love  and  reverence  on  the  bed  of  her  late  mistress, 
and  supported  by  the  athletic  arms  of  her  foster-^son,  she 
saw  the  apparently  lifeless  form  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ! 
**  Catharine  Glover ! "  she  said  ;  "  and.  Holy  Mother — a  dying 
woman,  as  it  would  seem  1 " 

"Not  so,  old  woman,"  said  her  foster-son;  **the  dear 
heart  throbs— the  sweet  breath  comes  and  returns!  Come, 
thou,  that  may  aid  her  more  meetly  than  I — ^bring  water — 
essences-— whatever  thy  old  skill  can  devise.  Heaven  did 
not  place  her  in  my  arms  to  die,  but  to  live  for  herself  and 
me!" 

With  an  activity  which  her  age  little  promised.  Nurse  Shool- 
bred collected  the  means  of  restoring  animation  ;  for  like  many 
women  of  the  period,  she  understood  what  was  to  be  done  in 
such  cases,  nay,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  treating  wounds  of 
an  ordinary  description,  which  the  warlike  propensities  of  her 
foster-son  kept  in  pretty  constant  exercise. 

"  Come  now,"  she  said,  "  son  Henry,  unfold  your  arms 
from  about  my  patient — though  she  is  worth  the  pressing — and 
set  thy  hands  at  freedom  to  help  me  with  what  I  want. — Nay, 
I  will  not  insist  on  your  quitting  her  hand,  if  you  will  beat  the 
palm  gently,  as  the  hngers  unclose  their  clenched  grasp." 

"/beat  her  slight  beautiful  hand!"  said  Henr}';  "you 
were  as  well  bid  me  beat  a  glass  cup  with  a  fore-hammer,  as 
tap  her  fair  palm  with  my  horn-hard  fingers. — But  the  fingers 
do  unfold,  and  we  will  find  a  better  way  than  beating ; "  and 
he  applied  his  lips  to  the  pretty  hand,  whose  motion  indicated 
returning  sensation.  One  or  two  deep  sighs  succeeded,  and 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  opened  her  eyes,  fixed  them  on  her 
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It/ver,  as  he  kneeled  by  the  bedside,  and  again  sunk  back  on 
the  pillow.  As  she  withdrew  not  her  hand  from  her  lover's 
bold  or  from  his  grasp,  we  must  in  charity  believe  that  the  re- 
turn to  consciousness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  make  her 
aware  that  he  abused  the  advantage,  by  pressing  it  alternately 
to  his  lips  and  his  bosom.  At  the  same  time  we  are  com- 
pelled to  own,  that  the  blood  was  coloring  in  her  cheek,  and 
that  her  breathing  was  deep  and  regular,  for  a  minute  or  two 
during  this  relapse. 

The  noise  at  the  door  began  now  to  grow  much  louder,  and 
Henry  was  called  for  by  all  his  various  names,  of  Smith,  Gow, 
and  Hal  of  the  W3rnd,  as  heathens  used  to  summon  their 
deities  by  different  epithets.  At  last,  like  Portuguese  Catholics 
when  exhausted  with  entreating  their  saints,  the  crowd  without 
had  recourse  to  vituperative  exclamations. 

"  Out  upon  you,  Henry !  You  are  a  disgraced  man,  man- 
sworn  to  your  burgher-oath,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Fair  City  unless 
you  come  instantly  forth  !  " 

It  would  seem  that  Nurse  Shoolbred's  applications  were  now 
so  far  successful,  that  Catharine's  senses  were  in  some  measure 
restored  ;  for,  turning  her  face  more  towards  that  of  her  lover 
than  her  former  posture  permitted,  she  let  her  right  hand  fall 
on  his  shoulder,  leaving  her  left  still  in  his  possession,  and 
seeming  slightly  to  detain  him,  while  she  whispered,  "  Do  not 
go,  Henry — stay  with  me — they  will  kill  thee,  these  men  of 
blood/' 

It  would  seem  that  this  gentle  invocation,  the  result  of  find- 
ing the  lover  alive  whom  she  expected  to  have  only  recognized 
as  a  corpse,  though  it  was  spoken  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  in- 
telligible, had  more  effect  to  keep  Henry  Wynd  in  his  present 
posture,  than  the  repeated  summons  of  many  voices  from  with- 
out had  to  bring  him  down  stairs. 

"  Mass,  townsmen,"  cried  one  hardy  citizen  to  his  compan- 
ions, "  the  saucy  Smith  but  jests  with  us  1  Let  us  into  the  house, 
and  bring  him  out  by  the  lug  and  the  horn." 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  doing,"  said  a  more  cautious  as- 
sailant "  The  man  that  presses  on  Henry  Gow's  retirement 
may  go  into  his  house  with  sound  bones,  but  will  return  with 
ready-made  work  for  the  surgeon. — But  here  comes  one  has  good 
right  to  do  our  errand  to  him,  and  make  the  recreant  hear 
reason  on  both  sides  of  his  head." 

The  person  of  whom  this  was  spoken  was  no  other  than 
Simon  Glover  himself.  He  had  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot  where 
the  unlucky  Bonnet-maker's  body  was  lying,  just  in  time  to  dis- 
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cover,  to  his  great  relief,  that  when  it  was  turned  with  the  face 
upwards  by  Bailie  Craigdallie's  orders,  the  features  of  the  poor 
braggart  Proudfute  were  recognized,  when  the  crowd  expected 
to  behold  those  of  their  favorite  champion  Henry  Smith.  A 
laugh,  or  something  approaching  to  one,  went  among  those 
who  ^membered  how  hard  Oliver  had  struggled  to  obtain  the 
character  of  a  fighting  man,  however  foreign  to  his  nature  and 
disposition,  and  remarked  now,  that  he  had  met  with  a  mode 
of  death  much  better  suited  to  his  pretensions  than  to  his 
temper.  But  this  tendency  to  ill-timed  mirth,  which  savored 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  was  at  once  hushed  by  the  voice, 
and  cries,  and  exclamations  of  a  woman,  who  struggled  through 
the  crowd,  screaming  at  the  same  time, — "  Oh,  my  husband  I— 
my  husband  1 

Room  was  made  for  the  sorrower,  who  was  followed  by  two 
or  three  female  friends.  Maudie  Proudfute  had  been  hitherto 
only  noticed  as  a  good-looking,  black-haired  woman,  believed 
to  be  dink*  and  disdainful  to  those  whom  she  thought  meaner 
or  poorer  than  herself,  and  lady  and  empress  over  her  late 
husband,  whom  she  quickly  caused  to  lower  his  crest  when  she 
chanced  to  hear  him  crowing  out  of  season.  But  now,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  passion,  she  assumed  a  far  more  im« 
posing  character. 

"Do  you  laugh,"  she  said,  "you  unworthy  burghers  of 
Perth,  because  one  of  your  citizens  has  poured  his  blood  into 
the  kennel  ? — or  do  you  laugh  because  the  deadly  lot  has  lighted 
on  my  husband  ?  How  has  he  deserved  this  ? — Did  he  not 
maintain  an  honest  house  by  his  own  industry,  and  keep  a  cred- 
itable board,  where  the  sick  had  welcome,  and  the  poor  had 
relief  ?  Did  he  not  lend  to  those  who  wanted — stand  bv  hb 
neighbors  as  a  friend — keep  counsel,  and  do  justice  like  a 
magistrate  ? " 

"  It  is  true,  it  b  true,"  answered  the  assembly ;  "  hb  blood 
is  our  blood,  as  much  as  if  it  were  Henry  Gow's." 

"  You  speak  truth,  neighbors,"  said  Bailie  Craigdallie ; 
"  and  this  feud  cannot  be  patched  up  as  the  former  was.— 
Citizen's  blood  must  not  flow  unavenged  down  our  kennels,  as 
if  it  were  ditch-water,  or  we  shall  soon  see  the  broad  Tay 
crimsoned  with  it.  But  this  blow  was  never  meant  for  the  poor 
man  on  whom  it  has  unhappily  fallen.  Every  one  knew  what 
Oliver  Proudfute  was,  how  wide  he  would  speak,  and  how  little 
he  would  do.  He  has  Henry  Smith's  buff-coat,  target,  and 
head-piece.    All  the  town  know  them  as  well  as  I  do ;  there  b 

•  ContamptMom    ■catufol  of  othm. 
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■o  doobt  on't  He  had  the  trick,  as  you  know,  of  trying  to 
imitate  the  Smith  in  most  things.  Some  one,  blind  with  rage, 
or  perhaps  through  liquor,  hi^  stricken  the  innocent  Bonnet^ 
maker,  whom  no  man  either  hated  or  feared,  or  indeed  cared 
either  much  or  little  about,  instead  of  the  stout  Smith,  who  has 
twenty  feuds  upon  his  hands." 

**  What  then  is  to  be  done.  Bailie  ?  "  cried  the  multitude. 

"That,  my  friends,  your  magistrates  will  determine  for  you, 
as  we  shall  instantly  meet  together  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris 
cometh  here,  which  must  be  anon.  Meanwhile,  let  the  chirur* 
geon  Dwining  examine  that  poor  piece  of  clay,  Uiat  he  may 
tell  us  how  he  came  by  his  fatal  death  ;  and  then  let  the  corpse 
be  decently  swathed  in  a  clean  shroud,  as  becomes  an  honest 
citizen,  and  placed  before  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St. 
John,  the  patron  of  the  Fair  City.  Cease  all  clamor  and 
noise,  and  every  defensible  man  of  you,  as  you  would  wish  well 
to  the  Fair  Town,  keep  his  weapons  in  readiness,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  assemble  on  the  Hi^  Street,  at  the  tolling  of  the 
common  bell  from  the  Town-House,  and  we  will  either  revenge 
die  death  of  our  fellow-citizen,  or  else  we  shall  take  such  for- 
tune as  heaven  will  send  us.  Meanwhile,  avoid  all  quarrelling 
with  the  knights  and  their  followers,  till  we  know  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty. — But  wherefore  tarries  this  knave  Smith  ?  He 
is  ready  enough  in  tumults  when  his  presence  is  not  wanted, 
and  lags  he  now  when  his  presence  may  serve  the  Fair  City  ?-«« 
What  ails  him,  doth  any  one  know  ?  Hath  he  been  upon  the 
frolic  last  Pastern's  Even  ? " 

^  Rather  he  is  sick  or  sullen,  Master  Bailie,"  said  one  of 
the  cit/s  mairs,  or  sergeants  ;  ^  iox  though  he  is  within  door, 
as  his  knaves  report,  yet  he  will  neither  answer  to  us  nor 
admit  us.'' 

''  So  please  your  worship,  Master  Bailie,**  said  Simon  Glover, 
"I  will  go  mjTself  to  fetch  Henry  Smith.  I  have  some  little 
difference  to  make  up  with  him.  And  blessed  be  Our  Lady, 
1H10  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  I  find  him  alive,  as  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since  I  could  never  have  expected  !  " 

"Bring  the  stout  Smith  to  the  Council-house,"  said  the 
Bailie,  as  a  mounted  yeoman  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear, — "  Here  is  a  good  fellow,  who  says  the 
Knight  of  Kinfauns  is  entering  the  port" 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  Simon  Glover  presenting  himself 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Gow  at  the  period  already  noticed. 

Unrestrained  by  the  considerations  of  doubt  and  hesitation 
which  influenced  others,  be  repaired  to  the  parlor ;  and  having 
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overheard  the  bustling  of  Dame  Shoolbred,  he  took  the  |)riw 
ilege  of  intimacy  to  ascend  to  the  bedroom,  and,  with  the 
slight  apology  of — "  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  neighbor,"  he 
opened  the  door,  and  entered  the  apartment,  where  a  singular 
and  utiexpected  sight  awaited  him.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
May  Catharine  experienced  a  revival  much  speedier  than  Dame 
Shoolbred's  restoratives .  had  been  able  to  produce ;  and  the 
paleness  of  her  complexion  changed  into  a  deep  glow  of  the 
mosi  lovely  red.  She  pushed  her  lover  from  her  with  both  her 
hands,  which,  until  this  minute,  her  want  of  consciousness,  or 
her  affection,  awakened  by  the  events  of  the  morning,  had 
well-nigh  abandoned  to  his  caresses.  Henry  Smith,  bashful  as 
we  know  him,  stumbled  as  he  rose  up ;  and  none  of  the  party 
were  without  a  share  of  confusion,  excepting  Dame  Shoolbred, 
who  was  glad  to  make  some  pretext  to  turn  her  back  to  the 
others,  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  expense, 
which  she  felt  herself  utterly  unable  to  restrain,  and  in  which 
the  Glover,  whose  surprise,  though  great,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  of  a  joyful  character,  sincerely  joined. 

"  Now,  by  good  St.  John,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  I  had  seen 
a  sight  this  morning  that  would  cure  me  of  laughter,  at  least 
till  Lent  was  over  ;  but  this  would  make  me  curl  my  cheek,  if 
1  were  dying.  Why,  here  stands  honest  Henry  Smith,  who 
was  lamented  as  dead,  and  toird  out  for  from  every  steeple  in 
town,  alive,  merry,  and,  as  it  seemed  from  his  ruddy  complex- 
ion, as  like  to  live  as  any  man  in  Perth.  And  hei*e  is  my  pre- 
cious daughter,  that  yesterday  would  speak  of  nothing  but  the 
wickedness  of  the  wights  that  hunt  profane  sports,  and  protect 
glee-maidens — Ay,  she  who  set  St.  Valentine  and  St.  Cupid 
both  at  defiance, — here  she  is,  turned  a  glee-maiden  herself, 
for  what  I  can  see  !  Truly  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you,  my  good 
Dame  Shoolbred,  who  give  way  to  no  disorder,  have  been  oif 
this  loving  party." 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  my  dearest  father,"  said  Catharine,  as 
if  about  to  weep.  "  I  came  here  with  far  different  expectations 
than  you  suppose.     I  only  came  because — because " 

*'  Because  you  expected  to  find  a  dead  lover,"  said  her 
father,  "  and  you  found  a  living  one,  who  can  receive  the  tokens 
of  your  regard,  and  return  them.  Now,  were  it  not  a  sin,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  thank  Heaven,  that  thou  bast  been 
surprised  at  last  into  owning  thyself  a  woman — Simon  Glover 
is  not  worthy  to  have  an  absolute  saint  for  his  daughter. — 
Nay,  look  not  so  piteously,  nor  expect  condolence  from  me  I 
Only  I  will  try  not  to  look  merry,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  stjap 
tour  tears,  or  confess  them  to  be  tears  of  joy,** 
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^\i\  were  to  die  for  such  a  confession,"  said  poor  Calh« 
«rine»  "  I  could  not  tell  what  to  call  them.  Only  believe,  dear 
father,  and  let  Henry  believe,  that  I  would  never  have  come 
hither,  unless — unless " 

*'  Unless  you  had  thought  that  Henry  could  not  come  to 
you,"  said  her  father.  *'  And  now,  shake  hands  in  peace  and 
concord,  and  agree  as  Valentines  should.  Yesterday  was 
Shrovetide,  Henry — We  will  hold  that  thou  hast  confessed  thy 
follies,  hast  obtained  absolution,  and  art  relieved  of  all  the 
guilt  thou  stoodst  charged  with." 

"  Nay,  touching  that,  father  Simon,"  said  the  Smith,  *'  now 
that  you  are  cool  enough  to  hear  me,  I  can  swear  on  the  Gos- 
pel, and  I  can  call  my  nurse.  Dame  Shoolbred,  to  witness " 

'*  Nay,  nay,*'  said  the  Glover,  "  but  wherefore  rake  up  di£[er- 
ences,  which  should  all  be  forgotten  ?  " 

^  Hark  ye,  Simon ! — Simon  Glover  1 "  This  was  now  echoed 
from  beneath. 

"  True,  son  Smith/'  said  the  Glover,  seriously,  "  we  have 
other  work  in  hand.  You  and  I  must  to  the  council  instantly. 
Catharine  shall  remain  here  with  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  wUl 
take  charge  of  her  till  we  return  ;  and  then,  as  the  town  is  in 
misrule,  we  two,  Harry,  will  carry  her  home,  and  they  will  be 
bold  men  that  cross  us." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  father,"  said  Catharine,  with  a  saile,  "  now 
vou  are  taking  Oliver  Proudfute's  office.  That  doughty 
burgher  is  Henry's  brother-at-arms." 

Her  father's  countenance  grew  dark. 

"  You  have  spoke  a  stinging  word,  daughter ;  but  you  know 
not  what  has  happened. — Kiss  him,  Catharine,  in  token  of  for* 
giveness." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Catharine ;  "  I  have  done  him  too  much  grace 
already.  When  he  has  seen  the  errant  damsel  safe  home,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  claim  his  reward." 

"Meantime,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  claim,  as  your  host, what 
you  will  not  allow  me  on  other  terms," 

He  folded  the  fair  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  was  permitted 
to  take  the  salute  which  she  had  refused  to  bestow. 

As  they  descended  the  stair  together,  the  old  man  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Smith's  shoulder,  and  said,  '^  Henry,  my  dearest 
wishes  are  fulfilled  ;  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  saints  that  it 
should  be  in  an  hour  of  difficulty  and  terror." 

"True,"  said  the  Smith ;  "  but  thou  knowest,  father,  if  our 
riots  be  frequent  at  Perth,  at  least  they  seldom  last  long." 

Then,  opening  a  door  which  led  ^om  the  house  into  the 
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smithy,  ^  Here,  comrades,''  he  cried,  '*  Anton,  Cuthbert,  Ding- 
well,  and  Ringan  !  Let  none  of  you  stir  from  the  place  till  I 
returnt  Be  as  true  as  the  weapons  I  have  taught  you  to  forge ; 
a  French  crown  and  a  Scotch  merry-making  for  you,  if  you 
obey  my  command.  I  leave  a  mighty  treasure  in  your  charge. 
Watch  the  doors  well — ^let  little  Jannekin  scout  up  and  down 
the  wynd,  and  have  your  arms  ready  if  any  one  approaches  the 
house.  Open  the  doors  to  no  man,  till  Father  Glover  or  I 
return ;  it  concerns  my  life  and  happiness." 

The  strong  swarthy  giants  to  whom  he  spoke,  answered, 
^  Death  to  him  who  attempts  it  I  " 

"  My  Catharine  is  now  as  safe,"  said  he  to  her  father,  "  as 
if  twenty  men  garrisoned  a  royal  castle  in  her  cause.  We  shall 
pass  most  quietly  to  the  Council-house  by  walking  through  the 
garden." 

He  led  the  way  through  a  little  orchard  accordingly,  where 
the  birds  which  had  been  sheltered  and  fed  during  £e  winter 
by  the  good-natured  artisan,  early  in  the  season  as  it  was,  were 
saluting  the  precarious  smiles  of  a  February  sun,  with  a  few 
faint  and  interrupted  attempts  at  melody. 

'*  Hear  these  minstrels,  father,"  said  the  Smith ;  "  I  laughed 
at  them  this  morning  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  because 
the  little  wretches  sung,  with  so  much  of  winter  before  them. 
But  now,  methinks,  I  could  bear  a  blithe  chorus,  for  I  have  my 
Valentine  as  they  have  theirs ;  and  whatever  ill  may  lie  before 
me  for  to-morrow,  I  am  to-day  the  happiest  man  in  Perth,  city 
or  county,  burgh  or  landward." 

"  Yet  I  must  allay  your  joy,"  said  the  old  Glover,  "  though, 
Heaven  knows,  I  share  it. — Poor  Oliver  Proudfute,  the  inoffen- 
sive fool  that  you  and  I  knew  so  well,  has  been  found  this 
morning  dead  in  the  streets." 

"  Only  dead  drunk,  I  trust  ? "  said  the  Smith  ;  "  nay,  a 
caudle  and  a  dose  of  matrimonial  advice  will  bring  him  to  life 
again." 

''  No,  Henry,  no.  He  is  slain — slain  with  a  battle-axe,  or 
some  such  weapon." 

**  Impossible  ! "  replied  the  Smith  ;  "  he  was  light-footed 
enough,  and  would  not  for  all  Perth  have  trusted  to  his  hands, 
when  he  could  extricate  himself  by  his  heels." 

^  No  choice  was  allowed  him.  The  blow  was  dealt  in  the 
very  back  of  his  head ;  he  who  struck  must  have  been  a  shorter 
man  than  himself,  and  used  a  horseman's  battle-axe,  or  some 
such  weapon,  for  a  Lochaber  axe  must  have  struck  the  upper 

Eart  of  his  head — But  there  he  lies  dead,  brained,  I  may  say* 
y  a  most  frightful  wound." 
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"This  is  inconceivable/'  said  Henry  Wynd.  "  He  was  in 
my  house  at  midnight,  in  a  morricer's  habit ;  seemed  to  have 
been  drinking,  though  not  to  excess.  He  told  me  a  tale 
of  having  been  beset  by  revellers,  and  being  in  danger :  but, 
alas  I  you  know  the  man ;  I  deemed  it  was  a  swaggering  fit,  as 
he  sometimes  took  when  he  was  in  liquor;  and,  may  the 
Merciful  Virgin  forgive  me !  I  let  him  go  without  company,  in 
which  I  did  him  inhuman  wrong.  Holy  St.  John  be  my 
witness  I  I  would  have  gone  with  any  helpless  creature :  and 
far  more  with  him,  with  whom  I  have  so  often  sat  at  the  same 
board,  and  drunken  of  the  same  cup.  Who^  of  the  race  of 
man,  could  have  thought  of  harming  a  creature  so  simple,  and 
so  unoffending,  excepting  by  his  idle  vaunts  I " 

"  Henry,  he  wore  thy  head-piece,  thy  buff-coat,  thy  target^ 
How  came  he  by  these  ? " 

^  Why,  he  demanded  the  use  of  them  for  the  night,  and  I 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  his  company ; 
having  kept  no  holiday,  and  being  determined  to  keep  none,  in 
respect  of  our  misunderstanding.'' 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  Bailie  Craigdallie,  and  all  our  sagest 
counsellors,  that  the  blow  was  intended  for  yourself,  and  that 
it  becomes  you  to  prosecute  the  due  vengeance  of  our  fellow- 
dtizen,  who  received  the  death  which  was  meant  for  you." 

The  Smith  was  for  some  time  silent.  They  had  now  left 
the  garden,  and  were  walking  in  a  lonely  lane,  by  which  they 
meant  to  approach  the  Council-house  of  the  burgh,  without 
being  exposed  to  observation  or  idle  inquiry. 

**  You  are  silent,  my  son,  yet  we  two  have  much  to  speak 
of,"  said  Simon  Glover.  "Bethink  thee  that  this  widowed 
woman.  Maudlin,  if  she  should  see  cause  to  bring  a  charge 
against  anyone  for  the  wrong  done  to  her  and  her  orphan 
children,  must  support  it  by  a  champion,  according  to  law  and 
custom  ;  for,  be  the  murderer  who  he  may,  we  know  enough  of 
these  followers  of  the  nobles  to  be  assured,  that  the  party  sus- 
pected will  appeal  to  the  combat,  in  derision,  perhaps,  of  those 
whom  they  will  call  the  cowardly  burghers.  While  we  are 
men  with  blood  in  our  veins,  this  must  not  be,  Henry  Wynd." 

"I  see  where  you  would  draw  me,  father,*'  answered 
Henry,  dejectedly  ;  "  and  St.  John  knows  I  have  heard  a  sum- 
mons to  battle  as  willingly  as  war-horse  eyer  heard  the 
trumpet.  But  bethink  you,  father,  how  I  have  lost  Catha- 
rine's favor  repeatedly,  and  have  been  driven  well-nigh  to 
despair  of  ever  regaining  it,  for  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  even  too 
ready  a  man  of  my  hands.    And  here  are  all  our  quarrels 
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made  up,  and  the  hopes,  that  seemed  this  morning  removed 
beyond  earthly  prospect,  have  become  nearer  and  brighter  than 
•ver ;  and  must  I,  with  the  dear  one's  kiss  of  forgiveness  on 
my  lips,  engage  in  a  new  scene  of  violence,  which  you  arc  well 
aware  will  give  her  the  deepest  offence  ? " 

**  It  is  hard  for  me  to  advise  you,  Henry,"  said  Simon  ; 
•*  but  this  I  must  ask  you — Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  reason 
to  think,  that  thb  poor  unfortunate  Oliver  has  been  mistaken 
for  you  ? " 

•*  I  fear  it  too  much,"  said  Henry.  "  He  was  thought 
something  like  me,  and  the  poor  fool  had  studied  to  ape  my 
gestures  and  manner  of  walking,  nay,  the  very  airs  which  I 
have  the  trick  of  whistling,  that  he  might  increase  a  resem- 
blance which  has  cost  him  dear.  I  have  ill-willers  enough,  both 
in  burgh  and  landward,  to  owe  me  a  shrewd  turn  ;  and  he,  I 
think,  could  have  none  such." 

"  Well,  Henry,  I  cannot  say  but  my  daughter  will  be  of- 
fended. She  has  been  much  with  Father  Clement,  and  has 
received  notions  about  peace  and  forgiveness,  which  methinks 
suit  ill  with  a  country  where  the  laws  cannot  protect  us,  unless 
we  have  spirit  to  protect  ourselves.  If  you  determine  for  the 
combat,  I  will  do  my  best  to  persuade  her  to  look  on  the 
matter  as  the  other  good  womanhood  in  the  burgh  will  do ; 
and  if  you  resolve  to  let  the  matter  rest — the  man  who  has  lost 
his  life  for  yours  remaining  unavenged — the  widow  and  the 
orphans  without  any  reparation  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  and 
father — I  will  then  do  you  the  justice  to  remember,  that  I,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your  patience, 
since  it  was  adopted  for  love  of  my  child.  But,  Henry,  we 
must  in  that  case  remove  ourselves  from  bonny  St.  Johnston, 
for  here  we  will  be  but  a  disgraced  family." 

Henry  groaned  deeply,  and  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then 
replied,  "  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  dishonored,  though  I 
should  never  see  her  again !  Had  it  been  yester  evening,  I 
would  have  met  the  best  blade  among  these  men-at-arms 
as  blithely  as  ever  I  danced  at  a  Maypole.  But  to-day,  when 
she  had  first  as  good  as  said,  *  Henry  Smith,  I  love  thee  1  * — 
Father  Glover,  it  is  very  hard.  Yet  it  is  all  my  own  fault  I 
This  poor  unhappy  Oliver!  I  ought  to  have  allowed  him 
the  shelter  of  my  roof,  when  he  praved  me  in  his  agony 
of  fear  ;  or,  had  I  gone  with  him,  I  should  then  have  prevented 
or  shared  his  fate.  But  I  taunted  him,  ridiculed  him,  loaded  him 
with  maledictions,  though  the  saints  know  they  were  uttered  in 
idle  peevishness  of  impatience.    I  drove  him  out  from  mf 
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doors,  whom  I  knew  so  helpless,  to  take  the  fate  which  was 
perhaps  intended  for  me.  I  must  avenge  him,  or  be  dis« 
honored  forever.  See,  father — I  have  been  called  a  man 
hard  as  the  steel  I  work  in — Does  burnished  steel  ever  drop 
tears  like  these  ? — Shame  on  me  that  I  should  shed  them  !  " 

"  It  is  no  shame,  my  dearest  son,"  said  Simon  ;  "  thou  art 
as  kind  as  brave,  and  I  have  always  known  it.  There  is  yet  a 
chance  for  us.  No  one  may  be  discovered  to  whom  suspicion 
attaches,  and  where  none  such  is  found,  the  combat  cannot 
take  place.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  wish  that  the  innocent  blood 
may  not  be  avenged.  But  if  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul  murder 
be  hidden  for  the  present,  thou  wilt  be  saved  from  the  task  of 
seeking  that  vengeance  which  Heaven,  doubtless,  will  take  at  its 
own  proper  time." 

As  they  spoke  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  High 
Street  where  the  Council-house  was  situated.  As  they  reached 
the  door,  and  made  their  way  through  the  multitude  who 
thronged  the  street,  they  found  the  avenues  guarded  by  a 
select  party  of  armed  burghers,  and  about  fifty  spears  belong- 
ing to  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  who,  with  his  allies,  the  Grays, 
Blairs,  Moncreiffs,  and  others,  had  brought  to  Perth  a  con- 
siderable body  of  horse,  of  which  these  were  a  part.  So 
soon  as  the  Glover  and  Smith  presented  themselves,  they  were 
Emitted  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  magistrates  were  as- 
sembled. 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

A  woman  wails  for  justice  at  the  sate. 
A  widow*!!  womaBi  wan  and 


Bbktha. 

The  Council-room  of  Perth*  presented  a  singular  speo 
tacle.  In  a  gloomy  apartment,  ill  and  inconveniently  lighted 
by  two  windows  of  different  form  and  of  unequal  size,  were  as- 
Uembled,  around  a  large  oaken  table,  a  group  of  men,  of  whom 
'those  who  occupied  the  higher  seats  were  merchants,  that  is 
guild  brethren  or  shopkeepers,  arrayed  in  decent  dresses 
becoming  their  station,  but  most  of  them  bearing,  like  the 
Regent  York,  "  signs  of  war  around  their  aged  necks ; "  gor- 
gets, namely,  and  baldricks,  which  sustained  their  weapoost 

•  Hot*  L.    Hm  Couodl-room. 
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The  lower  places  around  the  table  were  occupied  by  me 
chanics  and  artisans,  the  presidents,  or  deacons,  as  they  were 
termed,  of  the  working  classes,  in  their  ordinary  clothesi 
somewhat  better  arranged  than  usual.  These,  too,  wore 
pieces  of  armor  of  various  descriptions.  Some  had  the  black 
jack,  or  doublet,  covered  with  small  plates  of  iron  of  a  lozenge 
shape,  which,  secured  through  the  upper  angle,  hung  in  rows 
above  each,  and  which,  swaving  with  the  motion  of  the  wearer's 
person,  formed  a  secure  defence  to  the  body.  Others  had 
buff-coats,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  could  resist  the  blow 
of  a  sword,  and  even  a  lance's  point,  unless  propelled  with 
great  force.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  surrounded  as  it  was 
with  this  varied  assembly,  sat  Sir  Louis  Lundin :  no  military 
man,  but  a  priest  and  parson  of  St.  John's,  arrayed  in  his  ca- 
nonical dress,  and  having  his  pen  and  ink  before  him.  He 
was  town-clerk  of ,  the  burgh,  and,  like  all  the  priests  of  the 
period  (who  were  called  from  that  circumstance  the  Pope's 
knights),  received  the  honorable  title  of  Dominus^  contracted 
into  Dom,  or  Dan,  or  translated  into  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence 
due  to  the  secular  chivalry. 

On  an  elevated  seat,  at  the  head  of  the  council  board,  was 
placed  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  in  complete  armor  brightly  burn- 
ished ;  a  singular  contrast  to  the  motley  mixture  of  warlike 
and  peaceful  attire  exhibited  by  the  burghers,  who  were  only 
called  to  arms  occasionally.  The  bearing  of  the  Provost,  while 
it  completely  admitted  the  intimate  connection  which  mutual 
interests  had  created  betwixt  himself,  the  burgh,  and  the  magis- 
tracy, was  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  assert  the  superior- 
ity, which,  in  virtue  of  gentle  blood  and  chivalrous  rank,  the 
opinions  of  the  age  assigned  to  him  over  the  members  of  the 
assembly  in  which  he  presided.  Two  squires  stood  behind  him, 
one  of  them  holding  the  knight's  pennon,  and  another  his 
shield,  bearing  his  armorial  distinctions,  being  a  hand  holding 
a  dagger,  or  short  sword,  with  the  proud  motto.  This  is  my 
chartet  A  handsome  page  displayed  the  long  sword  of  his 
master,  and  another  bore  his  lance ;  all  which  chivalrous  em- 
blems and  appurtenances  were  the  more  scrupulously  exhibited, 
that  the  dignity  to  whom  they  belonged  was  engaged  in  dis- 
charging the  office  of  a  burgh  magistrate.  In  his  own  person, 
the  Knight  of  Kinfauns  appeared  to  affect  something  of  state 
and  stiffness,  which  did  not  naturally  pertain  to  his  frank  and 
jovial  character. 

"So  you  are  come  at  length,  Henry  Smith  and  Simon 
Glover,"  said  the  Provost     "Know  that  you  have  kept  us 
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iraiting  for  your  attendance.  Should  it  so  chance  again  whHe 
we  occupy  this  place,  we  will  lay  such  fine  on  you  as  you  >*in 
have  small  pleasure  in  paying.  Enough — make  no  excuses. 
They  are  not  asked  now,  and  another  time  they  will  not  be 
admitted.  Know,  sirs,  that  our  reverend  clerk  hath  taken  down 
in  writing,  and  at  full  length,  what  I  will  tell  you  in  brief,  that 
you  may  see  what  is  to  1^  required  of  you,  Henry  Smith,  in 
particular.  Our  late  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  hath  been 
found  dead  in  the  High  Street,  close  by  the  entrance  into  the 
Wynd.  It  seemeth  he  was  slain  by  a  heavy  blow  with  a 
short  axe,  dealt  from  behind  and  at  unawares  ;  and  the  act  by 
which  he  fell  can  onlv  be  termed  a  deed  of  foul  and  forethought 
murder.  So  much  for  the  crime.  The  criminal  can  only  be 
indicated  by  circumstances.  It  is  recorded  in  the  protocol  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Louis  Lundin,  that  divers  well  reputed  witnesses 
saw  our  deceased  citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  till  a  late  period, 
accompanying  the  Entry  of  the  morrice-dancers,*  of  whom  he 
was  one,  as  far  as  the  house  of  Simon  Glover,  in  Curfew  Street, 
where  they  a£;ain  played  their  pageant.  It  is  also  manifested, 
that  at  this  place  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  band,  after 
some  discourse  with  Simon  Glover,  and  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  the  others  of  his  company  at  the  sign  of  the  Griffin, 
there  to  conclude  the  holiday. — Now,  Simon,  I  demand  of  you 
whether  this  be  truly  stated,  so  far  as  you  know  t  and,  further, 
what  was  the  purport  of  the  defunct  Oliver  Proudfute's  dis- 
course with  you  ? " 

"My  Lord  Provost  and  very  worshipful  Sir  Patrick," 
answered  Simon  Glover,  "  you  and  this  honorable  council  shall 
know,  that,  touching  certain  reports  which  had  been  made  of 
the  conduct  of  Henry  Smith,  some  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
myself  and  another  of  my  family,  and  the  said  Smith  here  pres- 
ent. Now,  this  our  poor  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  hav- 
ing been  active  in  spreading  these  reports,  as  indeed  his  ele- 
ment lay  in  such  gossipred,  some  words  passed  betwixt  him 
and  me  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  I  think,  he  left  me  with  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Henry  Smith,  for  he  broke  off  from  the  mor- 
rice-dancers, promising,  as  it  seems,  to  meet  them,  as  your  honor 
has  said,  at  the  sign  of  the  Griffin,  in  order  to  conclude  the 
evening.  But  what  he  actually  did,  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
again  saw  him  in  life." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  and  agrees  with  all  that 
we  have  heard. — Now,  worthy  sirs,  we  next  find  our  poor  fel- 
low-citizen environed  by  a  set  of  revellers  and  maskers,  who 

•  Note  M.    Momoe-daiicera. 
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bad  assemoled  in  the  High  Street,  by  whom  he  was  shamefully 
ill-treated,  being  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  the  street,  and 
there  to  quaff  huge  quantities  of  liquor  against  his  inclination, 
until  at  length  he  escaped  from  them  by  flight.  This  violence 
was  accomplished  with  drawn  swords,  loud  shouts  and  impre- 
cations, so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  several  persons,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  tumult,  looked  out  from  their  windows,  as  well 
as  of  one  or  two  passengers,  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  light 
of  the  torches,  lest  they  also  had  been  maltreated,  beheld  the 
usage  which  our  fellow-citizen  received  in  the  High  Street  of 
the  burgh.  And  although  these  revellers  were  disguised,  and 
used  vizards,  yet  their  disguises  were  well  known,  being  a  set 
of  quaint  masking  habits  prepared  some  weeks  ago  by  command 
of  Sir  John  Ramorny,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland." 

A  low  groan  went  through  the  assembly. 

"  Yes ;  so  it  is,  brave  burghers,"  continued  Sir  Patrick  \ 
"  our  inquiries  have  led  us  into  conclusions  both  melancholy 
9nd  terrible.  But  as  no  one  can  regret  the  point  at  which  they 
seem  likely  to  arrive  more  than  I  do,  so  no  man  living  can 
dread  its  consequences  less.  It  is  even  so— various  artbans  em- 
ployed upon  the  articles,  have  described  the  dresses  prepared 
for  Sir  John  Ramorny 's  mask  as  being  exactly  similar  to  those 
erf  the  men  by  whom  Oliver  Proudfute  was  observed  to  be  mal- 
treated. And  one  mechanic,  being  Wingfield  the  feather- 
dresser,  who  saw  the  revellers  when  ihey  had  our  fellow-citizen 
within  their  hands,  remarked  that  they  wore  the  cinctures  and 
coronals  of  painted  feathers,  which  he  himself  had  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Prince's  Master  of  the  Horse. 

"  After  the  moment  of  his  escape  from  these  revellers,  we 
lose  all  trace  of  Oliver ;  but  we  can  prove  that  the  maskers 
went  to  Sir  John  Ramomy's,  where  they  were  admitted,  after 
some  show  of  delay.  It  is  rumored  that  thou,  Henry  Smiths 
sawest  our  unhappy  fellow-citizen  after  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  these  revellers. — What  is  the  truth  of  that  matter  ? " 

"  He  came  to  my  house  in  the  Wynd,"  said  Henry,  "  about 
half-an-hour  before  midnight ;  and  I  admitted  him,  something 
unwillingly,  as  he  had  been  keeping  carnival  while  I  remained 
at  home  ;  and  there  is  ill  talk,  says  the  proverb,  betwixt  a  full 
man  and  a  fasting.'' 

''And  in  which  plight  seemed  he  when  thou  didst  admit 
him  ? "  says  the  Provost. 

'*  He  seemed,"  answered  the  Smith,  "  out  of  breathy  and 
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talked  rq>eated]y  of  having  been  endangered  by  revellers.  I 
paid  bat  small  regard,  for  he  was  ever  a  timorous,  chicken- 
spirited,  though  well-meaning  man,  and  I  held  that  he  was 
speaking  more  from  fancv  than  reality.  But  I  shall  always  ac- 
count it  for  foul  offence  in  myself,  that  1  did  not  give  him  my 
company,  which  he  requested  ;  and  if  I  live,  I  will  found  masses 
for  his  soul  in  expiation  of  my  guilt." 

"  Did  he  describe  those  from  whom  he  received  the  in- 
jury ? "  said  the  Provost. 

"  Revellers  in  masking  habits,"  replied  Henry. 

'*  And  did  he  intimate  his  fear  of  having  to  do  with  them  on 
his  return  ? ''  again  demanded  Sir  Patrick. 

"  He  alluded  particularly  to  his  being  waylaid,  which  I 
treated  as  visionary,  having  been  able  to  see  no  one  in  the 

"  Had  he  then  no  help  from  thee  of  any  kind  whatsoever? " 
said  the  Provost. 

"  Yes,  worshipful,"  replied  the  Smith  ;  "  he  exchanged  his 
morrice-dress  for  my  head-piece,  buff-coat,  and  target,  which  I 
hear  were  found  upon  his  body ;  and  I  have  at  home  his  mor- 
rice-cap  and  bells,  with  the  jerkin  and  other  things  pertainine;. 
He  was  to  return  my  garb  of  fence,  and  get  back  his  own  mask- 
ing-suit  this  day,  had  the  saints  so  permitted." 

"  You  saw  him  not  then  afterwards  ?  " 

"Never,  my  lord." 

**One  word  more,"  said  the  Provost.  **Have  you  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  blow  which  slew  Oliver  Proudfute  was 
meant  for  another  man  ? " 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  Smith ;  *'  but  it  is  doubtful,  and 
may  be  dangerous  to  add  such  a  conjecture,  which  is  besides 
only  a  supposition." 

"  Speak  it  out,  on  your  burgher  faith  and  oath — For  whom, 
think  you,  was  the  blow  meant  ? " 

"  If  I  must  spijak,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  believe  Oliver  Proud- 
fate  received  the  fate  which  was  designed  for  myself;  the 
rather  that,  in  his  folly,  Oliver  spoke  of  tr3ring  to  assume  my 
manner  of  walking,  as  well  as  my  dress." 

**  Have  you  feud  with  anyone,  that  you  form  such  an  idea  ? " 
said  Sir  Patrick. 

"  To  my  shame  and  sin  be  it  spoken,  I  have  feud  with 
Highland  and  Lowland,  English  and  Scot,  Perth  and  Angus. 
I  do  not  believe  poor  Oliver  had  feud  with  a  new-hatched 
chicken. — Alas  t  he  was  the  more  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden 
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"  Hark  ye,  Smith,"  said  the  Provost, — "  Answer  me  dis* 
tinctly. — Is  there  cause  of  feud  between  the  household  of  Sir 
John  Ramorny  and  yourself  ? " 

"  To  a  certainty,  my  lord,  there  is.  It  is  now  generally 
said,  that  Black  Quentin,  who  went  over  Tay  to  Fife  some  days 
since,  was  the  owner  of  the  hand  which  was  found  in  Couvre- 
few  Street  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine.  It  was  I  who  struck 
off  that  hand  with  a  blow  of  my  good  sword.  As  this  Black 
Quentin  was  a  chamberlain  of  Sir  John,  and  much  trusted,  it 
is  like  there  must  be  a  feud  between  me  and  his  master's 
dependants." 

**  It  bears  a  likely  front,  Smith,"  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 
— "  And  now,  good  brothers  and  wise  magistrates,  there  are 
two  suppositions,  each  of  which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  maskers  who  seized  our  fellow-citizen,  and  misused  him 
in  a  manner  of  which  his  body  retains  some  slight  marks,  may 
have  met  with  their  former  prisoner  as  he  returned  homewards, 
and  finished  their  ill  usage  by  taking  his  life.  He  himself  ex- 
pressed to  Henry  Gow  fears  that  this  would  be  the  case.  If 
this  be  really  true,  one  or  more  of  Sir  John  Ramorny's  attend- 
ants must  have  been  the  assassins.  But  I  think  it  more  likelv 
that  one  or  two  of  the  revellers  may  have  remained  on  the  field, 
or  returned  to  it,  having  changed  perhaps  their  disguise,  and 
that  to  those  men  (for  Oliver  Proudfute,  in  his  own  personal 
appearance,  would  only  have  been  a  subject  of  sport)  his  ap- 
parition in  the  dress,  and  assuming,  as  he  proposed  to  do,  the 
manner,  of  Henry  Smith,  was  matter  of  deep  hatred ;  and  that, 
seeing  him  alone,  they  had  taken,  as  they  thought,  a  certain 
and  safe  mode  to  nd  themselves  of  an  enemy  so  dangerous  as 
ail  men  know  Henry  Wynd  is  accounted  by  those  that  are  bis 
unfriends.  The  same  train  of  reasoning,  again,  rests  the  guilt 
with  the  household  of  Sir  John  Kamorny. — How  think  you, 
sirs  ?    Are  we  not  free  to  charge  the  crime  upon  them  ?  " 

The  Magistrates  whispered  together  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  replied  by  the  voice  of  Bailie  Crligdallie, — "  Noble 
Knight,  and  our  worthy  Provost, — we  agree  entirely  in  what 
your  wisdom  has  spoken  concerning  this  dark  and  bloody 
matter ;  nor  do  we  doubt  your  sagacity  in  tracing  to  the  fellow- 
ship and  the  company  of  John  Ramomy  of  that  Ilk,  the  villany 
which  hath  been  done  to  our  deceased  fellow-citizen,  whether 
in  his  own  character  and  capacity,  or  as  mistaking  him  for  our 
brave  townsman,  Henry  of  the  Wynd.  But  Sir  John,  in  hia 
own  behalf,  and  as  the  Prince's  Master  of  the  Horse,  main- 
tains  an  extensive  household  ;  and  as  of  course  the  chaige  will 
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be  rebutted  bj  a  denial,  we  would  ask,  how  we  shall  proceed 
in  that  case  ? — It  is  true,  could  we  find  law  for  firing  the  lodg- 
ingy  and  putting  all  within  it  to  the  sword,  the  old  proverb  o£ 
*  short  rede  good  rede  '  might  here  apply ;  for  a  fouler  house- 
hold of  defiers  of  God,  destroyers  of  men,  and  debauchers  of 
women,  are  nowhere  sheltered  than  are  in  Ramomy's  band. 
But  I  doubt  that  this  summary  mode  of  execution  would  scarce 
be  borne  out  by  the  laws ;  and  no  title  of  evidence  which  I 
have  heard  will  tend  to  fix  the  crime  on  any  single  individual 
or  individuals.'' 

Before  the  Provost  could  reply,  the  Town-Clerk  arose,  and, 
stroking  his  venerable  beard,  craved  permission  to  speak,  which 
was  instantly  granted. — "  Brethren,'*  he  said,  "  as  well  in  our 
fathers'  time  as  ours,  hath  God,  on  being  rightly  appealed  to, 
condescended  to  make  manifest  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  innocence  of  those  who  may  have  been  rashly  accused.  Let 
OS  demand  from  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Robert,  who,  when 
the  wicked  do  not  interfere  to  pervert  his  good  intentions,  is  as 
just  and  clement  a  Prince  as  our  annals  can  show  in  their  long 
line,  in  the  name  of  the  Fair  City,  and  of  all  the  commons  in 
Scotland,  that  he  give  us,  after  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors,  the 
means  of  appealing  to  Heaven  for  light  upon  this  dark  murder. 
We  will  demand  the  proof  by  bier-right^  often  granted  in  the 
dajrs  of  our  Sovereign's  ancestors,  approved  of  by  bulls  and 
decretals,  and  administered  by  the  great  Emperor  Charlemagne 
in  France,  by  King  Arthur  in  Britain,  and  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  the  mighty  Achaius,  in  this  our  land  of  Scotland.'* 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  bier-right.  Sir  Louis,"  quoth  the  Pro- 
vost, **  and  I  know  we  have  it  in  our  charters  of  the  Fair  City  ; 
but  I  am  something  ill-learned  in  the  ancient  laws,  and  would 
pray  you  to  inform  us  more  distinctly  of  its  nature." 

"  We  will  demand  of  the  King,"  said  Sir  Louis  Lundin, 
**  my  advice  being  taken,  that  the  body  of  our  murdered  fellow- 
citizen  be  transported  into  the  High  Church  of  St.  John,*  and 
suitable  masses  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  his  foul  murder.  Meantime,  we  shall  obtain  an  order 
that  Sir  John  Ramorny  give  up  a  list  of  such  of  his  household 
as  were  in  Perth  in  the  course  of  the  night  between  Eastern's 
Even  and  this  Ash  Wednesday,  and  become  bound  to  present 
them  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  to  be  early  named,  in  the 
High  Church  of  St.  John ;  there  one  by  one  to  pass  before  the 
bier  of  our  murdered  fellow-citizen,  and  in  the  form  prescribed 
to  call  upon  God  and  his  saints  to  bear  witness  that  he  it 

•  Note  N.    Higli  Church  of  St.  John. 
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innoceiit  of  the  acting,  art  or  part,  of  the  murder.  And  cxfXit 
mey  as  has  been  indeed  proved  by  numerous  instances,  that  if 
tibe  murderer  shall  endeavor  to  shroud  himself  by  making  such 
an  appeal,  the  antipathy  which  subsists  between  the  dead  body, 
and  the  hand  which  dealt  the  fatal  blow  that  divorced  it  from 
the  soul,  will  awaken  some  imperfect  life,  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  veins  of  the  dead  man  will  pour  forth  at  the  fatal 
wounds  the  blood  which  has  been  so  long  stagnant  in  the  veins. 
Or,  to  speak  more  certainly,  ic  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  by 
some  hidden  agency  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  to  leave 
open  this  mode  of  discovering  the  wickedness  of  him  who  has 
defaced  the  image  of  his  Creator.'* 

"  I  have  heard  this  law  talked  of,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  **  and 
it  was  enforced  in  the  Bruce's  time.  This  surely  is  no  unfit 
period  to  seek,  by  such  a  mystic  mode  of  inquiry,  the  truth,  to 
which  no  ordinary  means  can  give  us  access,  seeing  that  a 
general  accusation  of  Sir  John's  household  would  full  surely  be 
met  by  a  general  denial.  Yet,  I  must  crave  farther  of  Sir 
Louis,  our  reverend  town-clerk,  how  we  sliall  prevent  the  guilty 
person  from  escaping  in  the  interim  ? " 

'*  The  burghers  will  maintain  a  strict  watch  upon  the  wall, 
drawbridges  shall  be  raised,  and  portcullises  lowered,  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  and  strong  patrols  maintained  through  the  night 
This  guard  the  burghers  will  willingly  maintain,  to  secure 
against  the  escape  of  the  murderer  of  their  townsman." 

The  rest  of  the  counsellors  acquiesced,  by  word,  sign,  and 
look,  in  this  proposal. 

"  Again,"  said  the  Provost,  *'  what  if  any  one  of  the  sus' 
pected  household  refuse  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right  ?" 

"  He  may  appeal  to  that  of  combat,"  said  the  reverend  city 
scribe,  "  with  an  opponent  of  equal  rank  ;  because  the  accused 
person  must  have  his  choice,  in  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  by  what  ordeal  he  will  be  tried.  But  if  he  refuses  both. 
he  must  be^ield  as  euilty,  and  so  punished." 

The  sages  of  the  council  unanimously  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  their  Provost  and  Town-Clerk,  and  resolved,  in  all 
formality,  to  petition  the  King,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  the 
murder  of  their  fellow-citizen  should  be  inquired  into,  accord- 
ing to  this  ancient  form,  which  was  held  to  manifest  the  truth, 
and  received  as  matter  of  evidence  in  case  of  murder,  so  late 
as  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  before 
the  meeting  dissolved.  Bailie  Craigdallie  thought  it  meet  to 
inquire,  who  was  to  be  the  champion  of  Maudie,  or  Magdalen 
Proudfute,  and  her  two  children. 
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*"  There  need  be  little  inquixy  about  that,**  said  Sir  Patrick 
CSiarteris ;  **  we  are  men,  and  wear  swords,  which  should  be 
broken  over  the  head  of  any  one  amongst  us,  who  will  not 
draw  it  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  our  murdered 
fellow-citizen,  and  in  brave  revenge  of  his  death.  If  Sir  John 
Ramomy  shall  personally  resent  the  inquiry,  Patrick  Charteris 
of  Kinfauns  will  do  battle  with  him  to  the  outrance,  whilst 
horse  and  man  may  stand,  or  spear  and  blade  hold  together. 
But  in  case  the  cludlenger  be  of  yeomanly  deme,  well  wot  I 
that  Magdalen  Proudfute  may  chose  her  own  champion  among 
the  bravest  burghers  of  Perth,  and  shame  and  dishonor  were  it 
to  the  Fair  City  forever,  could  she  light  upon  one  who  were 
traitor  and  coward  enough  to  sav  her  nay  I  Bring  her  hither, 
that  she  may  make  her  election,'' 

Henry  Smith  heard  this  with  a  melancholy  anticipation 
that  the  pocr  woman's  choice  would  light  upon  him,  and  that 
his  recent  reconciliation  with  his  mistress  would  be  again  dis- 
solved, by  his  being  engaged  in  a  fresh  quarrel,  from  which 
there  lay  no  honorable  means  of  escape,  and  which,  in  any 
other  circumstances,  he  would  have  welcomed  as  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  both  in  sight  of  tl^  court 
and  of  the  city.  He  was  aware  that,  under  the  tuition  of 
Father  Clement,  Catharine  viewed  the  ordeal  of  batde  rather 
as  an  insult  to  religion,  than  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and  did 
not  consider  it  as  reasonable,  that  superior  strength  al  arm,  or 
skill  of  weapon,  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  proof  of  moral 
guilt  or  innocence.  He  had,  therefore,  much  to  fear  from  her 
peculiar  opinions  in  this  particular,  refined  as  they  were  beyond 
those  of  the  age  she  lived  in. 

While  he  thus  suffered  under  these  contending  feelings, 
Magdalen,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  man,  entered  the 
court,  iMvapped  in  a  deep  mourning  veil,  and  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  five  or  six  women  of  gnde  (that  is,  of  respectability), 
dressed  in  the  same  melancholy  attire.  One  of  her  attendants 
held  an  infant  in  her  arms,  the  last  pledge  of  poor  Oliver's 
nuptial  affections.  Another  led  a  little  tottering  creature  of 
two  years  or  thereabouts,  which  looked  with  wonder  and  fear, 
sometimes  on  the  black  dress  in  which  they  had  mufSed  him, 
and  sometimes  on  the  scene  around  him. 

The  assembly  rose  to  receive  the  melancholy  group,  and 
ialuted  them  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  which 
Ma^alen,  though  the  mate  of  poor  Oliver,  returned  with  an 
air  of  dignity,  which  she  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  extremitv 
of  her  distress.    Sir  Patrick  Charteris  then  stepped  forward^ 
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and  with  the  courtesy  of  a  knight  to  a  female,  and  of  a  pro- 
tector to  an  oppressed  and  injured  widow,  took  the  poor 
woman's  hand,  and  explained  to  her  briefly,  by  what  course 
the  city  had  resolved  to  follow  out  the  vengeance  due  for  her 
husband's  slaughter. 

Having,  with  a  softness  and  gentleness  which  did  not  belong 
to  his  general  manner,  ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  woman 
perfectly  understood  what  was  meant,  he  said  aloud  to  the 
assembly,  *'  Good  citizens  of  Perth,  and  f  reeborn  men  of  guild 
and  craft,  attend  to  what  is  about  to  pass,  for  it  concerns  yout 
rights  and  privileges.  Here  stands  Magdalen  Proudfute,  desirous 
to  follow  forth  the  revenge  due  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
foully  murdered,  as  she  sayeth,  by  Sir  John  Ramomy,  Knight, 
of  that  Ilk,  and  which  she  offers  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of 
bier-right,  or  by  the  body  of  a  man.  Therefore,  I,  Patrick 
Charteris,  being  a  belted  knight  and  freebom  gentleman,  offer 
myself  to  do  battle  in  her  just  quarrel,  whilst  man  and  horse 
may  endure,  if  any  one  of  my  degree  shall  lift  my  glove. — How 
say  you,  Magdalen  Proudfute,  will  you  accept  me  for  your 
champion?" 

The  widow  answered  with  difficulty, — "  I  can  desire  none 
nobler." 

Sir  Patrick  then  took  her.nght  hand  in  his,  and,  kissing  her 
forehead,  for  such  was  the  ceremony,  said  solemnly, — "  So  may 
God  and  St.  John  prosper  me  at  my  need,  as  I  will  do  my 
devoir  as  your  champion,  knightly,  truly,  and  manfully.  Go 
now,  Magdalen,  and  choose,  at  your  will,  among  the  burgesses 
of  the  Fair  City,  present  or  absent,  any  one  upon  whom  you 
desire  to  rest  your  challenge,  if  he  against  whom  you  bring 
plaint  shall  prove  to  be  beneath  my  degree." 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Henry  Smith,  whom  the  general  voice 
had  already  pointed  out  as  in  every  respect  the  fittest  to  act  as 
champion  on  the  occasion.  But  the  widow  waited  not  for  the 
general  prompting  of  their  looks.  As  soon  as  Sir  Patrick  had 
spoken,  she  crossed  the  floor  to  the  place  where,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  the  armorer  stood  among  the  men  of  his  degree, 
and  took  him  by  the  hand  : — 

"  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,"  she  said,  "  good  burgher  and 
craftsman,  my — my " 

Husband,  she  would  have  said,  but  the  word  would  not 
eome  forth  ;  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  expression. 

"  He  who  is  gone  loved  and  prized  you  over  all  men ;  there- 
fore, meet  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  follow  out  the  quarrel  of  his 
widow  and  orphans." 
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If  there  had  been  a  possibility,  which  in  that  a^e  there  was 
not,  of  Henry's  rejecting  or  escaping  from  a  trust  tor  which  all 
men  seemed  to  destine  him,  every  wish  and  idea  of  retreat  was 
cut  off,  when  the  widow  began  to  address  him ;  and  a  command 
from  Heaven  could  hardly  have  made  a  stronger  impression 
than  did  the  appeal  of  the  unfortunate  Magdalen.  Her  allusion 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  moved  him  to  the  soul. 
During  Oliver's  life,  doubtless,  there  had  been  a  strain  of 
absurdity  in  his  excessive  predilection  for  Henry,  which,  con- 
sidering how  very  different  they  were  in  character,  had  in  it 
something  ludicrous.  But  all  this  was  now  forgotten,  and 
Henry,  giving  way  to  his  natural  ardor,  only  remembered  that 
Oliver  had  been  his  friend  and  intimate  ;  a  man  who  had  loved 
and  honored  him  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  entertaining 
such  sentiments  for  anyone;  and  above  all,  that  there  was 
much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  victim  to 
a  blow  meant  for  Henr^  himself. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  alacrity  which,  the  minute  before, 
he  could  scarce  have  commanded,  and  which  seemed  to  express 
a  stem  pleasure,  that,  having  pressed  his  lips  to  the  cold  brow 
of  the  unhappy  Magdalen;  the  armorer  replied, — 

"  I,  Henry  the  Smith,  dwelling  in  the  Wynd^of  Perth,  good 
man  and  true,  and  freely  born,  accept  the  office  of  champion  to 
this  widow  Magdalen,  and  these  orphans,  and  will  do  battle  in 
their  quarrel  to  the  death,  with  any  man  whomsoever  of  my  own 
d^ree^  and  that  so  long  as  I  shall  draw  breath.  So  help  me 
at  my  need  God  and  good  St.  John ! " 

There  arose  from  the  audience  a  half-suppressed  cry,  ex- 
pressing the  interest  which  the  persons  present  took  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  quarrel,  and  their  confidence  in  the  issue. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  then  took  measures  for  repairing  to 
the  King's  presence,  and  demanding  leave  to  proceed  with  in- 
quiry into  the  murder  of  Oliver  Proudfute  according  to  tht 
custom  of  bier-right,  and,  if  necessary,  by  combat. 

He  performed  this  duty  after  the  Town-Council  had  dis- 
solved, in  a  private  interview  between  himself  and  the  King, 
who  heard  of  this  new  trouble  with  much  vexation,  and  ap* 
pointed  next  morning,  after  mass,  for  Sir  Patrick  and  the  parties 
interested,  to  attend  his  pleasure  in  council.  In  the  mean  time^ 
a  royal  pursuivant  was  despatched  to  the  Constable's  lodgings, 
to  call  over  the  roll  of  Sir  John  Ramorny's  attendants,  and 
diarge  him,  with  his  whole  retinue,  under  hi£;h  penalties,  to 
abide  within  Perth  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be  farther 
known. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

In  God's  DMM,  tee  the  listi  aad  all  tkbgji  fit ; 
There  let  them  end  it— God  defend  the  right  I 

Hbnky  it.    Pari  IT, 

In  the  same  council-room  of  the  conventual  palace  of  the 
Dominicans,  King  Robert  was  seated  with  his  brother  Albany, 
whose  affected  austerity  of  virtue,  and  real  art  and  dissimula- 
tion, maintained  so  high  an  influence  over  the  feeble-minded 
monarch.  It  was  indeed  natural,  that  one  who  seldom  saw 
things  according  to  their  real  forms  and  outlines,  should  view 
them  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  were  presented  to 
him  by  a  bold  astucious  man,  possessing  the  claim  of  such  near 
relationship. 

Ever  anxious  on  account  of  his  misguided  and  unfortunate 
son,  the  King  was  now  endeavoring  to  make  Albany  coincide 
in  opinion  with  him,  in  exculpating  Rothsay  from  any  part  in 
the  death  of  the  Bonnet-maker,  the  precognition  concerning 
which  had  been  l^t  by  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  for  his  Majesty^s 
consideration. 

"  This  is  an  unhappy  matter,  brother  Robin,"  he  said,  "  a 
roost  unhappy  occurrence ;  and  goes  nigh  to  put  strife  and 
quarrel  betwixt  the  nobility  and  the  commons  here,  as  they 
have  been  at  war  together  in  so  many  distant  lands*  I  see  but 
one  cause  of  comfort  in  the  matter,  and  that  is,  that  Sir  John 
Ramomy  having  received  his  dismissal  from  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say's  family,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  or  any  of  his  people,  who 
may  have  done  this  bloody  deed  (if  it  has  truly  been  done  by 
them),  have  been  encouraged  or  hounded  out  upon  such  an 
errand  by  mv  poor  boy.  I  am  sure,  brother,  you  and  I  can 
bear  witness  now  readily,  upon  my  entreaties,  he  agreed  to  dis- 
miss Ramomy  from  his  service,  on  account  of  that  brawl  in 
Curfew  Street." 

"  I  remember  his  doing  so,"  said  Albany  ;  *'  and  well  do  I 
hope  that  the  connection  l^twixt  the  Prince  and  Ramomy  has 
not  been  renewed  since  he  seemed  to  comply  with  your  Grace'e 
wishes." 

"  Seemed  to  comply  ? — ^The  connection  renewed  ? "  said  the 
King ;  ''  ^diat  mean  you  by  these  expressions,  brother  ?  Surely, 
when  David  promised  to  me,  that  if  that  unhappy  maMr  of 
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Cnrfew  Street  were  but  smothered  up  and  concealed,  he  would 
part  with  Ramorny,  as  he  was  a  counsellor  thought  capable  of 
involving  him  in  similar  fooleries,  and  would  acquiesce  in  our 
inflicting  on  him  either  exile,  or  such  punishment  as  it  should 
please  us  to  impose — surely  you  cannot  doubt  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  professions,  and  would  keep  his  word  ?  Remem* 
ber  you  not,  that  when  you  advised  that  a  heavy  fine  should 
be  levied  upon  his  estate  in  Fife  in  lieu  of  banishment,  the 
Prince  himself  seemed  to  say,  that  exile  would  be  better  for 
Ramorny,  and  even  for  himself  ? " 

*'  I  remember  it  well,  my  royal  brother.  Nor,  truly,  could 
I  have  suspected  Ramorny  of  having  so  much  influence  over 
the  Prince,  after  having  been  accessory  to  placing  him  in  a 
situation  so  perilous,  had  it  not  been  for  my  royal  kinsman's 
own  confession,  alluded  to  by  your  Grace,  that,  if  suffered  to 
remain  at  court,  he  might  still  continue  to  influence  his  conduct 
I  then  regretted  I  had  advised  a  fine  in  place  of  exile.  But 
that  time  is  past,  and  now  new  mischief  has  occurred,  fraught 
with  much  peril  to  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  your  royal  heir, 
and  to  the  whole  kingdom." 

^  What  mean  you,  Robin  ? "  said  the  weak-minded  king, 
"  By  the  tomb  of  our  parents  !  by  the  soul  of  Bruce,  our  im- 
mortal ancestor !  I  entreat  thee,  my  dearest  brother,  to  take 
compassion  on  me.  Tell  me  what  evil  threatens  my  son,  or  my 
kingdom  ?  *' 

The  features  of  the  King,  trembling  with  anxiety,  and  his 
eyes  brimful  of  tears,  were  bent  upon  his  brother,  who  seemed 
to  assume  time  for  consideration  ere  he  replied. 

"  My  lord,  the  danger  lies  here.  Your  Grace  believes  that 
the  Prince  had  no  accession  to  this  second  aggression  upon  the 
citizens  of  Perth — ^the  slaughter  of  this  bonnet-making  fellow, 
about  whose  death  they  clamor,  as  a  set  of  gulls  about  their 
comrade,  when  one  of  the  noisy  brood  is  struck  down  by  a  boy's 
shaft." 

"  Their  lives,"  said  the  King,  "  are  dear  to  themselves  and 
their  friends,  Robin." 

"  Truly,  ay,  my  liege  ;  and  they  make  them  dear  to  us  too, 
ere  we  can  settle  with  the  knaves  for  the  least  blood-witt. — But, 
as  I  said,  your  Majesty  thinks  the  prince  had  no  share  in  this 
last  slaughter :  I  will  not  attempt  to  shake  your  belief  in  that 
delicate  point,  but  will  endeavor  to  believe  along  with  you. 
What  you  think  is  rule  for  me.  Robert  of  Albany  will  never 
think  otherwise  than  Robert  of  broad  Scotland." 

^  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  King,  taking  his  brother's 
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hand.  "  I  knew  I  might  rely  that  your  affection  would  do  jus- 
tice to  poor  heedless  Rothsay,  who  exposes  himself  to  so  much 
misconstruction  that  he  scarcely  deserves  the  sentiments  you 
feel  for  him." 

Albany  had  such  an  immovable  constancy  of  purpose,  that 
he  was  able  to  return  the  fraternal  pressure  of  the  King's  hand, 
while  tearing  up  by  the  very  roots  the  hopes  of  the  indulgent, 
fond  old  man. 

"  But,  alas !  "  the  Duke  continued,  with  a  sigh,  "  this  burly 
intractable  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  and  his  brawling  herd  of 
burghers,  will  not  view  the  matter  as  we  do.  They  have  the 
boldness  to  say  that  this  dead  fellow  had  been  misused  by 
Rothsay  and  his  fellows,  who  were  in  the  street  in  mask  and 
revel,  stopping  men  and  women,  compelling  them  to  dance,  or 
to  drink  huge  quantities  of  wine,  with  other  follies  needless  to 
recount :  and  they  say,  that  the  whole  party  repaired  to  Sir 
John  Ramorny*s,  and  broke  their  way  into  the  house,  in  order 
to  conclude  their  revel  there ;  thus  affording j^ood  reason  to 
judge,  that  the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  from  the  Prince's  service 
was  but  a  feigned  stratagem  to  deceive  the  public.  And  hence, 
they  urge,  that  if  ill  were  done  that  night,  by  Sir  John  Ramomy 
or  his  followers,  much  it  is  to  be  thought  that  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  must  have  at  least  been  privy  co,  if  he  did  not  au- 
thorize it." 

"Albany,  this  is  dreadful!"  said  the  King;  "would  they 
make  a  murderer  of  my  boy ;  would  they  pretend  my  David 
would  soil  his  hands  in  Scottish  blood,  without  having  either 
provocation  or  purpose  ?  No,  no— they  will  not  invent  calum- 
nies so  broad  as  these,  for  they  are  flagrant  and  incredible." 

"  Pardon,  my  liege,"  answered  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  "  they 
say  the  cause  of  quarrel  which  occasioned  the  riot  in  Curfew 
Street,  and  its  consequences,  were  more  proper  to  the  Prince 
than  to  Sir  John  ;  since  none  suspects,  far  less  believes,  that 
that  hopeful  enterprise  was  conducted  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Knight  of  Ramomy." 

"Thou  drivest  me  mad,  Robin  !"  said  the  King. 

"  I  am  dumb,"  answered  his  brother.  "  I  did  but  speak  my 
poor  mind  according  to  your  royal  order." 

"Thou  meanest  well,  I  know," said  the  King;  "but, instead 
of  tearing  me  to  pieces  with  the  display  of  inevitable  calamities, 
were  it  not  kinder,  Robin,  to  point  me  out  some  mode  to  es> 
cape  from  them  ? " 

"  True,  my  liege ;  but  as  the  only  road  of  extrication  is 
rough  and  difficult,  it  is  necessary  your  Grace  should  be  first 
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possessed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  it,  ere  you  hear 
it  even  described.  The  chirurgeon  must  first  convince  his 
patient  of  the  incurable  condition  of  a  shattered  member, 
ere  he  venture  to  name  amputation,  though  it  be  the  only 
remedy." 

The  King  at  these  words  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  alarm 
and  indignation  greater  than  his  brother  had  deemed  he  could 
be  awakened  to. 

•* Shattered  and  mortified  member!  my  lord  of  Albany? 
Amputation  the  only  remedy  I — ^these  are  unintelligible  words, 
Ay  lord. — If  thou  appliest  them  to  our  son  Rothsay.  thou  must 
make  them  good  to  the  letter,  else  mayst  thou  have  bitter  cause 
to  rue  the  consequence." 

"  You  construe  me  too  literally,  my  royal  liege,"  caid  Al- 
bany. "  I  spoke  not  of  the  Prince  in  such  unbeseeming  terms ; 
for  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that  he  is  dearer  to  me  as  the  son 
of  a  well-beloved  brother,  than  had  he  been  son  of  my  own. 
But  I  spoke  in  regard  to  separating  him  from  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  life,  which  holy  men  say  are  like  to  mortified  mem- 
bers, and  ou^ht,  like  them,  to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  from  us, 
as  things  which  interrupt  our  progress  in  better  things." 

'*  I  understand — thou  wouldst  have  this  Ramorny,  who  hath 
been  thought  the  instrument  of  my  son's  follies,  exiled  from 
court,"  said  the  relieved  monarch,  "  until  these  unhappy  scan- 
dals are  forgotten,  and  our  subjects  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
oar  son  with  different  and  more  confiding  eyes.** 

"That  were  good  counsel,  my  liege;  but  mine  went  a  little 
—a  very  little— farther.  I  would  have  the  Prince  himself  re- 
moved for  some  brief  period  from  court." 

"  How,  Albany  !  part  with  my  child,  my  firstborn,  the  light 
of  my  eyes,  and — wilful  as  he  is — the  darling  of  my  heart  I— 
Oh,  Robin  !  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not." 

"  Nay,  I  did  but  suggest,  my  lord — I  am  sensible  of  the 
wound  such  a  proceeding  must  inflict  on  a  parent's  heart,  for 
am  I  not  myself  a  father  ?  "  And  he  hung  his  head,  as  If  in 
hopeless  despondency. 

"  I  could  not  survive  it,  Albany.  When  I  think  that  even 
our  own  influence  over  him,  sometimes  forgotten  in  our  absence, 
is  ever  effectual  whilst  he  is  with  us,  is  by  your  plan  to  be  en- 
tirely removed,  what  perils  might  he  not  rush  upon  ?  I  could 
not  sleep  in  his  absence — I  should  hear  his  death-groan  in 
every  breeze ;  and  you,  Albany,  though  you  conceal  it  better, 
would  be  nearly  as  anxious." 

Thus  spoke  the  facile  monarch,  willing  to  conciliate  hia 
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brother  and  cheat  Iiimself,  by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  an  af« 
fection,  of  which  there  were  no  traces,  subsisted  betwixt  the 
uncle  and  nephew. 

"  Your  paternal  apprehensions  are  too  easily  alarmed,  my 
lord,"  said  Albany.  "  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  disposal 
of  the  Prince's  motions  to  his  own  wild  pleasure.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Prince  is  to  be  placed  for  a  short  time  under 
some  becoming  restraint — that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the 
charge  of  some  grave  counsellor,  who  must  be  responsible  both 
for  his  conduct  and  his  safety,  as  a  tutor  for  his  pupil." 

"  How !  a  tutor  ?  and  at  Rothsay's  age  ? "  exclaimed  the 
King ;  "  he  is  two  years  beyond  the  space  to  which  our  laws 
limit  the  term  of  nonage." 

"The  wiser  Romans,"  said  Albany,  "extended  it  four  years 
after  the  period  we  assign  ;  and,  in  common  sense,  the  right 
of  control  ought  to  last  till  it  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  so 
the  time  ought  to  vary  with  the  disposition.  Here  "is  young 
Lindsay,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  they  say  gives  patronage 
to  Ramorny  on  this  appeal— He  is  a  lad  of  fifteen,  with  the 
deep  passions  and  fixed  purpose  of  a  man  of  thirty ;  while  my 
royal  nephew,  with  much  more  amiable  and  noble  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart,  sometimes  shows,  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  the  wanton  humors  of  a  boy,  towards  whom  restraint 
may  be  kindness. — And  do  not  be  discouraged  that  it  is  so,  my 
liege,  or  angry  with  your  brother  for  telling  the  truth ;  since 
the  best  fruits  are  those  that  are  slowest  in  ripening,  and  the 
best  horses  such  as  give  most  trouble  to  the  grooms  who  train 
them  for  the  field  or  lists." 

The  Duke  stopped  ;  and,  after  suffering  King  Robert  to 
indulge  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  reverie  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt,  he  added,  in  a  more  lively  tone — "  But 
cheer  up,  my  noble  liege ;  perhaps  the  feud  may  be  made  up 
without  farther  fighting  or  difficulty.  The  widow  is  poor,  for 
her  husband,  though  he  was  much  employed,  had  idle  and 
costly  habits.  The  matter  may  be  therefore  redeemed  for 
money,  and  the  amount  of  an  assythment  *  may  be  recovered 
out  of  Ramorn/s  estate." 

"  Nay,  that  we  will  ourselves  discharge,"  said  King  Robert, 
eagerly  catching  at  the  hope  of  a  pacific  termination  of  this 
unpleasing  debate.  "  Ramorny's  prospects  will  be  destroyed 
by  his  being  sent  from  court,  and  deprived  of  his  charge  in 
Rothsay's  household ;  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  load  a 
falling  man. — But  here  comes  our  secretary,  the  Prior,  to  tell 

*  A  mulct,  in  atonement  for  bloodshed,  due  to  the  nearest  rebtiou  of  the  deotaetd. 
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OS  the  hour  of  council  approaches. — Good-morrow,  my  worthy 
father." 

"  Benedicite,  my  royal  liege/'  answered  the  Abbot. 

"  Now,  good  father,"  continued  the  King,  "  without  waiting 
for  Rothsay,  whose  accession  to  our  councils  we  will  ourselves 
guarantee,  proceed  we  to  the  business  of  our  kingdom.  What 
advices  have  you  from  the  Douglas  ?  *' 

''  He  has  arrived  at  his  castle  of  Tantallon,  my  liege,  and 
has  sent  a  post  to  say,  that  though  the  Earl  of  March  remains 
in  sullen  seclusion  in  his  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  friends  and 
followers  are  gathering  and  forming  an  encampment  near 
Coldingham,  where  it  is  supposed  they  intend  to  await  the 
arrival  of  a  large  force  of  English,  which  Hotspur  and  Sir 
Ralph  Percy  are  assembling  on  the  English  frontier." 

"  That  is  cold  news,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  may  God  for- 
give George  of  Dunbar  ? '' — ^The  Prince  entered  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  continued — "  Ha  !  thou  art  here  at  length,  Rothsay  \ — 
I  saw  thee  not  at  mass." 

''  I  was  an  idler  tliis  morning,"  said  the  Prince,  "  having 
spent  a  restless  and  feverish  night.'* 

"  Ah,  foolish  boy  ? "  answered  the  King ;  "  hadst  thou  not 
been  over  restless  on  Eastern's  Eve,  thou  hadst  not  been 
feverish  on  the  night  of  Ash  Wednesday." 

"  Let  me  not  interrupt  your  prayers,  my  liege,"  said  the 
Prince  lightly.  "  Vour  Grace  was  invoking  Heaven  in  behalf 
of  some  one — an  enemy  doubtless,  for  these  have  the  frequent 
advantage  of  your  orisons." 

'*  Sit  down  and  be  at  peace,  foolish  youth  ! "  said  his  father, 
his  eye  resting  at  the  same  time  on  the  handsome  face  and 
graceful  figure  of  his  favorite  son.  Rothsay  drew  a  cushion 
near  to  his  father's  feet,  and  threw  himself  carelessly  down 
upon  it,  while  the  King  resumed. 

"  I  was  r^retting  that  the  Earl  of  March,  having  separated 
warm  from  my  hand  with  full  assurance  that  he  should  receive 
compensation  for  eveiything  which  he  could  complain  of  as 
injurious,  should  have  been  capable  of  caballing  with  North- 
umberland against  his  own  country — Is  it  possible  he  could 
doubt  our  intentions  to  make  good  our  word  ? " 

"  I  will  answer  for  him,  No,"  said  the  Prince.  "  March 
never  doubted  your  Highness's  word.  Marry,  he  may  well 
have  made  question  whether  your  learned  counsellors  would 
leave  your  Majesty  the  power  of  keeping  it." 

Robert  the  Third  had  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  timid 
policy  I  of  not  seeming  to  hear  expressions,  which  being  heani 
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required,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  some  display  of  displeasure. 
He  passed  on,  therefore,  in  his  discourse,  without  observing  his 
son's  speech ;  but,  in  private,  Rothsay's  rashness  augmented 
the  displeasure  which  his  father  began  to  entertain  against 
him. 

/'  It  is  well  the  Douglas  is  on  the  marches,"  said  the  King. 
"  His  breast,  like  those  of  his  ancestors,  has  ever  been  the 
best  bulwark  of  Scotland." 

''  Then  woe  betide  us  if  he  should  turn  his  back  to  the 
enemy/'  said  the  incorrigible  Rothsay. 

"  Dare  you  impeach  the  courage  of  Douglas  ? "  replied  the 
King,  extremely  chafed. 

"  No  man  dare  question  the  Earl's  courage,"  said  Rothsay ; 
*'  it  is  as  certain  as  his  pride , — ^but  his  luck  may  be  something 
doubted." 

"  By  St.  Andrew,  David  !  "  exclaimed  his  father,  *<  thou  art 
like  a  screechowl — every  word  thou  say'st  betokens  strife  and 
calamity." 

**  I  am  silent,  father,"  answered  the  youth. 

"And  what  news  of  our  Highland  disturbances?"  con- 
tinued the  King,  addressing  the  Prior. 

"  I  trust  they  have  assumed  a  favorable  aspect,"  answered 
the  clergyman.  "  The  fire  which  threatened  the  whole  country 
is  likely  to  be  drenched  out  by  the  blood  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
kerne  ;  for  the  two  great  confederacies  have  agreed,  by  solemn 
indenture  of  arms,  to  decide  their  quarrel  with  such  weapons 
as  your  Highness  may  name,  and  in  your  royal  presence,  in 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed,  on  the  30th  of  March  next  to 
come,  being  Palm  Sunday  ;  the  number  of  combatants  being 
limited  to  thirty  on  each  side,  and  the  fight  to  be  maintained 
to  extremity,  since  they  affectionately  make  humble  suit  and 
petition  to  your  Majesty  that  you  will  parentally  condescend 
to  waive  for  the  day  your  royal  privilege  of  interrupting  the 
combat  by  flinging  down  of  truncheon,  or  crying  of  Ho  I  until 
the  battle  shall  be  utterly  fought  to  an  end." 

"  The  wild  savages  ! "  exclaimed  the  King  ;  "  would  they 
limit  our  best  and  dearest  royal  privilege,  that  of  putting  a  stop 
to  strife,  and  crying  truce  to  battle  ? — Will  they  remove  the 
only  motive  which  could  bring  me  to  the  butcherly  spectacle  of 
their  combat  ? — Would  they  fight  like  men,  or  like  their  own 
mountain  wolves  ? " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Albany,  "the  Eari  of  Crawford  and  I  had 
presumed,  without  consulting  you,  to  ratify  that  preliminary, 
lor  the  adoption  of  which  we  saw  much  and  pressing  reason^** 
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**  How !  the  Earl  of  Crawford  ? "  said  the  King.  '*  Methinks 
he  is  a  young  counsellor  on  such  grave  occurrents.'' 

"  He  is,"  replied  Albany,  "  notwithstanding  his  early  years, 
of  such  esteem  among  his  Highland  neighbors,  that  I  could 
have  done  little  with  them  but  for  his  aid  and  influence.'* 

"  Hear  this,  young  Rothsay  I "  said  the  King  reproachfully 
to  his  heir. 

"  I  pity  Crawford,  Sire,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  He  has  too 
eaiiy  lost  a  father,  whose  counsels  would  have  better  become 
such  a  season  as  this." 

The  King  turned  next  towards  Albany  with  a  look  of  tri- 
umphy  at  the  filial  affection  which  his  son  displayed  in  his 
reply. 

Albany  proceeded  without  emotion.  "  It  is  not  the  life  of 
these  Highlandmen,  but  their  death,  which  is  to  be  profitable 
to  this  commonwealth  of  Scotland ;  and  truly  it  seemed  to  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  myself  most  desirable  that  the  combat 
should  be  a  strife  of  extermination." 

"  Marry,"  said  the  Prince,  "  if  such  be  the  juvenile  policy 
of  Lindsay,  he  will  be  a  merciful  ruler  some  ten  or  twelve 

Ers  hence  !  Out  uf)on  a  boy  that  is  hard  of  heart  before  he 
hair  upon  his  lip  !  Better  he  had  contented  himself  with 
%hting  cocks  on  Eastern's  Even,  than  laying  schemes  for 
massacring  men  on  Palm  Sunday,  as  if  he  were  backing  a 
Welsh  main,  where  all  must  fi^ht  to  death." 

"  Rothsay  is  right,  Albany,"  said  the  King ;  "  it  were  unlike 
a  Christian  monarch  to  give  way  in  this  point.  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  see  men  battle  until  they  are  all  hewn  down  like  cattle 
in  the  shambles.  It  would  sicken  me  to  look  at  it,  and  the 
warder  would  drop  from  my  hand  for  mere  lack  of  strength  to 
hold  it" 

"  It  would  drop  unheeded,"  said  Albany.  "Let  me  entreat 
your  Grace  to  recollect,  that  you  only  give  up  a  royal  privilege, 
which,  exercised,  would  win  you  no  respect,  since  it  would 
receive  no  obedience.  Were  your  Majesty  to  throw  down  your 
warder  when  the  war  is  high,  and  these  men's  blood  is  hot,  it 
would  meet  no  more  regard  than  if  a  sparrow  should  drop 
among  a  herd  of  battling  wolves  the  straw  which  he  was  carry- 
ing to  his  nest.  Nothing  will  separate  them  but  the  exhaustion 
of  slaughter ;  and  better  they  sustain  it  at  the  hands  of  each 
other,  than  from  the  swords  of  such  troops  as  might  attempt  ta 
separate  them  at  your  Majesty's  commands.  An  attempt  to 
keep  the  peace  by  violence  would  be  construed  into  an  ambush 
bid  for   them;  both  parties  would   unite  to  resist  it,-*the 
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slaughter  would  be  the  same,  and  the  hoped-for  results  of  future 
peace  would  be  utterly  disappointed." 

"  There  is  even  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  brother 
Robin,"  replied  the  flexible  King.  "  To  little  pur(>ose  is  it  to 
command  what  I  cannot  enforce ;  and,  although  I  have  the  un- 
happiness  to  do  so  each  day  of  my  life,  it  were  needless  to  give 
such  a  very  public  example  of  royal  impotency,  before  the 
crowds  who  may  assemble  to  behold  this  spectacle.  Let  these 
savage  men,  therefore,  work  their  bloody  will  to  the  uttermost 
upon  each  other;  I  will  not  attempt  to  forbid  what  I  cannot 
prevent  them  from  executing. — Heaven  help  this  wretched 
country  1  I  will  to  my  oratory  and  pray  for  her,  since  to  aid 
her  by  hand  and  head  is  alike  denied  to  me.  Father  Prior,  I 
pray  the  support  of  your  arm." 

"  Nay,  Iwit  brother,"  said  Albany,  "  forgive  me  if  I  remind 
you,  that  we  must  hear  the  matter  between  the  citizens  of  Perth 
and  Ramorny,  about  the  death  of  a  townsman " 

"  True,  true," — said  the  Monarch,  reseating  himself ;  •*  more 
violence — more  battle ! — Oh,  Scotland,  Scodand  !  if  the  best 
blood  of  thy  bravest  children  could  enrich  thy  barren  soil,  what 
land  on  earth  would  excel  thee  in  fertility  !  When  is  it  that  a 
white  hair  is  seen  on  the  beard  of  a  Scottish  man,  unless  he 
be  some  wretch  like  thy  sovereign,  protected  from  murder  by 
impotence,  to  witness  the  scenes  of  slaughter  to  which  he  caa- 
not  put  a  period } — Let  them  come  in — delay  them  not.  They 
are  in  haste  to  kill,  and  grudge  each  other  each  fresh  breath  of 
their  Creator's  blessed  air.  The  demon  of  strife  and  slaughter 
hath  possessed  the  whole  land  I  " 

As  the  mild  Prince  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat,  with  an 
air  of  impatience  and  anger  not  very  usual  with  him,  the  door 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  unclosed,  and  advancing  from 
the  gallery  into  which  it  led  (where  in  perspective  was  seen  a 
guard  of  the  Bute-men,  or  Brandanes,  under  arms),  came,  in 
mournful  procession,  the  widow  of  poor  Oliver,  led  by  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris,  with  as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  been  a 
lady  of  the  first  rank.  Behind  them  came  two  women  of  good 
standing,  the  wives  of  magistrates  of  the  city,  both  in  mourning 
garments,  one  bearing  the  infant,  and  the  other  leading  the  elder 
child.  The  Smith  followed  in  his  best  attire,  and  wearing  over 
his  buff-coat  a  scarf  of  crape.  Bailie  Craigdallie,  and  a  brother 
magistrate,  closed  the  melancholy  procession,  exhibiting  similar 
marks  of  mourning. 

The  good  King^s  transitory  passion  was  gone  the  instant  he 
looked  on  the  palnd  countenance  of  the  sorrowing  widow,  and 
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bdidd  the  unconsciousness  of  the  innocent  orphans  who  had 
sustained  so  great  a  loss ;  and  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had 
assisted  Magdalen  Proudfute  to  kneel  down,  and,  still  holding 
her  handy  kneeled  himself  on  one  knee,  it  was  with  a  sym- 
pathetic tone  that  King  Robert  asked  her  name  and  business. 
She  made  no  answer,  but  muttered  something,  looking  towards 
her  conductor. 

"  Speak  for  the  poor  woman,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,"  said 
the  King,  "  and  tell  us  the  cause  of  her  seeking  our  presence.'' 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  answered  Sir  Patrick,  rising  up, 
"this  woman,  and  these  unhappy  orphans,  make  plaint  to 
your  Highness  upon  Sir  John  Ramorny  of  Ramomy,  Knight, 
that  by  him,  or  by  some  of  his  household,  her  umquhile  hus- 
band, Oliver  Proudfute,  freeman  and  burgess  of  Perth,  was 
slain  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  on  the  Eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
or  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday." 

"  Woman,"  replied  the  King,  with  much  kindness,  **  thou 
art  gentle  by  sex,  and  shouldst  t^  pitiful  even  by  thy  affliction  \ 
for  our  own  calamity  ought  to  make  us — ^nay,  I  think,  doth 
make  us — merciful  to  others.  Thy  husband  hath  only  trodden 
the  path  appointed  to  us  all." 

*'  In  his  case,"  said  the  widow,  *'  my  liege  must  remember 
it  has  been  a  brief  and  a  bloody  one." 

*'  I  agree  he  hath  had  foul  measure.  But  since  I  have  been 
unable  to  protect  him,  as  I  confess  was  my  royal  duty,  I  am 
willing,  in  atonement,  to  support  thee  and  these  orphans,  as 
well,  or  better  than  you  lived  in  the  days  of  your  husband  ; 
only  do  thou  pass  from  this  charge,  and  be  not  the  occasion  of 
spilling  more  life.  Remember,  I  put  before  you  the  choice 
betwixt  practising  mercy  and  pursuing  vengeance,  and  that 
betwixt  plenty  and  penury." 

"  It  is  true,  my  liege,  we  are  poor,"  answered  the  widow, 
with  unshaken  firmness ;  "  but  I  and  my  children  will  feed  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  ere  we  live  on  the  price  of  my  husband's 
blood.  I  demand  the  combat  by  my  champion,  as  you  are 
belted  knight  and  crowned  King." 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so  I "  said  the  King  aside  to  Albany, 
"  In  Scotland,  the  first  words  stammered  by  an  infant,  and  the 
Ust  uttered  by  a  dying  grey-beard,  are — *  combat — ^blood — re- 
venge.*— It  skills  not  arguing  further.     Admit  the  defendants." 

Sir  John  Ramorny  entered  the  apartment.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  long  furred  robe,  such  as  men  of  quality  wore  when  they 
were  unarmed.  Concealed  by  the  folds  of  drapery,  his  wounded 
arm  was  supported  by  a  scarf,  or  sling  of  crimson  silk,  and  with 
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the  1^  arm  he  leaned  on  a  youth,  who,  scarcely  beyond  die 
years  of  boyhood,  bore  on  his  brow  the  deep  impression  of 
early  thought  and  premature  passion.  This  was  that  celebrated 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  who,  in  his  after-days,  was  known 
by  the  epithet  of  the  Tiger  Earl,*  and  who  ruled  the  great  and 
rich  valley  of  Strathmore  with  the  absolute  power  and  unrelent- 
ing cruelty  of  a  feudal  tyrant  Two  or  three  gentlemen,  friends 
of  the  Earl,  or  of  his  own,  countenanced  Sir  John  Ramomy  by 
their  presence  on  this  occasion.  The  charge  was  again  stated, 
and  met  by  a  broad  denial  on  the  part  of  the  accused  ;  and,  in 
reply,  the  challengers  offered  to  prove  their  assertion  by  an 
appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right 

"  I  am  not  bound,"  answered  Sir  John  Ramomy,  "  to  sub- 
mit to  this  ordeal,  since  I  can  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  my 
late  royal  master,  that  I  was  in  my  own  lodgings,  lying  on  my 
bed,  ill  at  ease,  while  this  Provost  and  these  Bailies  pretend  I 
was  committing  a  crime  to  which  I  had  neither  will  nor  tempta- 
tion. I  can  therefore  be  no  just  object  of  suspicion." 
s  "  I  can  aver,"  said  the  Prince,  "  that  I  saw  and  conversed 
with  Sir  John  Ramomy  about  some  matters  concerning  my  own 
household  on  the  very  night  when  this  murder  was  a-doing. 
I  therefore  know  that  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  could  not  in  per- 
son commit  the  deed  in  question.  But  I  know  nothing  of  the 
employment  of  his  attendants,  and  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to 
say  that  some  one  of  them  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
now  charged  on  them." 

Sir  John  Ramorny  had,  during  the  beginning  of  this  speech, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  defiance,  which  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  the  concluding  sentence  of  Rothsay's  speech.  "  I 
thank  your  Highness,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  for  your  cautious 
and  limited  testimony  in  my  behalf.  He  was  wise  who  wrote, 
*  Put  not  your  faith  in  Princes.' " 

"  If  you  have  no  other  evidence  of  your  innocence.  Sir  John 
Ramomy,"  said  the  Kin^,  "  we  may  not,  in  respect  to  your 
followers,  refuse  to  the  injured  widow  and  orphans,  the  com- 
plainers,  the  grant  of  a  proof  by  ordeal  of  bier-right,  unless 
any  of  them  should  prefer  that  of  combat.  For  yourself,  you 
are,  by  the  Prince's  evidence,  freed  from  the  attaint" 

"  My  liege,"  answered  Sir  John,  "  I  can  take  warrant  upon 
myself  for  the  innocence  of  my  household  and  followers." 

"  Why  so  a  monk  or  a  woman  might  speak,"  said  Sir  Pat- 
rick Charteris.  "  In  knightly  language,  wilt  thou.  Sir  John  de 
Ramomy,  do  battle  with  me  in  the  behalf  of  thy  followers  ? " 

•  Sir  AlezaDdor  Ljndaaye,  foorth  Earl  of  Crawfofd,  and  brother-in-law  to  Robert  IIL 
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**  The  Provost  of  Perth  had  not  obtained  time  to  name  the 
word  combat,"  said  Ramomy,  **  ere  I  would  have  accepted  it 
But  I  am  not  at  present  fit  to  hold  a  lance." 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,  under  your  favor.  Sir  John — There  will 
be  the  less  bloodshed,"  said  the  King.  "You  must  therefore 
produce  your  followers  according  to  your  steward's  household- 
book,  in  the  great  church  of  St  John,  that,  in  presence  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  they  may  purge  themselves  of  this  ac- 
cusation. See  that  every  man  of  them  do  appear  at  the  time 
of  High  Mass,  otherwise  your  honor  may  be  sorely  tainted." 

"  They  shall  attend  to  a  man,"  said  Sir  John  Ramomy. 
Then  bowing  low  to  the  King,  he  directed  himself  to  the  youi^ 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  making  a  deep  obeisance,  spoke  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  him  alone.  "  You  have  used  me  generously,  my 
lord ! — One  word  of  your  lips  could  have  end^  this  contro- 
versy, and  you  have  refused  to  speak  it ! — " 

"  On  my  life,"  whispered  the  Prince,  "  I  spake  as  far  as  the 
extreme  verge  of  truth  and  conscience  would  permit  I  think 
thou  couldst  not  expect  I  should  frame  lies  for  thee ; — and  after 
all,  John,  in  my  broken  recollections  of  that  night,  I  do  bethink 
me  of  a  butchery-looking  mute,  with  a  curtal  axe,  much  like 
such  a  one  as  may  have  done  yonder  night-job  ? — Ha !  have  I 
touched  you.  Sir  Knight  ? " 

Ramorny  made  no  answer,  but  turned  away  as  precipitately 
as  if  some  one  had  pressed  suddenly  on  his  wounded  arm,  and 
regained  his  lodgings  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford ;  to  whom, 
though  disposed  for  anything  rather  than  revelry,  he  was 
obli^  to  offer  a  splendid  collation,  to  acknowledge  in  some 
degree  his  sense  of  the  countenance  which  the  young  noble  had 
afforded  him. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND, 

la  pottnuKTY  bt  wrodit  great  pjrns  ; 
He  monueit  mony  in  OMclecyne. 

DUNIAS. 

Whin,  after  an  entertainment,  the  prolonging  of  which  was 
like  torture  to  the  wounded  knight,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  at 
length  took  horse,  to  go  to  his  distant  quarters  in  the  Castle  of 
Dupplin,  where  he  resided  as  a  guest,  the  Knight  of  Ramorny 
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retired  into  his  sleeping  apartment,  agonized  by  pains  of  body 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  Here  he  found  Henbane  Dwining,  on 
whom  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  depend  for  consolation  in  both 
respects.  The  physician,  with  his  affectation  of  extreme 
humility,  hoped  he  saw  his  exalted  patient  merry  and  happy. 

"  Merry  as  a  mad  dog  !  "  said  Ramorny,  "  and  happy  as  the 
wretch  whom  the  cur  hath  bitten,  and  who  begins  to  feel  the 
approach  of  the  ravening  madness. — That  ruthless  boy,  Craw- 
ford, saw  my  agony,  and  spared  not  a  single  carouse.  I  roust 
do  hxm  justicey  forsooth  !  If  I  had  done  justice  to  him  and  to 
the  world,  I  had  thrown  him  out  of  window,  and  cut  short  a 
career,  which,  if  he  grow  up  as  he  has  begun,  will  prove  a 
source  of  misery  to  all  Scotland,  but  especially  to  Tayside. — 
Take  heed  as  thou  undoest  the  ligatures,  chirurgeon;  the 
touch  of  a  fly's  wing  on  that  raw  glowing  stump  were  like  a 
dagger  to  me." 

"  Fear  not,  my  noble  patron,"  said  the  leech,  with  a  chuck- 
ling laugh  of  enjoyment,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  disguise 
under  a  tone  of  affected  sensibility.  "  We  will  apply  some 
fresh  balsam,  and — he,  he,  he ! — relieve  your  knightly  honor  of 
the  itritation  which  vou  sustain  so  firmly." 

*'Firml)%  man?  said  Ramorny,  grinning  with  pain;  "I 
sustain  it  as  I  would  the  scorching  flames  of  purgatory — the 
bone  seems  made  of  red-hot  iron — thy  greasy  ointment  will  hiss 
as  it  drops  upon  the  wound — And  yet  it  is  December's  ice, 
compared  to  the  fever-fit  of  my  mind  !  " 

**  We  will  first  use  our  emollients  upon  the  body,  my  noble 
patron,"  said  Dwining ;  "  and  then,  with  your  knighthood's 
permission,  your  servant  will  try  his  art  on  the  troubled  mind 
— though  I  fain  hope  even  the  mental  pain  also  may  in  some 
degree  depend  on  the  irritation  of  the  wound,  and  that,  abated 
as  I  trust  the  corporeal  pangs  will  soon  be,  perhaps  the  stormy 
feelings  of  the  mind  may  subside  of  themselves." 

"  Henbane  Dwining,"  said  the  patient,  as  he  felt  the  pain 
of  his  wound  assuaged,  *'  thou  art  a  precious  and  invaluable 
leech,  but  some  things  are  beyond  thy  power.  Thou  canst 
stupefy  my  bodily  sense  of  this  raging  agony,  but  thou  canst 
not  teach  me  to  bear  the  scorn  of  the  boy  whom  I  have  brought 
np  ; — whom  I  loved,  Dwining — ^for  I  did  love  him — dearly  love 
him !  The  worst  of  my  ill  deeds  have  been  to  flatter  his  vices 
— and  he  grudged  me  a  word  of  his  mouth,  when  a  word  would 
have  allayed  this  cumber  !  He  smiled,  too — I  saw  him  smile, 
when  yon  paltry  provost,  the  companion  and  patron  of  wretched 
burghers,  defied  me,  whom  this  heartless  prince  knew  to  be  un* 
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able  to  bear  aims. — Ere  I  forget  or  forgive  it,  thou  thyself  shalt 
preach  up  the  pardoning  of  injuries  ! — And  then  the  care  for 
to-morrow — Think*st  thou.  Henbane  Dwining,  that,  in  very  re- 
ality, the  wounds  of  the  slaughtered  corpse  will  gape,  and  shed 
tears  of  fresh  blood  at  the  murderer's  approach  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,  my  lord,  save  by  report,"  said  Dwining, 
"which  avouches  the  fact." 

"  The  brute  Bonthron,"  said  Ramorny,  "  is  startled  at  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  thing,  and  speaks  of  being  rather  willing 
to  stand  the  combat.  What  think'st  thou  ? — he  is  a  fellow  of 
steel." 

"It  is  the  armorer's  trade  to  deal  with  steel,"  replied 
Dwining. 

"  Were  Bonthron  to  fall,  it  would  little  grieve  me,"  said 
Ramorny ;  **  though  I  should  miss  a  useful  hand." 

"  I  well  believe  your  lordship  will  not  sorrow  as  for  that 
you  lost  in  Curfew  Street — Excuse  my  pleasantry — he,  he,  he  ! 
— But  what  are  the  useful  properties  of  this  fellow  Bonthron  t " 

"  Those  of  a  bull-dog,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  he  worries 
without  barking." 

"You  have  no  fear  of  his  confessing.?"  said  the  physi- 
cian. 

"  Who  can  tell  what  the  dread  of  approaching  death  may 
do? "  replied  the  patient.  "  He  has  already  shown  a  timorous- 
ness  entirely  alien  from  his  ordinary  sullenness  of  nature  \  he 
that  would  scarce  wash  his  hands  after  he  had  slain  a  man,  is 
now  afraid  to  see  a  dead  body  bleed." 

"  Well,"  said  the  leech,  "  I  must  do  something  for  him  if  I 
can,  since  it  was  to  further  my  revenge  that  he  struck  yonder 
downright  blow,  though  by  ill-luck  it  lighted  not  where  it  was 
intended." 

"  And  whose  fault  was  that,  timid  villain,"  said  Ramorny, 
"  save  thine  own,  who  marked  a  rascal  deer  for  a  buck  of  the 
first  head  ? " 

"  Benedicite,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  mediciner ;  "  would 
you  have  me,  who  know  little  save  of  chamber  practice,  be  as 
skilful  of  woodcraft  as  your  noble  self,  or  tell  hart  from  hind, 
doe  from  roe,  in  a  glade  at  midnight  ?  I  misdoubted  me  little 
when  I  saw  the  figure  run  past  us  to  the  Smith's  habitation  in 
the  Wynd,  habited  like  a  morrice-dancer ;  and  yet  my  mind 
partly  misgave  me  whether  it  was  our  man,  for  methought  he 
seemed  less  of  stature.  But  when  he  came  out  again,  after  so 
much  time  as  to  change  his  dress,  and  swaggered  onwards  with 
buff-coat  and  steel-cap,  whistling  after  the  armorer's  wonted 
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fashion,  I  do  own  I  was  mistaken,  super  totam*  maieriem^  and 
loosed  your  knighthood's  bull-dog  upon  him,  who  did  his  devoir 
most  duly,  though  he  pulled  down  the  wrong  deer.  Therefore, 
unless  the  accursed  Smith  kill  our  poor  friend  stone-dead  on 
the  spot,  I  am  determined,  if  art  may  do  it,  that  the  ban-dog 
Bonthron  shall  not  miscarry." 

''It  will  put  thine  art  to  the  test,  man  of  medicine,"  said 
Ramorny ;  "  for  know  that,  having  the  worst  of  the  combat,  if 
our  champion  be  not  killed  stone^ead  in  the  lists,  he  will  be 
drawn  forth  of  them  by  the  heels,  and  without  further  ceremony 
knitted  up  to  the  gallows,  as  convicted  of  the  murder ;  and 
when  he  hath  swung  there  like  a  loose  tassel  for  an  hour  or  so, 
I  think  thou  wilt  hardly  take  it  in  hand  to  cure  his  broken 
neck." 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  may  it  please  your  knight- 
hood," answered  Dwining,  gently.  "  I  will  carry  him  off  from 
the  very  foot  of  the  gallows  into  the  land  of  faery,  like  King 
Arthur,  or  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  or  Ugero  the  Dane  ;  or  I 
will,  if  I  please,  suffer  him  to  dangle  on  the  gibbet  for  a  certain 
number  of  minutes,  or  hours,  and  then  whisk  him  away  from 
the  sight  of  all,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  wind  wafts  away  the 
withered  leaf." 

"  This  is  idle  boasting,  Sir  Leech,"  replied  Ramorny.  "  The 
whole  mob  of  Perth  will  attend  him  to  the  gallows,  each  more 
eager  than  another  to  see  the  retainer  of  a  nobleman  die  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  cuckoldy  citizen.  There  will  be  a  thousand  of 
them  round  the  gibbet's  foot." 

"  And  were  there  ten  thousand,"  said  Dwining,  "  shall  I 
who  am  a  high  clerk,  and  have  studied  in  Spain,  and  Araby 
itself,  not  be  able  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  this  hoggish  herd  df 
citizens,  when  the  pettiest  juggler  that  ever  dealt  in  Iqgerde- 
main  can  gull  even  the  sharp  observation  of  your  most  intelli- 
gent knighthood  ?  I  tell  you,  I  will  put  the  change  on  them  as 
if  I  were  in  possession  of  Keddie's  ring." 

"  If  thou  speakest  truth,"  answered  the  knight,  "  and  I 
think  thou  darest  not  palter  with  me  on  such  a  theme,  thou 
must  have  the  aid  of  Satan,  and  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with 
him.     I  disown  and  defy  him." 

Dwining  indulged  in  his  internal  chuckling  laugh,  when  he 
heard  his  patron  testify  his  defiance  of  the  foul  Fiend,  and  saw 
him  second  it  by  crossing  himself.  He  composed  himself, 
however,  upon  observing  Ramorny's  aspect  become  very  stem, 
and  said,  with  tolerable  gravity,  though  a  little  interrupted  by 
the  effort  necessary  to  suppress  his  mirthful  mood, — 
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**  Confederacy,  most  devout  sir  ;  confederacy,  is  the  soul 
of  jugglery.  But — he,  he,  he  I — I  have  not  the  honor  to  be— 
he,  he  I — an  ally  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak — in 
whose  existence  I  am — he,  he ! — no  very  profound  believer, 
though  your  knightship,  doubtless,  hath  better  opportunities  of 
acquaintance." 

"  Proceed,  rascal,  and  without  that  sneer,  which  thou  ma)rst 
otherwise  dearly  pay  for." 

**  I  will,  most  undaunted,"  replied  Dwining.  "  Know  that 
I  have  my  confederate  too,  else  my  skill  were  little  worth." 

"  And  who  may  that  be,  pray  you  ? " 

"  Stephen  Smotherwell,  if  it  like  your  honor,  lockman*of 
this  Fair  City.     I  marvel  your  knighthood  knows  him  not." 

"  And  I  marvel  thy  knaveship  knows  him  not  on  profes- 
sional acquaintance,"  replied  Ramorny ;  "  but  I  see  thy  nose  is 
unslit,  thy  ears  yet  uncropped,  and  if  thy  shoulders  are  scarred 
or  branded,  thou  art  wise  for  using  a  high-collared  jerkin." 

"  He,  he  1  your  honor  is  pleasant,"  said  the  mediciner.  "  It 
is  not  by  personal  circumstances  that  I  have  acquired  the  inti- 
macy of  Stephen  Smother  well,  but  on  account  of  a  certain 
traffic  betwixt  us,  in  which,  an*t  please  you,  I  exchange  certain 
sums  of  silver  for  the  bodies,  heads,  and  limbs,  of  those  who 
die  by  aid  of  friend  Stephen." 

"  Wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  knight,  with  horror,  "  is  it  to 
compose  charms  and  forward  works  of  witchcraft,  that  you  trade 
for  these  miserable  relics  of  mortality  ? " 

"  He,  he,  he ! — No,  an  it  please  your  knighthood,"  answered 
the  mediciner,  much  amused  with  the  ignorance  of  his  patron ; 
*•  but  we,  who  are  knights  of  the  scalpel,  are  accustomed  to 
practise  careful  carving  of  the  limbs  of  defunct  persons,  which 
we  call  dissection,  whereby  we  discover,  by  examination  of  a 
dead  member,  how  to  deal  with  one  belonging  to.  a  living  man, 
which  hath  become  diseased  through  injury  or  otherwise.  Ah  I 
if  your  honor  saw  my  poor  laboratory,  I  could  show  you  heads 
and  hands,  feet  and  lungs,  which  have  been  long  supposed  to 
be  rotting  in  the  mould.  The  skull  of  Wallace,  stolen  from 
London  Bridge  \  the  heart  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser.t  that  never 
feared  man ;  the  lovely  skull  of  the  fair  Maggie  Logie,t — Oh, 
had  I  but  had  the  fortune  to  have  preserved  the  chivalrous 
hand  of  mine  honored  patron !  " 

*  Executioner.    So  called  because  one  of  his  dues  consisted  in  taking  a  small  ladl^-lol 
IScottic^  hcKi  of  isieal,  out  of  every  caskful  exposed  in  the  nuurket. 

t  The  iainouA  ancestor  of  the  Lovats,  hanged  and  quartered  at  London  Bridge. 
X  The  beautiful  mistress  of  David  II. 
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"  Out  upon  thee,  slave ! — Thinkest  thou  to  disgust  me  with 
thy  catalogue  of  horrors  ? — Tell  me  at  once  where  Uiy  discourse 
drives.  How  can  thy  traffic  with  the  hangdog  executioner  be  of 
avail  to  serve  me,  or  to  help  my  servant  Bonthron  ?  " 

*'  Nay,  I  do  not  recommend  it  to  your  knighthood,  save  in 
an  extremity,"  replied  Dwining — "  But  we  will  suppose  the 
battle  fought,  and  our  cock  beaten.  Now,  we  must  first  pos- 
sess him  >vith  the  certainty,  that  if  unable  to  gain  the  day,  we 
will  at  least  save  him  from  the  hangman,  provided  he  confess 
nothing  which  can  prejudice  y  our  kniehthood's  honor." 

**  Ha  ! — ay,  a  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Ramomy.  "  We 
can  do  more  than  this — we  can  place  a  word  in  Bonthron's 
mouth  that  will  be  troublesome  enough  to  him  whom  I  am 
bound  to  curse,  for  being  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  Let  us 
to  the  ban-dog's  kennel  and  explain  to  him  what  is  to  be  done  in 
every  view  of  the  question.  If  we  can  persuade  him  to  stand 
the  bier-ordeal,  it  may  be  a  mere  bugbear,  and  in  that  case  wfi 
are  safe.  If  he  take  the  combat,  he  is  fierce  as  a  baited  bear, 
and  may,  perchance,  master  his  opponent ;  then  we  are  more 
than  safe — we  are  revenged.  If  Bonthron  himself  is  vanquished 
we  will  put  thy  device  in  exercise  ;  and  if  thou  canst  manage  it 
cleanly,  we  may  dictate  his  confession,  take  the  advantage  of  it, 
as  I  will  show  thee  on  further  conference,  and  make  a  giant 
stride  towards  satisfaction  for  my  wrongs. — Still  there  remains 
one  hazard.  Suppose  our  mastin  mortally  wounded  in  the  lists, 
who  shall  prevent  his  growling  out  some  species  of  confession 
different  from  what  we  would  recommend  ? " 

"  Marry,  that  can  his  mediciner,"  said  Dwining.  "  Let 
me  wait  on  him,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  lay  but  a  finger 
on  his  wound,  and  trust  me  he  shall  betray  no  confidence." 

"  Why,  there's  a  willing  fiend,  that  needs  neither  pnshing 
nor  prompting,"  said  Ramomy. 

**  As  I  trust  I  shall  need  neither  in  your  knighthood's  ser- 
vice." 

"  We  will  go  indoctrinate  our  agent,"  continued  the  Knight. 
'*  We  shall  find  him  pliant ;  for,  hound  as  he  is,  he  knows 
those  who  feed  from  those  who  browbeat  him  ;  and  he  holds  a 
late  royal  master  of  mine  in  deep  hate  for  some  injurious  treat- 
ment and  base  terms  which  he  received  at  his  hand.  I  must 
also  farther  concert  with  thee  the  particulars  of  thy  practice  for 
saving  the  ban-dog  from  the  hands  of  the  herd  of  citizens." 

We  leave  this  worth/  pair  of  friends  to  their  secret  practices, 
of  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  the  results.  They  were, 
although  of  different  qualities,  as  well  matched  for  device  and 
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execution  of  criminal  projects,  as  the  grayhound  is  to  destroy 
the  game  which  the  slowhomicl  raises,  or  the  slowhound  to 
track  the  prey  which  the  gazehound  discovers  by  the  eye. 
Pride  and  selfishness  were  the  characteristics  of  both  ;  but  from 
the  difference  of  rank,  education,  and  talents,  they  had  assumed 
the  most  different  appearance  in  the  two  individuals. 

Nothing  could  less  resemble  the  high-blown  ambition  of  the 
favorite  courtier,  the  successful  gallant,  and  the  bold  warrior, 
than  the  submissive,  unassuming  mediciner,  who  seemed  even 
to  court  and  delight  in  insult ;  whilst,  in  his  secret  soul,  he  felt 
himself  possessed  of  a  superiority  of  knowledge — a  power, 
both  of  science  and  of  mind,  which  placed  the  rude  nobles  of 
the  day  infinitely  beneath  him.  So  conscious  was  Henbane 
Dwining  of  this  elevation,  that,  like  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  he 
sometime  adventured,  for  his  own  amusement,  to  rouse  the 
stormy  passions  of  such  men  as  Ramomy,  trusting,  with  his 
humble  manner,  to  elude  the  turmoil  he  had  excited,  as  an 
Indian  boy  will  launch  his  light  canoe,  secure  from  its  very 
fragility,  upon  a  broken  surf,  in  which  the  boat  of  an  argosy 
would  be  assuredly  dashed  to  pieces.  That  the  feudal  baron 
should  despise  the  humble  practitioner  in  medicine,  was  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  Ramomy  felt  not  the  less  the  influence 
which  Dwining  exercised  over  him,  and  was  in  the  encounter 
of  their  wits  often  mastered  by  him, .  as  the  most  eccentric 
efforts  of  a  fiery  horse  are  overcome  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  if  he  has  been  bred  to  the  arts  of  the  manage.  But  the 
contempt  of  Dwining  for  Ramomy  was.  far  less  qualified.  He 
regarded  the  knight,  in  comparison  with  himself,  as  scarcely 
rising  above  the  brute  creation ;  capable,  indeed,  of  working 
destruction,  as  the  bull  with  his  horns,  or  the  wolf  with  his 
fangs,  but  mastered  by  mean  prejudices,  and  a  slave  to  priest- 
craft, in  which  phrase  Dwining  included  religion  of  every  kind. 
On  the  whole,  he  considered  Ramorny  as  one  whom  nature  had 
assigned  to  him  as  a  serf,  to  mine  for  the  gold  which  he  wor- 
shipped, and  the  avaricious  love  of  which  was  his  greatest 
failing,  though  by  no  means  his  worst  vice.  He  vindicated  this 
sordid  tendency  in  his  own  eyes  by  persuading  himself  that  it 
had  its  source  in  the  love  of  power. 

"  Henbane  Dwining,"  he  said,  as  he  gazed  in  delight  upon 
the  hoards  which  he  had  secretly  amassed,  and  which  he  visited 
from  time  to  time,  *'  is  no  silly  miser,  that  doats  on  those  pieces 
for  their  golden  lustre  ;  it  is  the  power  with  which  they  endow 
the  possessor,  which  makes  him  thus  adore  them.  What  is 
there  that  these  put  not  within  your  command  ?  .  Do  you  love 
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beautyy  and  are  mean,  deformed,  infirm,  and  old  ? — here  is  a 
lure  the  fairest  hawk  of  them  all  will  stoop  to.  Are  3'ou  feeble, 
weak,  subject  to  the  oppression  of  the  powerful  ? — here  is  that 
will  arm  in  your  defence  those  more  mighty  than  the  petty 
t3rrant  whom  you  fear.  Are  you  splendid  in  your  wishes,  and 
desire  the  outward  show  of  opulence  ? — this  dark  chest  con- 
tains many  a  wide  range  of  hill  and  dale,  many  a  fair  forest 
full  of  game  ;  the  allegiance  of  a  thousand  vassals.  Wish  you 
for  favor  in  courts,  temporal  or  spiritual  ? — the  smiles  of  kings, 
the  pardon  of  popes  and  priests  for  old  crimes,  and  the  indul- 
gence which  encourages  priest-ridden  fools  to  venture  on  new 
ones, — all  these  holv  incentives  to  vice  may  be  purchased  for 
gold.  Revenge  itself,  which  the  gods  are  said  to  reserve  to 
themselves,  doubtless  because  they  envy  humanity  so  sweet  a 
morsel — revenge  itself  is  to  be  bought  by  it  But  it  is  also  to 
be  won  by  superior  skill,  and  that  b  the  nobler  mode  of  reach- 
ing it  I  will  spare,  then,  my  treasure  for  other  uses,  and 
accomplish  my  revenge  gratis ;  or  rather  I  will  add  the  luxury 
of  augmented  wealth  to  the  triumph  of  requited  wrongs." 

Thus  thought  Dwining,  as,  returned  from  his  visit  to  Sir 
John  Ramomy,  he  added  the  gold  he  had  received  for  his 
various  services  to  the  mass  of  his  treasure ;  and  having  gloated 
over  the  whole  for  a  minute  or  two,  turned  the  key  on  his  con- 
cealed treasure-house,  and  walked  forth  on  his  visits  to  his 
Eatients,  yielding  the  wall  to  every  man  whom  he  met  and 
owing  and  doffing  his  bonnet  to  the  poorest  burgher  that 
owned  a  petty  booth,  nay,  to  the  artificers  who  gained  their 
precarious  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  welked  hands. 

"  Caitiffs,"  was  the  thought  of  his  heart,  while  he  did  such 
obeisance,  "  base,  sodden-witted  mechanics  I  did  you  know 
what  this  key  could  disclose,  what  foul  weather  from  Heaven 
would  prevent  your  unbonneting  ?  what  putrid  kennel  in  your 
wretched  hamlet  would  be  disgusting  enough  to  make  you 
scruple  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  owner  of  such  wealth  ? 
But  I  will  make  you  feel  my  power,  though  it  suits  my  humor 
to  hide  the  source  of  it.  I  will  be  an  incubus  to  your  city, 
since  you  have  rejected  me  as  a  magistrate.  Like  the  night- 
mare, I  will  hagride  ye,  yet  remain  invisible  myself. — ^This 
miserable  Ramomy  too,  he  who,  in  losing  his  hand,  has,  like  a 
poor  artisan,  lost  the  only  valuable  part  of  his  frame,  he  heaps 
insulting  language  on  me,  as  if  anything  which  he  can  say  had 
power  to  chaie  a  constant  mind  like  mine  !  Yet  while  he  calls 
me  rogue,  villain,  and  slave,  he  acts  as  wisely  as  if  be  should 
amuse  himself  by  pulling  hairs  out  of  my  head,  while  my  hand 
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had  hold  of  his  heart-strings.  Every  insult  I  can  pay  back 
instantly  by  a  pang  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  agony — ^and — ^he  I 
he  !  I  run  no  long  accounts  with  his  knighthood,  that  must  be 
allowed." 

While  the  mediciner  was  thus  indulging  his  diabolical 
musing,  and  passing,  in  his  creeping  manner,  along  the  street, 
the  cry  of  females  was  heard  behind  him. 

"  Ay,  there  he  is.  Our  Lady  be  praised  I — there  is  the  most 
helpful  man  in  Perth,"said  one  voice. 

"They  may  speak  of  knights  and  kings  for  redressing 
wrongs,  as  they  call  it — ^but  give  me  worthy  Master  Dwining 
the  potter-carrier,  cummers,*'  replied  another. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  leech  was  surrounded,  and  taken 
hold  of  by  the  speakers,  good  women  of  the  Fair  City. 

" How  now— what's  the  matter?"  said  Dwining;  ''whose 
cow  has  calved  ? " 

•*  There  is  no  calving  in  the  case,"  said  one  of  the  women, 
"  but  a  poor  fatherless  wean  dying ;  so  come  awa'  wi'  you,  for 
our  trust  is  constant  in  you,  as  Bruce  said  to  Donald  of  the 
Isles." 

**  Opiferqueper  orbem  dicor**  said  Henbane  Dwining.  **  What 
is  the  child  dying  of  ?  " 

"  The  croup— the  croup,'*  screamed  one  of  the  gossips ; 
"  the  innocent  is  rouping  like  a  corbie." 

**  Cynanche  trachealis — ^that  disease  makes  brief  work.  Show 
me  the  house  instantly,*'  continued  the  mediciner,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  profession  liberally,  notwithstanding 
his  natural  avarice,  and  humanely,  in  spite  of  his  natunu 
malignity.  As  we  can  suspect  him  of  no  better  principle,  his 
motive  most  probably  may  have  been  vanity  and  the  love  of 
his  art. 

He  would  nevertheless  have  declined  riving  his  attendance 
in  the  present  case,  had  he  known  whither  the  kind  gossips 
were  conducting  him,  in  time  sufficient  to  frame  an  apology. 
But,  ere  he  guessed  where  he  was  going,  the  leech  was  hurried 
into  the  house  of  the  late  Oliver  Proudfute,  from  which  he 
heard  the  chant  of  the  women,  as  they  swathed  and  dressed 
the  corpse  of  the  umquhile  Bonnet-maker,  for  the  ceremony  of 
next  morning ;  of  which  chant,  the  following  verses  may  be 
received  as  a  modem  imitation  : — 

I.  s. 

Viewliiss  Essence,  thin  and  bare,  Prase  upon  thy  pinion's  flifht 

Wdl-nigh  melted  into  air ;  Be  thy  coarse  to  left  or  right ; 

Stin  with  fondness  hovering  near  Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink, 

The  earthly  form  thoo  once  didst  wear ;  Pause  vpon  the  awfol  brink. 
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To  avenge  the  deed  expelling  When  the  form  thou  shalt  espr 

Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwdlmg,  That  darkened  on  thy  dosing  eye ; 

Mystic  force  thou  shalt  retain  When  the  fpotstep  thou  shalt  he«r, 

C^  the  blood  and  o'er  the  brain.  That  thrill'd  upon  thy  dying  ear; 


Then  strange  sympathies  shall  wake. 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  shall  quake 
The  wounds  renew  their  dotter'd  flood, 
And  every  drop  cry  Uood  for  blood. 

Hardened  as  he  was,  the  physician  felt  reluctance  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  man  to  whose  death  he  had  been  so 
directly,  though,  so  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned,  mis- 
takenly accessory. 

**  Let  me  pass  on,  women,"  he  said ;  "  my  art  can  only  help 
the  living — the  dead  are  past  our  power." 

"Nay,  but  your  patient  is  up  stairs  —  the  youngest 
orphan " 

Dwining  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  house.  But  he  was 
surprised,  when,  the  instant  he  stepped  over  the  threshold,  the 
l^ossips,  who  were  busied  with  the  dead  body,  stinted  suddenly 
m  their  song,  while  one  said  to  the  others, 

"In  God's  name,  who  entered? — that  was  a  large  gout 
of  blood ! " 

•  "Not  so,"  said  another  voice,  "it  is  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
balm." 

"  Nay,  cummer,  it  was  blood — Again,  I  say,  who  entered 
the  house  even  now  ? " 

On  looking  out  from  the  apartment  into  the  little  entrance, 
where  Dwining,  under  pretence  of  not  distinctly  seeing  the 
trap  ladder  by  which  he  was  to  ascend  into  the  upper  part  of 
this  house  of  lamentation,  was  delaying  his  prc^ess  purposely, 
disconcerted  with  what  had  reached  him  of  the  conversation. 

"  Nay,  it  is  only  worthy  Master  Henbane  Dwining," 
answered  one  of  the  sibyls. 

"  Only  Master  Dwining  ? "  replied  the  one  who  had  first 
spoken,  in  a  tone  of  acquiescence  ;  "  our  best  helper  in  need  ?— ^ 
then  it  must  have  been  balm,  sure  enough." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  other,  "  it  may  have  been  blood  neverthe- 
less— for  the  leech,  look  you,  when  the  body  was  found,  was 
commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  probe  the  wound  with  his 
instruments,  and  how  could  the  poor  dead  corpse  know  that 
that  was  done  with  good  purpose  ? " 

"  Ay,  truly,  cummer ;  and  as  poor  gossip  Oliver  often  mis- 
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took  friends  for  enemies  while  he  was  in  life,  his  judgment 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  mended  now." 

Dwining  heard  no  more,  being  now  forced  up  stairs  into  a 
species  of  garret,  where  Magdalen  sat  on  her  widowed  bed 
dasping  to  her  bosom  her  infant,  which,  already  black  in  the 
face,  and  uttering  the  gasping  crowing  sound,  which  gives  the 
popular  name  to  the  complaint,  seemed  on  the  point  of  render- 
ing up  its  brief  existence.  A  Dominican  monk  sat  near  the 
bed,  holding  the  other  child  in  his  arms,  and  seeming  from 
time  to  time  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of  spiritual  consolation, 
or  intermingle  some  observation  on  the  child's  disorder. 

The  mediciner  cast  upon  the  good  father  a  single  glance, 
filled  with  that  ineffable  disdain  which  men  of  science  enter- 
tain against  interlopers.  His  own  aid  was  instant  and  effica- 
cious ;  he  snatched  the  child  from  the  despairing  mother, 
stripped  its  throat,  and  opened  a  vein  which,  as  it  bled  freely, 
relieved  the  little  patien  t  instantaneously.  In  a  brief  space 
every  dangerous  symptom  disappeared,  and  Dwining,  having 
bound  up  the  vein,  replaced  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  half- 
distract^  mother. 

The  poor  woman's  distress  for  her  husband'a  loss,  which 
had  been  suspended  during  the  extremity  of  the  child's  danger, 
now  returned  on  Magdalen  with  the  force  of  an  augmented 
torrent,  which  has  borne  down  the  dam-dike  that  for  a  while 
interrupted  its  waves. 

"  Oh,  learned  sir,"  she  said,  "  you  see  a  poor  woman  of  her 
that  you  once  knew  a  richer — But  the  hands  that  restored  this 
bairn  to  my  arms  must  not  leave  this  house  empty.  Generous 
kind  Master  Dwining,  accept  of  his  beads — they  are  made  of 
ebony  and  silver — he  aye  liked  to  have  his  things  as  handsome 
as  any  gentleman — and  liker  he  was  in  all  his  ways  to  a  gentle- 
man than  any  one  of  his  standing,  and  even  so  came  of  it." 

With  these  words,  in  a  mute  passion  of  grief  she  passed  to 
her  breast  and  to  her  lips  the  chaplet  of  her  deceased  husband, 
and  proceeded  to  thrust  it  into  Dwining's  hands. 

"  Take  it,"  she  said,  "  for  the  love  of  one  who  loved  you 
well. — Ah  !  he  used  ever  to  say,  if  ever  man  could  be  brought 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  it  must  be  by  Master  Dwin- 
ing's guidance. — And  his  ain  bairn  is  brought  back  this  blessed 
day,  and  he  is  Ijring  there  stark  and  stiff,  and  kens  naething  of 
its  health  and  sickness  !  O,  woe  is  me,  and  wala  wa ! — But 
take  the  beads,  and  think  on  his  puir  soul,  as  you  put  them 
tiirough  your  fingers;  he  will  be  freed  from  purgatory  tht 
sooner  that  good  people  pray  to  assoilzie  him." 
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**  Take  back  your  beads,  cummer — I  know  no  legerdemain 
— <:an  do  no  conjuring  tricks,"  said  the  mediciner,  who,  more 
moved  than  perhaps  his  rugged  nature  had  anticipated,  en- 
deavored to  avoid  receiving  the  ill-omened  gift.  But  his  last 
words  gave  offence  to  the  churchman,  whose  presence  he  had 
not  recollected  when  he  uttered  them. 

"  How  now,  Sir  Leech  I  "  said  the  Dominican ;  "  do  you 
call  prayers  for  the  dead  juggling  tricks  ?  I  know  that  Chaucer, 
the  English  Maker,  says  of  you  mediciners,  that  your  study  is 
but  little  on  the  Bible.  Our  mother,  the  Church,  hath  nodded 
of  late,  but  her  eyes  are  now  opened  to  discern  friends  from 
foes ;  and  be  well  assured " 

"  Nay,  revemed  father,"  said  Dwining,  "  you  take  me  at  too 
great  advantage.  I  said  I  could  do  no  miracles,  and  was  about 
to  add,  that  as  the  Church  certainly  could  work  such  conclu- 
sions, those  rich  beads  should  be  deposited  in  your  hands,  to 
be  applied  as  they  may  best  benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceasc^^ 

He  dropped  the  beads  into  the  Dominican's  hand,  and  et> 
caped  from  the  house  of  mourning. 

*'  This  was  a  strangely  timed  visit,"  he  said  to  himself,  when 
he  got  safe  out  of  doors.  '*  I  hold  such  things  cheap  as  any 
can  ;  yet,  though  it  is  but  a  silly  fancy,  I  am  glad  I  saved  the 
squalling  child's  life. — But  I  must  to  my  friend  Smotherwell, 
whom  I  have  no  doubt  to  bring  to  my  purpose  in  the  matter  of 
Bonthron  ;  and  thus  on  thb  occasion  1  shall  save  two  lives,  and 
have  destroyed  only  one.'' 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Lo  I  where  he  lies  embahn*d  in  gore, 

His  wound  to  Heaven  cries ; 
The  floodgates  of  his  blood  implore, 

For  vengeance  from  the  skies. 

Uranus  AND  Pircm. 

The  High  Church  of  St.  John  in  Perth,  being  that  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  burgh,  had  been  selected  by  the  Magistrates 
as  that  in  which  the  community  was  likely  to  have  most  fair  play 
for  the  display  of  the  ordeal.  The  churches  and  convents  di 
the  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  and  others  of  the  regular  clergy, 
had  been  highly  endowed  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  therefore 
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tt  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  city-council,  that "  their  ain  good 
auld  St*  John,"  of  whose  good  graces  they  thought  themselves 
sure,  ought  to  be  fully  confided  in,  and  preferred  to  the  new 
patrons,  for  whom  the  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  Carmelites, 
and  others,  have  founded  newer  seats  around  the  Fair  City. 
The  disputes  between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  added  to 
the  jealousy  which  dictated  this  choice  of  the  spot  in  which 
Heaven  was  to  display  a  species  of  miracle,  upon  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  divine  decision  in  a  case  of  doubtful  guilt ;  and  the 
town-clerk  was  as  anxious  that  the  church  of  St.  John  should 
be  preferred,  as  if  there  had  been  a  faction  in  the  body  of  saints 
for  and  against  the  interests  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Perth. 

Many,  therefore,  were  the  petty  intrigues  entered  into  and 
disconcerted,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the  church.  But  the 
Magistrates,  considering  it  as  a  matter  touching  in  a  close  de- 
gree the  honor  of  the  city,  determined,  with  judicious  confidence 
m  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  their  patron,  to  confide  the 
issue  to  the  influence  of  St.  John. 

It  was,  therefore,  after  hi^h  mass  had  been  performed,  with 
the  greatest  solemnity  of  which  circumstances  rendered  the 
ceremony  capable,  and  after  the  most  repeated  and  fervent 
prayers  had  been  offered  to  Heaven  by  the  crowded  assembly, 
that  preparations  were  made  for  appealing  to  the  direct  ju(^- 
ment  of  Heaven  on  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Bonnet-maker. 

The  scene  presented  that  effect  of  imposing  solemnity  which 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  so  well  qualified  to  produce. 
The  eastern  window,  richly  and  variously  painted,  streamed 
down  a  torrent  of  checkered  light  upon  the  high  altar.  On  the 
bier  placed  before  it  were  stretched  the  mortsd  remains  of  the 
murdered  man,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  palms 
joined  together,  with  the  fingers  pointed  upwards,  as  if  the 
senseless  clay  were  itself  appealing  to  Heaven  for  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  violently  divorced  the  immortal  spirit 
from  its  mangled  tenement. 

Close  to  the  bier  was  placed  the  throne,  which  supported 
Robert  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother  Albany.  The  prince  sat 
upon  a  lower  stool,  beside  his  father ;  an  arrangement  which 
occasioned  some  observation,  as,  Albany's  seat  l^ing  little  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  King,  the  heir-apparent,  though  of 
full  age,  seemed  to  be  degraded  beneath  his  uncle  in  the  sight 
of  the  assembled  people  of  Perth.  The  bier  was  so  placed  as 
to  leave  the  view  of  the  body  it  sustained  open  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  church* 
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At  the  head  of  the  bier  stood  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  the 
challenger,  and  at  the  foot  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford,  as 
representing  the  defendant.  The  evidence  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  in  expurgation,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Sir  John  Ramomy, 
had  exoinpted  him  from  the  necessity  of  attendance  as  a  party 
subjected  to  the  ordeal ;  and  his  illness  served  as  a  reason  for 
his  remaning  at  home.  His  household,  including  those  who, 
though  immediately  in  waiting  upon  Sir  John,  were  accounted 
the  Prince's  domestics,  and  had  not  yet  received  their  dismissal^ 
amounted  to  eight  or  ten  persons,  most  of  them  esteemed  men 
of  profligate  habits,  and  who  might  therefore  be  deemed  capable, 
in  the  riot  oit  a  festival  evening,  of  committing  the  slaughter  of 
the  Bonnet-maker.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  row  on  the  left  side 
of  the  churchy  and  wore  a  species  of  white  cassock,  resembling 
the  dress  of  ^  penitentiary.  All  eyes  being  bent  on  them, 
several  of  thia  band  seemed  so  much  disconcerted,  as  to  excite 
among  the  spectators  strong  prepossessions  of  their  guilt.  The 
real  murderer  bad  a  countenance  incapable  of  betraying  him, 
— a  sullen,  dark  look,  which  neither  the  feast  nor  wine-cup 
could  enliven,  and  which  the  peril  of  discovery  and  death  could 
not  render  dejected. 

We  have  alrtady  noticed  the  posture  of  the  dead  body.  The 
face  was  bare,  as  were  the  breast  and  arms.  The  rest  of  the 
corpse  was  shrouded  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  finest  linen,  so 
that  if  blood  should  flow  from  any  place  which  was  covered,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  manifest. 

High  mass  having  been  performed,  followed  by  a  solemn 
invocation  to  the  Deity,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  protect 
the  innocent,  and  make  known  the  guilty,  Eviot,  Sir  John  Ra- 
morny*s  page,  was  summoned  to  undergo  the  ordeal.*  He  ad- 
vanced with  an  ill-assured  step.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  inter- 
nal consciousness  that  Bonthron  must  have  been  the  assassin, 
might  be  sufficient  to  implicate  him  in  the  murder,  though  he 
was  not  directly  accessory  to  it.  He  paused  before  the  bier  ; 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  swore  by  all  that  was  created  in 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  by  heaven,  by  hell,  by  his  part  of 
paradise,  and  by  the  God  and  author  of  all,  that  he  was  free 
and  sackless  of  the  bloody  deed  done  upon  the  corpse  before 
which  he  stood,  and  on  whose  breast  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  evidence  of  the  appeal.  No  consequences  ensued.  The 
body  remained  stiff  as  before  \  the  curdled  wounds  gave  no  sign 
of  blood. 

The  citizens  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of  blank  dis* 
•NoteO.    Oidealbyfire. 
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tppointment.  They  had  persuaded  themselves  of  Evict's  guilt; 
and  their  suspicions  had  been  confirmed  by  his  irresolute  man- 
ner. Their  surprise  at  his  escape  was  therefore  extreme.  The 
other  followers  of  Raraorny  took  heart,  and  advanced  to  take 
the  oath,  with  a  boldness  which  increased  as,  one  by  one,  they 
performed  the  ordeal,  and  were  declared,  by  the  voice  of  the 
judges,  free  and  innocent  of  every  suspicion  attaching  to  them 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Oliver  Proudfute. 

But  there  was  one  individual,  who  did  not  partake  that  in- 
creasing confidence.  The  name  of  **  Bonthron — Bonthron  I  " 
sounded  three  times  through  the  aisles  of  the  church,  but  he 
who  owned  it  acknowledged  the  call  not  otherwise  than  by  a  sort 
of  shuffling  motion  with  his  feet,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
affected  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy. 

"  Speak,  dog,"  whispered  Eviot,  "  or  prepare  for  a  dog's 
death!" 

But  the  murderer's  brain  was  so  much  disturbed  by  the  sight 
before  him,  that  the  judges,  beholding  his  deportment,  doubted 
whether  to  ordain  him  to  be  dragged  before  the  bier,  or  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  in  default ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  aske^l 
for  the  last  lime  whether  he  would  submit  to  the  ordeal,  that 
he  answered  with  his  usual  brevity, — 

"  I  will  not ; — ^what  do  I  know  what  juggling  tricks  may  be 
practised  to  take  a  poor  man's  life  ? — I  offer  the  combat  to  any 
man  who  says  I  harmed  that  dead  body." 

And,  according  to  usual  form,  he  threw  his  glove  upon  the 
floor  of  the  church. 

Henry  Smith  stepped  forward,  amidst  the  murmured  ap- 
plauses of  his  fellow- citizens,  which  even  the  august  presence 
could  not  entirely  suppress  ;  and  lifting  the  ruffian's  glove,  which 
he  placed  in  his  bonnet,  laid  down  his  own  in  the  usual  form, 
as  a  gage  of  battle.     But  Bonthron  raised  it  not. 

'*  He  is  no  match  for  me,"  growled  the  savage,  "  nor  fit  to 
lift  my  glove.  I  follow  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  in  attending  on 
his  Master  of  Horse.     This  fellow  is  a  wretched  mechanic." 

Here  the  Prince  interrupted  him.  "  Thou  follow  me^  caitiff ! 
I  discharge  thee  from  my  service  on  the  spot. — Take  him  in 
hand,  Smith,  and  beat  him  as  thou  didst  never  thump  anvil  I — 
The  villain  is  both  guilty  and  recreant.  It  sickens  me  even  to 
look  at  him ;  and  if  my  royal  father  will  be  ruled  by  me,  he  will 
give  the  parties  two  handsome  Scottish  axes,  and  we  will  see 
which  of  them  turns  out  the  best  fellow,  before  the  day  is  half, 
an-bour  older." 

This  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
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Sir  Patrich  Charteris,  the  godfathers  of  the  parties,  who,  as  the 
combatants  were  men  of  inferior  rank,  agreed  that  they  should 
fight  in  steel  caps,  buff  jackets,  and  with  axes ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  combat. 

The  lists  were  appointed  in  the  Skinners'  Yards,*  a  neigh- 
boring space  of  ground,  occupied  by  the  corporation  from 
which  it  had  the  name,  and  who  quickly  cleared  a  space  of 
about  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five,  for  the  combatants.  Thither 
thronged  the  nobles,  priests,  and  commons, — all  excepting  the 
old  King,  who,  detesting  such  scenes  of  blood,  retired  to  his 
residence,  and  devolved  the  charge  of  the  field  upon  the  Eari 
of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable,  to  whose  office  it  more  particu- 
larly belonged.  The  Duke  of  Albany  watched  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding with  a  close  and  wary  eye.  His  nephew  gave  the  scene 
the  heedless  degree  of  notice  which  corresponded  with  his  char- 
acter. 

When  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists,  nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  betwixt  the  manly,  cheerful 
countenance  of  the  Smith,  whose  sparkling  bright  eye  seemed 
already  beaming  with  the  victory  he  hoped  for,  and  the  sullen, 
downcast  aspect  of  the  brutal  Bonthron,  who  looked  as  if  he 
were  some  obscene  bird,  driven  into  sunshine  out  of  the  shelter 
of  its  darksome  haunts.  They  made  oath  severally,  each  to 
the  truth  of  his  quarrel ;  a  ceremony  which  Henry  Gow  per- 
formed with  serene  and  manly  confidence — Bonthron  with  a 
dogged  resolution,  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  to  sav 
to  the  High  Constable,  "Didst  thou  ever,  my  dear  Enrol, 
behold  such  a  mixture  of  malignity,  cruelty,  and  I  think  fear, 
as  in  that  fellow's  countenance  ? " 

"  He  is  not  comely,"  said  the  Earl,  "  but  a  powerful  knave, 
as  I  have  seen." 

"  I'll  gage  a  hogshead  of  wine  with  you,  my  good  lord,  that 
he  loses  the  day.  Henry  the  armorer  is  as  strong  as  he,  and 
much  more  active.  And  then  look  at  his  bold  bearing  I  There 
is  something  in  that  other  fellow  that  is  loathsome  to  look  upon. 
Lret  them  yoke  presently,  my  dear  Constable,  for  I  am  sick  of 
beholding  him." 

The  High  Constable  then  addressed  the  widow,  who,  in  her 
deep  weeds,  and  having  her  children  still  beside  her,  occupied 
a  chair  within  the  lists : — Woman,  do  you  willingly  accept  of 
this  man,  Henry  the  Smith,  to  do  battle  as  your  champion  in 
this  cause  ? " 

"  I  do — I  do  most  willingly,"  answered  Magdalen  Proudfute ; 

NottP.    Skinnen' Yards. 
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^  aad  may  the  blessii^  of  God  and  St.  John  give  him  strength 
and  fortune,  since  he  strikes  for  the  orphan  and  fatherless ! " 

"  Then  I  pronounce  this  a  fenced  field  of  battle,"  said  the 
Constable,  aloud.  "  Let  no  one  dare,  upon  peril  of  his  life,  to  in- 
terrupt this  combat  by  word,  speech,  or  look.  Sound  trumpets, 
and  fight  combatants !  " 

The  trumpets  flourished,  and  the  combatants,  advancing  from 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists,  with  a  steady  and  even  pace, 
looked  at  each  other  attentively,  well  skilled  in  judging  from 
the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  was 
meditated.  They  halted  opposite  to,  and  within  reach  of,  each 
other,  and  in  turn  made  more  than  one  feint  to  strike,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  opponent.  At 
length,  whether  weary  of  these  manoeuvres,  or  fearing  lest,  in  a 
contest  so  conducted,  his  unwieldy  strength  would  be  foiled  by 
the  activity  of  the  Smith,  Bonthron  heaved  up  his  axe  for  a 
downright  blow,  adding  die  whole  strength  of  his  sturdy  arms 
to  the  weight  of  the  weapon  in  its  descent  The  Smith,  how- 
ever, avoided  the  stroke  by  stepping  aside  ;  for  it  was  too  for- 
cible to  be  controlled  by  any  guard  which  he  could  have  inter- 
posed. Ere  Bonthron  recovered  guard,  Henry  struck  him  a 
sideling  blow  on  the  steel  head-piece,  which  prostrated  him  on 
the  ground. 

**  Confess  or  die,"  said  the  victor,  placing  his  foot  on  the 
body  of  the  vanquished,  and  holding  to  his  tnroat  the  point  of 
the  aze,  which  terminated  in  a  spike  or  poniard. 

**•  I  will  confess,"  said  the  villain,  glaring  wildly  upward  on 
the  sky.    "  Let  me  rise." 

"  Not  till  you  have  yielded,"  said  Harry  Smith. 

'*  I  do  3rield,"  again  murmured  Bonthron,  and  Henry  pro« 
claimed  aloud  that  his  antagonist  was  defeated. 

The  Dukes  of  Rothsay  and  Albany,  the  High  Constable,  and 
the  Dominican  Prior,  now  entered  the  lists,  and  addressing  Bon- 
thron, demanded  if  he  acknowledged  himself  vanquished. 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  miscreant. 

"  And  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Oliver  Proudfute  ? " 

"  I  am — ^but  I  mistook  him  for  another." 

"  And  whom  didst  thou  intend  to  slay  ?  **  said  the  Prior. 
**  Confess,  my  son,  and  merit  thy  pardon  in  another  world  ;  for 
with  thb  thou  hast  little  more  to  do." 

^  I  took  the  slain  man,"  answered  the  discomfited  com- 
batant, "  for  him  whose  hand  has  struck  me  down,  whose  foot 
now  presses  me." 

"  Blessed  be  the  saints !  "  said  the  Prior ;  **  now  all  those 
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who  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  holy  ordeal  may  have  their  eyes 
opened  to  their  error.  Lo,  he  is  trapped  in  the  snare  which  he 
laid  for  the  guiltless." 

"  I  scarce  ever  saw  the  man  before,"  said  the  Smith.  "  I 
never  did  wrong  to  him  or  hb. —  Ask  him,  an  it  please  your 
reverence,  why  he  should  have  thought  of  slaying  me  treacher- 
ously." 

"  It  is  a  fitting  question,"  answered  the  Prior. — "  Give  glory 
where  it  is  due,  my  son,  even  though  it  is  manifested  by  thy 
shame.  For  what  reason  wouldst  thou  have  waylaid  this 
armorer,  who  says  he  never  wronged  thee  ? " 

"  He  had  wronged  him  whom  I  served,"  answered  Bonthron  ; 
'*  and  I  meditated  the  deed  by  his  command." 

"  By  whose  command  ? "  asked  the  Prior. 

Bonthron  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  growled  out, — **  He 
is  too  mighty  for  me  to  name." 

"  Hearken,  my  son,"  said  the  churchman ;  "  tarry  but  a 
brief  hour,  and  the  mighty  and  the  mean  of  this  earth  shall  to 
thee  alike  be  empty  sounds.  The  sledge  is  even  now  preparing 
to  drag  thee  to  the  place  of  execution.  Therefore,  son,  once 
more  I  charge  thee  to  consult  thy  soul's  weal  by  glorif3ang 
Heaven,  and  speaking  the  truth.  Was  it  thy  master,  Sir  John 
Ramomy,  that  stirred  thee  to  so  foul  a  deed?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  prostrate  villain,  **  it  was  a  greater 
than  he."  And  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
the  Prince. 

"  Wretch  !  "  said  the  astonished  Duke  of  Rothsay ;  "  do 
you  dare  to  hint  that  I  was  your  instigator  ? " 

"  You  yourself,  my  lord,"  answered  the  unblushing  ruffian. 

'*  Die  in  thy  falsehood,  accursed  slave  I "  said  the  Prince  ; 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  would  have  pierced  his  calumniator, 
bad  not  the  Lord  High  Constable  interposed  with  word  and 
action. 

"  Your  Grace  must  forgive  my  discharging  mine  office — this 
caitiff  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
He  is  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other,  much  less  by  your 
Highness." 

"  What !  noble  Earl,"  said  Albany,  aloud,  and  with  much 
real  or  affected  emotion,  *^  would  you  let  the  dog  pass  alive 
from  hence,  to  poison  the  people's  ears  with  false  accusations 
against  the  Prince  of  Scotland  ? — I  say  cut  him  to  mammocks 
upon  the  spot !  " 

"  Your  Highness  will  pardon  me,"  said  the  Earl  of  Errol  j 
"  I  must  protect  him  till  his  doom  is  executed." 
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**  Then  let  him  be  gagged  instantly,"  said  Albany. — "  And 
/ou,  my  royal  nephew,  why  stand  you  there  fixed  in  astonish- 
ment ?  Call  your  resolution  up — speak  to  the  prisoner — swear 
— ^protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  you  knew  not  of  this  felon 
deed. — See  how  the  people  look  on  each  other,  and  whisper 
apart !  My  life  on't  that  this  lie  spreads  faster  than  any  gospel 
truth. — Speak  to  them,  royal  kinsman,  no  matter  what  you  say, 
so  you  be  constant  in  denial." 

**  What,  sir,"  said  Rothsay,  starting  from  his  pause  of  sur- 
prise and  mortification,  and  turning  haughtily  towards  his 
uncle ;  ^  would  you  have  me  gage  my  royal  word  against  that 
of  an  abject  recreant  ?  Let  those  who  can  believe  the  son  of 
their  sovereign,  the  descendant  of  Bruce,  capable  of  la3dng  am- 
bush for  the  life  of  a  poor  mechanic,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  think- 
ing the  villain's  tale  true.'' 

"  That  will  not  I  for  one,"  said  the  Smith  bluntly.  "  I 
never  did  aught  but  what  was  in  honor  towards  his  royal  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  never  received  unkindness  from  him, 
in  word,  look,  or  deed  ;  and  I  cannot  think  he  would  have  given 
aim  to  such  base  practice." 

'*  Was  it  in  honor  that  you  threw  his  Highness  from  the 
ladder  in  Curfew  Street,  upon  St.  Valentine's  Eve?"  said 
Bonthron;  "or  think  you  the  favor  was  received  kindly  or 
unkindly  ? " 

This  was  so  boldly  said,  and  seemed  so  plausible,  that  it 
Bhook  the  Smith's  opinion  of  the  Prince's  innocence. 

"  Alas,  my  lord ! "  said  he,  looking  sorrowfully  towards 
Rothsay,  "could  your  Highness  seek  an  innocent  fellow's  life 
for  doing  his  duty  by  a  helpless  maiden  ? — I  would  rather  have 
died  in  tiiese  lists,  than  live  to  hear  it  said  of  the  Bruce's  heir  I  " 

"  Thou  art  a  good  fellow.  Smith,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  but  I 
cannot  expect  thee  to  judge  more  wisely  than  others.^Away 
with  that  convict  to  the  gallows,  and  gibbet  him  alive  an  you 
will,  that  he  may  speak  fdsehood  and  spread  scandal  on  us  to 
the  last  prolonged  moment  of  his  existence  ! " 

So  saying,  the  Prince  turned  away  from  the  lists,  disdaining 
to  notice  the  gloomy  looks  cast  towards  him,  as  the  crowd  made 
slow  and  reluctant  way  for  him  to  pass,  and  expressing  neither 
suiprise  nor  displeasure  at  a  deep  hollow  murmur,  or  groan, 
which  accompanied  his  retreat  Only  a  few  of  his  own  imme- 
diate followers  attended  him  from  the  field,  though  various 
persons  of  distinction  had  come  there  in  his  train.  Even  the 
k)wer  class  of  citizens  ceased  to  follow  the  unhappy  Prince, 
whose  former  indifferent  reputation  had  exposed  him  to  so  many 
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duuges  of  impropriety  and  levity,  and  around  whom  tbt/e 
seemed  now  darkening  suspicions  of  the  most  atrocious  nature. 

He  took  his  slow  and  thoughtful  way  to  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  ;  but  the  ill  news,  which  fly  proverbially  fast,  had 
reached  his  father's  place  of  retirement,  before  he  himself  ap- 
peared. On  entering  the  palace  and  inquiring  for  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  was  surprised  to  be  informed  that  he  was 
in  deep  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  mounting 
on  horseback  as  the  Prince  left  the  lists,  had  reached  the  con- 
vent before  him.  He  was  about  to  use  the  privilege  of  his 
rank  and  birth,  to  enter  the  royal  apartment,  when  MacLewis, 
the  commander  of  the  guard  of  Brandanes,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, in  the  most  respectful  terms,  that  he  had  special  instruc- 
tions which  forbade  his  admittance. 

'*  Go  at  least,  MacLewis,  and  let  them  know  that  I  wait 
their  pleasure,"  said  the  Prince.  "  If  my  uncle  desires  to  have 
the  credit  of  shutting. the  father's  apartment  against  the  son, 
it  will  gratify  him  to  know  that  I  am  attending  in  the  outer 
hall  like  a  lackey." 

"  May  it  please  you,"  said  MacLewis,  with  hesitation,  "  if 
your  Highness  would  consent  to  retire  just  now,  and  to  wait  a 
while  in  patience,  I  will  send  to  acquaint  you  when  the  Duke 
of  Albany  goes ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  his  Majesty  will 
then  admit  your  Grace  to  his  presence.  At  present,  your 
Highness  must  forgive  me, — it  is  impossible  you  can  have 
access." 

^  I  understand  you,  MacLewis ;  but  go,  nevertheless,  and 
obey  my  commands." 

The  officer  went  accordingly,  and  returned  with  a  message 
that  the  King  was  indisposed,  and  on  the  point  of  retiring  to 
his  private  chamber;  but  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  would 
presently  wait  upon  the  Prince  of  Scotland. 

It  was,  however,  a  full  half-hour  ere  the  Duke  of  Albany 
^)peared, — a  period  of  time  which  Rothsay  spent  partly  in 
moody  silence,  and  pardy  in  idle  talk  with  MacLewis  and  the 
Brandanes,  as  the  levity  or  irritability  of  his  temper  obtained 
the  ascendant. 

At  length  the  Duke  came,  and  with  him  the  Lord  High 
Constable,  whose  countenance  expressed  much  sorrow  and 
embarrassment 

"  Fair  kinsman,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "  I  grieve  to 
tay  that  it  is  my  royal  brother's  opinion,  that  it  will  be  best, 
for  the  honor  of  the  royal  familv,  that  your  Royal  Highness  do 
restrict  yourself  for  a  time  to  tne  seclusion  of  the  High  Con 
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Stable's  lodgings,*  and  accept  of  the  noble  Earl  here  present 
for  your  principal,  if  not  sole,  companion,  until  the  scandals 
which  have  been  this  day  spread  abroad  shall  be  refuted,  or 
forgotten." 

'*  How  is  this,  my  Lord  of  Enrol  ? "  said  the  Prince,  in  as- 
tonishment. *'  Is  your  house  to  be  my  jail,  and  is  your  lord- 
ship  to  be  my  jailer  ? " 

"The  saints  forbid,  my  lord,"  said  the  Earl  of  Errol ;  "but 
it  is  my  unhappy  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of  your  father,  by 
considering  your  Royal  Highness  for  some  time  as  being  under 
my  ward." 

**  The  Prince — the  heir  of  Scotland,  under  the  ward  of  the 
High  Constable  ! — ^What  reason  can  be  given  for  this  ?  Is  the 
blighting  speech  of  a  convicted  recreant  of  strength  sufficient 
to  tarnish  my  royal  escutcheon  ? " 

"  While  such  accusations  are  not  refuted  and  denied,  my 
kinsman,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "  they  will  contaminate 
that  of  a  monarch." 

"  Denied,  my  lord  I  "  exclaimed  the  Prince  ;  "  by  whom 
are  they  asserted  ?  save  by  a  wretch  too  infamous,  even  by  his 
own  confession,  to  be  credited  for  a  moment,  though  a  be|^;ar's 
character,  not  a  prince's,  were  impeached. — Fetch  him  hither, 
—let  the  rack  be  shown  to  him ;  you  will  soon  hear  him  retract 
the  calumny  which  he  dared  to  assert" 

''  The  gibbet  has  done  its  work  too  surely  to  leave  Bonthron 
sensible  to  the  rack,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany.  "  He  has 
been  executed  an  hour  since." 

''And  why  such  baste,  my  lord?"  said  the  Prince; 
''know  you  it  looks  as  if  there  were  practice  in  it,  to  bring  a 
stain  on  my  name  ? " 

"  The  custom  is  universal — ^the  defeated  combatant  in  the 
ordeal  of  battle  is  instantly  transferred  from  the  lists  to  the 
gallows. — And  yet,  fair  kinsman,"  continued  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  '*  if  you  had  boldly  and  strongly  denied  the  imputation, 
I  would  have  judged  right  to  keep  the  wretch  alive  for  further 
investigation ;  but  as  your  Highness  was  silent,  I  deemed  it 
best  to  stifle  the  scandal  in  the  breath  of  him  that  uttered  it" 

"  Saint  Mary,  my  lord,  but  this  is  too  insulting !  Do  you, 
my  uncle  and  kinsman,  suppose  me  guilty  of  prompting  such 
a  useless  and  unworthy  action,  as  that  which  the  slave  con- 
fessed?" 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  bandy  question  with  your  Highness ; 
otherwise  I  would  ask,  whether  you  also  mean  to  deny  the 

*  Note  Q.    Earl  of  Errol't  Lodging*. 
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scarce  less  unworthy,  though  less  bloody  attack,  upon  the 
house  in  Couvrefew  Street  ? — Be  not  angry  with  me,  kinsman  ; 
but,  indeed,  your  sequestering  yourself  for  some  brief  space 
from  the  court,  were  it  only  during  the  King's  residence  in  this 
city,  where  so  much  offence  has  been  given,  is  imperiously 
demanded." 

Rothsay  paused  when  he  heard  this  exhortation  \  and,  look- 
ing  at  the  Duke  in  a  very  marked  manner,  replied, — 

"  Uncle,  you  are  a  good  huntsman.  You  have  pitched  your 
toils  with  much  skill ;  but  you  would  have  been  foiled,  not- 
withstanding, had  not  the  stag  rushed  among  the  nets  of  free- 
will. God  speed  you,  and  may  you  have  the  profit  bv  this 
matter,  which  your  measures  deserve.  Say  to  my  father,  I 
obey  his  arrest.— My  Lord  High  Constable,  I  wait  only  your 
pleasure  to  attend  you  to  your  lodgings.  Since  I  am  to  he  in 
ward,  I  could  not  have  desired  a  kinder  or  more  courteous 
warden." 

The  interview  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  being  thus 
concluded,  the  Prince  retired  with  the  Earl  of  Errol  to  his 
apartments ;  the  citizens  whom  they  met  in  the  streets  pass- 
ing to  the  farther  side,  when  they  observed  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  to  escape  the  necessity  of  saluting  one  whom  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  a  ferocious  as  well  as  unprin- 
cipled libertine.  The  Constable's  lodgings  received  the  oWner 
and  his  princely  guest,  both  glad  to  leave  the  streets,  yet 
neither  feeling  easy  in  the  situation  which  they  occupied  with 
regard  to  each  bther  within  doors. 

We  must  return  to  the  lists  after  the  combat  had  ceased, 
and  when  the  nobles  had  withdrawn.  The  crowds  were  now 
separated  into  two  distinct  bodies.  That  which  made  the 
smallest  in  number,  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  distin- 
fi^uished  for  respectability,  consisting  of  the  better  class  of  in- 
habitants of  Perth,  who  were  congratulating  the  successful 
champion,  and  each  other,  upon  the  triumphant  conclusion  to 
which  they  had  brought  their  feud  with  the  courtiers.  The 
magistrates  were  so  much  elated  on  the  occasion,  that  they  en- 
treated Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  acceptance  of  a  collation  in  the 
Town-hall.  To  this,  Henry,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  of  course 
invited,  or  he  was  rather  commanded  to  attend.  He  listened 
to  the  summons  with  great  embarrassment,  for  it  may  be 
readily  believed  his  heart  was  with  Catharine  Glover.  But  the 
advice  of  his  father  Simon  decided  him.  That  veteran  citizen 
had  a  natural  and  becoming  deference  for  the  Magistracy  of 
the  Fair  City ;  he  entertain^  a  high  estimation  of  ^1  honors 
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which  flowed  from  such  a  source,  and  thought  that  hit  in- 
teDded  son-in-law  would  do  wrong  not  to  receive  them  with 
gratitude. 

*'  Thou  must  not  think  to  absent  thyself  from  such  a  solemn 
occasion,  son  Henry,"  was  his  adrice.  '*  Sir  Patrick  Chaneris 
is  to  be  there  himself,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  rare  occasion 
for  thee  to  gain  his  goodwill.  It  is  like  he  may  order  of  thee 
a  new  suit  of  harness ;  and  I  myself  heard  worthy  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie  say,  there  was  a  talk  of  furbishing  up  the  city's  armory. 
Thou  must  not  neglect  the  good  trade,  now  that  thou  takest  on 
thee  an  expensive  family." 

^  Tush,  father  Glover,"  answered  the  embarrassed  victor, 
^  I  lack  no  custom^-and  thou  knowest  there  is  Catharine,  who 
may  wonder  at  my  absence,  and  have  her  ear  abused  once 
more  by  tales  of  glee-maidens,  and  I  wot  not  what." 

**  Fear  not  for  that,"  said  the  Glover,  **  but  go,  like  an 
obedient  burgess,  where  thy  betters  desire  to  have  thee.  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  will  cost  thee  some  trouble  to  make  thy  peace 
with  Catharine  about  this  duel ;  for  she  thinks  herself  vriser  in 
such  matters  than  King  and  Council,  Kirk  and  Canons, 
Provost  and  Bailies.  But  I  will  take  up  the  quarrel  with 
her  myself,  and  will  so  work  for  thee,  that  though  she  may 
receive  thee  to  morrow  with  somewhat  of  a  chiding,  it  shut- 
melt  into  tears  and  smiles,  like  an  April  morning,  that  begins 
with  a  mild  shower.  Away  with  thee,  then,  my  son,  and  be 
constant  to  the  time,  to-morrow  morning  after  mass. 

The  Smith,  though  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  proposed  father-in-law,  and  once  determined 
to  accept  the  honor  destined  for  him  by  the  fathers  of  the  city, 
he  extricated  himself  from  the  crowd,  and  hastened  home  to 
put  on  his  best  apparel ;  in  which  he  presently  afterwards  re- 
paired to  the  Council-house,  where  the  ponderous  oak  table 
seemed  to  bend  under  the  massy  dishes  of  choice  Tay  salmon, 
and  delicious  sea-iish  from  Dundee,  beine  the  dainties  which 
the  fasting  season  permitted,  whilst  neither  wine,  ale,  nor 
metheg!in,  were  wanting  to  wash  them  down.  The  waits,  or 
minstrels  of  the  burgh,  played  during  the  repast,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  music  one  of  them  recited,  with  great  emphasis, 
a  long  poetical  account  of  the  battle  of  Blackeam-side,  fought 
by  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  his  redoubted  captain  and  friend, 
Thomas  of  Lone[ueville,  against  the  English  general,  Seward— 
a  theme  perfecfly  familiar  to  all  the  gfuests,  who  nevertheless, 
more  tolerant  than  their  descendants,  listened  as  if  it  bad  all 
the  test  of  novelty.    It  was  complimentary  to  dit  ancestor  of 
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the  Knight  of  Kinfauns  doubtless,  and  to  other  Perthshire 
f amiliesy  in  passages  which  the  audience  applauded  vociferously, 
whilst  they  pledged  each  other  in  mighty  draughts,  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
champion  of  Scotland.  The  health  of  Henry  Wynd  was  quaffed 
with  repeated  shouts,  and  the  Provost  announced  publicly, 
that  the  magistrates  were  consulting  how  they  might  best  in- 
vest him  with  some  distinguished  privilege,  or  honorary  reward, 
to  show  how  highly  his  fellow-citizens  valued  his  courageous 
exertions. 

"'  Nay,  take  it  not  thus,  an  it  like  your  worships,''  said  the 
Smith,  with  his  usual  blunt  manner,  "  lest  men  say  that  valor 
must  be  rare  in  Perth,  when  they  reward  a  man  for  fighting  for 
the  right  of  a  forlorn  widow.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  scores 
of  stout  burghers  in  the  town  who  would  have  done  this  day's 
dargue,  as  well  or  better  than  I.  For,  in  good  sooth,  I  ought 
to  have  cracked  yonder  fellow's  head-piece,  like  an  earthen 
pipkin — ay,  and  would  have  done  it  too,  if  it  had  not  been  one 
which  I  myself  tempered  for  Sir  John  Ramorny.  But  an  the 
Fair  City  diink  my  service  of  any  worth,  I  will  conceive  it  far 
more  than  acquitted  by  any  aid  which  you  may  afford  from  the 
Common  Good>*  to  the  support  of  the  widow  Magdalen  and 
her  poor  orphans." 

"That  may  well  be  done,"  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  "and 
yet  leave  the  Fair  City  rich  enou^^h  to  pay  her  debts  to  Henry 
Wynd,  of  which  every  man  of  us  is  a  better  judge  than  himself 
who  is  blinded  with  an  unavailing  nicety,  which  men  call  mod- 
esty.— And  if  the  burgh  be  too  poor  for  this,  the  Provost  will 
bear  his  share.  The  Rover's  golden  angels  have  not  all  taken 
flight  yet." 

The  beakers  were  now  circulated,  under  the  name  of  a  cup 
of  comfort  to  the  widow,  and,  anon,  flowed  around  once  more 
to  the  happy  memory  of  the  murdered  Oliver,  now  so  bravely 
avenged.  In  short,  it  was  a  feast  so  jovial  that  all  agreed 
nothing  was  wanting  to  render  it  perfect,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Bonnet-maker  himself,  whose  calamity  had  occasioned  the 
meeting,  and  who  had  usually  furnished  the  standing  jest  at 
such  festive  assemblies.  "  Had  his  attendance  been  possible," 
it  was  dryly  observed  by  Bailie  Craigdallie,  "  he  would  certainly 
have  claimed  the  success  of  the  day,  and  vouched  himself  the 
avenger  of  his  own  murder." 

At  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell  the  company  broke  up,  some 
of  the  graver  sort  going  to  evening  prayers,  where,  with  half* 
•hut  eyes  and  shining  countenances,  they  made  a  most  orthodoJi 

*  TIm  pablic  prpptrty  ol  tht  Wgh. 
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and  edifyii^  portion  of  a  Lenten  congregation  ;  others  to  their 
own  homes,  to  tell  over  the  occurrences  of  the  fight  and  feast, 
for  the  information  of  the  family  circle  ;  and  some,  doubtless, 
to  the  licensed  freedoms  of  some  tavern,  the  door  of  which  Lent 
did  not  keep  so  close  shut  as  the  forms  of  the  Church  required. 
Henry  returned  to  the  Wynd,  warm  with  the  good  wine  and 
th^  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of 
perfect  happiness  and  Catharine  Glover. 

We  have  said,  that  when  the  combat  was  decided,  the  spec- 
tators were  divided  into  two  bodies.  Of  these,  when  the  more  re- 
spectable portion  attended  the  victor  in  joyous  procession,  much 
the  greater  number,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  rabble,  waited 
upon  the  subdued  and  sentenced  Bonthron,  who  was  travelling 
in  a  different  direction,  and  for  a  very  opposite  purpose. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  attractions  of  the 
house  of  mourning  and  of  feasting  under  other  circumstances, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  which  will  draw  most  visitors,  when  the 
question  is,  whether  we  would  witness  miseries  which  we  are 
not  to  share,  or  festivities  of  which  we  are  not  to  partake.  Ac- 
cordin^y,  the  tumbril  in  which  the  criminal  was  conveyed  to 
execution  was  attended  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Perth. 

A  friar  was  seated  in  the  same  car  with  the  murderer,  to 
whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
the  same  false  asseveration  which  he  had  made  upon  the  place 
of  combat,  which  charged  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  being 
director  of  the  ambuscade  by  which  the  unfortunate  Bonnet- 
maker  had  suffered.  The  same  falsehood  he  disseminated 
among  the  crowd,  averring,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  to  those 
who  were  nighest  to  the  car,  that  he  owed  his  death  to  hb 
having  been  willing  to  execute  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  pleasure. 
For  a  time  he  repeated  these  words,  sullenly  and  doggedly,  in 
the  manner  of  one  reciting  a  task,  or  a  liar  who  endeavors  by 
reiteration  to  obtain  a  credit  for  his  words,  which  he  is  internally 
sensible  they  do  not  deserve.  But  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  beheld  in  the  distance  the  black  outline  of  a  gallows,  at 
least  forty  feet  high,  with  its  ladder  and  its  fatal  cord,  rising 
against  the  horizon,  he  became  suddenly  silent,  and  the  friar 
oould  observe  that  he  trembled  very  much. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  son,**  said  the  good  priest,  "  you  have 
confessed  the  truth,  and  received  absolution.  Your  penitenoe 
will  be  accepted  according  to  your  sincerity ;  and  though  you 
have  been  a  man  of  bloMy  hands  and  cruel  heart,  yet,  by  the 
Church's  pravers,  you  shall  be  in  due  time  assoilzied  from  the 
penal  fires  ot  purgatory.'' 
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These  assurances  were  calculated  rather  to  augment  than 
to  diminish  the  terrors  of  the  culprit,  who  was  agitated  by  doubts 
whether  the  mode  suggested  for  his  preservation  from  death 
would  to  a  certainty  be  effectual,  and  some  suspicion  whether 
tiiere  was  really  any  purpose  of  employing  them  in  his  favor ; 
for  he  knew  his  master  weU  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  would  sacrifice  one,  who  might  on  some 
future  occasion  be  a  dangerous  evidence  against  him. 

His  doom,  however,  was  sealed,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  it  They  slowly  approached  the  fatal  tree,  which  was 
erected  on  a  bank  by  the  river's  side^  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  a  site  chosen  that  the  body  of  the  wretch, 
which  was  to  remain  food  for  the  carrion  crows,  might  be  seen 
from  a  distance  in  every  direction.  Here  the  priest  delivered 
Bonthron  to  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  up  the 
ladder,  and  to  all  appearance  despached  according  to  the  usual 
forms  of  the  law.  He  seemed  to  stn^;gle  for  life  for  a  minute, 
but  soon  after  hung  still  and  inanimate.  The  executioner,  after 
remaining  upon  duty  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  as  if  to  permit 
the  last  spark  of  life  to  be  extinguished,  announced  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  such  spectacles,  that  the  irons  for  the  permanent 
suspension  of  the  carcass  not  having  been  got  ready,  the 
concluding  ceremony  of  disembowelling  the  dead  body,  and 
attaching  it  finally  to  the  gibbet,  would  l^  deferred  till  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  which  he  had  named,  Master 
Smotherwell  had  a  reasonable  attendance  of  rabble  at  the  place 
of  execution,  to  see  the  final  proceedings  of  justice  with  its 
victim.  But  great  was  the  astonishment  and  resentment  of 
these  amateurs  to  find  that  the  dead  body  had  been  removed 
from  the  gibbet.  They  were  not,  however,  long  at  a  loss  to  guess 
the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  Bonthron  had  been  the  follower 
of  a  baron,  whose  estates  lay  in  Fife,  and  was  himself  a  native 
of  that  province.  What  was  more  natural  than  that  some  of 
the  Fife  men,  whose  boats  were  frequently  plving  on  the  river, 
should  have  clandestinely  removed  the  body  of  their  countryman 
from  the  place  of  public  shame  I  The  crowd  vented  their  rage 
against  Smotherwell,  for  not  completing  his  job  on  the  preced- 
ing evening ;  and  had  not  he  and  his  assistant  betaken  them- 
selves to  a  boat,  and  escaped  across  the  Tay,  they  would  have 
run  some  risk  of  being  pelted  to  death.  The  event,  howerer, 
was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  be  much  wondere^i 
at    Its  r^al  cause  we  shall  explain  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Let  pJlowB  gape  lor  dogs*  let  men  SO  lre«* 

Hinnnr  V. 

Thx  incidents  of  a  narrative  of  this  kind  must  be  adapted  to 
each  other,  as  the  wards  of  a  key  must  tally  accurately  with 
those  of  the  lock  to  which  it  belongs.  The  reader,  however 
gentle,  will  not  hold  himself  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mere  fact  that  such  and  such  occurrences  took  place,  which 
is,  generally  speaking,  all  that  in  ordinary  life  he  can  know  of 
^at  is  passing  around  him  ;  but  he  is  desirous,  while  reading 
for  amusement,  of  knowing  the  interior  movements  occasion- 
ing the  course  of  events.  This  is  a  legitimate  and  reasonable 
cariosity ;  for  every  man  hath  a  right  to  open  and  examine  the 
mechanism  of  his  own  watch,  put  together  for  his  proper  use, 
although  he  is  not  permitted  to  pry  into  the  interior  of  the 
timepiece,  which  for  general  information,  is  displayed  on  the 
town-steeple. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  uncourteous  to  leave  my  readers 
under  any  doubt  concerning  the  agency  which  removed  the 
assassin  Bonthron  from  the  gallows ;  an  event  which  some  of 
the  Perth  citizens  ascribed  to  the  foul  Fiend  himself,  while 
others  were  content  to  lay  it  upon  the  natural  dislike  of 
Bonthron's  countrymen  of  Fife  to  see  him  hanging  on  the  river- 
side, as  a  spectacle  dishonorable  to  their  province. 

About  midnight  succeeding  the  day  when  the  execution  had 
taken  place,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  were  deeply 
buried  in  slumber,  three  men,  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  and 
bearing  a  dark  lantern,  descended  the  alleys  of  a  garden  which 
ltd  from  the  house  occupied  bv  Sir  John  Ramorny  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  where  a  small  ooat  lay  moored  to  a  landing- 
place,  or  litde  projecting  pier.  The  wind  howled  in  a  low  and 
melancholy  manner  through  the  leafless  shrubs  and  bushes ; 
and  a  pale  moon  wadedy  as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland,  amongst 
drifting  clouds,  which  seemed  to  threaten  rain.  The  three 
individuals  entered  the  boat  with  great  precaution,  to  escape 
observation.  One  of  them  was  a  tall  powerful  man  ;  another 
short  and  bent  downwards ;  the  third  middle-sized  and  appai«i 
entiy  yooiifer  than  his  companions,  well  made  and  active 
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Thus  much  the  imperfect  light  could  discover.    They  seated 
themselves  in  the  boat,  and  unmoored  it  from  the  pier. 

'^  We  must  let  her  drift  with  the  current  till  we  pass  the 
bridge,  where  the  burghers  still  kept  g^ard ;  and  you  know  the 
proverb — A  Perth  arrow  hath  a  ;^^erfect  flight,"  said  the  most 
youthful  of  the  party,  who  asstuned  the  office  of  helmsman,  and 
pushed  the  boat  off  from  the  pier ;  whilst  the  others  took  the 
oars,  which  were  muffled,  and  rowed  with  all  precaution,  till 
they  attained  the  middle  of  the  river  ;  they  then  ceased  their 
efforts,  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  trusted  to  the  steersman  for 
keeping  her  in  mid-channel. 

In  &is  manner  they  passed  unnoticed  or  disregarded  beneath 
the  stately  Gothic  arches  of  the  old  bridge,  erected  by  the  mag- 
nificent patronage  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1329,  and  carried  away 
by  an  inundation  in  162 1.  Although  they  heard  the  voices  t& 
a  civic  watch,  which,  since  these  disturbances  commenced,  had 
been  nightly  maintained  in  that  important  pass,  no  challenge 
was  given  ;  and  when  they  were  so  far  down  the  stream  as  to 
be  out  of  hearing  of  these  guardians  of  the  night,  they  began 
to  row,  but  still  with  precaution,  and  to  converse,  though  in  a 
low  tone. 

'^  You  have  found  a  new  trade,  comrade,  since  I  left  ]rou," 
said  one  of  th:  rowers  to  the  other.  "  I  left  you  engaged  in 
tending  a  sick  knight,  and  I  find  you  employed  in  purloining  a 
dead  body  from  the  gallows." 

"  A  living  body,  so  please  your  squire-hood.  Master  Buncle^ 
or  else  my  craft  hath  failed  of  its  purpose." 

"  So  I  am  told.  Master  Pottercarrier ;  but  saving  your  clerk- 
ship, unless  you  teil  me  your  trick,  I  will  take  leave  to  doubt 
of  its  success." 

''  A  simple  toy.  Master  Buncle,  not  likely  to  please  a  genius 
so  acute  as  that  of  your  valiancie.  Marry,  thus  it  is.  The 
suspension  of  the  human  body,  which  the  vulgar  call  hanging, 
operates  death  by  apoplexia, — that  is,  the  bl^>d  being  unable 
to  return  to  the  heart  by  the  compression  of  the  veins,  it  rushes 
to  the  brain,  and  the  man  dies.  Also,  and  as  an  additional 
cause  of  dissolution,  the  lungs  no  longer  receive  the  needful 
supply  of  the  vital  air,  owing  to  the  ligature  of  the  cord  around 
the  thorax ;  and  hence  the  patient  perishes." 

"  I  understand  that  well  enough — But  how  is  such  a  revul- 
sion of  blood  to  the  brain  to  be  prevented.  Sir  Mediciner  ? " 
said  the  third  person,  who  was  no  other  than  Ramomy's  page, 
Evict 

'*  Marry,  then,"  replied  Dwining,  *'  hang  me  the  patient  up  in 
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such  fashion  that  the  carotid  arteries  shall  not  be  compressed, 
and  the  blood  will  not  determine  to  the  brain,  and  apoplexy 
will  not  take  place  ;  and  again,  if  there  be  no  ligature  around 
the  thorax,  the  lungs  will  be  supplied  with  air,  whether  the  man 
be  hanging  in  the  middle  heaven,  or  standing  on  the  firm 
earth." 

"  All  this  I  conceive,"  said  Eviot ;  "  but  how  these  precau* 
tions  can  be  reconciled  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
hamging,  is  what  my  dull  brain  cannot  comprehend." 

'*  iUi  1  good  youth,  thy  valiancie  hath  spoiled  a  fair  wit. 
Hadst  thou  studied  with  me,  thou  shouldst  have  learned  things 
more  difficult  than  this.  But  here  is  my  trick.  I  get  me 
certain  bandages,  made  of  the  same  substance  with  your  young 
valiancie's  horse-girths,  having  especial  care  that  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  will  not  shrink  on  being  strained,  since  that  would 
spoil  my  experiment  One  loop  of  this  substance  is  drawn 
under  each  foot,  and  returns  up  either  side  of  the  leg  to  a 
cincture,  with  which  it  is  united ;  these  cinctures  are  connected 
by  divers  straps  down  the  breast  and  back,  in  order  to  divide 
the  weight,  and  there  are  sundry  other  conveniences  for  easing 
the  patient ;  but  the  chief  is  this.  The  straps,  or  ligatures,  are 
attached  to  a  broad  steel  collar,  curving  outwards,  and  having 
a  hook  or  two,  for  the  better  security  of  the  halter,  which  the 
friendly  executioner  passes  around  that  part  of  the  machine, 
instead  of  applying  to  the  bare  throat  of  the  patient.  Thus, 
when  thrown  off  from  the  ladder,  the  sufferer  will  find  himself 
suspended,  not  by  his  neck,  if  it  please  you,  but  by  the  steel 
circle,  which  supports  the  loops  in  which  his  feet  are  placed, 
and  on  which  his  weight  really  rests,  diminished  a  little  bv 
similar  supports  under  each  arm.  Thus,  neither  vein  nor  wind- 
pipe being  compressed,  the  man  will  breathe  as  free,  and  his 
blood,  saving  from  fright  and  novelty  of  situation,  will  flow  as 
temperately  as  your  valiancie's,  when  you  stand  up  in  your 
stirrups  to  view  a  field  of  battle." 

''  By  my  faith,  a  quaint  and  rare  device ! "  quoth  Buncle. 

•*  Is  it  not  ? "  pursued  the  leech,  "  and  well  worth  being 
known  to  such  mounting  spirits  as  your  valiancies,  since  there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  height  Sir  John  Ramorny's  pupils  may 
arrive ;  and  \i  these  be  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to  descend 
from  them  by  a  rope,  you  may  find  my  mode  of  management 
more  convenient  than  the  common  practice.  Marry,  but  you 
must  be  provided  with  a  high-collared  doublet,  to  conceal  the 
ring  of  steel ;  and  above  all,  such  a  bonus  socius  as  Smotherwell 
to  adjust  the  noose." 
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''  Base  poison-vender/'  said  Eviot,  ^'  men  of  our  calling  die 
on  the  field  of  battle  ! " 

"  I  will  save  the  lesson,  however/'  replied  Buncle,  "  in  case 
of  some  pinching  occasion. — But  what  a  night  the  bloody  hang- 
dog Bonthron  must  have  had  of  it,  dancing  a  pavise  in  mid  air 
to  the  music  of  his  own  shackles,  as  the  night  wind  swings  him 
that  way  and  this ! " 

"  It  were  an  almsdeed  to  leave  him  there,"  said  Eviot ;  "  for 
his  descent  from  the  gibbet  will  but  encourage  him  to  new 
murders.  He  knows  but  two  elements,  drunkenness  and  blood- 
shed." 

"  Perhaps  Sir  John  Ramomy  might  have  been  of  your  opin* 
ion,"  said  Dwining ;  "  but  it  would  first  have  been  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  rogue's  tongue,  lest  he  had  told  strange  tales  from 
his  airy  height.  And  there  are  other  reasons  that  it  concern* 
not  your  valiancies  to  know.  In  truth,  I  myself  have  been 
generous  in  serving  him,  for  the  fellow  is  built  as  strong  as 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  his  anatomy  would  have  matched  any 
that  is  in  the  chirurgical  hall  of  Padua. — But  tell  me.  Master 
Buncle,  what  news  bring  you  from  the  doughty  Douglas  ? " 

**  They  may  tell  that  know,"  said  Buncle.  "  I  am  the  dull 
ass  that  bears  the  message,  and  kens  naught  of  its  purport. 
The  safer  for  myself  perhaps.  I  carried  letters  from  the  Duke 
of  Albanv  and  from  Sir  John  Ramomy  to  the  Douglas,  and  he 
looked  black  as  a  northern  tempest  when  he  opened  them — I 
brought  them  answers  from  the  Earl,  at  which  tney  smiled  like 
the  sun  when  the  harvest  storm  is  closing  over  him.  Go  to 
your  Ephemerides,  leech,  and  conjure  the  meaning  out  of 
that." 

"  Methinks  I  can  do  so  without  much  cost  of  wit,"  said  the 
chirurgeon  ;  "  but  yonder  I  see  in  the  pale  moonlight  our  dead 
alive.  Should  he  have  screamed  out  to  any  chance  passenger, 
it  were  a  curious  interruption  to  a  night-journey  to  be  hailed 
fronci  the  top  of  such  a  gallows  as  that. — Hark,  methinks  I  do 
hear  his  groans  amid  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  creak- 
ing of  the  chains.  So — ^fair  and  softly — make  fast  the  boat 
\rith  the  grappling — and  get  out  the  casket  with  my  matters — 
we  would  be  better  for  a  little  fire,  but  the  light  might  bring 
observation  on  us.  Come  on,  my  men  of  valor,  march  warily, 
for  we  are  bound  for  the  gallows-foot — Follow  with  the  lantern 
—I  trust  tlje  ladder  has  teen  left. 

*  Sing,  three  merry-men,  and  three  merry-men, 

And  three  merry-men  are  we ; 
Thou  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  sand, 
And  Jack  on  the  gallowi^rec.' " 
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As  they  advanced  to  the  gibbet,  they  could  plunly  hear 
groans,  though  uttered  in  a  low  tone.  Dwinine  ventured  to 
give  a  low  cough  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  signal ;  but,  receiving 
no  answer,  *'  We  had  best  make  haste,"  said  he  to  his  compan- 
ions, "  for  our  friend  must  be  in  extremis^  as  he  gives  no  answer 
to  the  signal  which  announces  the  arrival  of  help. — Come,  let 
us  to  the  gear.  I  will  go  up  the  ladder  first,  and  cut  the  rope. 
Do  you  two  follow,  one  after  another,  and  take  fast  hold  of  the 
body,  so  that  he  fall  not  when  the  halter  is  unloosed.  Keep 
sure  grip,  for  which  the  bandages  will  afford  you  convenience. 
Bethink  you,  that  though  he  p^ys  an  owl's  part  to-night,  he 
hath  no  wings,  and  to  fall  out  of  a  halter  may  be  as  dangerous 
as  to  fall  into  one."  ^ 

While  he  spoke  thus  with  sneer  and  gibe,  he  ascended  the 
ladder,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  men-at-arms  who  fol« 
lowed  him  had  the  body  in  their  hold,  he  cut  the  rope,  and 
then  gave  his  aid  to  support  the  almost  lifeless  form  of  the 
criminal. 

By  a  skilful  exertion  of  strens^h  and  address,  the  body  of 
Bonthron  was  placed  safely  on  the  ground,  and  the  faint  yet 
certain  existence  of  life  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  thence 
transported  to  the  river-side,  where,  shrouded  by  the  bank,  the 
party  might  be  best  concealed  from  observation,  while  the  leech 
employed  himself  in  the  necessary  means  of  recalling  anima- 
tion, with  which  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  first  freed  the  recovered  person  from 
his  shackles,  which  the  executioner  had  left  unlocked  on  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  same  time  disengaged  the  complicated  en- 
velopes and  bandages  by  which  he  had  been  suspended.  It 
was  some  time  ere  Dwining's  efforts  succeeded ;  for  in  despite 
of  the  skill  with  which  his  machine  had  been  constructed,  the 
straps  designed  to  support  the  body  had  stretched  so  consider- 
ably as  to  occasion  the  sense  of  suffocation  becoming  extremely 
overpowering.  But  the  address  of  the  surgeon  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles  ;  and  after  sneezing  and  stretching  himself,  with 
one  or  two  brief  convulsions,  Bonthron  gave  decided  proofs 
of  reanimation  by  arresting  the  hand  of  the  operator,  as  it 
was  in  the  act  of  dropping  strong  waters  on  his  breast  and 
throat ;  and,  directing  the  bottle  which  contained  them  to  his 
lips,  he  took,  almost  perforce,  a  considerable  gulp  of  the  con- 
tents. 

*'  It  b  spiritual  essence,  double  distilled,"  said  the  aston- 
ished operator,  "  and  would  blister  the  throat  and  bum  the 
stomach  of  any  other  man.     But  this  extraordinary  beast  is  so 
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unlike  all  other  human  creatures,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
brought  him  to  the  complete  possession  of  his  faculties." 

]^nthron  seemed  to  confirm  this  ;  he  started  with  a  strong 
convulsion,  sat  up,  stared  around,  and  indicated  some  conscious- 
ness of  existence. 

"  Wine — ^wine,"  were  the  first  words  which  he  articulated. 

The  leech  gave  him  a  drau^t  of  medicated  wine,  mixed 
with  water.  He  rejected  it  under  the  dishonorable  epithet 
of  "  kennel-washings,"  and  again  uttered  the  words — "  Wine, 
wine." 

i       "  Nay,  take  it  to  thee,  i'  the  devil's  name,"  said  the  leech, 
»**  since  none  but  he  can  judge  of  thy  constitution." 

A  draught,  long  and  deep  enough  to  have  discomposed  the 
intellects  of  any  other  person,  was  found  effectual  in  recalling 
those  of  Bonthron  to  a  more  perfect  state  ;  though  he  betrayed 
no  recollection  of  where  he  was  or  what  had  befallen  him,  and 
in  his  brief  and  sullen  manner,  asked  why  he  was  brought  to 
the  river-side  at  this  time  of  night 

"  Another  frolic  of  the  wild  Prince,  for  drenching  me  as  he 
did  before — Nails  and  blood,  but  I  would " 

"  Hold  thy  peace,"  interrupted  Eviot,  "and  be  thankful,  I 
pray  you,  if  you  have  any  thankfulness  in  you,  that  thy  body  is 
not  crows'  meat,  and  thy  soul  in  a  place  where  water  is  too  scarce 
to  duck  thee." 

"  I  begin  to  bethink  me,"  said  the  ruffian  ;  and  raising  the 
flask  to  his  mouth,  which  he  saluted  with  a  long  and  hearty 
kiss,  he  set  the  empty  bottle  on  the  earth,  dropped  his  head  on . 
his  bosom,  and  seemed  to  muse  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
his  confused  recollections. 

"  We  can  abide  the  issue  of  his  meditations  no  longer,"  said 
Dwining,  "  he  will  be  better  after  he  has  slept, — Up,  sir !  you 
have  been  riding  the  air  these  some  hours — try  if  the  water  be 
not  an  easier  mode  of  conveyance. — Your  valors  must  lend  me 
a  hand.  I  can  no  more  lift  this  mass  than  I  could  raise  in  my 
arms  a  slaughtered  bull." 

"  Stand  upright  on  thine  own  feet,  Bonthron,  now  we  have 
placed  thee  upon  them,"  said  Eviot. 

**  I  cannot"  answered  the  patient.  "  Every  drop  of  blood 
tineles  in  my  veins  as  if  it  had  pin-points,  and  my  knees  revise 
to  bear  their  burden.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
This  is  some  practice  of  thine,  thou  dog  leech  I  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is  honest  Bonthron,"  said  Dwining,  **  a  prac- 
tice thou  shalt  thank  me  for,  when  thou  comest  to  learn  it  In 
the  meanwhile  stretch  down  in  the  stem  of  that  boat,  and  let 
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me  wrap  this  cloak  about  thee.''  Assisted  into  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, Boothron  was  deposited  there  as  conveniently  as  things 
admitted  of.  He  answered  their  attentions  with  one  or  two 
snorts  resembling  the  grunt  of  a  boar,  who  has  got  some  food 
particularly  agreeable  to  him. 

**  And  now,  Buncle,"  said  the  chirurgeon,  "  your  valiant 
squireship  knows  your  charge.  You  are  to  carry  this  lively 
cargo  by  the  river  to  Newburgh,  where  you  are  to  dispose  of 
him  as  you  wot  of ;  meantime  here  are  his  shackles  and  band- 
ages, the  marks  of  his  confinement  and  liberation.  Bind  them 
up  together,  and  fling  them  into  the  deepest  pool  you  pass 
over ;  for,  found  in  your  possession,  they  might  tell  tales  against 
us  all.  This  low,  light  breath  of  wind  from  the  west,  will  per- 
mit you  to  use  a  sail  as  soon  as  the  light  comes  in,  and  you 
are  tired  of  rowing.  Your  other  valiancy.  Master  Page  Eviot, 
must  be  content  to  return  to  Perth  with  me  afoot,  for  here 
severs  our  fair  company.  Take  with  thee  the  lantern,  Buncle, 
for  thou  wilt  require  it  more  than  we,  and  see  thou  send  me 
back  my  flasket." 

As  the  pedestrians  returned  to  Perth,  Eviot  expressed  his 
belief  that  Bonthron's  understanding  would  never  recover  the 
shock  which  terror  had  inflicted  upon  it,  and  which  ap^ared 
to  him  to  have  disturbed  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  in 
particular  his  memory. 

''  It  is  not  so,  an  it  please  your  pagehood,"  said  the  leech. 
'^  Bonthron's  intellect,  such  as  it  is,  hath  a  solid  character — It 
will  but  vacillate  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum  which  hath  been 
put  in  motion,  and  then  will  rest  in  its  proper  point  of  gravity. 
Our  memory  is,  of  all  our  powers  of  mind,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  suspended.  Deep  intoxication  or  sound  sleep 
alike  destroy  it,  and  yet  it  returns  when  the  drunkard  becomes 
sober,  or  the  sleeper  is  awakened.  Terror  sometimes  produces 
the  same  effects.  I  knew  at  Paris  a  criminal  condemned  to  die 
by  the  halter  who  suffered  the  sentence  accordingly,  showing 
no  particular  degree  of  timidity  upon  the  scaffold,  and  behav- 
ing and  expressing  himself  as  men  in  the  same  condition  are 
wont  to  do.  Accident  did  for  him  what  a  little  ingenious  prac- 
tice hath  done  for  our  amiable  friend  from  whom  we  but  now 
parted.  He  was  cut  down,  and  given  to  his  friends  before  life 
was  extinct,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  restore  him.  But 
though  he  recovered  in  other  particulars,  he  remembered  but 
litde  of  his  trial  and  sentence.  Of  his  confession  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution — he !  he !  he !  "—(in  his  usual  chuckling 
manner) — ^  he  remembered  him  not  a  word.    Neither  of  leav« 
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ing  the  prison — nor  of  his  passage  to  the  Greve,  where  he  suf* 
fered — nor  of  the  devout  speeches  with  which  he — he  I  he  I— 
edified — he  !  he  1  he  ! — so  many  good  Christians — nor  of  as- 
cending the  fatal  tree,  nor  of  taking  the  fatal  leap,  had  my 
revenant  the  slightest  recollection.* — But  here  we  reach  the 
point  where  we  must  separate ;  for  it  were  unfit,  should  we 
meet  any  of  the  watch,  that  we  be  found  together,  and  it  were 
also  prudent  that  we  enter  the  city  by  different  gates.  My  pro- 
fession forms  an  excuse  for  my  going  and  coming  at  all  times. 
Your  valiant  pagehood  will  make  such  explanation  as  may 
seem  sufficing." 

"  I  shall  make  my  will  a  sufficient  excuse  if  I  am  interro- 
gated," said  the  haughty  young  man.  "  Yet  I  will  avoid  inter- 
ruption, if  possible.  The  moon  is  quite  obscured,  and  the  road 
as  black  as  a  wolf's  mouth." 

"  Tut,"  said  the  physicianer,  "  let  not  your  valor  care  for 
that ;  we  shall  tread  darker  paths  ere  it  be  long." 

Without  inquiring  into  the  meeting  of  these  evil-boding 
sentences,  and  indeed  hardly  listening  to  them,  in  the  pride 
and  recklessness  of  his  nature,  the  page  of  Ramomy  parted 
from  his  ingenious  and  dangerous  companion ;  and  each  took 
his  own  way. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The  ooonft  of  trae  love  never  did  ran  iraooth. 

Shjuupbakb. 

The  ominous  anxiety  of  our  armorer  had  not  played  him 
false.  When  the  good  Glover  parted  with  his  intended  son-in- 
law,  after  the  judicial  combat  had  been  decided,  he  found, 
what  he  indeed  had  expected,  that  his  fair  daughter  was  in  no 
favorable  disposition  towards  her  lover.  But  although  he  per- 
ceived that  Catharine  was  cold,  restrained,  collected,  had  cast 
away  the  appearance  of  mortal  passion,  and  listened  with  a 
reserve,  implying  contempt,  to  the  most  splendid  description  he 
could  g[ive  her  of  the  combat  in  the  Skinners'  Yards,  he  was 
determined  not  to  take  the  least  notice  of  her  altered  manner, 

*  An  incident  precisely  similar  to  thmt  in  the  text  actuallf  occnrred,  within  the  |Mreaent 
ceotury,  at  Oxford,  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  uotderwent  the  last  sentence  of 
the  law  for  child-morder.  A  learned  proleMor  of  that  university  hu  paUished  an  arrount 
el  has  conversation  with  the  giri  after  ner  recovery. 
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but  to  speak  of  her  marriage  with  hb  son  Henrj  as  a  thing 
which  must  of  course  take  place.  At  length  when  she  began, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  intimate  that  her  attachment  to  the 
armorer  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  friendship, — that  she 
was  resolved  never  to  marry, — that  the  pretended  judicial  com- 
bat was  a  mockery  of  the  divine  will,  and  of  human  laws, — ^the 
Glover  not  unnaturally  grew  angry. 

*'  I  cannot  read  thy  Sioughts,  wench ;  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
guess  under  what  wicked  delusion  it  is  that  you  kiss  a  declared 
lover, — suffer  him  to  kiss  you, — run  to  his  house  when  a  report 
is  spread  of  his  death,  and  fling  yourself  into  his  arms  when 
you  End  him  alone.  All  this  shows  very  well  in  a  girl  prepared 
t6  obey  her  parents  in  a  match  sanctioned  by  her  father ;  but 
such  tokens  of  intimacy,  bestowed  on  one  whom  a  young  woman 
cannot  esteem,  and  is  determined  not  to  marry,  are  uncomely 
and  un maidenly.  You  have  already  been  more  botmteous  di 
your  favors  to  Henry  Smith,  than  your  mother,  whom  God 
assoilzie,  ever  was  to  me  before  I  married  her.  I  tell  thee, 
Catharine,  this  trifling  with  the  love  of  an  honest  man  is  what 
I  neither  can,  will,  nor  ought  to  endure.  I  have  given  my 
oonsent  to  the  match,  and  I  insist  it  shall  take  place  without 
delay ;  and  that  you  receive  Henry  Wynd  to-morrow,  as  a  man 
whose  bride  you  are  to  be  with  all  despatch." 

'*  A  power  more  potent  than  yours,  father,  will  say  do," 
replied  Catharine. 

^  I  will  risk  it ;  my  power  is  a  lawful  one,  that  of  a  father 
over  a  child,  and  an  erring  child,''  answered  her  father.  ''  God 
and  man  allow  of  my  influence." 

"  Then,  may  Heaven  help  us ! "  said  Catharine ;  "  for  if  you 
are  obstinate  in  your  purpose,  we  are  all  lost." 

"  We  can  expect  no  help  from  Heaven,"  said  the  Glover, 
"  when  we  act  with  indiscretion.  I  am  clerk  enough  myself  to 
know  that ;  and  that  your  causeless  resistance  to  my  will  is 
sinful,  every  priest  will  inform  you.  Ay,  and  more  than  that, 
you  have  spoken  degradingly  of  the  blessed  appeal  to  God  in 
the  combat  of  ordeal.  Take  heed !  for  the  Holy  Church  is 
awakened  to  watch  her  sheepfold,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  by 
fire  and  steel ;  so  much  I  warn  thee  of." 

Catharine  uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation;  and  with 
difficulty  compelling  herself  to  assume  an  appearance  of  com* 
posure,  promised  her  father,  that  if  he  would  spare  her  any 
farther  discussion  of  the  subject  till  to-morrow  morning,  she 
would  then  meet  him,  determined  to  make  a  full  discovery  of 
htr  sentiments. 
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With  this  promise  Simon  Glover  was  obliged  to  remain 
contented,  though  extremely  anxious  for  the  postponed  expla- 
nation. It  could  not  be  levity  or  fickleness  of  character  which 
induced  his  daughter  to  act  with  so  much  apparent  incon- 
sistency towards  the  man  of  his  choice^  and  whom  she  had  so 
lately  unequivocally  owned  to  be  also  the  man  of  her  own. 
What  external  force  there  could  exist,  of  a  kind  powerful 
enough  to  change  the  resolutions  she  had  so  decidedly  ex- 
pressed within  twenty-four  hours,  was  a  matter  of  complete 
mystery. 

*'  But  I  will  be  as  obstinate  as  she  can  be,"  thought  the 
Glover,  ''and  she  shall  either  marry  Henry  Smith  without 
further  delay,  or  old  Simon  Glover  will  know  an  excellent 
reason  to  the  contrary." 

The  subject  was  not  renewed  during  the  evening;  but  early 
on  the  next  morning,  just  at  sunrising,  Catharine  knelt  before 
the  bed  in  which  her  parent  still  slumbered.  Her  heart 
sobbed  as  if  it  would  burst,  and  her  tears  fell  thick  upon  her 
father's  face.  The  good  old  man  awoke,  looked  up,  crossed 
his  child's  forehead,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

''  I  understand  thee,  Kate,"  he  said  ;  ''  thou  art  come  to 
confession,  and,  I  trust,  art  desirous  to  escape  a  heavy  pen- 
ance by  being  sincere." 

Catharine  was  silent  for  an  instant 

"  I  need  not  ask,  m^  father,  if  you  remember  the  Carthusian 
monk,  Clement,  and  his  preachings  and  lessons  ;  at  which,  in- 
deed, you  assisted  so  often,  that  you  cannot  be  ignorant  men 
called  vou  one  of  his  converts,  and  with  greater  justice  termed 
me  so  likewise  ? " 

"  I  am  aware  of  both,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  himself  on 
hb  elbow ;  "but  I  defy  foul  fame  to  show  that  I  ever  owned 
him  in  any  heretical  proposition,  though  I  loved  to  hear  him 
talk  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the  misgovernment  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  wild  ignorance  of  the  poor,  proving,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  sole  virtue  of  our  commonweal,  its 
strength,  and  its  estimation,  lay  among  the  burgher  craft  of  the 
better  class,  which  I  received  as  comfortable  doctrine,  and 
creditable  to  the  town.  And  if  he  preached  other  than  right 
doctrine,  wherefore  did  his  superiors  in  the  Carthusian  convent 
permit  it  ?  If  the  shepherds  turn  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
into  the  flock,  they  should  not  blame  the  sheep  for  being 
worried." 

"They  endured  his  preaching,  nay,  they  encouraged  it,*' 
said  Catharine,  '*  while  the  vices  of  the  lai^,  the  contentioQS 
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•C  the  nobles,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  were  the  subject 
of  his  censure,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  crowds,  who,  attracted 
to  the  Carthusian  church,  forsook  those  of  the  other  convents. 
But  the  hypocrites — ^for  such  they  are — ^joined  with  the  other 
fraternities  in  accusing  their  preacher  Clement,  when,  passing 
from  censuring  the  crimes  of  the  state,  he  began  to  display  the 
pride,  ignorance,  and  luxury  of  the  churchmen  themselves ;  their 
thirst  of  power,  their  usurpation  over  men's  consciences,  and 
their  desire  to  augment  their  worldly  wealth." 

**For  God's  sdte,  Catharine,"  said  her  father,  *' speak  with- 
in doors ;  ]rour  voice  rises  in  tone,  and  your  speech  in  bitter- 
ness,— ^your  eyes  sparkle.  It  is  owing  to  this  zeal  in  what 
concerns  you  no  more  than  others,  that  malicious  persons  fix 
upon  you  the  odious  and  dangerous  name  of  a  heretic." 

^  You  know  I  speak  no  more  than  what  is  truth,"  said 
Catharine,  "  and  which  you  yourself  have  avouched  often." 

"  By  needle  and  buckskin,  no  1 "  answered  the  Glover, 
hastily ;  ''  wouldst  thou  have  me  avouch  what  might  cost  me 
Kfe  and  limb,  land  and  goods  ?  For  a  full  commission  hath 
been  granted  for  taking  and  trying  heretics,  upon  whom  is  laid 
the  cause  (rf  all  late  tumults  and  miscarriages ;  wherefore,  few 
words  are  best,  wench.  I  am  ever  of  mind  with  the  old 
Maker, — 

'  SiBM  word  is  dirall,  and  tfaoa|^t  is  free. 
Keep  well  thytoogoe,  I  covmol  thee.'  "* 

"  TTie  counsel  comes  too  late,  father,"  answered  Catharine, 
sinking  down  on  a  chair  by  her  father's  bedside.  **  The  words 
have  been  spoken  and  heard ;  and  it  is  indited  against  Simon 
Glover,  burgess  in  Perth,  that  he  hath  spoken  irreverent  dis- 
courses of  the  doctrines  of  holy  Church " 

**  As  I  live  by  knife  and  needle,"  interrupted  Simon,  "  it  is 
a  lie !  I  never  was  so  silly  as  to  speak  of  what  I  understood 
not." 

"  And  hath  slandered  the  anointed  of  the  Church,  both  re- 
gular and  secular,"  continued  Catharine. 

"  Nay,  I  will  never  deny  the  truth,"  said  the  Glover ;  "an 
idle  word  I  may  have  spoken  at  the  ale-bench,  or  over  a  pottle 
pot  of  wine,  or  in  right  sure  company ;  but,  else,  my  tongue  b 
not  one  to  run  my  head  into  peril." 

"  So  you  think,  my  dearest  father  ;  but  your  slightest  lan- 
guage has  been  espied,  your  best-meaning  phrases  have  been 

•  These  lines  are  still  extant  in  the  niinons  house  of  an  Abbot,  and  are  said  to  bt  allv 
aivt  le  the  holy  aaa  havh«  kept  a  nustress. 
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perverted,  and  you  are  in  dittay  as  a  gross  railer  against  Church 
and  churchmen,  and  for  holding  discourse  against  them  with 
loose  and  profligaf*  persons,  such  as  the  deceased  Oliver 
Proudfute,  the  Smith  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  and  others,  set  forth 
as  commending  the  doctrines  of  Father  Clement,  whom  they 
charge  with  seven  rank  heresies,  and  seek  for  with  staff  and 
spear,  to  try  him  to  the  death. — But  that,"  said  Catharine, 
kneeling,  and  looking  upwards  with  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
beauteous  saints  whom  the  Catholics  have  given  to  the  fine 
arts, — **  that  they  shall  never  do.  He  hath  escaped  from  the 
net  of  the  fowler ;  and,  I  thank  Heaven,  it  was  by  my  means." 

**'  Thy  means,  giri,  art  thou  mad  ? ''  said  the  amazed  Gloves 

"  I  will  not  deny  what  I  glory  in,"  answered  Catharine  ; "  it 
was  by  my  means  that  Conacfaar  was  led  to  come  hither  with  a 
par^  of  men,  and  carry  off  the  old  man,  who  is  now  far  beyond 
the  Highland  line." 

"  Oh,  my  rash — my  unlucky  child  I  "  said  the  Glover ;  "  hast 
thou  dared  to  aid  the  escape  of  one  accused  of  heresy,  and  to 
invite  Highlanders  in  arms  to  interfere  with  the  administratioa 
of  justice  within  burgh  ?  Alas  I  thou  hast  offended  both  against 
the  laws  of  the  Church  and  diose  of  the  realm.  What — ^wh«t 
would  become  of  us  were  this  known  ? " 

"  It  is  known,  my  dear  father,"  said  the  maiden^  firnly; 
"  known  even  to  those  who  will  be  the  most  willing  avengers  of 
the  deed." 

''  This  must  be  some  idle  notion,  Catharine,  or  some  trick 
ef  those  cogging  priests  and  nuns ;  it  accords  not  with  thy  late 
cheerful  willingness  to  wed  Henry  Smith." 

"Alas!  dearest  father,  remember  the  dismal  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  his  reported  death,  and  the  joyful  amazement  ^ 
finding  him  alive  ;  and  deem  it  not  wonder  if  I  permitted  my- 
self, under  your  protection,  to  say  more  than  my  reflection 
justified.  But  then,  I  knew  not  the  worst,  and  thought  the 
danger  exaggerated.  Alas !  I  was  yesterday  fearfully  unde- 
ceived, when  the  Abbess  herself  came  hither,  and  with  her  the 
Dominican.  They  showed  me  the  commission  under  the  broad 
seal  of  Scotland,  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  heresy ;  they 
showed  me  your  name  and  my  own,  in  a  list  of  suspected  per^ 
sons ;  and  it  was  with  tears,  real  tears,  that  the  Abbess  con- 
jured me  to  avert  a  dreadful  fate,  by  a  speedy  retreat  into  the 
eloister ;  and  that  the  monk  pledgee  his  word  that  you  should 
not  be  molested  if  I  complied." 

'<  The  foul  fiend  take  them  both,  for  weeping  crocodiles  I  ** 
said  the  Glover. 
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^  Afais  1 "  replied  Catharine,  *^  complaiiit  or  anger  will  littfe 
Mp  us ;  bat  you  see  I  have  had  real  cause  for  this  preseat 
alarm.'' 

^ Alarm! — call  it  utter  ruin. — ^Alasl  mv  reckless  child, 
where  was  your  prudence  when  you  ran  headlong  into  such  a 
snare  ? " 

''  Hear  me,  father/'  said  Catharine ;  ''  there  is  still  one 
mode  of  safe^  held  out ;  it  is  one  which  I  have  often  pro- 
posed, and  for  which  I  have  in  vain  supplicated  your  permis- 
sion." 

**  I  understand  vou — the  convent,"  said  her  father.  '*  But, 
Catharine,  what  abbess  or  prioress  would  dare " 

"  That  I  will  explain  to  you,  father,  and  it  will  also  show  the 
circumstances  which  have  made  me  seem  unsteady  of  resolu- 
tion to  a  degree  which  has  brought  censure  upon  me  from 
yourself  and  others.  Our  confessor,  old  Father  ^ands,  whom 
I  chose  from  the  Dominican  convent  at  your  command " 

"Ay,  truly,'*  interrupted  the  Glover;  "and  I  so  counselled 
and  commanded  thee,  in  order  to  take  off  the  report  that  thy 
conscience  was  altogether  under  the  direction  of  Father  Cle- 
inent" 

^  Welly  this  Father  Francis  has  at  different  times  urged  and 

Erovoked  me  to. converse  on  such  matters  as  he  judged  I  was 
kely  to  learn  something  of  from  the  Carthusian  preacher. 
Heaven  forgive  me  my  bUndness !  I  fell  into  the  snare,  spoke 
freely,  and,  as  he  argued  gently,  as  one  who  would  fain  be  con- 
vincedy  I  even  spoke  wsurmly  in  defence  of  what  I  believed 
devoutly.  The  confessor  assumed  not  his  real  aspect,  and  be- 
trayed not  his  secret  purpose,  until  he  had  learned  all  that  I 
had  to  tell  him.  It  was  then  that  he  threatened  me  with  tem- 
poral punishment,  and  with  eternal  condemnation.  Had  his 
threats  reached  me  alone,  I  could  have  stood  firm  ;  for  their 
cruelty  on  earth  I  could  have  endured,  and  their  power  beyond 
this  life  I  have  no  belief  in." 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  said  the  Glover,  who  was  well-^n^ 
beside  himself  at  perceiving  at  every  new  word  the  increasing 
extremity  of  his  daughter's  danger,  "beware  of  blaspheming 
the  holy  Church  whose  arms  are  as  prompt  to  strike  as  her 
ears  are  sharp  to  hear." 

"To  me,"  said  the  Maid  dt  Perth,  again  looking  up,  "  the 
terrors  of  the  threatened  denunciations  would  have  b^en  of  little 
avail ;  but  when  they  spoke  of  involving  the^  my  father,  in 
the  charge  against  me,  I  own  I  ttembled,  and  desired  to  com- 
'promise.    Thie  abbess  Martha,  of  Elcho  nunnery,  being  oqf 
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iDOdier's  kinswoman,  I  told  her  my  distresses,  ana  olitained 
her  promise  that  she  would  receive  me,  if,  renouncing  worldly 
love  and  thoughts  of  wedlock,  I  would  take  the  veil  in  her 
sister-hood.  She  had  conversation  on  the  topic,  I  doubt  not, 
with  the  Dominican  Francis,  and  both  joined  in  singing  the 
same  song.  *  Remain  in  the  world,'  said  they,  *  and  thy  father 
and  thou  shall  be  brought  to  trial  as  heretics-^assume  the  veil, 
and  the  errors  of  both  shall  be  forgiven  and  Cancelled.*  They 
spoke  not  even  of  recantation  of  errors  of  doctrine  ;  all  should 
be  peace  if  I  would  but  enter  the  convent." 

"  I  doubt  not — I  doubt  not,"  said  Simon  ;  **  the  old  Glover 
b  thought  rich,  and  his  wealth  would  follow  his  daughter  to  the 
convent  of  Eldio,  unless  what  the  Dominicans  might  claim  as 
their  own  share.  So  this  was  thy  call  to  the  veil — these  thy 
objections  to  Henry  Wynd  ? " 

^  Indeed,  father,  the  course  was  urged  on  all  hands ;  nor 
did  my  own  mind  recoil  from  it  Sir  John  Ramomy  threatened 
me  with  the  powerful  vengeance  of  the  young  Prince,  if  I  con- 
tinued to  repel  his  wicked  suit — and  as  for  poor  Henry,  it  is 
but  of  late  that  I  have  discovered,  to  my  own  surprise — that — 
that  I  love  his  virtues  more  than  I  dislike  his  faults.  Alas  I 
the  discovery  has  only  been  made  to  render  my  quitting  the 
world  more  difficult  than  when  I  thought  I  had  thee  only  to 
regret  I " 

She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  All  this  is  folly,"  said  the  Glover.  "  Never  was  there  an 
extremit}*  so  pinching,  but  what  a  wise  man  might  find  counsel, 
if  he  was  daring  to  act  upon  it.  This  has  never  been  the  land 
or  the  people  over  whom  priests  could  rule  in  the  name  of 
Rome,  without  their  usurpation  being  controlled.  If  they  are 
to  punish  each  honest  burgher  who  says  the  monks  love  gold, 
and  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them  cry  shame  upon  the  doc- 
trines they  teach,  why  truly,  Stephen  Smotherwell  will  not  lack 
employment — and  if  all  foolish  maidens  are  to  be  secluded 
from  the  world  because  they  follow  the  erring  doctrines  of  a 
popular  preaching  friar,  they  must  enlarge  the  nunneries  and 
receive  their  inmates  on  slighter  composition.  Our  privileges 
have  often  been  defended  against  the  Pope  himself ,  by  our  good 
monarchs  of  yore  ;  and  when  he  pretended  to  interfere  with 
the  temporal  government  of  the  kingdom,  there  wanted  not  a 
Scottish  Parliament,  who  told  him  his  duty  in  a  letter  that 
•hould  have  been  written  in  letters  of  gold.  I  have  seen  the 
epistle  mvself,  and  though  I  could  not  read  it,  the  very  sight 
of  the  seals  of  tbe  right  reverend  prelates,  and  noble  and  tnai 
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bwons,  wfaidi  hung  mt  it,  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  Thou 
sbouldst  not  have  kept  this  secret,  my  child  ;  but  it  is  no  time 
to  tax  thee  with  thy  fault.  Go  down,  get  me  some  food.  I 
will  mount  instantly,  and  go  to  our  LcMxi  Provost,  and  have  his 
advice,  and,  as  I  trust,  his  protection,  and  that  of  other  true- 
hearted  Scottish  nobles,  who  will  not  see  a.  true  man  trodden 
down  for  an  idle  word.'' 

"  Alas,  my  father  I  "  said  Catharine,  "  it  was  even  this  im- 
petuosity which  I  dreaded.  I  knew  if  I  made  my  plaint  to  you 
there  would  soon  be  fire  and  feud,  as  if  religion,  though  sent 
to  us  by  the  father  of  peace,  were  fit  only  to  be  the  mother  of 
discord ; — ^and  hence  I  could  now— even  now — give  up  the 
world,  and  retire  with  my  sorrow  among  the  sisters  of  Elcho^ 
would  you  but  let  me  be  the  sacrifice.  Only,  father — comfort 
poor  Henry,  when  we  are  parted  forever — ^and  do  not — do  not 
let  him  think  of  me  too  harshly — say  Catharine  will  never  vex 
him  more  by  her  remonstrances,  but  that  she  will  never  forget 
him  in  her  prayers." 

^  The  girl  hath  a  tongue  that  would  make  a  Saracen  weep," 
said  her  father,  his  own  eyes  sympathizing  with  those  of  his 
daughter.  *'  ikit  I  will  not  yield  wav  to  this  combination  be- 
tween the  nun  and  the  priest,  to  rob  me  of  my  only  child.-— 
Away  with  you,  girl,  and  let  me  don  my  clothes ;  and  prepare 
yourself  to  obey  me  in  what  I  may  have  to  recommend  for  your 
safety.  Get  a  few  clothes  together,  and  what  valuables  thou 
hast — also,  take  the  keys  of  my  iron  box,  which  poor  Henry 
Smith  gave  me,  and  divide  what  gold  you  find  into  two  por- 
tions— put  the  one  into  a  purse  for  thyself,  and  the  other  into 
the  quilted  girdle  which  I  made  on  purpose  to  wear  on  journeys. 
Thus  both  shall  be  provided,  in  case  fate  should  sunder  us  ;  in 
which  event,  God  send  the  whirlwind  may  take  the  withered 
leaf,  and  spare  the  green  one ! — Let  them  make  ready  my  horse 
instantly,  and  the  white  jennet  that  I  bought  for  thee  but  a 
day  since,  hoping  to  see  thee  ride  to  St  John's  Kirk,  with 
maids  and  matrons,  as  blithe  a  bride  as  ever  crossed  the  holy 
threshold.  But  it  skills  not  talking— Away,  and  remember  that 
the  saints  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  Not 
a  word  in  answer — begone,  I  say — no  wilfulness  now.  The 
pilot,  in  calm  weather,  will  let  a  sea-boy  trifle  with  the  rud- 
der; but,  by  my  soul,  when  winds  howl,  and  waves  arise,  he 
stands  by  the  helm  himself. — Away  ;  no  reply." 

Catharine  left  the  room  to  execute,  as  well  as  she  might, 
the  commands  of  her  father,  who,  gentle  in  disposition,  and 
devotedly  attached  to  his  child,  suffered  her  often,  as  it  seemodi 
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to  guide  and  rale  both  herself  and  him ;  ]ret  who^  as  she  knervr/ 
was  wont  to  daim  filial  obedience/  and  exercise  parental  au- 
thority, with  sufficient  strictness,  when  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require  an  enforcement  of  domestic  discipline. 

While  the  fair  Catharine  was  engaged  in  executing  her 
father's  behests,  and  the  good  old  Glover  was  hastily  attiring 
himself,  as  one  who  was  about  to  take  a  journey,  a  horse's 
tramp  was  heard  in  the  narrow  street.  The  horseman  was 
wrapped  in  his  riding-cloak,  having  the  cape  of  it  drawn  up,  as 
if  to  hide  the  under  part  of  his  face,  while  his  bonnet  was 
pulled  over  his  brows,  and  a  broad  plume  obscured  his  upper 
features.  He  sprung  from  the  saddle,  and  Dorothy  had  scarce 
time  to  reply  to  his  inquiries  that  the  Glover  was  in  his  bed-^ 
room,  ere  the  stranger  had  ascended  the  stair  and  entered  the 
sleeping  apartment  Simon,  astonished  and  alarmed,  and  dis- 
posed to  see  in  this  early  visitant  an  apparitor  or  sumner,  come 
to  attach  him  and  his  daughter,  was  much  relieved,  when,  as 
the  stranger  doffed  the  bonnet,  and  threw  the  skirt  of  the  mantle 
from  his  face,  he  recognized  the  knightly  Provost  of  the  Fair 
City,  a  visit  from  whom,  at  any  time,  was  a  favor  of  no  ordi- 
nary degree  ;  but  being  made  at  such  an  hour,  had  something 
marvellous,  and,  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
even  alarming. 

''  Sir  Patnck  Charteris ! "  said  the  Glover—''  this  high  honor 
done  to  your  poor  beadsman " 

"  Hush  1  "  said  the  knight,  "  there  is  no  time  for  idle  civil- 
ities.  I  came  hither,  because  a  man  is,  on  trying  occasions, 
his  own  safest  page,  and  I  can  remain  no  longer  than  to  bid 
thee  fly,  fi;ood  Glover,  since  warrants  are  to  be  granted  this  day 
in  council  for  the  arrest  of  thy  dauditer  and  thee,  under  charge 
of  heresv ;  and  delay  will  cost  you  both  your  liberty  for  certain, 
and  perhaps  your  lives." 

''  I  have  heard  something  of  such  a  matter,"  said  the  Glov« 
er,  "  and  was  this  instant  setting  forth  to  Kinfauns,  to  plead 
my  innocence  of  this  scandalous  charge,  to  ask  your  lordship^s 
counsel,  and  to  implore  your  protection." 

^  Thy  innocence,  friend  Simon,  will  avail  thee  but  little  be* 
fpre  prejudiced  judges ;  my  advice  is,  in  one  word,  to  fly,  and 
wait  for  happier  times.  As  for  my  protection,  we  must  tarry  till 
the  tide  turns  ere  it  will  in  any  sort  avail  thee.  But  if  thou 
canst  lie  concealed  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Churchmen,  who,  bv  siding  with  the  Duke  of  Albany 
in  court  intrigue,  and  by  alleging  the  decay  of  the  purity  A 
CaUiolic  doctrine  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  national  oiia* 
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fortunes,  have,  at  least  for  the  present  hour,  an  inresisdUe  au- 
thority over  the  King,  will  receive  a  check.  In  the  meanwhile^ 
however,  know  that  Kin^  Robert  hath  not  only  given  way  to 
this  general  warrant  for  inquisition  after  heresy,  but  hath  con- 
firmed the  Pope's  nomination  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  Primate  of  Scotland,*  thus  yielding 
to  Rome  those  freedoms  and  immunities  of  the  Scottish  Churdi, 
which  his  ancestors,  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  have 
so  boldly  defended.  His  brave  fathers  would  have  ratha:  sub- 
scribed a  covenant  with  the  de\nl,  than  3rielded  in  such  a  mat* 
ter  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome." 

"  Alas,  and  what  remedy  ? " 

^  None,  old  man,  save  in  some  sudden  court  change,"  said 
Sir  Patrick.  *'  The  King  is  but  like  a  mirror,  whic^  having 
no  light  itself,  reflects  back  with  equal  readiness  any  which  is 
placed  near  to  it  for  the  time.  Now,  although  the  Douglas  is 
banded  with  Albany,  yet  the  Earl  is  unfavorable  to  the  high 
claims  of  those  domineering  priests,  having  quarelled  with 
chem  about  the  exactions  which  his  retinue  hath  raised  on  the 
Abbot  of  Arbroath.  He  will  come  back  again  with  a  high 
hand,  for  report  says  the  Earl  of  March  hath  fled  before  him. 
When  he  returns  we  shall  have  a  changed  world,  for  his  pres- 
ence will  control  Albany ;  especially  as  many  nobles,  and  I 
m3rself,  as  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  are  resolved  to  league  with 
him  to  defend  the  general  right.  Thy  exile,-therefore,  will  end 
with  his  return  to  our  court.  Thou  hast  but  to  seek  thee  some 
temporary  hiding-place." 

**  For  that,  my  lord,"  said  the  Glover,  *'  I  can  be  at  no  loss, 
since  I  have  just  title  to  the  protection  of  the  Highland  Chief, 
Gilchrist  Maclan,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele." 

^*  Nay,  if  thou  canst  take  hold  of  his  mantle  thou  needs  no 
help  of  any  one  else — neither  Lowland  churchman  nor  la)rman 
finds  a  free  course  of  justice  beyond  the  Highland  frontier." 

"  But  then  my  child,  noble  sir — ^my  Catharine  ? "  said  the 
Glover. 

M astere  Henry  of  Wardlaw 
That  like  til  Vertue  was  to  draw, 
Chantour  that  time  of  Glasgu, 
Conmendit  of  alkyn  Vertew, 
The  Pape  had  in  aoectioim, 
Baith  for  his  &me  and  his  r 


Sua  by  this  rcsoun  spedale 
Of  the  threttinth  Benet  Pape, 
This  Matter  Henry  was  Baachap* 
Of  Sanct  Andrcwis  with  hoooort. 
Of  CaDon  he  was  then  Doctonr. 
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''  Let  her  go  with  thee,  roan.  The  graddan  cake  will  ke^ 
her  white  teeu  in  order,  the  goat's  whey  will  make  the  blood 
spring  to  her  cheek  again,  which  these  alarms  have  banished ; 
and  even  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth  may  sleep  soft  enough  on 
a  bed  of  Highland  bracken/' 

*'  It  is  not  from  such  idle  respects,  my  lord,  that  I  hesitate," 
said  the  Glover.  '*  Catharine  is  the  dauc^hter  of  a  plain  burgher, 
and  knows  not  nicety  of  food  or  lodging.  But  the  son  of 
Maclan  hath  been  for  many  years  a  guest  in  my  house,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  say,  that  I  have  observed  him  looking  at  my 
daughter — ^who  is  as  good  as  a  betrothed  bride — ^in  a  manner 
that,  though  I  cared  not  for  it  in  this  lodging  in  Curfew  Street, 
would  give  me  some  fear  of  consequences  in  a  Highland  glen, 
where  I  have  no  friend,  and  Conachar  many." 

The  knightly  Provost  replied  by  a  long  whistle. — "  Whew  1 
whew  I — Nay,  in  that  case,  I  advise  thee  to  send  her  to  a  nun- 
nery at  Elcho,  where  the  Abbess,  if  I  forget  not,  is  some  rela- 
tion of  yours.  Indeed,  she  said  so  herself ;  adding,  that  she 
loved  her  kinswoman  well,  together  with  adl  that  belongs  to 
thee,  Simon." 

''  Truly,  my  lord,  I  do  believe  that  the  Abbess  hath  so  much 
regard  for  me,  that  she  would  willingly  receive  the  trust  of  my 
daughter,  and  my  whole  goods  and  gear  into  her  sisterhood — 
Marry,  her  affection  is  something  of  a  tenacious  character,  and 
would  be  loath  to  unloose  its  hold,  either  upon  the  wench  or 
her  tocher." 

"Whew  I  whew  ! "  again  whistled  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns; 
"  by  the  Thane's  Cross,  man,  but  this  is  an  ill-favored  pirn  to 
wind.  Yet  it  shall  never  be  said  the  fairest  maid  in  the  Fair 
City  was  cooped  up  in  a  convent,  like  a  kain-hen  in  a  cavey,  and 
she  about  to  be  married  to  the  bold  burgess,  Henry  Wynd. 
That  tale  shall  not  be  told  while  I  wear  belt  and  spurs,  and  am 
called  Provost  of  Perth." 

"  But  what  remede,  my  lord  ? "  asked  the  Glover. 

"  We  must  all  take  our  share  of  the  risk.  Come,  get  you 
and  your  daughter  presently  to  horse.  You  shall  ride  with  m«, 
and  we'll  see  who  dare  gloom  at  you.  The  summons  is  not 
yet  served  on  thee,  and  if  they  send  an  apparitor  to  Kinfauns, 
without  a  warrant  under  the  Kinoes  own  hand,  I  make  mine 
avow,  by  the  Red  Rover's  soul !  that  he  shall  eat  his  writ,  both 
wax  and  wether-skin.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  and,"  addressing; 
Catharine,  as  she  entered  at  the  moment,  "  you  too,  my  pret^ 
maid 


•To  hSrsei  and  fear  not  for  yow  qaartvn ; 
Ther  thriTt  in  law  thattrnat  in  Charttn,'** 
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In  a  iniiiute  or  two  the  father  and  daughter  were  on  hors^ 
back,  both  keeping  an  arrow's  flight  before  the  Prorost,  by  Ids 
direction,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  company. 
They  passed  the  eastern  gate  in  some  haste,  and  rode  forward 
roundly  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  Sh*  Patridc  followed 
leisurely ;  but  when  he  was  lost  to  the  view  of  the  warders,  he 
spurred  his  mettled  horse  and  soon  came  up  with  the  Glover 
and  Catharine,  when  a  conversation  ensued  which  throws  light 
upon  some  previous  passages  of  this  history* 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Bail,  Wad  of  bowmen  I  teed  of  tboM  who  MoroPd 
To  stoop  the  neck  to  wide  imperial  Rome— 
Odearest  hall  of  Albion  tea-wnH'dt 

Albaira  (i737)> 

"I  HAVE  been  devising  a  mode,"  said  the  well-meaning 
Provost,  "by  which  I  may  make  you  both  secure  for  a  week  or 
two  from  the  malice  of  your  enemies,  when  I  have  little  doubt 
I  may  see  a  changed  world  at  court  That  I  may  be  the  better 
judge  what  is  to  be  done,  tell  me  frankly,  Simon,  the  nature  of 
your  connection  with  Gilchrist  Maclan,  which  leads  you  to  re- 
pose such  implicit  confidence  in  him.  You  are  a  close  observer 
of  the  rules  of  the  city,  and  are  aware  of  the  severe  penalties 
which  they  denounce  against  such  burghers  as  have  covine  and 
alliance  with  the  Highland  clans." 

"  True,  my  lord ;  but  it  is  also  known  to  you,  that  our  craft, 
working  in  skins  of  cattle,  stags,  and  every  other  description  of 
hides,  have  a  privilege,  and  are  allowed  to  transact  with  those 
Highlanders,  as  with  the  men  who  can  most  readily  supply  us 
with  the  means  of  conducting  our  trade  to  the  great  profit  oi 
the  burgh.  Thus  it  hath  chanced  with  me  to  have  great  dealings 
with  these  men ;  and  I  can  take  it  on  my  salvation,  that  you 
nowhere  find  more  just  and  honorable  traffickers,  or  by  whom 
a  man  may  more  easily  make  an  honest  penny.  I  have  raadp, 
in  my  day,  several  distant  journeys  into  the  far  Highlands,  uppn 
the  faith  of  their  chiefs ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  a  people 
Bore  true  to  their  word,  v/hen  you  can  once  prevail  upon  them 
JO  plight  it  in  your  behalf.     And  as  for  the  Highland  Chief, 
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GUchriflt  Mclan,  saring  that  he  is  hasty  in  homicide  and  fire* 
raising  towards  those  with  whom  he  hath  deadly  feud,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  a  man  who  walketh  a  more  just  and  upright 
path." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  ever  heard  before^''  said  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris.  ''  Yet  I  have  known  something  of  the  Highland 
runagates  too." 

"  They  show  another  favor,  and  a  very  different  one,  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies,  as  youf  lordship  shall  under- 
stand/' said  the  Glover.  "  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
chanced  me  to  serve  Gilchrist  Maclan  in  a  high  matter.  It 
is  now  about  eighteen  years  since,  that  it  chanced,  the  Clan 
Quhele  and  Claa  Chattan  being  at  feud,  as,  indeed,  they  are 
seldom  at  peace,  the  former  sustained  such  a  defeat  as  well- 
nigh  extirpated  the  family  of  their  chief,  Maclan.  Seven  of 
his  sons  were  slain  in  battle,  and  after  it,  himself  put  to  flight, 
and  his  castle  taken  and  given  to  the  flames.  His  wife,  then 
near  the  time  of  giving  birth  to  an  infant,  fled  into  the  forest, 
attended  by  one  faithful  servant,  and  his  daughter.  Here,  in 
sorrow  and  care  enough,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  and  as  the 
misery  of  the  mother's  condition  rendered  her  little  able  to 
suckle  the  infant,  he  was  nursed  with  the  milk  of  a  doe,  which 
the  forester,  who  attended  her,  contrived  to  take  alive  in  a 
snare.  It  was  not  many  months  afterwards,  that,  in  a  second 
encounter  of  these  fierce'  clans,  Maclan  defeated  his  enemies  in 
his  turn,  and  regained  possession  of  the  district  which  he  had 
lost  It  was  with  unexpected  rapture,  that  he  found  his  wife 
and  child  were  in  existence,  having  never  expected  to  see  more 
of  them  than  the  bleached  bones,  from  which  the  wolves  and 
wild-cats  had  eaten  the  flesh. 

'*  But  a  strong  and  prevailing  prejudice,  such  as  is  often 
entertained  by  these  wild  people,  prevented  their  Chief  from 
enjoying  the  full  happiness  arising  from  having  thus  regained 
his  only  son  in  safety.  An  ancient  prophecy  was  current 
among  them,  that  the  power  of  the  tribe  should  fall  by  means 
of  a  TOV  bom  under  a  bush  of  holly,  and  suckled  by  a  white 
doe.  The  circumstance,  unfortunately  for  the  Chief,  tallied 
exactly  with  the  birth  of  the  only  child  which  remained  to  him, 
and  it  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  elders  of  the  clan,  that  the 
boy  should  be  either  put  to  death,  or  at  least  removed  from  the 
dominions  of  the  tribe,  and  brought  up  in  obscurity.  Gilchrist 
Maclan  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  having  made  choice  of 
the  latter  proposal,  the  child,  under  the  name  of  Conachar, 
was  brought  up  in  my  family,  with  the  purpose,  as  was  at  first 
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ifltended,  of  concealing  from  him  all  knowledge  who  or  what 
he  was^  or  of  his  pretensions  to  authority  over  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people.  But  as  years  rolled  on,  the  elders  of  the  tribe, 
who  had  exerted  so  much  authority,  were  renK)ved  by  death, 
or  rendered  incapable  of  interfering  in  the  public  affairs  by 
age;  while^  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Gilchrist 
Maclan  Was  increased  by  his  successful  struggles  against  the 
Ctan  Chattan,  in  which  he  restored  the  equality  betwixt  the 
two  contending  confederacies,  which  had  existed  before  the 
calamitous  defeat  of  which  I  told  your  honor.  Feeling  himself 
thus  firmly  seated,  he  naturally  became  desirous  to  bring  home 
his  only  son  to  his  bosom  and  family ;  and  for  that  purpose 
caused  me  to  send  the  young  Conachar,  as  he  was  called,  more 
than  once  to  the  Highlands.  He  was  a  youth  expressly  made, 
by  his  form  and  gallantry  of  bearing,  to  gain  his  father's  heart. 
At  length,  I  suppose  the  lad  either  guessed  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  or  something  of  it  was  communicated  to  him ;  and  the 
di^^t  which  the  paughty  Hieland  varlet  had  always  shown  for 
my  honest  trade,  became  more  manifest ;  so  that  I  dared  not 
so  much  as  lay  my  staff  over  his  costard,  for  fear  of  receiving 
a  stab  with  a  dirk,  as  an  answer  in  Gaelic  to  a  Saxon  remark. 
It  was  then  that  I  wished  to  be  well  rid  of  him,  the  rather 
that  he  showed  so  much  devotion  to  Catharine,  who,  forsooth, 
set  herself  up  to  wash  the  Ethiopian,  and  teach  a  wild  Hieland- 
man  mercy  and  morals.    She  knows  herself  how  it  ended." 

**  Nay,  my  father,"  said  Catharine,  "  it  was  surely  but  a 
point  of  charity  to  snatch  the  brand  from  the  burning. 

*'  But  a  small  point  of  wisdom,"  said  her  father,  ^  to  risk 
the  burning  of  your  own  fingers  for  such  an  end.— What  says 
my  lord  to  the  matter  I  " 

"  My  lord  would  not  offend  the  Fan-  Maid  of  Perth,"  said 
Sit  Patrick ;  *'  and  he  knows  well  the  purity  and  truth  of  her 
mind.  And  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  had  this  nursling  of  the 
doe  been  shrivelled,  haggard,  cross-made,  and  red-haired,  like 
some  Highlanders  I  have  known,  I  question  if  the  Fair  Maiden 
of  Perth  would  have  bestowed  so  much  zeal  upon  his  conver- 
sion ;  and  if  Catharine  had  been  as  aged,  wrinkled,  and  bent  by 
years,  as  the  old  woman  that  opened  the  door  to  me  this  mom* 
ing,  I  would  wager  my  gold  spurs  against  a  pair  of  Highland 
bi^^es,  that  this  wild  roebuck  would  never  have  listened  to  a 
second  lecture. — You  laugh,  Glover,  and  Catharine  bhiahes  a 
blush  of  anger.    Let  it  pass,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

"The  way  in  which  the  men  of  fte  world  esteem  thcii 
neighbors)  ny  lord,"  answered  Catharine^  with  some  spirit 
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**  Nay,  fair  saint,  forgive  a  jest,"  said  the  knight ;  *<  and 
thou,  Simon,  tell  us  how  this  tale  ended — with  Conachar's  es^ 
cape  to  the  Highlands,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  With  his  return  thither,*'  said  the  Glover.  "  There  waj», 
for  some  two  or  three  years,  a  fellow  about  Perth,  a  sort  ot 
messenger,  who  came  and  went  under  divers  pretences,  but  was 
in  fact  the  means  of  communication  between  Gilchrist  Maclan 
and  his  son^  young  Conachar,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Hector. 
From  this  gillie  I  learned,  in  general,  that  the  banishn^nt  of 
the  Dault  an  Neigh  Dheil,  or  foster  child  of  the  White  Doe, 
was  again  brought  under  consideration  of  the  tribe.  His  foster 
father,  Totquil  of  the  Oak,  the  old  forester,  appeared  with 
eight  sons,  the  finest  men  of  the  clan,  and  demanded  that  the 
doom  of  banishment  should  be  revoked.  He  spoke  with  the 
greater  authority,  as  he  was  himself  Taishatar,  or  a  Seer,  and 
supposed  to  have  communication  with  the  invisible  world.  He 
affirmed  that  he  had  performed  a  magical  ceremony,  termed 
Tine'Egan*  by  which  he  evoked  a  fiend,  from  whom  he  ex- 
torted a  confession  that  Conachar,  now  called  Eachin,  or  Hector 
Maclan,  was  the  only  man  in  the  approaching  combat  between 
the  two  hostile  clans,  who  should  come  off  without  blood  or 
blemish.  Hence  Torquil  of  the  Oak  argued  that  the  presence 
of  the  fatal  person  was  necessary  to  insure  the  victory.  '  So 
much  I  am  possessed  of  this,'  said  the  forester,  *  that  unless 
Eachin  fight  in  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Clan  Quhele, 
neither  I,  his  foster  father,  nor  any  of  my  eight  sons,  will  lift  a 
weapon  in  the  quarrel.' 

"  This  speech  was  received  with  much  alarm  ;  for  the  defec- 
tion of  nine  men,  the  stoutest  of  the  tribe,  would  be  a  serious 
blow,  more  especially  if  the  combat,  as  begins  to  be  rutnoredf 
should  be  decided  by  a  small  number  from  each  side.  The 
ancient  superstition  concerning  the  foster  son  of  the  White  Doe 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  new  and  later  prejudice,  and  the 
father  took  the  o[Hx>rtunity  of  presenting  to  the  clan  his  long- 
hidden  son,  whose  youthful,  but  handsome  and  animated  coun- 
tenance, haughty  carriage,  and  active  limbs,  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  clansmen,  who  joyfully  received  him  as  the  beir 
and  descendant  of  their  Chief,  notwithstanding  the  ominous 
pfesage  attending  his  birth  and  nurture. 

"  From  this  tale,  my  lord,"  continued  Simon  Glover,  "your 
lordship  may  easily  conceive  why  I  myself  should  be  secure  oi 


*  TrntHgrnm  or  NH4fyrgt  i,  e.  forced  fire.    AH  the  fires  in  the  honse  being  exti 
- -J.. *_._- *_^__.    . •^•^    '*--•,  of  wood.    This  cham 


.  ^ ,^     ,  ^    xtiiiftiieliei, 

two  men  produced  a  faant  of  potent  virtue  br  the  friction  of  wood.    This  chim  wit  vtcd, 
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ft  good  reception  among  the  Clan  Quhele  ;  and  yon  may  also 
have  reason  to  judge  that  it  would  be  very  rash  in  me  to  cany 
Catharine  thither.  And  this,  noble  lord,  is  the  heaviest  of  my 
troubles.'* 

"  We  shall  ]ig:hten  the  load,  then,"  said  Sir  Patrick ;  <'  and, 
good  Glover,  I  will  take  risk  for  thee  and  this  damsel.  My 
alliance  with  the  Douglas  gives  me  some  interest  with  Marjory, 
Duchess  of  Rothsay,  his  daughter,  the  neglected  wife  of  our 
wilful  Prince.  Rely  on  it,  good  Glover,  that  in  her  retinue  thy 
daughter  will  be  as  secure  as  in  a  fenced  castle.  The  Duchess 
keeps  house  now  at  Falkland,  a  castle  which  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has  lent  to  her  for  her  accom- 
modation. I  cannot  promise  you  pleasure.  Fair  Maiden ;  for 
the  Duchess  Marjory  of  Rothsay  is  unfortunate,  and  therefore 
splenetic,  haughty,  and  overbearing  ;  conscious  of  the  want  of 
attractive  qualities,  therefore  jealous  of  those  women  who  pos- 
sess them.  But  she  is  firm  in  faith,  and  noble  in  spirit,  and 
would  fling  Pope  or  prelate  into  the  ditch  of  her  castle,  who 
should  come  to  arrest  any  one  under  her  protection.  You 
will  therefore  have  absolute  safety,  though  you  may  lack  com- 
fort." 

'^  I  have  no  title  to  more,"  said  Catharine ;  '*  and  deeply  do 
I  feel  the  kindness  that  is  willing  to  secure  me  such  honor- 
able protection.  If  she  be  haughty,  I  will  remember  she  is  a 
Douglas,  and  hath  right,  as  being  such,  to  entertain  as  much 
pride  as  may  become  a  mortal — if  she  be  fretful,  I  will  recollect 
that  she  is  unfortunate — and  if  she  be  unreasonably  captious,  I 
will  not  forget  that  she  b  my  protectress.  Heed  no  longer  for 
me,  my  lord,  when  you  have  placed  me  under  the  noble  lady's 
charge. — But  my  poor  father,  to  be  exposed  amongst  these  wild 
and  dangerous  people  I " 

"Think  not  of  that,  Catharine,"  said  the  Glover ;  "I  am  as 
familiar  with  brogues  and  bracken  as  if  I  had  worn  them  myself. 
I  have  only  to  fear  that  the  decisive  battle  may  be  fought  be- 
lore  I  can  leave  thb  country  ;  and  if  the  Clan  Quhele  lose  the 
combat,  I  may  suffer  by  the  ruin  of  my  protectors." 

"  We  must  have  that  cared  for,"  said  Sir  Patrick  ;  "  rely  on 
my  looking  out  for  your  safety — But  which  party  will  carry  the 
day,  think  you  ? " 

"  Frankly,  my  Lord  Provost,  I  believe  the  Clan  Chattan  wHl 
have  the  worse  ;  these  nine  children  of  the  forest  form  a  third 
nearly  of  the  band  surrounding  the  Chief  of  Clan  Quhele,  and 
are  redoubted  champions." 

"  And  your  apprentice,  will  he  stand  to  it,  thinkest  thou  ?  " 
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**  He  is  hot  as  fire,  Sir  Patrick,"  answered  the  Olover  ;*" 
b«t  he  is  also  unstable  as  water.  Nevertheless,  if  he  is  spared, 
lie  seems  likely  to  be  one  day  a  brave  man." 

"  But,  as  now,  he  has  some  of  the  White  Doe's  milk  still 
lurking  about  his  liver,  ha,  Simon  ?  " 

''He  has  little  experience,  my  lord,"  said  the  Glover, 
**  and  I  need  not  tell  an  honored  warrior  like  yourself,  that 
danger  must  be  familiar  to  us  ere  we  can  dally  with  it  like  a 
mistress." 

This  conversation  brought  them  speedily  to  the  Castle  of 
Kinfauns,  where,  after  a  short  refreshment,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  father  and  the  daughter  should  part,  in  order  to  seek 
their  respective  places  of  refuge.  It  was  then  iBrst,  as  she  saw 
that  her  father's  anxiety  on  her  account  had  drowned  all  recol- 
lections of  his  friend,  that  Catharine  dropped,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
the  name  of  "  Henry  Gow." 

''  True,  most  true,"  continued  her  father ; ''  we  must  possess 
him  of  our  purposes." 

'•  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Sir  Patrick.  **  I  will  not  trust  to 
a  messenger,  nor  will  I  send  a  letter,  because,  if  I  could  write 
one,  I  think  he  could  not  read  it.  He  will  suffer  anxiety  in  the 
meanwhile,  but  I  will  ride  to  Perth  to-morrow  by  times,  and 
acquaint  him  with  your  designs." 

The  time  of  separation  now  approached.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment ;  but  the  manly  character  of  the  old  burgher,  and  the 
devout  resignation  of  Catharine  to  the  will  of  Providence,  made 
it  lighter  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  good  Knight 
hurned  the  departure  of  the  burgess,  but  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  some  gold  pieces  in 
loan,  which  might,  where  specie  was  so  scarce,  be  considered 
as  the  fuplus  ultra  of  regard.  The  Glover,  however,  assured 
him  he  was  amply  provided,  and  departed  on  his  journey  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  The  hospitable  protection  of  Sir  Pat- 
rick Chartens  was  no  less  manfested  towards  his  fair  guest. 
She  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  a  duenna,  who  managed 
the  good  Rnighf  s  household,  and  was  compelled  to  remain 
sevend  days  in  Kinfauns,  owing  to  the  obstacles  and  delajrs 
interposed  by  a  Tay  boatman,  named  Kitt  Henshaw,  to  whose 
charge  she  was  to  be  committed,  and  whom  the  Provost  highly 
.trusted. 

Thus  were  severed  the  child  and  parent  in  a  moment  of 
l^at  danger  and  difficulty,  much  augmented  by  circumstances 
of  which  they  were  then  ignorant,  and  which  seemed  greatly  to 
diminish  any  chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  diem. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

"  Thi»  AMtb  hnmbly  did.**-"  Did  be  ?  *•  <iMth  h*. 
^  Ansdn  tuKf  do  the  saaie  agsin  for  me.** 

PoPB't  Pr0Ugw€  U  Canierhwy  TmUt  frnm.  Chmmtr% 

Thx  oourse  of  our  story  will  be  best  pursued  by  attending 
tbat  of  Simon  Glover.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  indicate  the 
exact  local  boundaries  of  the  two  contending  clans,  especially 
since  they  are  not  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  historians  who 
have  transmitted  accounts  of  this  memorable  feud.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  territory  of  the  Clan  Chattan  extended 
far  and  wide,  comprehending  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and 
having  for  their  piaramount  chief  the  powerful  Earl  of  the 
latter  shire,  thence  called  Mphr  ar  chat.*  In  this  general 
sense,  the  Keiths,  the  Sinclairs,  the  Guns,  and  other  families 
and  clans  of  great  power  were  included  in  the  confederacy. 
These,  however,  were  not  engaged  in  the  present  quarrel,  which 
was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  occupying  the 
extensive  mountainous  districts  of  Perthshire  and  Inverness- 
shire,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  what  is  called  the  north- 
eastern Highlands.  It  is  well  known  that  two  large  septs, 
unquestionably  known  to  belong  to  the  Clan  Chattan,  the 
MacPhersons  and  the  Macintoshes,  dispute  to  this  day  which  of 
their  chieftains  was  at  the  head  of  diis  Badenoch  branch  of 
the  great  confederacy,  and  both  have  of  later  times  assumed 
the  title  of  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan.  Nan  nostrum  ^y/— But, 
at  all  events,  Badenoch  must  have  been  the  centre  of  the  con- 
federacy, so  far  as  involved  in  the  feud  of  which  we  treat. 

Of  ^e  rival  league  of  Clan  Quhele  we  have  a  still  less  dis- 
tinct account,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
Some  auth<N^  have  identified  them  with  the  numerous  and 
powerful  sept  of  MacKay.  If  this  is  done  on  good  authority, 
which  is  to  be  doubted,  .the  MacKays  must  have  shifted  their 
settlements  greatly  since  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  since  they 
are  now  to  be  found  (as  a  clan)  in  the  extreme  northern  parts , 

*  /#.  The  Omt  Get.    The  Cooatr  ef  Ceithaeei  it  ioppoeed  to  bevt  it*  mme  Iraai 

dtodelijl^    T^uekmilkttai  hntm 
I  creeLjHiach,  ee  with  aoet  el  the  noi» 
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of  Scodand,  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Sutherland**  We 
cannot,  therefore,  be  so  clear  as  we  would  wish  in  the  geogrs^hy 
of  the  story.  Suffice  it,  that,  directing  his  course  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  the  Glover  travelled  for  a  day's  journey  in 
the  direction  of  the  Breadalbane  country,  from  which  he  hoped 
to  reach  the  Castle  where  Gilchrist  Maclan,  the  Captain  of  the 
Clan  Quhele,  and  the  father  of  his  pupil  Conacbar,  usually  held 
his  residence,  with  a  barbarous  pomp  of  attendance  and  cere- 
monial suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions. 

We  need  not  stop  to  describe  the  toil  and  terrors  of  such  a 
journey,  where  the  path  was  to  be  traced  among  wastes  and 
mountains,  now  ascending  precipitous  ravines,  now  plunging 
into  inextricable  bogs,  and  often  intersected  with  large  brooks, 
and  even  rivers.  But  all  these  perils  Simon  Glover  had  before 
encountered,  in  quest  of  honest  gain ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  shunned  or  feared  them  where  liberty,  and 
life  itself,  were  at  stake. 

The  danger  from  the  warlike  and  uncivilized  inhabitants  of 
these  wilds  would  have  appeared  to  another  at  least  as  formid- 
able as  the  perils  of  the  journev.  But  Simon's  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  assured  him  on  this 
point  also.  An  appeal  to  the  hospitality  of  the  wildest  Grael 
was  never  unsuccessful ;  and  the  kern,  that  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  taken  a  man's  life  for  the  silver  button  of 
his  cloak,  would  deprive  himself  of  a  meal  to  relieve  the  trav- 
eller who  implored  hospitality  at  the  door  of  his  bothy.  The 
art  of  travelling  in  the  Highlands  was  to  appear  as  confident 
and  defenceless  as  possible ;  and  accordingly,  the  Glover  car- 
ried no  arms  whatever,  journeyed  without  the  least  appearance 
of  precaution,  and  took  good  care  to  exhibit  nothing  which 
might  excite  cupidity.  Another  rule  which  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  observe,  was  to  avoid  communication  with  any  of 
the  passengers  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet,  except  in  the 
interchange  of  the  common  civilities  of  salutation,  which  the 
Highlanders  rarely  omit  Few  opportunities  occurred  of  ex- 
changing even  such  passing  greetings.  The  country,  alwajrs 
lonely,  seemed  now  entirely  forsaken ;  and  even  in  the  little 
straths  or  valleys  which  he  had  occasion  to  pass  or  traverse, 
the  hamlets  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  had  betaken 
themselves  to  woods  and  caves.  This  was  easily  accounted 
for,  considering  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  feud,  which  all  ex- 
pected would  become  one  of   the  most  genend  signals  for 

•  Their  tarritmr,  commonlT  called,  after  the  chief  of  the  MaeKaya,  Lwrd  Rmf% 
ctMBtiy,  ha*  lauly  paJMed  into  the  foaaaaann  cl  thanoMa  faailj  of  Staffoid-SuiherlaML 
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t>lunder  and  ravage  that  had  ever  distracted  that  unhappy 
country. 

Simon  began  to  be  alarmed  at  this  state  of  desolation.  He 
had  made  a  halt  since  he  left  Kinfauns,  to  allow  his  nag  some 
rest ;  and  now  he  b^;an  to  be  anxious  how  he  was  to  pass  the 
night  He  had  reckoned  upon  spending  it  at  the  cottage  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  called  Niel  Booshalloch  (or  the  Cow-herd), 
because  he  had  charge  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  beloi^ng 
to  the  Captain  of  Clan  Quhele,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
it  leaves  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  From  this  bis  old  host 
and  friend,  with  whom  he  had  transacted  many  bargains  for 
hides  and  furs,  the  old  Glover  hoped  to  learn  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  the  prospect  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  best 
measures  to  be  taken  for  his  own  safety.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  news  of  the  indentures  of  battle  entered  into 
for  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  feud,  had  only  been  com- 
municated to  King  Robert  the  day  before  the  Glover  left  Perth, 
and  did  not  become  public  till  some  time  afterwards. 

'*If  Niel  Booshalloch  hath  left  his  dwelling  hke  the  rest  of 
them,  I  shall  be  finely  holped  up,"  thought  Simon,  ''  since  I 
want  XkO%  only  the  advantage  of  his  good  advice,  but  also  his 
interest  with  Gilchrist  Maclan ;  and,  moreover,  a  night's  quar- 
ters and  a  supper." 

Thus  reflecting,  he  reached  the  top  of  a  swelling  green  hill, 
and  saw  the  splendid  vision  of  Loch  Tay  lying  beneath  him,  an 
immense  plate  of  polished  silver,  its  dark  heathy  mountains 
and  leafless  thickets  of  oak  serving  as  an  arabesque  frame  to  a 
magnificent  mirror. 

Indi£Eerent  to  natural  beauty  at  any  time,  Simon  Glover  was 
now  particularly  so ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  splendid  land- 
scape on  which  he  turned  his  eye  was  the  angle  or  loop  of 
meadow  land,  where  the  river  Tay,  rushing  in  full-swoUen 
dignity  from  its  parent  lake,  and  wheeling  around  a  beautiful 
valley  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  begins  his  broad  course  to 
the  south-eastward,  like  a  conqueror  and  a  legislator,  to  subdue 
and  to  enrich  remote  districts.  Upon  the  sequestered  spot, 
which  is  so  beautifully  situated  between  lake,  mountain,  and 
river,  arose  afterwards  the  feudal  castle  of  The  fiallough,* 
which  in  our  time  has  been  succeeded  by  the  splendid  palace 
of  the  Earls  of  B^readalbane. 

But  the  Campbelb,  though  they  had  already  attained  very 
great  power  in  Argyleshire,  had  not  yet  extended  themselves  so 

*  Bmthck  it  GaUc  for  the  diichaise  ol  a  lake  intoa  river  [also  a  pa«]. 
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far  eastward  as  Loch  Tay,  the  banks  of  which  were,  either  by 
right,  or  by  mere  occupancy,  possessed  for  the  present  by  the 
Clan  Quhele,  whose  choicest  herds  were  fattened  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  In  this  valley,  therefore,  between  the  river  and 
the  lake,  amid  extensive  forests  of  oak-wood,  hazel,  rowan-tree, 
and  larches,  arose  the  humble  cottage  of  Niel  Booshallo<^  a 
village  Eumseus,  whose  hospitable  chimneys  were  seen  to 
smoke  plentifully,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Simon  Glover, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  oblieed  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  to  his  no  small  discomfort 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  whistled,  shouted,  and 
made  his  approach  known«  There  was  a  ba3nng  of  hounds  and 
collies,  and  presently  the  master  of  the  hut  came  forth.  There 
was  much  care  on  his  brow,  and  he  seemed  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  Simon  Glover,  though  the  herdsman  covered  both  as 
well  as  he  might ;  for  nothing  in  that  region  could  be  reckoned 
more  uncivil,  than  for  the  landlord  to  suffer  anything  to  escape 
him  in  look  or  gesture,  which  might  induce  the  visitor  to  think 
that  his  arrival  was  an  unpleasing,  or  even  an  unexpected  inci« 
dent.  The  traveller's  horse  was  conducted  to  a  stable,  which 
was  almost  too  low  to  receive  him,  and  the  Glover  himself  was 
led  into  the  mansion  of  the  Booshalloch,  where,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  bread  and  cheese  were  placed  before 
the  wayfarer  while  more  solid  food  was  preparing.  Simon, 
who  understood  all  their  habits,  took  no  notice  of  the  obvious 
marks  of  sadness  on  the  brow  of  his  entertainer,  and  on  those 
of  the  family,  until  he  had  eaten  somewhat  for  form's  sake ; 
after  which  he  asked  die  general  question.  Was  there  any  news 
in  the  country? 

'*  Bad  news  as  ever  were  told,"  said  the  herdsman  ;  *'  our 
father  is  no  more." 

*'  How  ? "  said  Simon,  greatly  alarmed,  *'  is  the  Captain  of 
the  Clan  Quhele  dead  ? " 

"The  Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  never  dies,"  answered 
the  Booshalloch;  ''but  Gilchrist  Maclan  died  twenty  hours 
since,  and  his  son,  Eachin  Maclan,  is  now  Captain." 

"  What,  Eachin — that  is  Conachar — my  apprentice  ? " 

''  As  little  of  that  subject  as  you  list,  brother  Simon,"  said 
fhe  herdsman.  '*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  friend,  that  your 
craft,  which  doth  very  well  for  a  living  in  the  douce  city  of 
Perth,  is  something  too  mechanical  to  be  much  esteemed  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay.  We  have 
not  a  Gaelic  word  by  which  we  can  even  name  a  maker  of 
gloves." 
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**  It  would  be  strange  if  you  had,  friend  Niel,"  said  Simon 
dryly,  "  having  so  few  gloves  to  wear.  I  think  there  be  none 
in  the  whole  Clan  Quhele,  save  those  which  I  myself  gave  to 
Gilchrist  Maclan,  whom  God  assoilzie,  who  esteemed  them  a 
choice  propine.  Most  deeply  do  I  regret  his  death,  for  I  was 
coming  to  him  on  express  business." 

"  You  had  better  turn  the  nag's  head  southward  with  morn- 
ing lig^t,"  said  the  herdsman.  "The  funeral  is  instantly  to 
take  place,  and  it  must  be  with  short  ceremony  ;  for  there  is  a 
battle  to  be  fought  by  the  Clan  Quhele  and  the  Clan  Chattan, 
thirty  champions  on  a  side,  as  soon  as  Palm  Sunday  next,  and 
we  have  brief  time  either  to  lament  the  dead  or  honor  the 
living." 

"  Yet  are  my  affairs  so  pressing,  that  I  must  needs  see  the 
young  Chief,  were  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  the 
Glover. 

"  Hark  thee,  friend,"  replied  his  host,  "  I  think  thy  business 
must  be  either  to  gather  money  or  to  make  traffic.  Now,  if  the 
Chief  owe  thee  an)rthing  for  upbringing  or  otherwise,  ask  him 
not  to  pay  it  when  all  the  treasures  of  the  tribe  are  called  in 
for  making  gallant  preparation  of  arms  and  equipment  for  their 
combatants,  that  we  may  meet  these  proud  hill-cats  in  a  fashion 
to  show  ourselves  their  superiors.  But  if  thou  comest  to  prac- 
tise commerce  with  us,  thy  time  is  still  worse  chosen.  Thou 
knowest  that  thou  art  already  envied  of  many  of  our  tribe,  for 
having  had  the  fosterage  of  the  young  Chief,  which  is  a  thing 
usually  given  to  the  best  of  the  clan." 

**  But,  St.  Mary,  man !  "  exclaimed  the  Glover,  "  men  should 
remember  the  office  was  not  conferred  on  me  as  a  favor  which 
I  courted,  but  that  it  was  accepted  by  me  on  importunity  and 
entreaty,  to  my  no  small  prejudice.  This  Conachar,  or  Hector 
of  yours,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  has  destroyed  me  doe-skins 
to  the  amount  of  many  pounds  Scots." 

"There  again,  now,"  said  the  Booshalloch,  "you  have 
spoken  a  word  to  cost  your  life ; — any  allusion  to  skins  or  hides, 
or  especially  to  deer  and  does,  may  incur  no  less  a  forfeit.  The 
Chief  is  young,  and  jealous  of  his  rank — none  knows  the  reason 
better  than  thou,  friend  Glover.  He  will  naturally  wish  that 
everything  concerning  the  opposition  to  his  succession,  and 
having  reference  to  his  exile,  should  be  totally  forgotten  ;  and 
will  not  hold  him  in  affection  who  shall  recall  the  recollection 
of  his  people,  or  force  back  his  own,  upon  what  they  must  both 
remember  with  pain.  Think  how,  at  such  a  moment,  they  will 
look  on  the  old  Glover  of  Perth,  to  whom  the  Chief  was  so  long 
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apprentice ! — Come,  come,  old  friend,  you  have  erred  in  this. 
Yon  are  in  over  great  haste  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  while  his 
beams  arc  yet  level  with  the  horizon.  Come  thou  when  he  has 
climbed  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  share 
of  the  warmth  of  his  noonday  height." 

"  Niel  Booshalloch,"  said  the  Glover,  "  we  have  been  old 
friends,  as  thou  say'st ;  and,  as  I  think  thee  a  true  one,  I  will 
speak  to  thee  freely,  though  what  I  say  might  be  perilous  if 
spoken  to  others  of  thy  clan.  Thou  think'st  I  come  hither  to 
make  my  own  profit  of  thy  young  Chief,  and  it  is  natural  thou 
shouldst  think  so.  But  I  would  not,  at  my  years,  quit  my  own 
chimney  corner  in  Curfew  Street,  to  bask  me  in  the  beams  of 
the  brightest  sun  that  ever  shone  upon  Highland  heather.  The 
very  truth  is,  I  come  hither  in  extremity — my  foes  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,  and  have  laid  things  to  my  charge  whereof  I  am 
incapable,  even  in  thought.  Nevertheless,  doom  is  like  to  go 
forth  against  me,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  I  must  up 
and  fly,  or  remain  and  perish.  I  come  to  your  young  Chief, 
as  one  who  had  refuge  with  me  in  his  distress ;  who  ate  of  my 
bread  and  drank  of  my  cup.  I  ask  of  him  refuge,  which,  as  I 
trust,  I  shall  need  but  a  short  time." 

"  That  makes  a  different  case,"  replied  the  herdsman,  "  So 
different,  that  if  you  came  at  midnight  to  the  gate  of  Maclan, 
having  the  King  of  Scotland's  head  in  your  hand,  and  a  thou- 
sand men  in  pursuit  for  the  avenging  of  his  blood,  I  could  not 
think  it  for  his  honor  to  refuse  you  protection.  And  for  your 
innocence  or  guilt  it  concerns  not  the  case, — or  rather,  he  ought 
the  more  to  shelter  you  if  guilty,  seeing  your  necessity  and  his 
risk  are  both  in  that  case  the  greater.  I  must  straightway  to 
him,  that  no  hasty  tongue  tell  him  of  your  arriving  hither  with- 
out saying  the  cause." 

"  A  pity  of  your  trouble,"  said  the  Glover ;  "  but  where  lies 
the  Chief  ?  " 

"  He  is  quartered  about  ten  miles  hence,  busied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  funeral,  and  with  preparations  for  the  combat— 
the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  the  living  to  battle." 

"  It  is  a  long  way,  and  will  take  you  all  night  to  go  and 
come,"  said  the  Glover ;  "  and  I  am  very  sure  that  Conachar, 
when  he  knows  it  is  I  who " 

"  Forget  Conachar,"  said  the  herdsman,  placing  his  finger 
on  his  lips.  "  And  as  for  the  ten  miles,  they  are  but  a  High- 
land leap,  when  one  bears  a  message  between  his  friend  and 
his  Chief." 

So  saying,  and  committing  the  traveller  to  the  charge  of  his 
eldest  son  and  his  daughter,  the  active  herdsman  left  his  house 
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two  hours  before  midnight,  to  which  he  returned  long  before 
sunrise.  He  did  not  disturb  his  wearied  guest,  but  when  the 
old  man  had  arisen  in  the  morning,  he  acquainted  him  that  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Chieftain  was  to  take  place  the  same  day, 
and  that,  although  Eachin  Maclan  could  not  invite  a  Saxon  to 
the  funeral,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  him  at  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  to  follow. 

"  His  will  must  be  obeyed,"  said  the  Glover,  half  smiling  at 
the  change  of  relation  between  himself  and  his  late  apprentice. 
"  The  man  is  the  master  now,  and  I  trust  he  will  remember, 
that,  when  matters  were  otherwise  between  us,  I  did  not  use 
any  authority  ungraciously." 

"  Troutsho,  friend  ! "  exclaimed  Booshalloch,  "  the  less  of 
that  you  say  the  better.  You  will  find  yourself  a  right  welcome 
guest  to  Eachin,  and  the  deil  a  man  dares  stir  you  within  his 
bounds.  But  fare  you  well,  for  I  must  go,  as  beseems  me,  to 
the  burial  of  the  best  Chief  the  clan  ever  had,  and  the  wisest 
Captain  that  ever  cocked  the  sweet  gale  (bog-myrtle)  in  his 
bonnet.  Farewell  to  you  for  a  while,  and  if  you  will  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Tom-an-Lonach  behind  the  house,  you  will  see  a 
gallant  sight,  and  hear  such  a  coronach  as  will  reach  the  top  of 
Ben  Lawers.  A  boat  will  wait  for  you,  three  hours  hence,  at  a 
wee  bit  creek  about  half-a-mile  westward  from  the  head  of  the 
Tay." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  followed  by  his 
three  sons,  to  man  the  boat  in  which  he  was  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  mourners,  and  two  daughters  whose  voices  were  wanted  to 
join  in  the  Lament,  which  was  chanted,  or  rather  screamed,  on 
such  occasions  of  general  affliction. 

Simon  Glover,  finding  himself  alone,  resorted  to  the  stable 
to  look  after  his  nag,  which,  he  found,  had  been  well  served 
with  graddan,  or  bread  made  of  scorched  barley.  Of  this 
kindness  he  was  fully  sensible,  knowing  that,  probably,  the 
family  had  little  of  this  delicacy  left  to  themselves,  until  the 
next  harvest  should  bring  them  a  scanty  supply.  In  animal 
food  they  were  well  provided,  and  the  lake  found  them  abun- 
dance of  fish  for  their  lenten  diet,  which  they  did  not  observe 
very  strictly  j  but  bread  was  a  delicacy  very  scanty  in  the  High- 
lands. The  bogs  afforded  a  soft  species  of  hay,  none  of  the 
best  to  be  sure,  but  Scottish  horses,  like  their  riders,  were  then 
accustomed  to  hard  fare.  Gauntlet,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
the  palfrey,  had  his  stall  crammed  full  of  dried  fern  for  litter, 
and  was  otherwise  as  well  provided  for  as  Highland  hospitalitj 
could  contrive. 
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Simon  Glover  being  thus  left  to  his  own  painful  reflections, 
nothing  better  remained,  after  having  looked  to  the  comfbrts 
of  the  dumb  companion  of  his  journey,  than  to  follow  the 
herdsman's  advice,  and  ascending  towards  the  top  of  an  emi- 
nence called  Tom-an-Lonach,  or  the  Knoll  of  Yew-trees,  after 
a  walk  of  half-an-hour  he  reached  the  summit,  and  could  look 
down  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  of  which  the  height 
commanded  a  noble  view.  A  few  aged  and  scattered  yew- 
trees,  of  great  size,  still  vindicated  for  the  beautiful  green  hill 
the  name  attached  to  it.  But  a  greater  number  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  general  demand  for  bow-staves  in  that  warlike 
age,  the  bow  being  a  weapon  much  used  by  the  mountaineers, 
though  those  which  they  employed,  as  well  as  their  arrows, 
were,  in  shape  and  form,  and  especially  in  efficacy,  far  inferior 
to  the  archery  of  merry  England.  The  dark  and  shattered 
individual  yews  which  remained,  were  like  the  veterans  of  a 
broken  host,  occupjring  in  disorder  some  post  of  advantage, 
with  the  stern  purpose  of  resisting  to  the  last.  Behind  this 
eminence,  but  detached  from  it,  arose  a  higher  hill,  partly 
covered  with  copse  wood,  partly  opening  into  glades  of  pasture, 
where  the  cattle  strayed,  finding,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a 
scanty  sustenance  among  the  springheads  and  marshy  places, 
where  the  fresh  grass  began  first  to  rise. 

The  opposite  or  northern  shore  of  the  lake  presented  a  far 
more  Alpine  prospect  than  that  upon  which  the  Glover  was 
stationed.  Woods  and  thickets  ran  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  disappeared  among  the  sinuosities  formed  by  the 
winding  ravines  which  separated  them  from  each  other ;  but 
far  above  these  specimens  of  a  tolerable  natural  soil,  arose  the 
swart  and  bare  mountains  themselves,  in  the  dark  gray  desola- 
tion proper  to  the  season. 

Some  were  peaked,  some  broad-crested,  some  rocky  and 
precipitous,  others  ©f  a  tamer  outline  ;  and  the  clan  of  Titans 
seemed  to  be  commanded  by  their  appropriate  chieftains — the 
frowning  mountain  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  the  still  more  lofty 
eminence  of  Ben  Mohr,  arising  high  above  the  rest,  whose 
peaks  retain  a  dazzling  helmet  of  snow  far  into  the  summer 
season,  and  sometimes  during  the  whole  year.  Yet  the  borders 
of  this  wild  and  sylvan  region,  where  the  mountains  descended 
upon  the  lake,  intimated,  even  at  that  early  period,  many  traces 
of  human  habitation.  Hamlets  were  seen,  especially  on  the 
northern  margin  of  the  lake,  half  hid  among  the  little  glens 
that  poured  their  tributary  streams  into  Loch  Tay,  which,  liko 
many  earthly  things,  made  a  fair  show  at  a  distance,  but,  when 
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more  closely  approached,  were  disgustful  and  repulsive,  from 
their  squalid  want  of  the  conveniences  which  attend  even  In- 
dian wigwams.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  race  who  neither 
cultivated  the  earth  nor  cared  for  the  enjoyments  which  industry 
procures.  The  women,  although  otherwise  treated  with  affec- 
tion, and  even  delicacy  of  respect,  discharged  all  the  absolutely 
necessary  domestic  labor.  The  men,  excepting  some  reluctant 
use  of  an  ill-formed  plough,  or  more  frequently  a  spade,  grudg- 
ingly gone  through,  as  a  task  infinitely  beneath  them,  took  no 
other  employment  dian  the  charge  of  the  herds  of  black  cattle, 
in  which  their  wealth  consisted.  At  all  other  times  they  hunted, 
fished,  or  marauded,  during  the  brief  intervals  of  peace,  by  way 
of  pastime ;  plundering  with  bolder  license,  and  fighting  with 
embittered  animosity,  in  time  of  war,  which,  public  or  private, 
upon  a  broader  or  more  restricted  scale,  formed  the  proper 
business  of  their  lives,  and  the  only  one  which  they  esteemed 
worthy  of  them. 

The  magnificent  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  was  a  scene  to 
p;aze  on  with  delight.  Its  noble  breadth,  with  its  termination 
en  a  full  and  beautiful  run,  was  rendered  yet  more  picturesque 
by  one  of  those  islets  which  are  often  happily  situated  in  the 
Scottish  lakes.*  The  ruins  upon  that  isle,  now  almost  shape- 
less, being  overgrown  with  wood,  rose,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
into  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  priory,  where  slumbered  the 
remains  of  Sibilla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  con- 
sort of  Alexander  the  First  of  Scotland.  This  holy  place  had 
been  deemed  of  dignity  sufficient  to  be  the  deposit  of  the 
remains  of  the  Captain  of  the  clan  Quhele,  at  least  till  times 
when  the  removal  of  the  danger,  now  so  imminently  pressing, 
should  permit  of  his  body  being  conveyed  to  a  distinguished 
convent  in  the  north,  where  he  was  destined  ultimately  to  repose 
with  all  his  ancestry. 

A  number  of  boats  pushed  off  from  various  points  of  the 
near  and  more  distant  shore,  many  displajring  sable  banners, 
and  others  having  their  several  pipers  in  the  bow,  who  from 
time  to  time  poured  forth  a  few  notes  of  a  shrill,  plaintive,  and 
wailing  character,  and  intimated  to  the  Glover  that  the  cere- 
mony was  about  to  take  place.  These  sounds  of  lamentatiort 
were  but  the  tuning,  as  it  were,  of  the  instruments,  compared 
with  the  general  wail  which  was  speedily  to  be  raised. 

A  distant  sound  was  heard  from  far  up  the  lake,  even  as  it 
seemed  from  the  remote  and  distant  glens,  out  of  which  the 
Dochart  and  the  Lochy  pour  their  streams  into  Loch  Tay.     It 

•  Note  R.    Uke  Ulaada. 
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was  in  a  wild  inaccessible  spot,  where  the  Campbells  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  founded  their  strong  fortress  of  Finlayrigg,  that 
the  redoubted  commander  of  the  Clan  Quhele  drew  his  lasc 
breath ;  and  to  give  due  pomp  to  his  funeral,  his  corpse  was 
now  to  be  brought  down  the  Loch  to  the  island  assigned  for 
his  temporary  place  of  rest.  The  funeral  fleet,  led  by  the 
Chieftain's  barge,  from  which  a  huge  black  banner  was  dis- 
played, had  made  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  voyage  ere  it  was 
visible  from  the  eminence  on  which  Simon  Glover  stood  to 
overlook  the  ceremony.  The  instant  the  distant  wail  of  the 
coronach  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  attendants  on  the 
funeral  barge,  all  the  subordinate  sounds  of  lamentation  were 
hushed  at  once,  as  the  raven  ceases  to  croak  and  the  hawk  to 
whistle,  whenever  the  scream  of  the  eagle  is  heard.  The  boats 
which  had  floated  hither  and  thither  upon  the  lake,  like  a  flock 
of  water-fowl  dispersing  themselves  on  its  surface,  now  drew 
together  with  an  appearance  of  order,  that  the  funeral  flotilla 
might  pass  onward,  and  that  they  themselves  might  fall  into 
their  proper  places.  In  the  meanwhile  the  piercing  din  of  the 
war-pipes  became  louder  and  louder,  and  the  cry  from  the  num- 
berless boats  which  followed  that  from  which  the  black  banner 
of  the  Chief  was  displayed,  rose  in  wild  unison  up  to  the  Tom- 
an-Lonach,  from  which  the  Glover  viewed  the  spectacle.  The 
galley  which  headed  the  procession  bore  on  its  poop  a  species 
of  scaffold,  upon  which,  arrayed  in  white  linen,  and  with  the 
face  bare,  was  displayed  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  Chieftain. 
His  son,  and  the  nearest  relatives,  filled  the  vessel,  while  a 
great  number  of  boats,  of  every  description  that  could  be 
assembled,  either  on  Loch  Tay  itself,  or  brought  by  land  car- 
riage from  Loch  Earn  and  otherwise,  followed  in  the  rear,  some 
of  them  of  very  frail  materials.  There  were  even  curraghs, 
composed  of  ox-hides  stretched  over  hoops  of  willow,  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  British ;  and  some  committed  themselves 
to  rafts,  formed  for  the  occasion  from  the  readiest  materials 
that  occurred,  and  united  in  such  a  precarious  manner  as  to 
render  it  probable,  that,  before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
voyage,  some  of  the  clansmen  of  the  deceased  might  be  sent  to 
attend  their  Chieftain  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

When  the  principal  flotilla  came  in  sight  of  the  smaller 
group  of  boats  collected  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  bear- 
ing off  from  the  little  island,  they  hailed  each  other  with  a 
shout  so  loud  and  general,  and  terminating  in  a  cadence  so 
wildly  prolonged,  that  not  only  the  deer  started  from  their 
glens  for  miles  around,  and  sought  th»  distant  recesses  of  the 
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mountains,  but  even  the  domestic  cattle,  accustomed  to  the 
voice  of  man,  felt  the  full  panic  which  the  human  shout  strikes 
into  the  wilder  tribes,  and  like  them  fled  from  their  pasture 
into  morasses  and  dingles. 

Summoned  forth  from  their  convent  by  those  sounds,  the 
monks  who  inhabited  the  little  islet  began  to  issue  from  their 
lowly  portal,  with  cross  and  banner,  and  as  much  of  ecclesias- 
tical state  as  they  had  the  means  of  displajring ;  their  bells  at 
the  same  time,  of  which  the  edifice  possessed  three,  pealing  the 
death-toll  over  the  long  lake,  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the  now 
silent  multitude,  mingled  with  the  solemn  chant  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  raised  by  the  monks  in  their  procession.  Various 
ceremonies  were  gone  through,  while  the  kindred  of  the  deceased 
carried  the  body  ashore,  and  placing  it  on  a  bank  long  con- 
secrated to  the  purpose,  made  the  Deasil  *  around  the  departed. 
When  the  corpse  was  uplifted  to  be  borne  into  the  church 
another  united  yell  burst  from  the  assembled  multitude,  in 
which  the  deep  shout  of  warriors,  and  the  shrill  wail  of  females 

i'oined  their  notes  with  the  tremulous  voice  of  age,  and  the 
)abbling  cry  of  childhood.  The  coronach  was  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  shrieked,  as  the  body  was  carried  into  the  interior 
of  the  church,  where  only  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  leaders  of  the  clan,  were 
permitted  to  enter.f  The  last  yell  of  woe  was  so  terribly  loud, 
and  answered  by  so  many  hundred  echoes,  that  the  Glover 
instinctively  raised  his  hands  to  his  ears  to  shut  out,  or  deaden 
at  least,  a  sound  so  piercing.  He  kept  this  attitude,  while  the 
hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds,  scared  by  the  wild  scream,  had 
begun  to  settle  in  their  retreats,  when,  as  he  withdrew  his  hands 
a  voice  close  by  him  said, — 

"  Think  you  this,  Simon  Glover,  the  hymn  of  penitence 
and  praise,  with  which  it  becomes  poor  forlorn  man,  cast  out 
from  his  tenement  of  clay,  to  be  wafted  into  the  presence  of 
his  Maker?" 

The  Glover  turned,  and  in  the  old  man,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  who  stood  close  beside  him,  had  no  difficulty,  from  the 
clear  mild  eye,  and  the  benevolent  cast  of  features,  to  recognize 
the  Carthusian  monk.  Father  Clement,  no  longer  wearing  his 
monastic  habiliments,  but  wrapped  in  a  frieze  mantle,  and 
having  a  Highland  cap  on  his  head. 

*  A  rery  ancient  custom,  which  consists  in  going  three  times  round  the  body  of  a  dead 
or  hring  person,  imploring  blessings  upon  him.    The  Deasil  must  be  performed  sunways, 
that  is.  by  moving  from  right  to  left.     If  misfortune  is  imprecated  the  party  moves  withei^ 
-*^~s  (German,  wxdbksinn),  that  'n  against  tkt  stm,  from  left  to  right, 
t  Note  S.    Highkmd  Fvneral  CertOKmies. 
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It  may  be  recollected  that  the  Glover  regarded  this  man 
with  a  combined  feeling  of  respect  and  dislike — respect,  which 
his  judgment  could  not  deny  to  the  monk's  person  and  charac- 
ter, and  dislike,  which  arose  from  Father  Clement's  peculiar 
doctrines  being  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  exile,  and  his  own 
distress.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with  sentiments  of  unmixed 
satisfaction,  that  he  returned  the  greetings  of  the  Father,  and 
replied  to  the  reiterated  question.  What  he  thought  of  the 
funeral  rites,  which  were  discharged  in  so  wild  a  manner, — 
"  I  know  not,  my  good  Father ;  but  these  men  do  their  duty  to 
their  deceased  Chief  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors ; 
they  mean  to  express  their  regret  for  their  friend's  1(X5S,  and 
their  prayers  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf  ;  and  that  which  is  done 
of  good  will,  must,  to  my  thinking,  be  accepted  favorably. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  methinks  they  had  ere  now  been  en- 
lightened to  do  better." 

"  Thou  are  deceived,"  answered  the  monk.  **  God  has  sent 
his  light  amongst  us  all,  though  in  various  proportions ;  but 
man  wilfully  shuts  his  ejres  and  prefers  darkness.  This  be- 
nighted people  mingle  with  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church 
the  old  heathen  ceremonies  of  their  own  fathers,  and  thus  unite 
with  the  abominations  of  a  Church  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
power  the  cruel  and  bloody  ritual  of  savage  Paynims." 

"  Father,"  said  Simon,  abruptly,  "  methinks  your  presence 
were  more  useful  in  yonder  chapel,  aiding  your  brethren  in  the 
discharge  of  their  clerical  duties,  than  in  troubling  and  un- 
settling the  belief  of  an  humble,  though  ignorant  Christian, 
like  myself." 

"  And  wherefore  say,  good  brother,  that  I  would  unfix  thy 
principles  of  belief  ?  "  answered  Clement.  "  So  Heaven  deal 
with  me,  as,  were  my  life-blood  necessary  to  cement  the  mind 
of  any  man  to  the  holy  religion  he  professeth,  it  should  be 
freely  poured  out  for  the  purpose." 

"Your  speech  is  fair.  Father,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  Glover; 
"but  if  I  am  to  judge  the  doctrine  by  the  fruits.  Heaven  has 
punished  me  by  the  hand  of  the  Church,  for  having  hearkened 
thereto.  Ere  I  heard  you,  my  confessor  was  little  moved, 
though  I  might  have  owned  to  have  told  a  merry  tale  upon  the 
ale-bench,  even  if  a  friar  or  a  nun  were  the  subject.  If  at  a 
time  I  had  called  Father  Hubert  a  better  hunter  of  hares  than 
of  souls,  I  confessed  me  to  the  Vicar  Vinesauf,  who  laughed  and 
made  me  pay  a  reckoning  for  penance — or  if  I  had  said  that 
the  Vicar  Vinesauf  was  more  constant  to  his  cup  than  to  his 
breviairy,  I  confessed  me  to  Father  Hubert,  and  a  new  hawk< 
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tng-glove  made  all  well  again  ;  and  thus  I,  my  conscience,  and 
Mother  Church,  lived  together  on  terms  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  mutual  forbearance.  But  since  I  have  listened  to  you, 
Father  Clement,  this  goodly  union  is  broken  to  pieces,  and 
nothing  is  thundered  in  my  ear  but  purgatory  in  the  next 
world,  and  fire  and  fagot  in  this.  Therefore,  avoid  you.  Father 
Clement,  or  speak  to  those  who  can  understand  your  doctrine. 
I  have  no  heart  to  be  a  martyr;  I  have  never  in  my  whole  life 
had  courage  enough  so  much  as  to  snuff  a  candle  with  my 
fingers ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  minded  to  go  back  to 
Perth,  sue  out  my  pardon  in  the  spiritual  court,  carry  my  fagot 
to  the  gallows'  foot  in  token  of  recantation,  and  purchase  my- 
self once  more  the  name  of  a  good  Catholic,  were  it  at  the 
price  of  all  the  worldly  wealth  that  remains  to  me." 

"  You  are  angry,  my  dearest  brother,"  said  Clement ;  "  and 
repent  you  on  the  pinch  of  a  little  worldly  danger,  and  a  little 
worldly  loss,  for  the  good  thoughts  which  you  once  enter- 
tained." 

"  You  speak  at  ease.  Father  Clement,  since  I  think  you 
have  long  forsworn  the  wealth  and  goods  oi  the  world,  and  are 
prepared  to  yield  up  your  life,  when  it  is  demanded,  in  ex- 
change for  the  doctrine  you  preach  and  believe.  You  are  as 
ready  to  put  on  your  pitched  shirt  and  brimstone  head-gear,  as 
a  naked  man  is  to  go  to  hb  bed,  and  it  would  seem  you  have 
not  much  more  reluctance  to  the  ceremony.  But  I  still  wear 
that  which  clings  to  me.  My  wealth  is  still  my  own,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  it  is  a  decent  pittance  whereon  to  live — my  life, 
too,  is  that  of  a  hale  old  man  of  sixty,  who  is  in  no  haste  to 
bring  it  to  a  close — and  if  I  were  poor  as  Job,  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  must  I  not  still  cling  to  my  daughter,  whom  your 
doctrines  have  already  cost  so  dear  ? " 

"  Thy  daughter,  friend  Simon,"  said  the  Carthusian,  "  may 
be  truly  called  an  angel  upon  earth." 

"  Ay ;  and  by  listening  to  your  doctrines.  Father,  she  is 
now  like  to  be  called  on  to  be  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  to  be 
transported  thither  in  a  chariot  of  fire. ' 

"Nay,  my  good  brother,"  said  Clement,  "desist,!  pray 
you,  to  speak  of  what  you  little  understand.  Since  it  is  wast- 
ing time  to  show  thee  the  light  that  thou  chafest  against,  yet 
listen  to  that  which  I  have  to  say  touching  thy  daughter,  whose 
temporal  felicity,  though  I  weigh  it  not  even  for  an  instant  in 
die  scale  against  that  which  is  spiritual,  is  nevertheless,  in  its 
order  as  dear  to  Clement  Blair  as  to  her  own  father." 

The   tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  h«  spoke,  and 
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Simon  Glover  was  in  some  degree  mollified  as  he  again  ad 
dressed  him. 

"  One  would  think  thee,  Father  Clement,  the  kindest  and 
most  amiable  of  men  ;  how  comes  it  then,  that  thy  steps  are 
haunted  by  general  ill-will  wherever  thou  chancest  to  turn 
them  ?  I  could  lay  my  life  thou  have  contrived  already  to  of- 
fend yonder  half-score  of  poor  frairs  in  their  water-girdled 
cage,  and  that  you  have  been  prohibited  from  attendance  on 
the  funeral  ? " 

"Even  so,  my  son,"  said  the  Carthusian,  ''and  I  doubt 
whether  their  malice  will  suffer  me  to  remain  in  this  country. 
I  did  but  speak  a  few  sentences  about  the  superstition  and  folly 
of  frequenting  St  Fillan's  church,  to  detect  theft  by  means  of 
his  bell — of  bathing  mad  patients  in  his  pool,  to  cure  their  in- 
firmity of  mind--<ind  lo !  the  persecutors  have  cast  me  forth 
of  their  communion,  as  they  will  speedily  cast  mc  out  of  this 
life." 

"  Lo  you  there  now,"  said  the  Glover,  "  see  what  it  is  for  a 
man  that  cannot  take  a  warning  !  Well,  Father  Clement,  men 
will  not  cast  me  forth  unless  it  were  as  a  companion  of  yours. 
I  pray  you,  therefore,  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say  of  my 
daughter,  and  let  us  be  less  neighbors  than  we  have  been." 

"  This,  then,  brother  Simon,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with. 
This  young  Chief,  who  is  swollen  with  contemplation  of  his  own 
power  and  glory,  loves  one  thing  better  than  it  all,  and  that  is 
thy  daughter." 

"  He,  Conachar  !  "  exclaimed  Simon.  "  My  runagate  ap- 
prentice look  up  to  my  daughter !  " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Clement,  **  how  close  sits  our  worldly  pride, 
even  as  ivy  clings  to  the  wall,  and  cannot  be  separated  1 — Look 
up  to  thy  daughter,  good  Simon  ?  Alas,  no  !  The  Captain  of 
Clan  Quhele,  great  as  he  is,  and  greater  as  he  soon  expects  to 
be,  looks  down  to  the  daughter  of  the  Perth  burgess,  and  con- 
siders himself  demeaned  in  doing  so.  But,  to  use  his  own 
profane  expression,  Catharine  is  dearer  to  him  than  life  here, 
and  heaven  hereafter — he  cannot  live  without  her." 

"  Then  he  may  die,  if  he  lists,"  said  Simon  Glover,  "  for 
she  is  betrothed  to  an  honest  burgess  of  Perth  ;  and  I  would 
not  break  my  word  to  make  my  daughter  bride  to  the  Prince  of 
Scotland" 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  your  answer,"  replied  the  Monk ; 
"  I  would,  worthy  friend,  thou  couldst  carry  into  thy  spiritual 
concerns  some  part  of  that  daring  and  resolved  spirit  with 
which  thou  canst  direct  thy  temporal  affairs." 

"Hush    thee — hush,    Father  Clement!"    answered    tho 
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Glover ;  **  when  thou  fallest  into  that  vein  of  argument,  thy 
words  savor  of  blazing  tar,  and  that  is  a  scent  1  like  not.  As 
to  Catharine,  I  must  manage  as  I  can,  so  as  not  to  displease 
the  young  dignitary ;  but  well  is  it  for  me  that  she  is  far  be- 
yond his  reach." 

"  She  must  then  be  distant  indeed,"  said  the  Carthusian. 

"  And  now,  brother  Simon,  since  you  think  it  perilous  t6 
own  me  and  my  opinions,  I  must  walk  alone  with  my  own 
doctrines,  and  the  dangers  they  draw  on  me.  But  should  your 
eye,  less  blinded  than  it  now  is  by  worldly  hopes  and  fears, 
ever  turn  a  glance  back  on  him  who  soon  may  be  snatched 
from  you,  remember  tliat,  by  naught,  save  a  deep  sense  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  could 
Clement  Blair  have  learned  to  encounter,  nay,  to  provoke,  the 
animosity  of  the  powerful  and  inveterate,  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
the  jealous  and  timid,  to  walk  in  the  world  as  he  belonged  not 
to  i^  and  to  be  accounted  mad  of  men,  that  he  might,  if  pos- 
sible, win  souls  to  God.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  that  I  would 
comply  in  all  lawful  things,  to  conciliate  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  my  fellow-creatures  !  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  shunned  by 
the  worthy  as  an  infected  patient ;  to  be  persecuted  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  day  as  an  unbelieving  heretic ;  to  be  regarded 
with  horror  at  once  and  contempt  by  the  multitude,  who  con- 
sider me  as  a  madman,  who  maybe  expected  to  turn  mischiev- 
ous. But  were  all  these  evils  multiplied  an  hundred-fold,  the 
fire  within  must  not  be  stifled,  the  voice  which  says  within  me 
—Speak,  must  receive  obedience.  Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gospel,  even  should  I  at  length  preach  it  from  amidst 
the  pile  of  flames  1 " 

So  spoke  this  bold  witness ;  one  of  those  whom  Heaven 
raised  up  from  time  to  time,  to  preserve  amidst  the  most  igno- 
rant ages,  and  to  carry  down  to  those  which  succeed  them,  a 
manifestation  of  unadulterated  Christianity,  from  the  time  o' 
the  Apostles  to  the  age  when,  favored  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  Reformation  broke  out  in  full  splendor.  The 
selfish  policy  of  the  Glover  was  exposed  in  his  own  eyes ;  and 
he  felt  himself  contemptible  as  he  saw  the  Carthusian  turn 
from  him  in  all  the  hallowedness  of  resignation.  He  was  even 
conscious  of  a  momentary  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  preachers  philanthropy  and  disinterested  zeal ;  but  it 
glanced  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  a  dark  vault,  where 
there  lies  nothing  to  catch  the  blaze  ;  and  he  slowly  descended 
the  hill,  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  Carthusian, 
forgetdng  him  and  his  doctrines,  and  buried  in  anxious 
thonghts  about  his  child's  fate  and  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY  EIGHTH. 

What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  bhould  hare. 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great, 
And  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave. 

Btkon. 

The  funeral  obsequies  being  over,  the  same  flotilla  which 
had  proceeded  in  solemn  and  sad  array  down  the  lake,  pre- 
pared to  return  with  displayed  banners,  and  every  demonstra- 
tion of  mirth  and  joy ;  for  there  was  but  brief  time  to  celebrate 
festivals,  when  the  awful  conflict  betwixt  the  Clan  Quhele  and 
their  most  formidable  rivals  so  nearly  approached.  It  had 
been  agreed,  therefore^  that  the  funeral  feast  should  be 
blended  with  that  usually  given  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
young  Chief. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  this  arrangement,  as  con- 
taining an  evil  omen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  a  species 
of  recommendation,  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  High- 
landers, who,  to  this  day,  are  wont  to  mingle  a  degree  of  solemn 
mirth  with  their  mourning,  and  something  resembling  melan- 
choly with  their  mirth.  The  usual  aversion  to  speak  or  think  of 
those  have  been  beloved  and  lost,  is  less  known  to  this  grave 
and  enthusiastic  race,  than  it  is  to  others.  You  hear  not  only 
the  young  mention  (as  is  everywhere  usual)  the  merits  and  the 
character  of  parents,  who  have,  in  the  course  of  nature,  pre- 
deceased them  ;  but  the  widowed  partner  speaks  in  ordinary 
conversation,  of  the  lost  spouse,  and,  what  is  still  stranger, 
the  parents  allude  frequently  to  the  beauty  or  valor  of  the  child 
whom  they  have  interred.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  appear 
to  regard  the  separation  of  friends  by  death,  as  something  less 
absolute  and  complete  than  it  is  generally  esteemed  in  other 
countries,  and  converse  of  the  dear  connections,  who  have 
sought  the  grave  before  them,  as  if  they  had  gone  upon  a  long 
journey  in  which  they  themselves  must  soon  follow.  The 
funeral  feast,  therefore,  being  a  general  custom  throughout 
Scotland,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  to  share 
it,  unseemingly  mingled,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the 
festivities  which  hailed  the  succession  to  the  Chieftainship. 

The  barge  which  had  lately  borne  the  dead  to  the  grave. 
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nxy^  conveyed  the  young  Maclan  to  his  new  command ;  and 
luc  minstrels  sent  forth  their  gayest  notes  to  gratulate  Eachin's 
succession,  as  they  had  lately  sounded  their  most  doleful  dirges 
when  carrying  Gilchrist  to  his  grave.  From  the  attendant 
flotilla  rang  notes  of  triumph  and  jubilee,  instead  of  those  yells 
of  lamentation,  which  had  so  lately  disturbed  the  echoes  of 
Loch  Tay  ;  and  a  thousand  voices  hailed  the  youthful  Chief- 
tain as  he  stood  on  the  poop,  armed  at  all  points,  in  the  flower 
of  early  manhood,  beauty,  and  activity,  on  the  very  spot  where 
his  father's  corpse  had  so  lately  been  extended,  and  surrounded 
by  triumphant  friends,  as  that  had  been  by  desolate  mourners. 
One  boat  kept  closest  of  the  flotilla  to  the  honored  galley. 
Torquil  of  the  Oak,  a  grizzled  giant,  was  steersman ;  and  his 
eight  sons,  each  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind, 
pulled  the  oars.  Like  some  powerful  and  favorite  wolf-hound, 
unloosed  from  his  couples,  and  frolicking  around  a  liberal 
roaster,  the  boat  of  the  foster  brethren  passed  the  Chieftain's 
barge,  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  another,  and  even  rowed 
around  it,  as  if  in  extravagance  of  joy  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  animal  we  have  compared  it 
to,  they  made  it  dangerous  for  any  other  of  the  flotilla  to  ap- 
proach so  near  as  themselves,  from  the  risk  of  being  run  down 
by  their  impetuous  and  reckless  manoeuvres.  Raised  to  an 
eminent  rank  in  the  clan  by  the  succession  of  their  foster- 
brother  to  the  command  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  this  was  the 
tuniultuous  and  almost  terrible  mode  in  which  they  testified 
their  peculiar  share  in  their  Chiefs  triumph. 

Far  behind,  and  with  different  feelings,  on  the  part  ©f  one 
at  least  of  the  company,  came  the  small  boat,  in  which,  manned 
by  the  Booshalloch  and  one  of  his  sons,  Simon  Glover  was  a 
passenger. 

"  If  we  are  bound  for  the  head  of  the  lake,"  said  Simon  to 
his  friend,  "we  shall  hardly  be  there  for  hours." 

But  as  he  spoke,  the  crew  of  the  boat  of  the  foster  brethren, 
or  Leichtach,*  on  a  signal  from  the  Chief's  galley,  lay  on  their 
oars  until  the  Booshalloch's  boat  came  up,  and  throwing  on 
board  a  rope  of  hides,  which  Niel  made  fast  to  the  head  of  his 
skiff,  they  stretched  to  their  oars  once  more ;  and  notwith- 
standing they  had  the  small  boat  in  tow,  swept  through  the 
lake  wi3i  almost  the  same  rapidity  as  before.  The  skiff  was 
tugged  on  with  a  velocity  which  seemed  to  nazard  the  pulling 
her  under  water,  or  the  separation  of  her  head  from  her  other 
timbers. 

*£#.  Bodjr-gvard. 
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Simon  Glover  saw  with  anxiety  the  reckless  fury  of  their 
course,  and  the  bows  of  the  boat  occasionally  brought  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  level  of  the  water ;  and  though  his  friend 
Niel  Booshalloch  assured  him  it  was  all  done  in  special  honor, 
he  heartily  wished  his  voyage  might  have  a  safe  termination. 
It  had  so,  and  much  sooner  than  he  apprehended ;  for  the 
place  of  festivity  was  not  four  miles  distant  from  the  sepulchral 
island,  being  chosen  to  suit  the  Chieftain's  course,  which  lay 
to  the  south-east,  as  soon  as  the  banquet  should  be  concluded. 

A  bay  on  the  southern  side  of  Loch  Tay  presented  a  beau- 
tiful beach  of  sparkling  sand,  on  which  the  boats  might  land 
with  ease,  and  a  dry  meadow,  covered  with  turf,  verdant  con- 
sidering the  season,  behind  and  around  which  rose  high  banks, 
fringed  with  copsewood,  and  displaying  the  lavish  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment 

The  Highlanders,  well  known  for  ready  hatchet-men,  had 
constructed  a  long  arbor  or  silvan  banqueting-room,  capable  of 
receiving  two  hundred  men,  while  a  number  of  smaller  huts 
around  seemed  intended  for  sleeping  apartments.  The  up- 
rights, the  couples,  and  rooftree  of  the  temporary  hall,  were 
composed  of  mountain-pine,  still  covered  with  its  bark.  The 
frame-work  of  the  sides  was  of  planks  or  spars  of  the  same 
material,  closely  interwoven  with  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  fir 
and  other  evergreens,  which  the  neighboring  woods  afforded, 
while  the  hills  had  furnished  plenty  of  heath  to  form  the  roof. 
Within  this  silvan  palace  the  most  important  personages 
present  were  invited  to  hold  high  festival.  Others  of  less  note 
were  to  feast  in  various  long  sheds,  constructed  with  less  care ; 
and  tables  of  sod,  or  rough  planks,  placed  in  the  open  air, 
were  allotted  to  the  numberless  multitude.  At  a  distance  were 
to  be  seen  piles  of  glowing  charcoal  or  blazing  wood,  around 
which  countless  cooks  toiled,  bustled,  and  fretted,  like  so  many 
demons  working  in  their  native  element.  Pits,  wrought  in  the 
hill-side,  and  lined  with  heated  stones,  served  as  ovens  for 
stewing  immense  quantities  of  beef,  mutton,  and  venison — 
wooden  spits  supported  sheep  and  goats,  which  were  roasted 
entire ;  others  were  cut  into  joints,  and  seethed  in  caldrons 
made  of  the  animals'  own  skins  sewed  hastily  together,  and 
filled  with  water  ;  while  huge  quantities  of  pike,  trout,  salmon, 
and  char,  were  broiled  with  more  ceremony  on  glowing  embers. 
The  Glover  had  seen  many  a  Highland  banquet,  but  never  one 
the  preparations  for  which  were  on  such  a  scale  of  barbarous 
profusion. 

He  had  little  time,  however,  to  admire  the  scene  aroimd 
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him  ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach,  the  ..^ooshal* 
loch  observed  with  some  embarrassment,  that  as  they  had  not 
been  bidden  to  the  table  of  the  dais,  to  which  he  seemed  to 
have  expected  an  invitation,  they  had  best  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  the  inferior  bothies  or  booths ;  and  was  leading  the 
way  in  that  direction,  when  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  body- 
guards, appearing  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies,  who  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  herdsman,  much  relieved  ;  "  I 
thought  neither  the  stranger,  nor  the  man  that  has  my  charge, 
would  be  left  out  at  the  high  table." 

They  were  conducted  accordingly  into  the  ample  lodge,  with- 
in which  were  long  ranges  of  tables  already  mostly  occupied  by 
the  guests,  while  those  who  acted  as  domestics  were  placing 
upon  them  the  abundant  though  rude  materials  of  the  festival. 
The  young  Chief,  although  he  certainly  saw  the  Glover  and 
the  herdsman  enter,  did  not  address  any  personal  salute  to 
either,  and  their  places  were  assigned  them  in  a  distant  corner, 
far  beneath  the  Salt  (a  huge  piece  of  antique  silver-plate),  the 
only  article  of  value  that  the  table  displayed,  and  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Clan  as  a  species  of  palladium,  only  produced 
and  used  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  present. 

The  Booshalloch,  somewhat  discontented,  muttered  to  Si- 
mon as  he  took  his  place — "  These  are  changed  days,  friend. 
His  father,  rest  his  soul,  would  have  spoken  to  us  both ;  but 
these  are  bad  manners  which  he  has  learned  among  you  Sas- 
senachs  in  the  Low  Country." 

To  this  remark  the  Glover  did  not  think  it  necessary  to^ re- 
ply ;  instead  of  which  he  adverted  to  the  evergreens,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  skins  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bower  was  decorated.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  these  ornaments  was  a  number  of  Highland  shirts  of  mail, 
with  steel  bonnets,  battle-axes,  and  two-handed  swords  to 
match,  which  hung  around  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  to- 
gether with  targets  highly  and  richly  embossed.  Each  mail- 
shirt  was  hung  over  a  well-dressed  stag's  hide,  which  at  once 
displayed  the  armor  to  advantage,  and  saved  it  from  suffering 
by  damp. 

"  These,*'  whispered  the  Booshalloch,  "  are  the  arms  of  the 
chosen  champions  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  They  are  twenty-nine 
in  number,  as  you  see,  Eachin  himself  being  the  thirtieth,  who 
wears  his  armor  to-day,  else  had  there  been  thirty.  And  he 
has  not  got  such  a  good  hauberk  after  all,  as  he  should  wear 
on  Palm  Sunday.  These  nine  suits  of  harness,  of  such  large 
size,  are  for  the  Leichtach,  from  whom  so  much  is  expected* 
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**  And  these  goodly  deer-hides,"  said  Simon,  the  spirit  of  his 
profession  awakening  at  the  sight  of  the  goods  in  which  he 
traded — "  think  you  the  Chief  will  be  disposed  to  chaffer  for 
them  ? — they  are  in  demand  for  the  doublets  which  knights 
wear  under  their  armor." 

**  Did  I  not  pray  you,"  said  Niel  Booshalloch,  "  to  say  noth- 
ing on  that  subject  ? " 

"  It  is  the  mail-shirts  I  speak  of,"  said  Simon — "may  I  ask 
if  any  of  them  were  made  by  our  'celebrated  Perth  armorer, 
called  Henry  of  the  Wynd  ? " 

"  Thou  art  more  unlucky  than  before,"  said*  Niel ;  "  that 
man's  nam«  is  to  Eachin's  temper  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the 
lake  ;  yet  no  man  knows  for  what  cause." 

"  I  can  guess,"  thought  our  Glover,  but  gave  no  utterance 
to  the  thought ;  and,  having  twice  lighted  on  unpleasant  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  he  prepared  to  apply  himself,  like  those 
around  him,  to  his  food,  without  starting  another  topic. 

We  have  said  as  much  of  the  preparations  as  may  lead  the 
reader  to  conclude,  that  the  festival,  in  respect  of  the  quality  of 
the  food,  was  of  the  most  rude  description ;  consisting  chiefly 
of  huge  joints  of  meat,  which  were  consumed  with  little  respect 
to  the  fasting  season,  although  several  of  the  friars  of  the 
Island  Convent  graced  and  hallowed  the  board  by  their  pres- 
ence. The  platters  were  of  wood,  and  so  were  the  hooped 
cogues  or  cups,  out  of  which  the  guests  quaffed  their  liquor,  as 
also  the  broth  or  juice  of  the  meat,  which  was  held  a  delicacy. 
There  were  also  various  preparations  of  milk  which  were  highly 
esteemed,  and  were  eaten  out  of  similar  vessels.  Bread  was  the 
scarcest  article  at  the  banquet,  but  the  Glover  and  his  patron 
Niel  were  served  with  two  small  loaves  expressly  for  their  own 
use.  In  eating,  as  indeed  was  then  the  case  all  over  Britain, 
the  guests  used  their  knives  called  skenes,  or  the  large  pon- 
iards named  dirks,  without  troubling  themselves  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  might  occasionally  have  served  different  or  more 
fatal  purposes. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  stood  a  vacant  seat,  elevated 
a  step  or  two  above  the  floor.  It  was  covered  with  a  canopy 
of  holly  boughs  and  ivy,  and  there  rested  against  it  a  sheathed 
sword  and  a  folded  banner.  This  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
deceased  Chieftain,  and  was  left  vafcant  in  honor  of  him. 
E^chin  occupied  a  lower  chair  on  the  right  hand  of  the  place 
of  honor. 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  mistaken  who  should  follow 
out  this  description,  by  supposing  that  the  guests  behaved  like 
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a  herd  of  hungry  wolves,  rushing  upon  a  feast  rarely  offered  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Clan  Quhele  conducted  them- 
selves with  that  species  of  courteous  reserve  and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  others,  which  is  often  found  in  primitive  nations, 
especially  such  as  are  always  in  arms  ;  because  a  general  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  courtesy  is  necessary  to  prevent  quar- 
rels, bloodshed,  and  death.  The  guests  took  the  places  assigned 
them  by  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  who,  acting  as  Marischal  Taeh^ 
L  e.,  sewer  of  the  mess,  touched  with  a  white  wand,  without 
speaking  a  word,  the  place  where  each  was  to  sit.  Thus 
placed  in  order,  the  company  patiently  awaited  for  the  portion 
assigned  them,  which  was  distributed  among  them  by  the 
Leichtach ; — the  bravest  men,  or  more  distinguished  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  being  accommodated  with  a  double  mess,  emphat- 
ically called  bieyfir^  or  the  portion  of  a  man.  When  the  sewers 
themselves  had  seen  every  one  served,  they  resumed  their 
places  at  the  festival,  and  were  each  served  with  one  of  these 
larger  messes  of  food.  Water  was  placed  within  each  man's 
reach,  and  a  handful  of  soft  moss  served  the  purposes  of  a  ta- 
ble-napkin, so  that,  as  at  an  Eastern  banquet,  the  hands  were 
washed  as  often  as  the  mess  was  changed.  For  amusement, 
the  bard  recited  the  praises  of  the  deceased  Chief  and  ex- 
pressed the  clan's  confidence  in  the  blossoming  virtues  of  his 
successor.  The  Seanachie  recited  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe, 
which  they  traced  to  the  race  of  the  Dalriads ;  the  harpers 
played  within,  while  the  war-pipes  cheered  the  multitude  with- 
out. The  conversation  among  the  guests  was  grave,  subdued, 
and  civil — no  jest  was  attempted  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  very 
gentle  pleasantry,  calculated  only  to  excite  a  passing  smile. 
There  were  no  raised  voices,  no  contentious  arguments  ;  and 
Simon  Glover  had  heard  a  hundred  times  more  noise  at  a 
guild-feast  in  Perth,  than  was  made  on  this  occasion  by  two 
hundred  wild  mountaineers. 

Even  the  liquor  itself  did  not  seem  to  raise  the  festive  party 
above  the  same  tone  of  decorous  gravity.  It  was  of  various 
kinds — ^wine  appeared  in  very  small  quantities,  and  was  served 
out  only  to  the  principal  guests,  among  which  honored  number 
Simon  Glover  was  again  included.  The  wine  and  the  two 
wheaten  loaves  were,  indeed,  the  only  marks  of  notice  which 
he  received  during  the  feast ;  but  Niel  Booshalloch,  jealous  of 
his  master's  reputation  for  hospitality,  failed  not  to  enlarge  on 
them  as  proofs  of  high  distinction.  Distilled  liquors,  since  so 
generally  used  in  the  Highlands,  were  then  comparatively  un- 
known.   The  usquebaugh  was  circulated  in  small  quantities, 
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and  was  highly  flavored  with  a  decoction  of  saffron  and  other 
herbs,  so  as  to  resemble  a  medicinal  potion  rather  tl)an  a  fes- 
tive cordial.  Cider  and  mead  were  seen  at  the  entertainment ; 
but  ale,  brewed  in  great  quantities  for  the  purpose,  and  flowing 
round  without  restriction,  was  the  liquor  generally  used,  and 
that  was  drunk  with  a  moderation  much  less  known  among 
the  more  modern  Highlanders.  A  cup  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Chieftain  was  the  first  pledge  solemnly  proclaimed 
after  the  banquet  was  finished  ;  and  a  low  murmur  of  benedic- 
tions was  heard  from  the  company,  while  the  monks  alone,  up- 
lifting their  united  voices,  sung  Requiem  etemam  dona.  An  un- 
usual silence  followed,  as  if  something  extraordinary  was  ex- 
pected, when  Eachin  arose,  with  a  bold  and  manly  yet  modest 
grace,  and  ascended  the  vacant  seat  or  throne,  saying  with  dig- 
nity and  firmness — 

"  This  seat  and  my  father's  inheritance  I  claim  as  my  right 
— so  prosper  me  God  and  St.  Barr !  " 

"  How  will  you  rule  your  father's  children  ? "  said  an  old 
man,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased. 

"  I  will  defend  them  with  my  father's  sword,  and  distribute 
justice  to  them  under  my  father's  banner." 

The  old  man,  with  a  trembling  hand,  unsheathed  the  ponder- 
ous weapon,  and  holding  it  by  the  blade,  offered  the  hilt  to  the 
young  Chieftain's  grasp  ;  at  the  same  time  Torquil  of  the  Oak 
unfurled  the  pennon  of  the  tribe,  and  swung  it  repeatedly  over 
Eachin's  head,  who,  with  singular  grace  and  dexterity,  brand- 
ished the  huge  claymore  as  in  its  defence.  The  guests  raised 
a  yelling  shout,  to  testify  their  acceptance  of  the  patriarchal 
Chief  who  claimed  their  allegiance,  nor  was  there  any  who,  in 
the  graceful  and  agile  youth  before  them,  was  disposed  to  rec- 
ollect the  subject  of  sinister  vaticinations.  As  he  stood  in 
glittering  mail,  resting  on  the  long  sword,  and  acknowledging 
by  gracious  gestures  the  acclamations  which  rent  the  air  with- 
in, without,  and  around,  Simon  Glover  was  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  this  majestic  figure  was  that  of  the  same  lad  whom  he 
had  often  treated  with  little  ceremony,  and  began  to  have  some 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  having  done  so.  A 
general  burst  of  minstrelsy  succeeded  to  the  acclamations,  and 
rock  and  greenwood  rang  to  harp  and  pipes,  as  lately  to  shout 
and  yell  of  woe. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  progress  of  the  inaugural 
feast,  or  detail  the  pledges  that  were  quaffed  to  former  heroes 
of  the  clan,  and  above  all  to  the  twenty-nine  brave  Gallowglasses 
ttbo  were  to  fight  in  the  approaching  conflict,  under  the  eye  and 
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leading  of  their  young  Chief.  The  bards,  assuming,  in  old  times, 
the  prophetic  character  combined  with  their  own,  ventured  to 
assure  them  of  the  most  distinguished  victory,  and  to  predict 
the  fury  with  which  the  Blue  Falcon,  the  emblem  of  the  Clan 
Quhele,  should  rend  to  pieces  the  Mountain-cat,  the  well-known 
badge  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

It  was  approaching  sunset,  when  a  bowl,  called  the  grace- 
cup,  made  of  oak,  hooped  with  silver,  was  handed  round  the 
table  as  the  signal  of  dispersion,  although  it  was  left  free  to 
any  who  chose  a  longer  carouse  to  retreat  to  any  of  the  outer 
bothies.  As  for  Simon  Glover,  the  Booshalloch  conducted  him 
to  a  small  hut,  contrived,  it  would  seem,  for  the  use  of  a  single 
individual,  where  a  bed  of  heath  and  moss  was  arranged  as  wel) 
as  the  season  would  permit,  and  an  ample  supply  of  such  deli* 
cacies  as  the  late  feast  afforded,  showed  that  all  care  had  been 
taken  for  the  inhabitant's  accommodation. 

**  Do  not  leave  this  hut,"  said  the  Booshalloch,  taking  leav« 
of  his  friend  and  prot^g^ ;  "  this  is  your  place  of  rest.  But 
apartments  are  lost  on  such  a  night  of  confusion,  and  if  the 
badger  leaves  his  hole  the  tod  *  will  creep  into  it." 

To  Simon  Glover  this  arrangement  was  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. He  had  been  wearied  by  the  noise  of  the  day,  and 
felt  desirous  of  repose.  After  eating,  therefore,  a  morsel, 
which  his'  appetite  scarce  required,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  wine 
to  expel  the  cold,  he  muttered  his  evening  prayer  wrapt  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  and  lay  down  on  a  couch  which  old  acquaint- 
ance had  made  familiar  and  easy  to  him.  The  hum  and  mur- 
mur, and  even  the  occasional  shouts,  of  some  of  the  festive 
multitude  who  continued  revelling  without,  did  not  long  in- 
terrupt his  repose ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  was  as  fast 
asleep  as  if  he  had  lain  in  his  own  bed  in  Curfew  Street. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINTH. 

Still  harping  on  my  daughter. 

Hamlbt. 

Two  hours  before  the  black-cock  crew,  Simon  Glover  was 
wakened  by  a  well-known  voice,  which  called  him  by  name. 
'*  What,  Conachar  1 "  he  replied,  as  he  started  from  sleeps 

•  Tod,  Scotiiu  fxxr  fos. 
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^*  is  the  morning  so  far  advanced  ? "  and  raising  his  eyes,  the 
person  of  whom  he  was  dreaming  stood  before  him  ;  and  at 
the  same  moment,  the  events  of  yesterday  rushing  on  his  rec- 
ollection, he  saw  with  surprise  that  the  vision  retained  the 
form  which  sleep  had  assigned  it,  and  it  was  not  the  mail-clad 
Highland  Chief,  with  claymore  in  hand,  as  he  had  seen  him 
the  preceding  night,  but  Conachar  of  Curfew  Street,  in  his 
humble  apprentice's  garb,  holding  in  his  hand  a  switch  of 
oak.  An  apparition  would  not  more  have  surprised  our  Perth 
burgher.  As  he  giised  with  wonder,  the  youth  turned  upon  Him 
a  piece  of  lighted  bog-wood  which  he  carried  in  a  lantern,  and 
to  his  waking  exclamation  replied, — 

**  Even  so,  father  Simon ;  it  is  Conachar,  come  to  renew 
our  old  acquaintance,  when  our  intercourse  will  attract  least 
notice." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  a  trestle  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  chair,  and  placing  the  lantern  beside  him,  proceeded 
in  the  most  friendly  tone. 

*'  I  have  tasted  of  thy  good  cheer  many  a  day,  father  Simon 
— I  trust  thou  hast  found  no  lack  in  my  family  ? " 

"  None  whatever,  Eachin  Maclan,  answered  the  Glover, — 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  Celtic  language  and  manners  rejects  all 
honorary  titles  ;  "  it  was  even  too  good  for  this  fasting  season, 
and  much  too  good  for  me,  since  I  must  be  ashamed  to  think 
how  hard  you  fared  in  Curfew  Street." 

"  Even  too  well,  to  use  your  own  word,"  said  Conachar, 
"  for  the  deserts  of  an  idle  apprentice,  and  for  the  wants  of  a 
young  Highlander.  But  yesterday,  if  there  was,  as  I  trust, 
enough  of  food,  found  you  not,  good  Glover,  some  lack  o£ 
courteous  welcome  ?  Excuse  it  not, — I  know  you  did  so.  But 
I  am  young  in  authority  with  my  people,  and  I  must  not  too 
early  draw  their  attention  to  the  period  of  my  residence  in  the 
Lowlands,  which,  however,  I  can  never  forget." 

*'  I  understand  the  cause  entirely,"  said  Simon ;  "  and  there- 
fore it  is  unwillingly,  and  as  it  were  by  force,  that  I  have  made 
so  early  a  visit  hither." 

"  Hush,  father,  hush  !  It  is  well  you  are  come  to  see  some 
of  my  Highland  splendor  while  it  yet  sparkles — Return  after 
Palm  Sunday,  and  who  knows  whom  or  what  you  may  find  in 
the  territories  we  now  possess !  The  Wild-cat  may  have  made 
his  lodge  where  the  banqueting  bower  of  Maclan  now  stands." 

The  young  Chief  was  silent,  and  pressed  the  top  of  the  rod 
to  his  lips,  as  if  to  guard  against  uttering  more. 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Eachin,"  said  Simon,  in  that 
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ra^e  way  in  which  lukewarm  comforters  endeavor  to  turn  the 
reflections  of  their  friends  from  the  consideration  of  inevitable 
danger. 

"  There  is  fear,  and  there  is  peril  of  utter  ruin,"  answered 
Eachin;  "and  there  is  positive  certainty  of  great  loss.  I 
marvel  my  father  consented  to  this  wily  proposal  of  Albany. 
I  would  MacGillie  Chattanach  would  agree  with  me,  and  then, 
instead  of  wasting  our  best  blood  against  each  other,  we  would 
go  down  together  to  Strathmore,  and  kill  and  take  possession. 
I  would  rule  at  Perth,  and  he  at  Dundee,  and  all  the  Great 
Strath  should  be  our  own  to  the  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
Such  is  the  policy  I  have  caught  from  your  old  gray  head, 
Father  Simon,  when  holding  a  trencher  at  thy  back,  and  listen- 
ing to  thy  evening  talk  with  Bailie  Craigdallie." 

"  The  tongue  is  well  called  an  unruly  member,"  thought  the 
Glover.  "  Here  have  I  been  holding  a  candle  to  the  devil,  to 
show  him  the  way  to  mischief." 

But  he  only  said  aloud,  "  These  plans  come  too  late." 

"  Too  late  indeed ! "  answered  Eachin.  "  The  indentures 
of  battle  are  signed  by  our  marks  and  seals  ;  the  burning  hate 
of  the  Clan  Quhele  and  Clan  Chattan  is  blown  up  to  an  inex- 
tinguishable flame  by  mutual  insults  and  boasts.  Yes,  the  time 
is  passed  by. — But  to  thine  own  affairs,  Father  Glover.  It  is 
religion  that  has  brought  thee  hither,  as  I  learn  from  Niel 
Booshalloch.  Surely,  my  experience  of  thy  prudence  did  not 
lead  me  to  suspect  thee  of  any  quarrel  with  Mother  Church. 
As  for  my  old  acquaintance,  Father  Clement,  he  is  one  oi  those 
who  hunt  after  the  crown  of  mart}Tdom,  and  think  a  stake, 
surrounded  with  blazing  fagots,  better  worth  embracing  than  a 
willing  bride.  He  is  a  very  knight-errant,  in  defence  oi  bis 
religious  notions,  and  does  battle  wherever  he  comes.  He  hiih 
already  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  Sibyl's  Isle  yonder,  abo^: 
some  point  of  doctrine — Hast  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  answered  Simon  ;  **  but  we  spoke  little  togethe* 
the  time  being  pressing." 

"  He  may  have  said  that  there  is  a  third  person, — one  more 
likely,  I  think,  to  be  a  true  fugitive  for  religion,  than  eithei 
you,  a  shrewd  citizen,  or  he,  a  wrangling  preacher, — who  would 
oe  right  heartily  welcome  to  share  our  protection  ? — Thou  an 
dull,  man,  and  wilt  not  guess  my  meaning — thy  daughtei 
Catharine?" 

These  last  words  the  young  Chief  spoke  in  English  ;  and 
he  continued  the  conversation  in  that  language,  as  if  apprehen- 
sive of  being  overheard ;  and,  indeed,  as  if  under  the  sense  of 
some  involuntary  hesitation. 
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**  My  daughter  Catharine,"  said  the  Glover,  remembering 
what  the  Carthusian  had  told  him,  **  is  well  and  safe." 

"  But  where,  or  with  whom  ?  "  said  the  young  Chief.  "  And 
wherefore  came  she  not  with  you  ?  Think  you  the  Clan  Quhele 
have  no  calliachs,*  as  active  as  old  Dorothy,  whose  hand  has 
warmed  my  haffits  t  before  now,  to  wait  upon  the  daughter  of 
their  Chieftain's  master  ?  " 

"  Again  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Glover,  *'  and  doubt  neither 
your  power  nor  your  will  to  protect  my  daughter,  as  well  as  my- 
self. But  an  honorable  lady,  the  friend  of  Sir  Patrick  Charteris, 
hath  offered  her  a  safe  place  of  refuge,  without  the  risk  of  a 
toilsome  journey  through  a  desolate  and  distracted  country." 

"  Oh,  ay, — Sir  Patrick  Charteris,"  said  Eachin,  in  a  more 
reserved  and  distant  tone — "  he  must  be  preferred  to  all  men, 
without  doubt ;  he  is  your  friend,  I  think  ? " 

Simon  Glover  longed  to  punish  this  affectation  of  a  boy,  who 
had  been  scolded  four  times  a  day  for  running  into  the  street 
to  see  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  ride  past;  but  he  checked  his 
spirit  of  repartee,  and  simply  said, — 

"  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  has  been  Provost  of  Perth  for  seven 
years;  and  it  is  likely  is  so  still,  since  the  magistrates  are 
elected,  not  in  Lent,  but  at  St.  Martinmas." 

"  Ah,  Father  Glover,"  said  the  youth,  in  his  kinder  and 
more  familiar  mode  of  address,  "  you  are  so  used  to  see  the 
sumptuous  shows  and  pageants  of  Perth,  that  you  would  but 
little  relish  our  barbarous  festival  in  comparison.  What  didst 
thou  think  of  our  ceremonial  of  yesterday.? " 

"  It  was  noble  and  touching,"  said  the  Glover ;  "  and  to  me, 
who  knew  your  father,  most  especially  so.  When  you  rested 
on  the  sword,  and  looked  around  you,  methought  I  saw  mine 
old  friend  Gilchrist  Maclan  arisen  from  the  dead,  and  renewed 
m  years  and  in  strength." 

"  I  plaved  my  part  there  boldly,  I  trust ;  and  showed  little 
of  that  paltry  apprentice  boy,  whom  you  used  to— use  just  as 
fte  deserved." 

"  Eachin  resembles  Conachar,"  said  the  Glover,  "  no  more 
than  a  salmon  resembles  a  par,  though  men  sav  they  are  the 
6anie  fish  in  a  different  state ;  or  than  a  butterfly  resembles  a 
grub." 

"  Thinkest  thou  that  while  I  was  taking  upon  me  the  power 
which  all  women  love,  I  would  have  been  myself  an  object  for 
a  maiden's  eye  to  rest  upon  t  To  speak  plain,  what  would 
Catharine  have  thought  of  me  in  the  ceremonial  ?" 

*  Old  women.  t  ^  «•  Boxad  my  ^&i^ 
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^  We  approach  the  shallows  now/'  thought  Simon  Glover ; 
"  and  without  nice  pilotage,  we  drive  right  on  shore." 

"  Most  women  like  show,  Eachin  ;  but  I  think  my  daughter 
Catharine  be  an  exception.  She  would  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  her  household  friend  and  playmate ;  but  she  would 
not  value  the  splendid  Maclan,  Captain  of  Clan  Quhele,  more 
than  the  orphan  Conachar." 

"  She  is  ever  generous  and  disinterested,"  replied  the  young 
Chief.  "But  yourself,  father,  have  seen  the  world  for  many 
more  years  than  she  has  done,  and  can  better  form  a  judgment 
what  power  and  wealth  do  for  those  who  enjoy  them.  Think, 
and  speak  sincerely,  what  would  be  your  own  thoughts,  if  you 
saw  your  Catharine  standing  under  yonder  canopy,  with  the 
command  over  a  hundred  hUls,  and  the  devoted  obedience  of 
ten  thousand  vassals ;  and  as  the  price  of  these  advantages, 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  man  who  loves  her  the  best  in  the  world  ? " 

**  Meaning  in  your  own,  Conachar } "  said  Simon. 

"  Ay,  Conachar  call  me — I  love  the  name,  since  it  was  by 
that  I  have  been  known  to  Catharine.'' 

"  Sincerely,  then,"  said  the  Glover,  endeavoring  to  give 
the  least  offensive  turn  to  his  reply,  "  my  inmost  thought  would 
be  the  earnest  wish  that  Catharine  and  I  were  sale  in  our 
humble  booth  in  Curfew  Street,  with  Dorothy  for  our  only 
vassal." 

"  And  with  poor  Conachar  also,  I  trust  ?  You  would  not 
leave  him  to  pine  away  in  solitary  grandeur  ?  " 

"  I  would  not,"  answered  the  Glover,  "  wish  so  ill  to  the 
Clan  Quhele,  mine  ancient  friends,  as  to  deprive  them,  at  the 
moment  of  emergency,  of  a  brave  young  Chief,  and  that  Chief 
of  the  fame  which  he  is  about  to  acquire  at  their  head  in  the 
approaching  conflict." 

Eachin  bit  his  lip,  to  suppress  his  irritated  feelings,  as  he 
replied, — "  Words — words,— empty  words,  father  Simon.  You 
fear  the  Clan  Quhele  more  than  you  love  them,  and  you  sup- 
pose their  indignation  would  be  formidable,  should  their  Chief 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  burgess  of  Perth." 

"  And  if  I  do  fear  such  an  issue,  Hector  Maclan,  have  I 
not  reason  ?  How  have  ill-assorted  marriages  had  issue  in  the 
House  of  MacCallanmore,  in  that  of  the  powerful  MacLeans, 
nay,  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  themselves  ?  What  has  ever 
come  of  them  but  divorce  and  exheredation — sometimes  worse 
fate — to  the  ambitious  intruder?  You  could  not  marry  my 
child  before  a  priest,  and  you  could  only  wed  her  with  your  left 
hand ;  and  I  " — he  checked  the  strain  of  impetuosity  which  the 
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subject  inspired,  and  concluded, — "  And  I  am  an  honest,  though 
humble  burgher  of  Perth,  who  would  rather  my  child  were  the 
lawful  and  undoubted  spouse  of  a  citizen  in  my  own  rank,  than 
the  licensed  concubine  of  a  monarch." 

"  I  will  wed  Catharine  before  the  priest  and  before  the 
world, — before  the  altar  and  before  the  black  stones  of  lona," 
said  the  impetuous  young  man.  "  She  is  the  love  of  my  youth, 
and  there  is  not  a  tie  in  religion  or  honor,  but  I  will  bind  my- 
self by  them  !  I  have  sounded  my  people.  If  we  do  btit  win 
this  combat — and,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  Catharine,  we 
SHALL  win  it — my  heart  tells  me  so — I  shall  be  so  ro»:cn  lord 
over  their  affections,  that  were  I  to  take  a  bride  from  th<»  alms- 
house, so  it  was  my  pleasure,  they  would  hail  her  as  i^  6he  were 
a  daughter  of  MacCallanmore.  — But  you  reject  my  suit  ?  "  said 
Eachin,  sternly. 

'*  You  put  words  of  offence  in  my  mouth,"  said  the  old  man, 
**  and  may  next  punish  me  for  them,  since  I  am  wholly  in  your 
power.  But,  with  my  consent,  my  daughter  shall  never  wed, 
save  in  her  own  degree.  Her  heart  would  break  amid  the  con- 
stant wars  and  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  connect  themselves 
with  your  lot.  If  you  really  love  her,  and  recollect  her  dread 
of  strife  and  combat,  you  would  not  wish  her  to  be  subjected 
to  the  train  of  military  horrors  in  which  you,  like  your  father, 
must  needs  be  inevitably  and  eternally  engaged.  Choose  a 
bride  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  mountain-chiefs,  my  son,  or 
fiery  Lowland  nobles.  You  are  fair,  young,  rich,  highborn,  and 
powerful,  and  will  not  woo  in  vain.  You  will  readily  find  one 
who  will  rejoice  in  your  conquests,  and  cheer  you  under  defeat 
To  Catharine,  the  one  would  be  as  frightful  as  the  other.  A 
warrior  must  wear  a  steel  gauntlet — a  glove  of  kid-skin  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  hour." 

A  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the  young  Chief,  lately 
animated  with  so  much  fire. 

"  Farewell,"  he  said,  "  the  only  hope,  which  could  have 
lighted  me  to  fame  or  victory ! " — He  remained  for  a  space 
silent,  and  intensely  thoughtful,  with  downcast  eyes,  a  lowering 
brow,  and  folded  arms.  At  length  he  raised  his  hands,  and 
said,  "  Father, — for  such  you  have  been  to  me, — I  am  about  to 
tell  you  a  secret.  Reason  and  Pride  both  advise  me  to  be 
silent,  but  Fate  urges  me,  and  must  be  obeyed.  I  am  about  to 
lodge  in  you  the  deepest  and  dearest  secret  that  man  ever  con- 
fided to  man.  But  beware — end  this  conference  how  it  will — 
beware  how  you  ever  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  I  am  now  to 
trust  to  you ;  for  know,  that  were  you  to  do  so  in  the  most 
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remote  corner  of  Scotland,  I  have  ears  to  hear  it  even  there, 
and  a  hand  and  poniard  to  reach  a  traitor's  bosom. — I  am — 
but  the  word  will  not  out !  " 

"  Do  not  speak  it  then/'  said  the  prudent  Glover ;  "  a 
secret  is  no  longer  safe  when  it  crosses  the  lips  of  him  who 
owns  it ;  and  I  desire  not  a  confidence  so  dangerous  as  you 
menace  me  with." 

"  Ay,  but  I  must  speak,  and  you  must  hear,"  said  the  youth 
"  In  this  age  of  battle,  father,  you  have  yourself  been  a  com- 
batant ? " 

"  Once  only,"  replied  Simon,  "  when  the  Southron  assaulted 
the  Fair  Cit}'.  I  was  summoned  to  take  my  part  in  the  defence, 
as  my  tenure  required,  like  that  of  other  craftsmen,  who  are 
bound  to  keep  watch  and  ward." 

"  And  how  felt  you  upon  that  matter  ? "  inquired  the  young 
Chiei 

"  What  can  that  import  to  the  present  business  ? "  said 
Simon,  in  some  surprise. 

"Much,  else  I  had  not  asked  the  question,"  answered 
Eachin,  in  the  tone  of  haughtiness  which  from  time  to  time  he 
assumed. 

"  An  old  man  is  easily  brought  to  speak  of  olden  times,"  said 
Simon,  not  unwilling,  on  an  instant's  reflection,  to  lead  the  con- 
versation away  from  the  subject  of  his  daughter,  "  and  I  must 
needs  confess,  my  feelings  were  much  short  of  the  high  cheerful 
confidence,  nay,  the  pleasure,  with  which  I  have  seen  other  men 
go  to  battle.  My  life  and  profession  were  peaceful ;  and  though 
I  have  not  wanted  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  the  time  demanded 
it,  yet  I  have  seldom  slept  worse  than  the  night  before  that  on- 
slaught. My  ideas  were  harrowed  by  the  tales  we  were  told  . 
(nothing  short  of  the  truth)  about  the  Saxon  archers  ;  how  they 
drew  shafts  of  a  cloth- yard  length,  and  used  bows  a  third  longer 
than  ours.  When  I  fell  into  a  broken  slumber,  if  but  a  straw 
in  the  mattress  pricked  my  side,  I  started  and  waked,  thinking 
an  English  arrow  was  quivering  in  my  body.  In  the  morning, 
as  I  began  for  very  weariness  to  sink  into  some  repose,  I  was 
waked  by  the  tolling  of  the  common  bell,  which  called  us 
burghers  to  the  walls ;  I  never  heard  its  sound  peal  so  like  a 
passing  knell  before  or  aince." 

"  Go  on — what  further  chanced.^ "  demanded  Eachin. 

"  I  did  on  my  harness,"  said  Simon,  ''  such  as  it  was — took 
my  mother's  blessing,  a  high-spirited  woman,  who  spoke  of 
my  father's  actions  for  the  honor  of  the  Fair  Town.  This 
heartened  me,  and  I  felt  still  bolder  when  I  found  myself  ranked 
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among  the  other  crafts,  all  bowmen,  for  thou  knowest  the  Perth 
citizens  have  good  skill  in  archery.  We  were  dispersed  on 
the  walls,  several  knights  and  squires  in  armor  of  proof  being 
mingled  amongst  us,  who  kept  a  bold  countenance,  confident  per- 
haps in  their  harness,  and  informed  us,  for  our  encouragement, 
that  they  would  cut  down  with  their  swords  and  axes  any  of 
those  who  should  attempt  to  quit  their  post  I  was  kindly  as- 
sured of  this  myself  by  the  old  Kempe  of  Kinfauns,  as  he  was 
called,  this  good  Sir  Patrick's  father,  then  our  Provost  He 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Red  Rover,  Tom  of  Longueville,  and  a 
likely  man  to  keep  his  word,  which  he  addressed  to  me  in 
especial,  because  a  night  of  much  discomfort  may  have  made 
me  look  paler  than  usual ;  and,  besides,  I  was  but  a  lad/* 

"And  did  his  exhortation  add  to  your  fear,  or  your  resolu- 
tion ? "  said  Eachin,  who  seemed  very  attentive. 

"  To  my  resolution,"  answered  Simon  ;  "  for  I  think  nothing 
can  make  a  man  so  bold  to  face  one  danger  at  some  distance  in 
his  front,  as  the  knowledge  of  another  close  behind  him,  to  push 
him  forward.  Well — I  mounted  the  walls  in  tolerable  heart, 
and  was  placed  with  others  on  the  Spey  Tower,  being  accounted 
a  good  bowman.  But  a  very  cold  fit  seized  me  as  I  saw  the 
English,  in  great  order,  with  their  archers  in  front,  and  their 
men-at-arms  behind,  marching  forward  to  the  attack  in  strong 
columns,  three  in  number.  They  came  on  steadily,  and  some  of 
us  would  fain  have  shot  at  them  ;  but  it  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  motionless,  sheltering  ourselves 
behind  the  battlement  as  we  best  might.  As  the  Southron 
formed  their  long  ranks  into  lines,  each  man  occup)ring  his  place 
as  by  magic,  and  preparing  to  cover  themselves  by  large  shields, 
called  pavesses,  which  they  planted  before  them,  I  again  felt  a 
strange  breathlessness,  and  some  desire  to  go  home  for  a  glass 
of  distilled  waters.  But  as  I  looked  aside,  I  saw  the  worthy 
Kempe  of  Kinfauns  bending  a  large  crossbow,  and  I  thought 
it  pity  he  should  waste  the  bolt  on  a  true-hearted  Scotsman, 
when  so  many  English  were  in  presence  ;  so  I  e*en  stayed  where 
I  was,  being  m  a  comfortable  angle,  formed  by  two  battlements. 
The  English  then  strode  forward,  and  drew  their  bowstrings,— 
not  to  the  breast  as  your  Highland  kerne  do,  but  to  the  ear,— 
and  sent  off  their  volleys  of  Swallow-tails  before  we  could  call 
on  St  Andrew.  I  winked  when  I  saw  them  haul  up  their 
tackle,  and  I  believe  I  started  as  the  shafts  began  to  rattle 
against  the  parapet  But  looking  round  me,  and  seeing  none 
hurt  but  John  Squallit,  the  town-crier,  whose  jaws  were  pierced 
through  with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  I  took  heart  of  grace,  and  shot 
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in  my  turn  with  good  will  and  good  aim.  A  little  roan  I  shot 
at,  who  had  just  peeped  out  from  behind  his  target,  dropped 
with  a  shaft  through  his  shoulder.  The  Provost  cried, — *  Well 
stitched,  Simon  Glover  ! ' — *  Saint  John,  for  his  own  town,  my 
fellow-craftsmen  !  * — shouted  I, — though  I  was  then  but  an  ap- 
prentice. And  if  you  will  believe  me,  in  the  rest  of  the  skir- 
mbh,  which  was  ended  by  the  foes  drawing  off,  I  drew  bow* 
string  and  loosed  shaft  as  calmly  as  if  I  had  been  shooting  at 
butts*  instead  of  men's  breasts.  I  gained  some  credit,  and  I 
have  ever  afterwards  thought,  that  in  case  of  necessity  (for  with 
me  it  had  never  been  matter  of  choice),  I  should  not  have  lost 
it  again. — And  this  is  all  I  can  tell  of  warlike  experience  in 
batde.  Other  dangers  I  have  had,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  avoid  like  a  wise  man,  or,  when  they  were  inevitable,  I  have 
faced  them  like  a  true  one.  Upon  other  terms  a  man  cannot 
live  or  hold  up  his  head  in  Scotland." 

"  I  understand  your  tale,"  said  Eachin  ;  "  but  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  make  you  credit  mine,  knowing  the  race  of  which  I 
am  descended,  and  especially  that  I  am  the  son  of  him  whom  we 
have  this  day  laid  in  the  tomb — well  that  he  lies  where  he  will 
never  learn  what  you  are  now  to  hear !  Look,  my  father — the 
light  which  I  bear  grows  short  and  pale,  a  few  minutes  will  ex- 
tinguish it — ^but  before  it  expires,  the  hideous  tale  will  be  told. — 

Father,  I  am — a  coward  ! It  is  said  at  last,  and  the  secret 

of  my  disgrace  is  in  keeping  of  another  ! " 

The  young  man  sank  back  in  a  species  of  syncope,  produced 
by  the  agony  of  his  mind  as  he  made  the  fatal  communication. 
The  Glover,  moved  as  well  by  fear  as  by  compassion,  applied 
himself  to  recall  him  to  life,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not 
in  restoring  him  to  composure.  He  hid  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  his  tears  flowed  plentifully  and  bitterly. 

"  For  Our  Lady's  sake,  be  composed,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  and  recall  the  vile  word  !  I  know  you  better  than  yourself — 
you  are  no  coward,  but  only  too  young  and  inexperienced,  ay, 
and  somewhat  too  quick  of  fancy,  to  have  the  steady  valor  of  a 
bearded  man.  I  would  hear  no  other  man  say  that  of  you, 
Conachar,  without  giving  him  the  lie — You  are  no  coward — I 
have  seen  high  sparks  of  spirit  fly  from  you  even  on  slight 
enough  provocation." 

"  High  sparks  of  pride  and  passion  ! "  said  the  unfortunate 
youth  ;  "  but  when  saw  you  them  supported  by  the  resolution 
that  should  have  backed  them  ?  the  sparks  you  speak  of  fell  on 
my  dastardly  heart  as  on  a  piece  of  ice  which  could  catch  fire 
from  nothing — if  my  offended  pride  urged  me  to  strike,  my  weak* 
ness  of  mind  prompted  me  the  next  moment  to  fly." 
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"  Want  of  habit,"  said  Simon ;  "  it  is  by  clambering  ovei 
walls  that  youths  learn  to  scale  precipices.  Begin  with  slight 
feuds — exercise  daily  the  arms  of  your  country  in  tourney  with 
your  followers." 

"  And  what  leisure  is  there  for  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young 
Chief,  starting  as  if  something  horrid  had  occurred  to  his  imag- 
ination. "  How  many  days  are  there  betwixt  this  hour  and 
Palm  Sunday,  and  what  is  to  chance  then  ? — A  list  enclosed, 
from  which  no  man  can  stir,  more  than  the  poor  bear  who  is 
chained  to  his  stake.  Sixty  living  men,  the  best  and  fiercest 
(one  alone  excepted !)  which  Albyn  can  send  down  from  her 
mountains,  all  athirst  for  each  other's  blood,  while  a  king  and 
his  nobles,  and  shouting  thousands  besides,  attend,  as  at  a 
theatre,  to  encourage  their  demoniac  fury  !  Blows  clang,  and 
blood  flows,  thicker,  faster,  redder — they  rush  on  each  other 
like  madmen — they  tear  each  other  like  wild  beasts — the 
wounded  are  trodden  to  death  amid  the  feet  of  their  com- 
panions !  Blood  ebbs,  arms  become  weak — but  there  must  be 
no  parley,  no  truce,  no  interruption,  while  any  of  the  maimed 
wretches  remain  alive !  Here  is  no  crouching  behind  battle* 
ments,  no  fighting  with  missile  weapons, — ^all  is  hand  to  hand, 
till  hands  can  no  longer  be  raised  to  maintain  the  ghastly  con- 
flict ! — If  such  a  field  is  so  horrible  in  idea,  what  think  you  it 
will  be  in  reality  ? " 

The  Glover  remained  silent. 

"  I  say  again,  what  think  you  ? " 

"  I  can  only  pity  you,  Conachar,"  said  Simon.  "  It  is  hard 
to  be  the  descendant  of  a  lofty  line — the  son  of  a  noble  father 
— the  leader  by  birth  of  a  gallant  array — and  yet  to  want,  or 
think  you  want  (for  still  I  trust  the  fault  lies  much  in  a  quick 
fancy,  that  over-estimates  danger), — to  want  that  dogged  quality, 
which  is  possessed  by  eveiy  game-cock  that  is  worth  a  handful 
of  corn,  every  hound  that  is  worth  a  mess  of  offal.  But  how 
chanced  it,  that  with  such  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  fight 
in  this  battle,  you  proffered  even  now  to  share  your  chiefdom 
with  my  daughter  ?  Your  power  must  depend  on  your  fighting 
this  combat,  and  in  that  Catharine  cannot  help  you." 

"  You  mistake,  old  man,"  replied  Eachin  ;  "  were  Catharine 
to  look  kindly  on  the  earnest  love  I  bear  her,  it  would  carry  mc 
against  the  front  of  the  enemies  with  the  mettle  of  a  war-horse. 
Overwhelming  as  my  sense  of  weakness  is,  the  feeling  that 
Catharine  looked  on  would  give  me  strength.  Say  yet — oh,  say 
yet — she  shall  be  mine  if  we  gain  the  combat,  and  not  the  Gow 
Ckrom  himself,  whose  heart  is  of  a  piece  with  his  anvil,  evef 
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went  to  battle  so  light  as  I  shall  do !  One  strong  passion  is 
conquered  by  another." 

"  This  is  folly,  Conachar.  Cannot  the  recollections  of  your 
interest,  your  honor,  your  kindred,  do  as  much  to  stir  your 
courage,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  brent-browed  lass  ?  Fie  upon 
you,  man ! " 

"  You  tell  me  but  what  I  have  told  myself — but  it  is  in 
vain,"  replied  Eachin,  with  a  sigh.  **  It  is  only  whilst  the 
timid  stag  is  paired  with  the  doe,  that  he  is  desperate  and 
dangerous.  Be  it  from  constitution — be  it,  as  our  Highland 
cailliachs  will  say,  from  the  milk  of  the  White  Doe — be  it 
from  my  peaceful  education,  and  the  experience  of  your  strict 
restraint — be  it,  as  you  think,  from  an  overheated  fancy,  which 
paints  danger  yet  more  dangerous  and  ghastly  than  it  is  in 
reality,  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  know  my  failing,  and — ^yes,  it 
must  be  said ! — so  sorely  dread  that  I  cannot  conquer  it,  that, 
could  I  have  your  consent  to  my  wishes  on  such  terms,  I  would 
even  here  make  a  pause,  renounce  the  rank  I  have  assumed, 
and  retire  into  humble  life." 

"  What,  turn  Glover  at  last,  Conachar?  "  said  Simon ;  "this 
beats  the  legend  of  St.  Crispin.  Nay,  nay,  your  hand  was  not 
framed  for  that ;  you  shall  spoil  me  no  more  doe-skins." 

"  Jest  not,"  said  Eachin,  "  I  am  serious.  If  I  cannot  labor, 
I  will  bring  wealth  enough  to  livOithout  it.  They  will  pro- 
claim me  recreant  with  horn  and  war-pipe — Let  them  do  so— 
Catharine  will  love  me  the  better  that  I  have  preferred  the 
paths  of  peace  to  those  of  bloodshed,  and  Father  Clement  shall 
teach  us  to  pity  and  forgive  the  world,  which  will  load  us  with 
reproaches  that  wound  not.  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men- 
Catharine  will  enjoy  all  that  unbounded  affection  can  confer 
upon  her,  and  will  be  freed  from  apprehension  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  horror,  which  your  ill-assorted  match  would  have 
prepared  for  her ;  and  you,  Father  Glover,  shall  occupy  your 
chimney-comer,  the  happiest  and  most  honored  man  that 
ever " 

"  Hold,  Eachin— I  prithee  hold,"  said  the  Glover  ;  "the  fir 
light,  with  which  this  discourse  must  terminate,  bums  very 
low,  and  I  would  speak  a  word  in  my  turn,  and  plain  dealing  is 
best.  Though  it  may  vex,  or  perhaps  enrage  you,  let  me  end 
these  visions  by  saying  at  once — Catharine  can  never  be  yours. 
A  glove  is  the  emblem  of  faith,  and  a  man  of  my  craft  should 
therefore  less  than  any  other  break  his  own.  Catharine's  hand 
is  promised — promised  to  a  man  whom  you  may  hate,  but  whom 
you  must  honor — ^to  Henry  the  Armorer.     The  match  is  fitting 
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by  degree,  agreeable  to  their  mutual  wishes,  and  I  have  given 
my  promise.  It  is  best  to  be  plain  at  once — resent  my  refusal 
as  you  will — I  am  whollv  in  your  power — But  nothing  shall 
make  me  break  my  word/* 

The  Glover  spoke  thus  decidedly,  because  he  was  aware 
from  experience  that  the  very  irritable  disposition  of  his  former 
apprentice  yielded  in  most  cases  to  stem  and  decided  resolu- 
tion. Yet,  recollecting  where  he  was,  it  was  with  some  feelings 
of  fear  that  he  saw  the  dying  flame  leap  up,  and  spread  a  flash 
of  light  on  the  vision  of  Eachin,  which  seemed  pale  as  the 
grave,  while  his  eye  rolled  like  that  of  a  maniac  in  his  fever 
fit.  The  light  instantly  sunk  down  and  died,  and  Simon  felt 
a  momentary  terror,  lest  he  should  have  to  dispute  for  his  life 
with  the  youth,  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  of  violent  actions 
when  highly  excited,  however  short  a  period  his  nature  could 
support  the  measures  which  his  passion  commenced.  He  was 
relieved  by  the  voice  of  Eachin,  who  muttered  in  a  hoarse  and 
altered  tone, — 

"Let  what  we  have  spoken  this  night  rest  in  silence  forever 
—If  thou  bring'st  it  to  light,  thou  wert  better  dig  thine  own 
grave." 

Thus  speaking,  the  door  of  the  hut  opened,  admitting  a 
{^eam  of  moonshine.  The  form  of  the  retiring  Chief  crossed  it 
for  an  instant,  the  hurdle  was  then  closed,  and  the  shieling 
left  in  darkness. 

Simon  Glover  felt  relieved,  when  a  conversation,  fraught 
with  offence  and  danger,  was  thus  peaceably  terminated.  But 
he  remained  deeply  affected  by  the  condition  of  Hector  Maclan, 
whom  he  had  himself  bred  up. 

"The  poor  child,"  said  he,  "to  be  called  up  to  a  place  of 
eminence,  only  to  be  hurled  from  it  with  contempt !  What  he 
told  me  I  partly  knew,  having  often  remarked  Uiat  Conachar 
was  more  prone  to  quarrel  than  to  fight.  But  this  overpower- 
ing faint-heartedness,  which  neither  shame  nor  necessity  can 
overcome,  I,  though  no  Sir  William  Wallace,  cannot  conceive. 
And  to  propose  himself  for  a  husband  to  my  daughter,  as  if  a 
bride  were  to  find  courage  for  herself  and  the  bridegroom ! 

No,  no Catharine  must  wed   a  man   to  whom    she   mav 

say — *  Husband,  spare  your  enemy ' — not  one  in  whose  behalf 
she  must  cry — *  Generous  enemy,  spare  my  husband.' " 

Tired  out  with  these  reflections,  the  old  man  at  length  fell 
asleep.  In  the  morning,  he  was  awakened  by  his  friend  the 
Boosballoch,  who,  with  something  of  a  blank  visage,  proposed 
to  him  to  return  to  his  abode  on  the  meadow  at  the  Ballough. 
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He  apologized,  that  the  Chief  could  not  see  Simon  Glover  that 
morning,  being  busied  with  things  about  the  expected  combat ; 
and  that  Eachin  Maclan  thought  the  residence  at  the  Ballough 
would  be  safest  for  Simon  Glover's  health,  and  had  given  charge 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  for  his  protection  and  accommo- 
dation. 

Niel  Booshalloch  dilated  on  these  circumstances,  to  gloss 
over  the  neglect  implied  in  the  Chief's  dismissing  his  visitor 
without  a  particular  audience. 

"  His  father  knew  better,"  said  the  herdsman.  "  But  where 
should  he  have  learned  manners,  poor  thing,  and  bred  up  among 
your  Perth  burghers,  who,  excepting  yourself,  neighbor  Glover, 
who  speak  Gaelic  as  well  as  I  do,  are  a  race  incapable  of 
civility?" 

Simon  Glover,  it  may  be  well  believed,  felt  none  of  the  want 
of  respect  which  his  friend  resented  on  his  account  On  the 
contrary,  he  greatly  preferred  the  quiet  residence  of  the  good 
herdsman,  to  the  tumultuous  hospitality  of  the  daily  festival  of 
the  Chief,  even  if  there  had  not  just  passed  an  interview  with 
Eachin  upon  a  subject  which  it  would  be  most  painful  to 
revive. 

To  the  Ballough,  therefore,  he  quietly  retreated,  where,  could 
he  have  been  secure  of  Catharine's  safety,  his  leisure  was  spent 
pleasantly  enough.  His  amusement  was  sailing  on  the  lake, 
in  a  little  skiff  which  a  Highland  boy  managed,  while  the  old 
man  angled.  He  frequently  landed  on  the  little  island,  where 
be  mused  over  the  tomb  of  his  old  friend  Gilchrist  Maclan, 
and  made  friends  with  the  monks,  presenting  the  prior  with 
gloves  of  marten's  fur,  and  the  superior  officers  with,  each  of 
tiiem,  a  pair  made  from  the  skin  of  the  wild  cat.  The  cutting 
and  stitching  of  these  little  presents  served  to  beguile  the  time 
after  sunset,  while  the  family  of  the  herdsman  crowded  around, 
admiring  his  address,  and  listenifig  to  the  tales  and  songs  with 
which  the  old  man  had  skill  to  pass  away  a  heavy  evening. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  cautious  Glover  avoided  the 
conversation  of  Father  Clement,  whom  he  erroneously  consid- 
ered as  rather  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  than  the  guiltless 
sharer  of  them.  **  I  will  not,"  he  thought,  "  to  please  his  fancies, 
lose,  the  good  will  of  these  monks,  which  may  be  one  day  useful 
to  me.  I  have  suffered  enough  by  his  preachments  already,  I 
trow.  Little  the  wiser  and  much  the  poorer  have  they  made 
me.  No,  no,  Catharine  and  Clement  may  think  as  they  will ; 
but  I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  sneak  back  like  a  rated 
hound  at  the  call  of  his  master,  submit  to  a  plentiful  course  of 
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haircloth  and  whipcord,  disburse  a  lusty  mulct,  ana  oecome 
whole  with  the  Church  again." 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  the  Glover  had 
arrived  at  Ballough,  and  he  began  to  wonder  that  he  had  not 
heard  news  of  Catharine  or  of  Henry  Wynd,  to  whom  he  con- 
cluded the  Provost  had  communicated  the  plan  and  place  of 
his  retreat.  He  knew  the  stout  Smith  dared  not  come  up  into 
the  Clan  Quhele  country,  on  account  of  various  feuds  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  Eachin  himself,  while  bearing  the  name 
of  Conachar  ;  but  yet  the  Glover  thought  Henry  might  have 
found  means  to  send  him  a  message,  or  a  token,  by  some  one 
of  the  various  couriers  who  passed  and  repassed  between  the 
Court  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  in  order  to  con- 
cert the  terms  of  the  impending  combat,  the  march  of  the  parties 
to  Perth,  and  other  particulars  requiring  previous  adjustment 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  fatal  Palm  Sunday 
was  fast  approaching. 

Whilst  time  was  thus  creeping  on,  the  exiled  Glover  had  not 
even  once  set  eyes  upon  his  former  apprentice.  The  care  that 
was  taken  to  attend  to  his  wants  and  convenience  in  every 
respect,  showed  that  he  was  not  forgotten ;  but  yet  when  he 
heard  the  Chieftain's  horn  ringing  through  the  woods,  he  usually 
made  it  a  point  to  choose  his  walk  in  a  different  direction. 
One  morning,  however,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
Eachin's  close  neighborhood,  with  scarce  leisure  to  avoid  him  ; 
and  thus  it  happened. 

As  Simon  strolled  pensively  through  a  little  silvan  glade, 
surrounded  on  either  side  with  tall  forest  trees,  mixed  with 
underwood,  a  white  doe  broke  from  the  thicket,  closely  pursued 
by  two  deer  grayhounds,  one  of  which  griped  her  haunch,  the 
other  her  throat,  and  pulled  her  down  within  half  a  furlong  of 
the  Glover,  who  was  something  startled  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  incident.  The  near  and  piercing  blast  of  a  horn,  and  the 
baying  of  a  slow-hound,  made  Simon  aware  that  the  hunters 
were  close  behind,  and  on  the  trace  of  the  deer.  Hallooing 
and  the  sound  of  men  running  through  the  copse,  were  heard 
close  at  hand.  A  moment's  recollection  would  have  satisfied 
Simon,  that  his  best  way  was  to  stand  fast,  or  retire  slowly, 
and  leave  it  to  Eachin  to  acknowledge  his  presence  or  not,  as 
he  should  see  cause.  But  his  desire  of  shunning  the  young 
man  had  grown  into  a  kind  of  instinct,  and  in  the  alarm  of 
finding  him  so  near,  Simon  hid  himself  in  a  bush  of  hazels 
mixed  with  holly,  which  altogether  concealed  him.  He  had 
hardly  done  so,  ere  Eachiu,  rosy  with  exercise,  dashed  from  the 
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tiiicket  into  the  open  glade,  accompanied  by  his  foster-father, 
Torquil  of  the  Oak.  The  latter,  with  equal  strength  and  ad- 
dress, turned  the  struggling iiind  on  her  back,  and  holding  her 
forefeet  in  his  ri^t  hand,  while  he  knelt  on  her  body,  offered 
his  Skene  with  the  left,  to  the  young  Chief,  that  he  might  cut 
the  animal's  throat. 

'^  It  may  not  be,  Torquil ;  do  thine  office,  and  take  the  assay 
thyself.    I  must  not  kill  the  likeness  of  my  foster-mother." 

This  was  spoken  with  a  melancholy  smile,  while  a  tear  at 
tiie  same  time  stood  in  the  speaker's  eye..  Tc»:quil  stared  at 
his  young  Chief  for  an  instant,  then  drew  his  sharp  wood-knife 
across  tl^  creature's  tiiroat,  with  a  cut  so  swift  and$teady,  that 
the  weapon  reached  the  backbone.  Then  rising  on  his  feet, 
and  again  fixing  a  long  piercing  look  on  the  Chief,  he  said, — 
^  As  much  as  I  have  done  to  that  hind,  would  I  do  to  iqiy 
living  man  whose  ears  could  have  heard  my  dault  (foster-son) 
so  much  as  name  a  white  doe,  and  couple  the  word  with  Hector's 
name  I " 

If  Simon  had  no  reason  before  to  keep  himself  concealed, 
this  speech  of  Torquil  furnished  him  with  a  pressing  one. 

"  It  cannot  be  concealed,  Father  Torquil,"  said  Eachin ; ''  it 
will  all  out  to  the  broad  day." 

"  What  will  out?  what  will  to  broad  day?"  asked  Torquil 
in  surprise. 

"  It  is  the  fatal  secret,"  thought  Simon  ;  "  and  now,  if  this 
huge  privy  counsellor  cannot  keep  silence,  I  shall  be  made  an- 
swerable, I  suppose,  for  Eachin's  disgrace  having  been  blown 
abroad." 

Thinking  thus  anxiously,  he  availed  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  position  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  what  passed 
between  the  afflicted  Chieftain  and  his  confidant,  impeUed  by 
that  spirit  of  curiosity  which  prompts  us  in  the  most  moment* 
ous,  as  well  as  the  noat  trivial  occasions  of  life,  and  which  is 
sometimes  found  to  exist  in  company  with  great  personal  fear. 

As  Torquil  listened  to  what  Eachin  communicated^  the 
young  man  sank  into  his  arms,  and  supporting  himself  on  his 
shou^er,  concluded  his  confession  by  a  whisper  into  his  ear. 
Torquil  seemed  to  listen  with  such  amasement  as  to  roajce  him 
incapable  of  crediting  his  ears.  As  if  to  be  certain  that  it  was 
Eachin  who  spoke,  he  gradually  roused  the  youth  from  his 
reclining  posture,  and  holding  him  up  in  some  measure  by  a 
grasp  on  his  dionlder,  fixed  on  him  an  eye  that  seemed  en* 
larged,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  to  stone,  by  the  marvels 
Ve  listened  ta    And  so  wild  waxed  the  old  man't  visage  after 
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he  had  heard  the  murmured  communication,  tiiat  Simon  Gloter 
apprehended  that  he  would  cast  the  youth  from  him  as  a  dis- 
honored thing,  in  which  case  he  might  have  lighted  among  the 
very  copse  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  and  occasioned  his  dis- 
covery in  a  manner  equally  painful  and  dangerous.  But  the 
passions  of  Torquil,  who  entertained  for  his  foster-child  even  a 
double  portion  of  tiiat  passionate  fondness  which  always  at- 
tends that  connection  in  the  Highlands,  took  a  different  turn. 

"  I  believe  it  not," — he  exclaimed ; — **  it  is  false  of  thy  father's 
child ; — false  of  thy  mother's  son  ^ — falsest  of  my  dault  /  I  offer 
my  gage  to  heaven  and  hell,  and  will  maintain  the  combat  with 
him  that  shall  call  it  true  I  Thou  hast  been  spell-bound  by  an 
evil  eye,  my  darling,  and  the  fainting  which  you  call  cowardice 
is  the  work  of  magic.  I  remember  the  bat  that  struck  the  torch 
out  on  the  hour  that  thou  wert  bom, — that  hour  of  grief  and  oi 
joy.  Cheer  up,  my  beloved  I  Thou  shalt  with  me  to  lona, 
and  the  good  St.  Columbus,  with  the  whole  choir  of  blessed 
saints  and  angels,  who  ever  favored  thy  race,  shall  take  from 
thee  the  heart  of  the  white  doe,  and  return  that  which  they 
have  stolen  from  thee." 

Eachin  listened,  with  a  look  as  if  be  would  fain  have  be- 
lieved the  words  of  the  comforter. 

*' But,  Torquil,"  he  said,  *' supposing  this  might  avail  us, 
the  fatal  day  approaches,  and  if  I  go  to  the  lists,  I  dread  me 
we  shall  be  shamed." 

"  It  cannot  be— it  shall  not ! "  said  Torquil,—"  Hell  shall 
not  prevail  so  far — ^we  will  steep  thy  sword  in  holy  Water,  place 
vervain,  St.  John's-wort,  and  rowan-tree  in  thy  crest.  We  will 
surround  thee,  I  and  thy  eig^t  brethren— thou  shalt  be  safe  as 
in  a  castle." 

Again  the  youth  helplessly  muttered  something,  which,  from 
the  dejected  note  in  which  it  was  spoken,  Simon  could  not  un- 
derstand, while  Torquil's  deep  tones  in  reply  fell  full  and  dis 
tinct  upon  his  ear. 

"  Yes,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  withdrawing  thee  from  the 
conflict.  Thou  art  the  youngest  who  is  to  draw  blade.  Now, 
hear  me,  and  thou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  foster-f j^her's 
love,  and  how  far  it  exceeds  the  love  even  of  kinsmen.  The 
yotmgest  on  the  indenture  of  the  Clan  Chattan  is  Ferquhard 
Day.  His  father  slew  mine,  and  the  red  blood  is  seething  hot 
between  us^-I  looked  to  Palm  Sunday  as  the  term  that  should 
cool  it— But  mark  ! — ^Thou  wouMst  have  thought  that  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  this  Ferquhard  Day,  and  in  mine  would  not  have 
tningled,  had  they  been  put  into  the  same  vessel,  yet  hath  kc 
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cast  the  eyes  of  his  love  upon  m^  only  daughter  Bva-^-^e  fair^ 
est  of  our  maidens.  Think  with  what  feelings  I  heard  tiie 
news.  It  was  as  if  a  wolf  from  the  skirts  of  Ferragon  had  said, 
*  Give  me  thy  child  in  wedlock,  TorquiL*  My  child  thought 
not  thus ;  she  loves  Ferquhard,  and  weeps  away  her  color  and 
strength  in  dread  of  Uie  approaching  battle.  Let  her  give  him 
but  a  sign  of  favor,  and  well  I  know  he  will  foi^t  kith  and 
kin,  forsake  the  field,  and  fly  with  her  to  the  desert." 

''He,  the  youngest  of  the  champions  of  Clan  Chattan, 
being  absent,  I,  the  youngest  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  may  be  ex* 
cused  from  combat,"  said  Eachin,  blushing  at  the  mean  chance 
of  safety  thus  opened  to  him." 

**  See  now,  my  Chief,"  said  Torquil,  "  and  judge  my  thoughts 
towards  thee--others  might  give  thee  their  own  lives  and  that 
of  their  sons — I  sacrifice  to  Uiee  the  honor  of  mv  house." 

"  My  friend,  my  father,"  repeated  the  Chief,  folding  Torquil 
to  his  bosom, ''  what  a  base  wretch  am  \  that  have  a  spirit 
dastardly  enough  to  avail  myself  dL  your  sacrifice  I " 

'*  Speak  not  of  that— Green  woods  have  ears.  Let  us  back 
to  the  camp,  and  send  our  gillies  for  the  venison. — Back,do|^ 
and  follow  at  heel." 

The  slow-hound,  orlyme^log,  luckily  for  Simon,  had  drenched 
his  nose  in  the  blood  dL  the  deer,  else  he  might  have  found  the 
Glover's  lair  in  the  thicket ;  but  its  more  acute  properties  of 
scent  being  lost,  it  followed  tranquilly  with  the  gaze-hounds. 

When  the  hunters  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  Glover 
arose,  greatly  relieved  by  their  departure,  and  began  to  move 
off  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  fast  as  his  age  permitted.  His 
first  reflection  was  on  the  fidelity  of  the  foster-father. 

''  The  wild  mountain  heart  is  faithful  and  true.  Yonder  man 
is  more  like  the  giants  in  romaunts,  than  a  man  of  mould  like 
ourselves  ;  and  yet  Christians  might  take  an  example  from  him 
for  his  lealty.  A  simple  contrivance  this  though,  to  finger  a 
man  from  off  their  enemies^  checker,  as  if  there  would  not  be 
twenty  of  the  Wild-cats  ready  to  supply  his.  place," 

Thus  thought  the  Glover,  not  aware  that  the  strictest  procla* 
mations  were  issued,  prohibiting  any  of  the  two  contending 
clans,  their  friends,  allies,  and  dependents,  from  coming  within 
fifty  miles  of  Perth,  during  a  week  before  and  a  week  ^ter  the 
combat,  which  regulation  was  to  be  enforced  by  armed  men. 

So  soon  as  our  friend  Simon  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  the 
herdsman,  he  found  other  news  awaiting  him.  They  were 
brought  by  Father  Clement,  who  came  in  a  pilgrim's  cloak,  or 
dalmatic,  ready  to  commence  his  return  to  the  southward,  and 
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desirous  to  take  leave  of  his  companion  in  exile,  or  to  accept 
him  as  a  travelling  companion. 

''  But  what,''  said  the  citizen,  "  has  so  suddenly  induced  you 
to  return  within  the  reach  of  danger  ? " 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  said  Father  Clement,  "  tiiat  March 
and  his  English  allies  having  retired  into  England  before  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  the  good  Earl  has  applied  himself  to  redress 
the  evils  of  the  commonwealth,  and  hath  written  to  the  court 
letters,  desiring  that  the  warrant  for  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission against  heresy  be  withdrawn,  as  a  trouble  to  men's 
consciences — that  the  nomination  of  Henry  of  Wardlaw  to  be 
Prelate  of  St.  Andrews,  be  referred  to  the  Parliament,  with 
sundry  other  things  pleasing  to  the  Commons  ?  Now,  most  of 
the  nobles  that  are  with  the  King  at  Perth,  and  with  them  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris,  your  worthy  Provost,  have  declared  for  the 
proposals  of  the  Douglas.  The  Duke  of  Albany  hath  agreed 
to  them  ;  whether  from  good-will  or  policy  I  know  not.  The 
good  King  is  easily  persuaded  to  mild  and  gentle  courses.  And 
thus  are  the  jaw-teeth  of  the  oppressors  dashed  to  pieces  in 
their  sockets,  and  the  prey  snatched  from  their  ravening  talons. 
Will  you  with  me  to  the  Lowlands,  or  do  you  abide  here  alittle 
^>ace  ? " 

Niel  Booshalloch  saved  his  friend  the  trouble  of  reply. 

"  He  had  the  Chief's  authority,"  he  said,  **  for  saying  that 
Simon  Glover  should  abide  until  the  champions  went  down  to 
the  battle."  In  this  answer  the  citizen  saw  something  not 
quite  consistent  with  his  own  perfect  freedom  of  volition ;  but 
he  cared  little  for  it  at  the  time,  as  it  furnished  a  good  apology 
for  not  travelling  along  with  the  clergyman » 

'*  An  exemplary  man,"  he  said  to  his  friend  Niel  Booshal- 
loch, as  soon  as  Father  Clement  had  taken  leave,  "a  great 
scholar,  and  a  great  saint.  It  is  a  pity  almost  he  is  no  longer 
in  danger  to  be  burned,  as  his  sennon  at  the  stake  would  con- 
vert thousands.  O  Niel  Booshalloch  !  Father  Clement's  pile 
would  be  a  sweet  savoring  sacrifice,  and  a  beacon  to  all  devout 
Christians.  But  what  would  the  burning  of  a  borrell  ignorant 
burgess  like  me  serve  ?  Men  offer  not  up  old  glove  leather  for 
intense,  nor  are  beacons  fed  with  undressed  hides,  I  trow? 
Sooth  to  speak,  I  have  too  little  learning  and  too  much  fear  to 
get  credit  by  the  affair,  and  therefore  I  should^  in  our  homdy 
phrase,  have  both  the  scathe  and  the  scorn." 

*'  True  for  yoU|"  answered  the  herdsmaii* 
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CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 

We  most  return  to  the  characters  of  our  dramatic  narrathre, 
whom  we  left  at  Perth,  when  we  accompanied  the  Glover  and 
his  fair  daughter  to  Kinfauns,  and  from  that  hospitable  man- 
sion traced  the  course  of  Simon  to  Loch  Tay ;  and  the  Prince, 
as  the  highest  personage,  claims  our  immediate  attention. 

This  rash  and  inconsiderate  young  man  endured  with  some 
impatience  his  sequestered  residence  with  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, with  whose  company,  otherwise  in  every  respect  satis* 
factory,  he  becan>e  dissatisfied,  from  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  held  in  some  degree  the  character  of  his  warder.  Incensed 
against  his  uncle,  and  displeased  with  his  father,  he  longed, 
not  unnaturally,  for  the  society  of  Sir  John  Ramorny,  on  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  throw  himself  for  amuse- 
ment, and,  though  he  would  have  resented  the  imputation  as 
an  insult,  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  therefore  sent  him 
a  summons  to  attend  him,  providing  his  health  permitted  ;  and 
directed  him  to  come  by  water  to  a  little  pavilion  in  the  High 
Constable's  garden,  which,  like  that  of  Sir  John's  own  lodgings, 
ran  down  to  the  Tay.  In  renewing  an  intimacy  so  dangerous, 
Rothsay  only  remembered  that  he  had  been  Sir  John  Ramomy's 
munificent  friend  ;  while  Sir  John,  on  receiving  the  invitation, 
only  recollected,  on  his  part,  the  capridous  insults  he  had  sus- 
tained from  his  patron,  the  loss  of  his  hand,  and  the  lightness 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  subject,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  Rothsay  had  abandoned  his  cause  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bonnet-maker's  slaughter.  He  laughed  bitterly  when  he  read 
the  Prince's  billet 

"  Eviot,"  he  said,  **  man  a  stout  boat  with  six  trusty  men, — 
trusty  men,  mark  me, — lose  not  a  moment ;  and  bid  Dwinine 
instantly  come  hither.^-*<Heaven  smiles  on  us,  my  trusty  friend, 
he  said  to  the  mediciner.     "  I  was  but  beating  my  brains  how 
to  get  access  to  this  fickle  boy,  and  here  he  sends  to  invite  me." 

"  Hem ! — ^I  see  the  matter  very  clearly,"  said  Dwining. 
''  Heaven  smiles  on  some  untoward  consequences — he  I  he  I 
he!" 

"  No  matter,  the  trap  is  ready,  and  it  is  baited,  too,  my 
friend,  with  what  would  lure  the  boy  from  a  sanctuary,  though 
a  troop  with  drawn  weapons  waited  him  in  the  churchyard 
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Yet  it  is  scarce  necessary.  His  own  weariness  of  himself  would 
have  done  the  job.  Get  thy  matters  ready — thou  goest  with 
us.  Write  to  him,  as  I  cannot,  that  we  come  instantly  to  at- 
tend his  commands,  and  do  it  clerkly.  He  reads  well,  and 
that  he  owes  to  me.** 

"  He  will  be  your  valiancy's  debtor  for  more  knowledge  be- 
fore he  dies^-«he  I  he !  he  1  But  is  your  bargain  sure  with  the 
Duke  of  Albany?" 

'*  Enough  to  gratify  my  ambition,  thy  avarice,  and  the 
revenge  of  both.  Aboard,  aboard,  and  speedily ;  let  Eviot 
throw  in  a  few  flasks  of  the  choicest  wine,  and  some  cold  baked 
meats." 

'*  But  your  arm,  my  lord.  Sir  John  ?  Does  it  not  pain 
you  ? " 

"  The  throbbing  of  my  heart  silences  the  pain  of  my  wound. 
It  beats  as  it  would  burst  my  bosom." 

"  Heaven  forbid  I " — said  Dwining,  adding  in  a  low  voice, 
^  It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if  it  should.  I  should  like  to 
dissect  it,  save  that  its  stony  case  would  spoil  my  best  instru- 
ments." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  boat,  while  a  speedy 
messenfi;er  carried  the  note  to  the  Prince. 

Rothsay  was  seated  with  the  Constable,  after  their  noontide 
repast  He  was  sullen  and  silent ;  and  the  Earl  had  just 
asked  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  table  should  be 
cleared,  when  a  note,  delivered  to  the  Prince,  changed  at  once 
his  aspect. 

"  As  you  will,"  he  said.  "  I  go  to  the  pavilion  in  the  gar- 
den,— always  with  permission  of  my  Lord  Constable, — ^to  re- 
ceive my  late  Master  of  the  Horse." 

"  My  lord  I "  said  Lord  Enrol. 

"  Ay,  my  lord ;  must  I  ask  permission  twice  ?  " 

''No,  surely,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Constable;  **but 
has  your  Royal  Highness  recollected  that  Sir  John  Ramor- 
ny " 

"  Has  not  the  plague,  I  hope  ?  ^  replied  the  Duke  of  RoA- 
say.  "  Come,  Errol,  you  would  play  the  suriy  turnkey  ;  but  it 
is  not  in  your  nature, — ^farewell  for  half-an-hour." 

"  A  new  folly  I "  said  Errol,  as  the  Prince,  flinging  open  a 
lattice  of  the  ground  parlor  in  which  they  sat,  stepped  out  into 
the  garden.  "  A  new  folly,  to  call  back  that  villain  to  his 
councils.     But  he  is  infatuated." 

The  Prince,  in  the  mean  time,  looked  back,  and  said 
hastily, — 
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^  Your  lordship's  good  housekeeping  will  afford  us  a  flask 
or  two  of  wine,  and  a  slight  collation  in  the  pavilion.  I  love 
the  al  fresco  of  the  river." 

The  constable  bowed,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders ;  so 
that  Sir  John  found  the  materials  of  good  cheer  readily  dis 
played,  when,  landing  from  his  barge,  he  entered  the  pavilion. 

"  It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  your  Highness  under  restraint," 
said  Ramomy,  with  a  well-executed  appearance  of  sympathy. 

"  That  grief  of  thine  will  grieve  mine,"  said  the  Prince. 
^  I  am  sure  here  has  Errol,  and  a  right  true-hearted  lord  he  is, 
so  tired  me  with  grave  looks,  and  something  like  grave  lessons, 
that  he  has  driven  me  back  to  thee,  thou  reprobate,  from 
whom,  as  I  expect  nothing  good,  I  may  perhaps  obtain  some- 
thing entertaining. — ^Yet,  ere  we  say  niore,  it  was  foul  work, 
that  upon  the  Eastern's  Even,  Ramomy.  I  well  hope  thou 
gavest  not  aim  to  it" 

*'  On  my  honor,  my  lord,  a  simple  mistake  of  the  brute 
Bonthron.  I  did  but  hint  to  him  that  a  dry  beating  would  be 
due  to  the  fellow  by  whom  I  had  lost  a  hand  ;  and,  lo  you,  my 
knave  makes  a  double  mistake.  He  takes  one  man  for  an- 
other, and  instead  of  the  baton  he  uses  the  axe." 

"  It  is  well  that  it  went  no  farther.  Small  matter  for  the 
Bonnet-maker;  but  I  had  never  forgiven  you  had  the  Ar- 
morer fallen.  There  is  not  his  match  in  Britain. — But  I  hope 
they  hanged  the  villain  high  enough  ?  " 

"  If  thirty  feet  might  serve,"  replied  Ramomy. 

"  Pah !  no  more  of  him,"  said  Rothsay ;  **  his  wretched 
name  makes  the  good  wine  taste  of  blood. — And  what  are  the 
news  in  Perth,  Ramomy  ? — How  stands  it  with  the  bona  robas 
and  the  galliards  ?  " 

"  Little  galliardise  stirring,  my  lord,"  answered  the  knight 
**  All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  motions  of  the  Black  Douglas,  who 
comes  with  five  thousand  chosen  men  to  put  us  all  to  rights, 
as  if  he  were  bound  for  another  Otterburn.  It  is  said  he  is  to 
be  Lieutenant  again.  It  is  certain  many  have  declared  for  his 
factk>n." 

**  It  is  time,  then,  my  feet  were  free,"  said  Rothsay,  "  other- 
wise I  may  find  a  worse  warder  than  Errol." 

''  Ah,  my  lord !  were  you  once  away  from  this  place,  you 
might  make  as  bold  a  head  as  Douglas." 

"  Ramomy,"  said  the  Prince,  gravely,  "  I  have  but  a  con- 
fused remembrance  of  your  once  having  proposed  something 
horrible  to  me.  Beware  of  such  counsel.  I  would  be  free — I 
would  have  my  person  at  my  own  disposal ;  but  I  will  nevet 
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levy  arms  against  my  father,  nor  those  it  pleases  him  to 
trust." 

"It  was  only  for  your  Royal  Highness's  personal  freedom 
that  I  was  presuming  to  speak,"  answered  Ramorny.  "  Were 
I  in  your  Grace's  place,  I  would  get  me  into  that  good  boat 
which  hovers  on  the  Tay,  and  drop  quietly  down  to  Fife,  where 
you  have  many  friends,  and  make  free  to  take  possession  of 
Falkland.  It  is  a  royal  castle  ;  and  though  the  King  has  be- 
stowed it  in  gift  on  your  uncle,  yet  surely — even  if  the  grant 
were  not  subject  to  challenge — your  Grace  might  make  free 
with  the  residence  of  so  near  a  relative." 

"  He  hath  made  free  with  mine,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  as  the 
Stewartry  of  Renfrew  can  tell.  But  stay,  Ramorny— hold- 
Did  I  not  hear  Errol  say  that  the  Lady  Marjory  Douglas, 
whom  they  call  Duchess  of  Rothsay,  is  at  Falkland  ?  I  would 
neither  dwell  with  that  lady,  nor  insult  her  by  dislodging  her." 

"  The  lady  was  there,  my  lord,"  replied  Ramorny,  "  but  I 
have  sure  advice  that  she  is  gone  to  meet  her  father.' 

''  Ha  I  to  animate  the  Douglas  against  me  ?  or,  perhaps,  to 
beg  him  to  spare  me,  providing  I  come  on  my  knees  to  her 
bed,  as  pilgrims  say  the  Emirs  and  Amirals,  upon  whom  a 
Saracen  Soldan  bestows  a  daughter  in  marriage,  are  bound  to 
do  ? — Ramorny,  I  will  act  by  the  Douglas's  own  saying,  *  It  \% 
better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak.'  *  I  will 
keep  both  foot  and  hand  from  fetters." 

"  No  place  fitter  than  Falkland,"  replied  Ramorny.  "  I 
have  enough  of  good  yeomen  to  keep  the  place ;  and  should 
your  Highness  wish  to  leave  it,  a  brief  ride  reaches  the  sea  in 
three  directions." 

"You  speak  well.  But  we  shall  die  of  gloom  yonder. 
Neither  mirth,  music,  nor  maidens— Ha ! "  said  the  heedless 
Prince. 

**  Pardon  me,  noble  Duke ;  but  though  the  Lady  Marjory 
Douglas  be  departed,  like  an  errant  dame  in  romance,  to  im* 
plore  succor  of  her  doughty  sire,  there  is,  I  may  say,  a  lovelier, 
I  am  sure  a  younger  maiden,  either  presently  at  Falkland,  or 
who  will  soon  be  on  the  road  thither.  Your  Highness  has  not 
forgotten  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth?" 

"  Forget  the  prettiest  wench  in  Scotland ! — No — any  more 
than  thou  hast  forgotten  the  hand  that  thou  hadst  in  the  Cur- 
few Street  onslaught  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve." 

"The  hand  that  I  had^—Yowx  Highness  would  say  the 

•  Implying f  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  forest  than  shut  themselves  iq;>  in  fttitiJod 
places. 
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band  that  I  lost  As  certain  as  I  shall  nerer  i-egain  it,  Catha- 
rine Glover  is,  or  will  soon  be,  at  Falkland.  I  will  not  flatter 
your  Highness  by  saying  she  expects  to  meet  you — in  truth, 
she  proposes  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Lady 
Marjory." 

"  The  little  traitress,"  said  the  Prince — "  she  too  to  turn 
against  me  ?    She  deserves  punishment,  Ramomy." 

"  I  trust  your  Grace  will  make  her  penance  a  gentle  one," 
replied  the  Knight. 

**  Faith,  I  would  have  been  her  Father  Confessor  long  ago, 
but  I  have  ever  found  her  coy." 

"Opportunity  was  lacking,  my  lord,"  replied  Ramorny; 
**  and  time  presses  even  now." 

"  Nay,  I  am  but  too  apt  for  a  frolic ;  but  my  father " 

'*  He  is  personally  safe,"  said  Ramorny,  "  and  as  much  at 
freedom  as  ever  he  can  be ;  while  your  Highness " 

"  Must  brook  fetters,  conjugal  or  literal — I  know  it — ^Yon- 
der comes  Douglas  with  his  aaughter  in  his  hand,  as  haughty, 
and  as  harsh-featured  as  himself,  bating  touches  of  age." 

"  And  at  Falkland  sits  in  solitude  the  fairest  wench  in  Scot- 
land," said  Ramorny.  "  Here  is  penance  and  restraint ;  yonder 
is  joy  and  freedom." 

"  Thou  hast  prevailed,  most  sage  counsellor,"  replied  Roth- 
say  j  "  but,  mark  you,  it  shall  be  the  last  of  my  frolics." 

"  I  trust  so,'*  replied  Ramorny  ;  "  for,  when  at  liberty,  you 
may  make  a  good  accommodation  with  your  royal  father." 

"  I  will  write  to  him,  Ramorny — Get  the  writing  materials — 
No,  I  cannot  put  my  thoughts  in  words — do  thou  write." 

**  Your  Royal  Highness  forgets,"  said  Ramorny,  pointing  to 
his  mutilated  arm. 

"  Ah  I  that  cursed  hand  of  yours.     What  can  we  do  ? " 

**  So  please  your  Highness,"  answered  his  counsellor,  "  if 
you  would  use  the  hand  of  the  mediciner,  Dwining — He  writes 
like  a  clerk." 

"  Hath  he  a  hint  of  the  circumstances  ?  Is  he  possessed  of 
them?" 

"  Fully,"  said  Ramorny ;  and  stepping  to  the  window^  he 
called  Dwining  from  the  boat. 

He  entered  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  creeping 
as  if  he  trod  upon  eggs,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  frame  that 
seemed  shrunk  up  by  a  sense  of  awe  produced  by  the  occasion. 

"  There,  fellow,  are  writing  materials.  I  will  make  trial  of 
you — thou  knowest  the  case — ^place  my  conduct  to  my  father 
in  a  fair  light" 
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Dwining  sat  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wrote  a  letter, 
which  he  handed  to  Sir  John  Raroomy. 

"  Why,  the  devil  has  aided  thee,  Dwining,"  said  the  Knight. 
"  Listen,  my  dear  lord. — *  Respected  father  and  liege  Sovereign 
— Know  that  important  considerations  induce  me  to  take  my 
departure  from  this  your  court,  purposing  to  make  my  abode 
at  Falkland,  both  as  the  seat  of  my  dearest  uncle  Albany,  with 
whom  I  know  your  Majesty  would  desire  me  to  use  all  famil- 
iarity, and  as  the  residence  of  one  from  whom  I  have  been  too 
long  estranged,  and  with  whom  I  haste  to  exchange  vows  of 
the  closest  aiffection  from  henceforward.'  ** 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay  and  Ramomy  laughed  aloud ;  and 
the  physician,  who  had  listened  to  his  own  scroll  as  if  it  were  a 
sentence  of  death,  encouraged  by  their  applause,  raised  his 
eyes,  uttered  faintly  his  chuckling  note  of  He !  he !  and  was 
again  grave  and  silent,  as  if  afraid  he  had  transgressed  die 
bounds  of  reverent  respect. 

"  Admirable  1"  said  the  Prince— "  Admirable  !  The  old 
man  will  apply  all  this  to  the  Duchess,  as  they  call  her,  of 
Rothsay. — Dwining,  thou  shouldst  be  a  secretis  to  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  who  sometimes,  it  is  said,  wants  a  scribe  that  can 
make  one  word  record  two  meanings.  I  will  subscribe  it,  and 
have  the  praise  of  the  device." 

''  And  now,  my  lord,''  said  Ramomy,  sealing  the  letter,  and 
leaving  it  behind,  "  will  you  not  to  boat  ? " 

*'  Not  till  my  chamberlain  attends,  with  some  clothes  and 
necessaries — and  ^ou  may  call  my  sewer  also." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Ramomy,  "  time  presses,  and  preparation 
will  but  excite  suspicion.  Your  officers  will  follow  with  the 
mails  to-morrow.  For  to-night,  I  trust  my  poor  service  may 
suffice  to  wait  on  you  at  table  and  chamber." 

"  Nay,  this  time  it  is  thou  who  forgets,"  said  the  Prince, 
touching  the  wounded  arm  with  his  walking  rod.  "  Recollect, 
man,  thou  canst  neither  carve  a  capon  nor  tie  a  point — a  goodly 
sewer,  or  valet  of  the  mouth  !  " 

Ramorny  grinned  with  rage  and  pain  ;  for  his  wound,  though 
in  a  way  of  healing,  was  still  highly  sensitive,  and  even  the 
pointing  a  finger  towards  it  made  him  tremble. 

**  Will  your  Highness  now  be  pleased  to  take  boat  ?  " 

''Not  till  I  take  leave  of  the  Lord  Constable.  Rothsay 
must  not  slip  away,  like  a  thief  from  a  prison,  from  the  house 
ol  Errol.     Summon  him  hither." 

''  My  lK>rd  Duke,"  said  Ramomy,  '*  it  May  be  dangerous  to 
jw  plan." 
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•*  To  the  devil  with  danger,  thy  plan,  and  thyself  !— I  must 
and  will  act  to  Errol  as  becomes  us  both.'' 

The  Earl  entered,  agreeably  to  the  Prince's  summons. 

"  I  gave  you  this  trouble,  my  lord,"  said  Rothsay,  with  the 
dignified  courtesy  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  "  to 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality  and  your  good  company.  I 
can  enjoy  them  no  longer,  as  pressing  affairs  call  me  to  Falk- 
land." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  Lord  High  Constable,  "  I  trust  your 
Grace  remembers  that  )rou  are  under  ward." 

*•  How  I— under  ward  I  If  I  am  a  prisoner,  speak  plainly— 
if  not,  I  will  take  my  freedom  to  depart." 

''  I  would,  my  lord,  your  Highness  would  request  his  Maj- 
esty's permission  for  this  journey.  There  will  be  much  dis- 
pleasure." 

**  Mean  you  displeasure  against  yourself,  my  lord,  or  against 
me?" 

"  I  have  already  said  your  Highness  lies  in  ward  here ;  but 
if  you  determine  to  break  it,  I  have  no  warrant — God  forbid — 
to  put  force  on  your  inclinations.  I  can  but  entreat  your  High- 
ness, for  your  own  sake " 

"  Of  my  own  interests  I  am  the  best  judge — Good  evening 
to  you,  my  lord." 

The  wilful  Prince  stepped  into  the  boat  with  Dwining  and 
Ramorny,  and,  waiting  for  no  other  attendance,  Eviot  pushed 
off  the  vessel,  which  descended  the  Tay  rapidly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  sail  and  oar,  and  of  the  ebb-tide. 

For  some  space  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  appeared  silent  and 
moody,  nor  did  his  companions  interrupt  his  reflections.  He 
raised  his  head  at  length,  and  said,  **  My  father  loves  a  jest,  and 
when  all  is  over,  he  will  take  this  frolic  at  no  more  serious  rate 
than  it  deserves — a  fit  of  youth,  with  which  he  will  deal  as  he 
has  with  others. — Yonder,  my  masters,  shows  the  old  Hold  of 
Kinfauns,  frowning  above  the  Tay.  Now,  tell  me,  John 
Ramorny,  how  thou  hast  dealt  to  eet  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
out  of  the  hands  of  yonder  bull-headed  Provost ;  for  Errol  told 
me  it  was  rumored  that  she  was  under  his  protection." 

"  Truly,  she  was,  my  lord,  with  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess — I  mean  of  the  Lady 
Marjory  of  Douglas.  Now,  this  beetle-headed  Provost,  who 
is  after  all  but  a  piece  of  blundering  valiancy,  has,  like  most 
such,  a  retainer  of  some  slyness  and  cunning,  whom  he  uses  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  whose  suggestions  he  generally  considers 
•8  his  own  ideas.    Whenever  I  would  possess  mjrself  of  a  land< 
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ward  baron,  I  address  in3rse]f  to  such  a  confidant,*  who,  in  the 
present  case,  is  called  Kitt  Henshaw,  an  old  skipper  upon  the 
Tay,  and  who,  having  in  his  time  sailed  as  far  as  Campvere, 
holds  with  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  the  respect  due  to  one  who 
has  seen  foreign  countries.  This  his  agent  I  have  made  my 
own  ;  and,  by  his  means,  have  insinuated  various  apologies,  in 
order  to  postpone  the  departure  of  Catharine  for  Falkland." 

"  But  to  what  good  purpose  ? " 

"  I  know  not  if  it  is  wise  to  tell  your  Highness,  lest  you 
should  disapprove  of  my  views. — ^I  meant  the  officers  of  the 
Commission  for  inquiry  into  heretical  opinions  should  have 
found  the  Fair  Maid  at  Kinfauns, — ^for  our  beauty  is  a  peevish, 
self-willed  swerver  from  the  Church, — and,  certes,  I  designed 
that  the  Knight  should  have  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  fines 
and  confiscations  that  were  about  to  be  inflicted.  The  monks 
were  eager  enough  to  be  at  him,  seeing  he  hath  had  frequent 
disputes  with  them  about  the  salmon-tithe." 

*'  But  wherefore  wouldst  thou  have  ruined  the  Knight's  for- 
tunes, and  brought  the  beautiful  young  woman  to  the  stake, 
perchance  ? " 

"  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Duke ! — Monks  never  burn  pretty  maid- 
ens. An  old  woman  might  have  been  in  some  danger ;  and  as 
for  my  Lord  Provost,  as  they  call  him,  if  they  had  clipped  off 
some  of  his  fat  acres,  it  would  have  been  some  atonement  tor 
the  needless  brave  he  put  on  me  in  St.  John's  Church." 

**  Methinks,  John,  it  was  but  a  base  revenge,"  said  Rothsay. 

'*  Rest  ye  contented,  my  lord.  He  that  cannot  right  him- 
self by  the  hand,  must  use  his  head. — ^Well,  that  chance  was 
over  by  the  tender-hearted  Douglas's  declaring  in  favor  of 
tender  conscience  ;  and  then,  my  lord,  old  Henshaw  found  no 
further  objections  to  carrying  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  to  Falk- 
land,— not  to  share  the  dulness  of  the  Lady  Marjory's  society, 
as  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  and  she  herself  doth  opine,  but  to  keep 
your  Highness  from  tiring  when  we  return  from  hunting  in  the 
park." 

There  was  again  a  long  pause,  in  which  the  Prince  seemed 
to  muse  deeply.  At  length  he  spoke. — *'  Ramomy,  I  have  a 
scruple  in  this  matter ;  but  if  I  name  it  to  thee,  the  devil  of 
sophistry,  with  which  thou  art  possessed,  will  argue  it  out  of 
me,  as  it  has  done  many  others.  This  girl  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, one  excepted,  whom  I  ever  saw  or  knew,  and  I  like  her  the 
more  that  she  bears  some  features  of — Elizabeth  of  Dunbar. 
But  she,  I  mean  Catharine  Glover,  is  contracted,  and  presently 
to  be  wedded  to  Henry  the  Armorer,  a  craftsman  unequalled 
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for  skill,  and  a  man-at-arms  yet  unmatched  in  the  barrace. 
To  follow  out  this  intrigue  would  do  a  good  fellow  too  much 
wrong." 

'*  Your  Highness  will  not  expect  me  to  be  very  solicitous 
of  Henry  Smith's  interest/'  said  Ramomy,  looking  at  hit 
wounded  arm. 

''  By  Saint  Andrew  with  his  shored  cross,  this  disaster  of 
thine  is  too  much  harped  upon,  John  Ramorny  1  Others  are 
content  with  putting  a  finger  into  every  man's  pie,  but  thou 
must  thrust  in  the  whole  gory  hand.  It  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
undone — let  it  be  forgotten." 

**  Nay,  my  lord,  you  allude  to  it  more  frequently  than  I," 
answered  the  Knight, — "  in  derision,  it  is  true  ;  while  I — but 
I  can  be  silent  on  the  subject  if  I  cannot  forget  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  thee  that  I  have  scruple  about  this  ia- 
trigue.  Dost  thou  remember  when  we  went  in  a  frolic  to  hear 
Father  Clement  preach,  or  rather  to  see  this  fair  heretic,  that 
he  spoke  as  touchingly  as  a  minstrel  about  the  rich  man  taking 
away  the  poor  man's  only  ewe  lamb  ?  " 

"A  great  matter,  indeed,"  answered  Sir  John,  "that  this 
churl's  wife's  eldest  son  should  be  fathered  by  the  Prince  of 
Scotland  !  How  many  earls  would  covet  the  like  fate  for  their 
fair  countesses  ?  and  how  many  that  have  had  such  good  luck 
sleep  not  a  grain  the  worse  for  it  ? " 

"And  if  I  might presimie  to  speak,"  said  die  mediciner, 
"  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  assigned  such  a  privilege  to  every 
feudal  lord  over  his  female  vassals,  though  lack  of  spirit  and 
love  of  money  hath  made  many  exchange  it  for  gold." 

"  I  require  no  argument  to  urge  me  to  be  kind  to  a  pretty 
woman  :  But  this  Catharine  has  been  ever  cold  to  me,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"Nay,  my  lord," said  Ramorny,  "if,  young,  handsome,  and 
a  Prince,  you  know  not  how  to  make  yourself  acceptable  to  a 
fine  woman,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  more." 

"  And  if  it  were  not  far  too  great  audacity  in  me  to  speak 
again,  I  would  say,"  quoth  the  leech,  "  that  all  Perth  knows 
that  the  Gow  Chrom  never  was  the  maiden's  choice,  but  fairly 
forced  upon  her  by  her  father.  I  know  for  certain  that  she  re- 
fused him  repeatedly." 

"  Nay,  if  thou  canst  assure  me  of  that,  the  case  is  much 
altered,"  said  Rothsay.  "  Vulcan  was  a  smith  as  well  as  Hariy 
Wynd  ;  he  would  needs  wed  Venus,  and  our  Chronicles  tell  us 
what  came  of  it." 

"  Then  long  may  Lady  Venus  live  and  be  worshipped,"  said 
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Sir  John  Ramomy ;  ^'  and  success  to  tbe  gallant  knight  Man, 
who  goes  a  woomg  to  her  goddess-ship !  " 

The  discourse  took  a  gay  and  idle  turn  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  soon  dropped  it.  ^'  I  have  left,"  he 
•aid,  ''yonder  air  of  the  prison-house  behind  me,  and  yet  my 
spirits  scarce  revive.  I  feel  that  drowsy,  not  unpleasing,  yet 
melancholy  mbod,  that  comes  over  us  when  exhausted  by  exer- 
cise, or  satiated  with  pleasure.  Some  music  now,  stealing  on 
the  ear,  yet  not  loud  enough  to  make  us  lift  the  eye,  were  a 
treat  for  the  gods." 

''  Your  Grace  has  but  to  speak  your  wishes,  and  the  nymphs 
of  the  Tay  are  as  favorable  as  the  fair  ones  upon  tbe  shore. — 
Hark — ^it  is  a  lute." 

"  A  lute  1 "  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  listening ;  "  it  is,  and 
rarely  touched.  I  should  remember  that  dying  1^11.  Steer  to- 
wards the  boat  from  whence  the  music  comes." 

^  It  is  old  Henshaw,"  said  Ramomy, ''  working  up  the  stream. 
—How,  skipper ! " 

The  boatman  answered  the  hail,  and  drew  up  alongside  of 
the  Prince's  barge. 

''  Oh,  ho !  my  old  friend  1 "  said  the  Prince,  recognizing  the 
figure  as  well  as  the  appointments  of  the  French  glee-woman, 
I^ise.  ''  I  think  I  owe  thee  something  for  being  Sie  means  of 
thv  having  a  fright,  at  least,  upon  St  Valentine's  day.  Into 
this  boat  with  thee,  lute,  puppy  dog,  scrip  and  all — I  will  prefer 
thee  to  a  lady's  service,  who  shall  feed  thy  very  cur  on  cs^ns 
and  canary." 

"  I  trust  your  Highness  will  consider  " — said  Ramomy. 

''  I  will  consider  nothing  but  my  pleasure,  John.  Pray,  do 
thou  be  so  complying  as  to  consider  it  also." 

"  Is  it  indeai  to  a  lady's  service  you  would  promote  me  ?  *' 
said  the  ^ee-maiden.     "  And  where  does  she  dweU  ?  " 

"  At  Falkland,"  answered  the  Prince. 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  that  great  Lady  I  "  said  Louise ;  '*  and 
will  you  indeed  prefer  me  to  your  right  royal  consort's  ser- 
vice?" 

"  I  will,  by  my  honor — whenever  I  receive  her  as  such- 
Mark  that  reservation,  John,"  said  he  aside  to  Ramomy. 

The  persons  who  were  in  the  boat  caught  up  the  tidings,  and 
concluding  a  reconciliation  was  about  to  take  place  betwixt  the 
royal  couple,  exhorted  Louise  to  profit  by  her  good  fortune,  and 
add  herself  to  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay's  tram.  Several  offered 
her  some  acknowledgment  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents. 

During  this  moment  of  delay,  Ramomy  whispered  to  Dwia- 
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tug ;  ^  Make  in,  knave,  with  some  objection*  This  addition  is 
one  too  many.  Rouse  thy  wits,  while  I  speak  a  word  with 
Henshaw." 

"  If  I  might  presume  to  speak,"  said  Dwinin^,  "  as  one  who 
have  made  my  studies  both  in  Spain  and  Arabia,  I  would  say, 
my  lord,  that  the  sickness  has  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  and  that 
there  may  be  risk  in  admitting  this  young  wanderer  into  your 
Highness's  vicinity." 

"Ah!  and  what  is  it  to  thee,"  said  Rothsay,  "whether  I 
choose  to  be  poisoned  by  the  pestilence  or  the  poUiecary  ?  Must 
thou  too  needs  thwart  my  humor  ?  " 

While  the  Prince  thus  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  Dwin- 
ing,  Sir  John  Ramomy  had  snatched  a  moment  to  learn  from 
Henshaw  that  the  removal  of  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay  from 
Falkland  was  still  kept  profoundly  secret,  and  that  Catharine 
Glover  would  arrive  there  that  evening  or  the  next  morning, 
in  expectation  of  beiqg  taken  under  the  noble  lady's  protec- 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  deeply  plunged  in  thought,  received 
this  intimation  so  coldly,  that  Ramomy  took  £e  liberty  of 
rtmoftfltFatii^.  "This,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "is  playing  the 
spoiled  child  of  fortune.  You  wish  for  liberty — it  comes.  You 
wish  for  beauty — ^it  awaits  you,  with  just  so  much  delay  as  to 
render  the  boon  more  precious.  Even  your  sli|;htest  desires 
seem  a  law  to  the  Fates ;  for  you  desire  music  when  it  seems 
most  distant,  and  the  lute  and  song  are  at  your  hand.  These 
things,  90  sent,  should  be  enjoyed  else  we  are  but  like  petted 
children,  who  break  and  throw  from  them  the  toys  they  have 
wept  themselves  sick  for." 

"  To  enjoy  pleasure,  Ramorny,"  said  the  Prince,  "  a  man 
should  have  suffered  pain,  as  it  requires  fasting  to  gain  a  good 
appetite.  We,  who  can  have  all  for  a  wish,  little  enjoy  that  all 
when  we  have  possessed  it  Seest  thou  yonder  thick  cloud. 
Which  is  about  to  burst  to  rain  ?  It  seems  to  stifle  me— ^the 
waters  look  dark  and  lurid — the  shores  have  lost  their  beautiful 
form " 

"  My  lord,  forgive  your  servant,"  said  Ramomy.  "  You 
indulge  a  powerful  imagination,  as  an  unskilful  horseman  per- 
mits a  fiery  steed  to  rear  until  he  falls  back  on  his  master  and 
crushes  him.  I  pray  you  shake  off  this  lethargy.  Shall  the 
glee-maiden  make  some  music  ?  " 

"  Let  her — ^but  it  must  be  melancholy;  all  mirth  would  at . 
this  moment  jar  on  my  ear." 

The  maiden  sung  a  melancholy  diige  in  Norman  French  ^ 
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the  words,  of  which  the  following  is  an  imitation^  were  united 
to  a  tune  ^  doleful  as  they  are  themselves. 


Yoj  thou  mayst  sigh, 

Ana  look  once  more  at  all  around, 

At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground 

Thy  life  its  final  comse  has  f ound. 

And  thou  must  die. 


Yes,  hT  thee  down, 

And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flottov 
Bid  the  gray  monk  his  som-oass  mutter. 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death4ane  utter— 
Thy  life  is  gone. 


Be  not  afraid. 

'Tis  but  a  pane,  and  then  a  thijl^ 
A  ferer  fit,  ana  then  a  chill  ^ 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 
For  thou  art  dead. 

The  Prince  made  no  observation  on  the  music;  and  the 
maiden,  at  Ramorn/s  beck,  went  on  from  time  to  time  with  her 
minstrel  craft,  until  the  evening  sunk  down  into  rain,  first  soft 
and  gentle,  at  length  in  great  quantities,  and  accompanied  by  a 
cold  wind.  There  was  neither  cloak  nor  covering  for  the  Prince, 
and  he  sullenly  rejected  that  which  Ramorny  offered.  • 

"  It  is  not  for  Rothsay  to  wear  your  cast  garments.  Sir  John 
— this  melted  snow,  which  I  feel  pierce  me  to  the  very  manrow, 
I  am  now  encountering  by  your  fault. .  Why  did  you  presume 
to  put  off  the  boat  without  my  servants  and  apparel  ? " 

Ramorny  did  not  attempt  an  exculpation;  for  he  knew  the 
Prince  was  in  one  of  those  humors,  when  to  enlarge  upon  a 
grievance  was  more  pleasing  to  him  than  to  have  his  mouth 
stopped  by  any  reasonable  apology.  In  sullen  silence,  or  amid 
unsuppressed  chiding,  the  boat  arrived  at  the  fishing  village  of 
Newburgh.  The  party  landed,  and  found  horses  in  readiness, 
which  indeed  Ramorny  had  long  since  provided  for  the  occasion. 
TheiT  quality  underwent  the  Prince's  bitter  sarcasm,  expressed 
to  Ramorny  sometimes  by  direct  words,  oftener  by  bitter  gibes. 
At  length  they  were  mounted,  and  rode  on  through  the  closing 
night,  and  the  falling  rain,  the  Prince  leading  the  way  with 
reddess  haste.  The  glee-maiden,  mounted  by  his  expess  order, 
attended  them ;  and  well  for  her  that,  accustomed  to  severe 
weather,  and  exercise  both  on  foot  and  horseback,  sh^  suppoited 
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«s  firmly  as  the  men  the  fatigues  of  the  nocturnal  ride.  Ramomv 
was  compelled  to  keep  at  the  Prince's  rein,  being  under  no  small 
anxiety  lest,  in  his  wavward  fit,  he  might  ride  off  from  him 
entirely,  and,  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  some  loyal  baron, 
escape  the  snare  which  was  spread  for  him.  He  therefore 
suffered  inexpressibly  during  the  ride,  both  in  mind  and  in 
body. 

At  length  the  forest  of  Falkland  received  them,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  moon  showed  the  dark  and  huge  tower,  an  appendage 
of  royalty  itself,  though  granted  for  a  season  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  On  a  signal  given  the  drawbridge  fell.  Torches  glared 
in  the  courtyard,  menials  attended,  and  the  Prince,  assisted 
from  horseback,  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  where  Ramomy 
waited  on  hun,  together  with  Dwining,  and  entreated  him  to 
take  the  leech's  advice.  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  repubed  the 
proposal,  hau^^tily  ordered  his  bed  to  be  prepared,  and  having 
stood  for  some  time  shivering  in  his  dank  garments,  beside  a 
large  blazing  fire,  he  retired  to  his  apartment  withotit  taking 
leave  of  any  one. 

'*  Y014  see  the  peevish  humor  of  this  childish  boy,  now," 
said  Ramomy  to  Dwining  \  *'  can  you  wonder  that  a  servant 
who  has  done  so  much  for  him  as  I  have,  should  be  tired  of 
such  a  master  ? " 

"  No,  truly,"  said  Dwining,  "  that  and  the  promised  Earl- 
dom of  Lindores  would  shake  any  man's  fidelity.  But  shall  we 
commence  with  him  this  evening  ?  He  has,  if  eye  and  cheek 
speak  true,  the  foundation  of  a  fever  within  him,  which  will 
make  our  work  easy,  while  it  will  seem  the  effect  of  nature." 

"It  is  an  opportunity  lost,"  said  Ramomy ;  "  but  we  must 
delay  our  blow  till  he  has  seen  this  beauty,  Catharine  Glover. 
She  may  be  hereafter  a  witness,  that  she  saw  him  in  good 
health,  and  master  of  his  own  motions,  a  brief  space  before — 
you  understand  me  ? " 

Dwining  nodded  assent,  and  added, 

"  There  is  no  time  lost ;  for  there  is  little  difficultv  in  blight- 
ing  a  flower,  exhausted  from  having  been  made  to  bloom  too 
soon." 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIRST. 

Ahmet  intoodilMiMtailuuMleMwiglit, 
Sore  fiven  to  revel  and  uigodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  thinge  found  uvor  in  hit  lighti 
Save  concuoinee  and  carnal  oompanie. 
And  ftiunting  waasailera  of  high  and  m  degraa. 

Btkow. 

With  the  next  morning  the  bumor  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay 
was  changed.  He  complained,  indeed,  of  pain  and  fever,  but 
they  rather  seemed  to  stimulate  than  to  overwhelm  him.  He- 
was  familiar  with  Ramomy ;  and,  though  he  said  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  nighl^  it  was  plain  he  rememl^red 
what  he  desired  to  obliterate  from  the  memory  of  his  followers 
-^the  ill-humor  he  had  then  displayed.  He  was  civil  to  every 
one,  and  jested  with  Ramoniy  on  the  subject  of  Catharine's 
arrival. 

"  How  surprised  will  the  pretty  prude  be  at  seeing  herself  in 
a  family  of  men,  when  she  expects  to  be  admitted  amongst  the 
hoods  and  pinners  of  Dame  Marjory's  waiting-women  (  Thou 
hast  not  many  of  the  tender  sex  in  thy  household,  I  take  it, 
Ramomy  ?  '* 

"  Faith,  none— except  the  minstrel  wench — but  a  household 
drudge  or  two  whom  we  may  not  dispense  with.  By  the  way, 
she  is  anxiously  inquiring  after  the  mistress  your  Hiehness 
promised  to  prefer  her  to. — Shall  I  dismiss  her,  to  hunt  for  her 
new  mistress  at  leisure  ? " 

"  By  no  means,  she  will  serve  to  amuse  Catharine — And, 
hark  you,  were  it  not  well  to  receive  that  coy  jillet  with  some- 
thing of  a  mumming  ? " 

"  How  mean  you,  my  lord  ? " 

"  Thou  art  dull,  man. — ^We  will  not  disappoint  her,  since  she 
expects  to  find  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay — I  will  be  Duke  and 
Duchess  in  my  own  person.** 

"  Still  I  do  not  comprehend." 

''  No  one  so  dull  as  a  wit,"  said  the  Prince,  ''  when  he  does 
not  hit  off  the  scent  at  once. — My  Duchess,  as  they  call  her, 
has  been  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  run  away  from  Falkland,  as  I 
to  come  hither.  We  have  both  left  our  apparel  behind.  There 
b  as  much  female  trumpery  in  the  wardrobe  adjoining  to  mv 
sleeping-room,  as  would  equip  a  whole  carnival.  Look  you,  I 
will  play  Dame  Majory,  disposed  on  this  day-bed  here,  with  a 
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moufning  reil  and  a  wreath  of  willow,  to  show  my  forsaken 
plight ;  Siou,  John,  wilt  look  starch  and  stiff  enough  for  her 
Galwegian  maid  of  honor,  the  Countess  Hermieild;  and 
Dwtning  shall  present  the  old  Hecate,  her  nursey— -omy  she  hath 
more  beard  on  her  upper  lip  than  Dwining  on  his  whole  face, 
and  skull  to  boot.  He  should  have  the  commodity  of  a  beard  to 
set  her  forth  comformably.  Get  thy  kitchen  drudges,  and  what 
passable  pages  thou  hast  with  thee,  to  make  my  women  of  the 
bedroom.     Hearest  thou  ? — about  it  instantly." 

Ramomy  hasted  into  the  anteroom,  and  told  Dwining  the 
Prince's  devke. 

^  Do  thou  look  to  humor  the  fool,''  he  said ;  *'  I  care  not  how 
little  I  see  him,  knowing  what  is  to  be  done." 

''  Trust  all  to  me,"  said  the  physician,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. ^  What  sort  of  a  butcher  is  he  that  can  cut  the  lamb's 
tiiroat,  yet  is  afraid  to  hear  it  bleat  ? " 

*'  Tush,  fear  not  my  constancy^ — I  cannot  forget  that  he 
would  have  cast  me  into  the  cloister  with  as  little  regard  as  if 
be  threw  away  the  truncheon  of  a  broken  lance.  Begone^-^yet 
stay — ere  you  go  to  arrange  this  silly  pageant,  something  must 
be  settled  to  impose  on  the  thick-witted  Charteris.  He  is  like 
enough,  should  he  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the  Duchess  of 
Rothsay  is  still  here,  and  Catharine  Glover  in  attendance  on 
her,  to  cone  down  with  offers  of  service,  and  the  like,  when,  as 
I  need  scarce  tell  thee,  his  presence  would  be  inconvenient. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  more  likely,  that  some  folk  have  given  a 
wanner  name  to  the  iron-headed  Knight's  great  and  tender 
patronage  of  this  damsel." 

**  With  that  hint,  let  roe  alone  to  deal  with  him.  I  will  send 
him  such  a  letter,  that,  for  this  month,  he  shall  hold  himself  as 
ready  for  a  journey  to  hell  as  to  Falkland. — Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  Duchess's  confessor  ?  " 

"  Waltheof,  a  gray  friar." 

"  Enough — then  here  I  start." 

In  a  few  minutes,  for  he  was  a  clerk  of  rare  celerity,  Dwining 
finished  a  letter,  which  he  placed  in  Ramorn/s  hand. 

^  This  is  admirable,  and  would  have  made  thy  fortune  with 
Rothsay — I  think  I  should  have  been  too  jealous  to  trust  thee 
in  hb  household,  save  that  his  day  is  closed." 

*'  Read  it  aloud,"  said  Dwining;  '*  that  we  may  judge  if  it 
goes  trippingly  off,"  and  Ramomy  read  as  follows  : — "By com- 
mand of  otur  high  and  mighty  Princess  Marjory,  Duchess  of 
Rothsay,  and  so  forth,  we,  Waltheof,  unworthy  brother  of  the 
csder  of  St  Francis,  do  thee»  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  Knight  of 
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Kinfauns,  to  know,  that  her  liigfaness  marvels  much  at  the 
temerity  with  whkh  you  have  sent  to  her  presence  a  woman,  of 
whose  fame  she  can  judge  biit  lightly,  seeing  she  hath  made 
her  abode,  without  any  necessity,  for  more  than  a  week  in  thine 
own  castle,  without  company  of  any  other  female,  saving  menials ; 
of  which  foul  cohabitation  the  sa\'or  is  gone  up  through  Fife, 
Angusi  and  Perthshire.  Nevertheless,  her  Highness,  considering 
the  case  as  one  of  human  frailty,  hath  not  caused  this  wantop 
one  to  be  scoureed  with  nettles,  or  otherwise  to  dree  penance ; 
but  as  two  good  brethren  of  the  convent  of  Lindores,  the  Fathers 
Thickscull  and  Dundermore,  have  been  summoned  up  to  the 
Highlands  upon  an  especial  call,  her  Highness  hath  committed 
to  their  care  this  maiden  Catharine,  with  charge  to  convey  her 
to  her  father,  whom  she  states  to  be  residing  Inside  Loch  Tay, 
under  whose  protection  she  will  find  a  situation  more  fitting  her 
qualities  and  habits  than  the  Castle  of  Falkland,  while  her  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Rothsay  abides  there.  She  hath  charged 
the  said  reverend  brothers  so  to  deal  with  the  young  woman, 
as  may  give  her  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  incontinence,  and  she 
commendeth  thee  to  confession  and  penitence. — Signed,  Wal- 
theof,  by  command  of  an  high  smd  mighty  Princess '' — and  so 
forth. 

When  he  had  finished,  ^  £xcelknt-*-ezcellent ! ''  Ramomy 
exclaimed.  ''  This  unexpected  rebuff  will  drive  Charteris  mad ! 
He  hath  been  long  making  a  sort  of  homage  to  this  lady,  and 
to  find  himself  suspected  of  incontinence,  when  he  was  ejq>ect- 
ing  the  full  credit  of  a  charitable  action,  will  altogether  coo- 
found  him  ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  he 
come  hither  to  look  after  the  damsel,  or  do  honor  to  5ie  dame. 
— But  away  to  thy  pageant,  while  I  prepare  that  whidi  shall 
close  the  pageant  forever." 

It  was  an  hour  before  noon,  when  Catharine,  escorted  by 
old  Henshaw  and  a  groom  of  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  arrived 
before  the  lordly  tower  of  Falkland.  The  broad  banner  which 
was  displayed  from  it  bore  the  arms  of  Rothsay,  the  servants 
who  appeared  wore  the  colors  of  the  Prince's  household,  all 
confirming  the  general  belief  that  the  Duchess  still  resided 
there.  Catharine's  heart  throbbed,  for  she  had  hefard  that  the 
Duchess  had  the  pride  as  well  as  the  high  courage  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  and  felt  uncertain  touching  the  reception  she  was 
to  experience.  On  entering  the  Castle,  she  observed  that  the 
train  was  smaller  than  she  had  expected,  but  as  the  Duchess 
lived  in  close  retirement,  she  was  little  surprised  at  this.  In  a 
species  of  anteroom  she  was  met  by  a  little  old  woman,  who 
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seemed  bent  double  with  age,  and  si^pported  herseU  upon  an 
ebony  staff. 

"  Truly  thou  art  welcome,  fair  daughter,"  said  she,  saluting 
Catharine,  ''  and,  as  I  may  sav,  to  an  afflicted  house ;  and  I 
trust "  (once  more  saluting  her)  '*  thou  wilt  be  a  consolation  to 
my  precious  and  right  royal  daughter  the  Duchess.  Sit  thee 
down,  my  child,  till  I  see  whether  my  lady  be  at  leisure  to  re- 
ceive thee.  Ah,  my  child,  thou  art  very  lovely  indeed,  if  Our 
Lady  hath  given  to  thee  a  soul  to  match  with  so  fair  a  body." 

With  that  the  counterfeit  old  woman  crept  into  the  next 
apartment,  where  she  found  Rothsay  in  the  masquerading  habit 
he  had  prepared,  and  Ramomy,  who  had  evaded  taking  part 
in  the  pageant,  in  his  ordinary  attire. 

''  Thou  art  a  precious  rascal,  Sir  Doctor,"  said  the  Prince ; 
"by  my  honor,  I  think  thou  couldst  find  in  thy  heart  to  play 
out  the  whole  play  thyself,  lover's  part  and  all." 

"  If  it  were  to  save  your  Highness  trouble,"  said  the  leech, 
with  his  usual  subdued  laugh. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Rothsay,  "  I'll  never  need  thy  help,  man — 
and  tell  me  now,  how  look  I,  thus  disposed  on  the  couch-*- 
languishing  and  ladylike,  ha  ? " 

"  Something  too  fine-complexioned  and  soft-featured,  for  the 
Lady  Marjory  of  Douglas,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,"  said 
the  leech. 

*•  Away,  villain,  and  marshal  in  this  fair  frost-piece — ^fear 
not  she  will  complain  of  my  effeminacy — and  thou,  Ramomy, 
away  also." 

As  the  knight  left  the  apartment  by  one  door,  the  fictitious 
old  woman  ushered  in  Catharine  Glover  by  another.  The  room 
had  been  carefully  darkened  to  twilight,  so  that  Catharine  saw 
the  apparently  female  figure  stretched  on  the  couch  without  the 
least  suspicion. 

**  Is  that  the  maiden  ? "  asked  Rothsay,  in  a  voice  naturally 
sweet,  and  now  carefully  modulated  to  a  whispering  tone — "  Let 
her  approach,  Griselda,  and  kiss  our  hand." 

The  supposed  nurse  led  the  trembling  maiden  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  couch,  and  signed  to  her  to  kneel.  Catharine 
did  so,  and  kissed  with  much  devotion  and  simplicity  the  gloved 
hand  which  the  counterfeit  Duchess  extended  to  her. 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  same  musical  voice ;  "in  me  you 
only  see  a  melancholy  example  of  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness — happy  those,  my  child,  whose  rank  places  them  beneath 
the  storms  of  state." 

While  he  spoke,  he  put  his  arms  around  Catharine's  neck 
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and  drew  her  towards  him,  as  if  to  salute  her  in  token  of  welcome. 
But  the  kiss  was  bestowed  with  an  earnestness  which  so  much 
overacted  the  part  of  the  fair  patroness,  that  Catharine,  con- 
cluding the  Duchess  had  lost  her  senses,  screamed  aloud. 

"  Peace,  fool  I  it  is  I— David  of  Rothsay."  . 

Catharine  looked  around  her — the  nurse  was  gone,  and  the 
Duke  tearing  off  his  veil,  she  saw  herself  in  the  power  of  a  dar- 
ing young  libertine. 

'*  Now  be  present  with  me  Heaven  I ''  she  said ;  '^  and  thou 
wilt,  if  I  forsake  not  myself." 

As  this  resolution  darted  through  her  mind,  she  repressed 
her  disposition  to  scream,  and,  as  Ur  as  she  might,  strove  to 
conceal  her  fear. 

**  The  jest  hath  been  played,"  she  said,  with  as  much  firm- 
ness as  she  could  assume  ;  "  may  I  entreat  that  your  Highness 
will  now  unhand  me  ? "  for  he  still  kept  hold  of  her  arm. 

*'Nay,  my  pretty  captive,  struggle  not — why  should  you 
fear?" 

^'  I  do  not  struggle,  my  lord  As  you  are  pleased  to  detain 
me,  I  will  not,  by  striving,  provoke  you  to  use  me  ill,  and  give 
pain  to  yourself,  when  you  have  time  to  think.'* 

''Why,  thou  traitress,  thou  hast  held  me  captive  for  months," 
said  the  Prince  ;  *'  and  wilt  thou  not  let  me  hold  thee  for  a 
moment  ? " 

"  This  were  gallantry,  my  lord,  were  it  in  the  streets  of 
Perth,  where  I  might  listen  or  escape  as  I  listed — it  is  tyranny 
here." 

"  And  if  I  did  let  thee  go,  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  ? "  said 
Rothsay.  "  The  bridges  are  up — the  portcullis  down — and  the 
men  who  follow  me  are  strangely  deaf  to  a  peevish  maiden's 
squalls.  Be  kind,  therefore,  and  you  shall  know  what  it  is  to 
oblige  a  Prince." 

•*  Unloose  me,  then,  my  lord,  and  hear  me  appeal  from  thy- 
self to  thyself — from  Rothsay  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland. — I  am 
the  daughter  of  an  humble  but  honest  citizen.  I  am,  I  may 
well-nigh  say,  the  spouse  of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  If  I  have 
^ven  your  Highness  any  encouragement  for  what  you  have 
done,  it  has  been  unintentional.  Thus  forewarned,  I  entreat 
you  to  forego  your  power  over  me,  and  suffer  me  to  depart. 
Your  Highness  can  obtain  nothing  from  me,  save  by  means 
equally  unworthy  of  knighthood  or  manhood." 

"  You  are  bold,  CaUiarine,"  said  the  Prince,  "  but  neither 
as  a  knight  nor  a  man  can  I  avoid  accepting  a  defiance.  I 
must  teadi  you  the  risk  of  such  challenges." 
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While  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  throw  his  ams  again 
around  her  ;  but  she  eluded  his  grasp,  and  proceeded  in  the- 
same  tone  of  iirm  decision. 

^  My  strength,  my  lord,  b  as  great  to  defend  myself  in  an 
honorable  strife,  as  yours  can  be  to  assail  me  with  a  most  dis^ 
honorable  purpose.  Do  not  shame  yourself  and  me  by  putting 
it  to  the  combat.  You  may  stun  me  with  blows,  or  you  may 
call  aid  to  overpower  me ;  but,  otherwise,  you  will  fail  of  your 
purpose." 

"  What  a  brute  you  would  make  me  I "  said  the  Prince. 
'*  The  force  I  would  use  is  no  more  than  excuses  women  in 
yielding  to  their  own  weakness." 

He  sat  down  in  some  emotion. 

**  Then  keep  it,"  said  Catharine,  "  for  those  women  who 
desire  such  an  excuse.  My  resistance  is  that  of  the  most  de- 
termined mind,  which  love  of  honor  and  fear  of  shame  ever 
inspired.  Alas !  my  lord,  could  you  succeed,  you  would  but 
break  every  bond  between  me  and  life — between  yourself  and 
honor.  I  have  been  trained  fraudulently  here,  by  what  decoys 
I  know  not ;  but  were  I  to  go  dishonored  hence,  it  would  be 
to  denounce  the  destroyer  of  my  happiness  to  every  quarter  of 
Europe.  I  would  take  the  palmer's  staff  in  my  hand,  and 
wherever  chivalry  is  honored,  or  the  word  Scotland  has  been 
heard,  I  would  proclaim  the  heir  of  a  hundred  kings,  the  son 
of  the  godly  Robert  Stewart,  the  heir  of  the  heroic  Bruce — a 
truthless,  faithless  man,  unworthy  of  the  crown  he  expects,  and 
of  the  spurs  he  wears.  Every  lady  in  wide  Europe  would  hold 
your  name  too  foul  for  her  lips — every  worthy  knight  would 
hold  you  a  baffled,  forsworn  caitiff,  false  to  the  first  vow  of 
arms,  the  protection  of  woman,  and  the  defence  of  the  feeble." 

Rothsay  resumed  his  seat,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  resentment  was  mingled  with  admiration. 
'*  You  forget  to  whom  you  speak,  maiden.  Know  the  distinc- 
tion I  have  offered  you  is  one  for  which  hundreds,  whose  trains 
you  are  born  to  bear,  would  feel  gratitude." 

"  Once  more,  my  lord,"  resumed  Catharine,  "  keep  these 
favors  for  those  by  whom  they  are  prized ;  or  rather  reserve 
your  time  and  your  health  for  other  and  nobler  pursuits*^f<)r 
the  defence  of  your  country  and  the  happiness  of  your  subjects. 
Alas,  my  lord  !  how  willingly  would  an  exulting  people  receive 
]rou  for  their  chief ! — How  |;ladly  would  they  close  around  vou, 
did  yeu  show  desire  to  head  them  against  the  oppression  oi  th» 
i^^g^ty>  the  violence  of  the  lawless,  Uie  seduction  of  tbs  v!ciouS| 
and  tihe  tyranny  of  the  hypocrite  I " 
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The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  whose  virtuous  feelings  were  as 
easily  excited  as  they  were  evanescent,  was  affected  by  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  she  spoke.  '*  Forgive  me,  if  I  have 
alanned  you,  maiden,''  he  said  ;  ''  thou  art  too  noble-minded 
to  be  the  toy  of  passing  pleasure,  for  which  my  mistake  destined 
thee  ;  and  I,  even  were  thy  birth  worthy  of  thy  noble  spirit  and 
transcendent  beauty,  have  no  heart  tq  give  thee ;  for  by  the 
homage  of  the  heart  only  should  such  as  thou  be  wooed.  But 
my  hopes  have  been  blighted,  Catharine — the  only  woman  I 
ever  loved  has  been  torn  from  me  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
policy,  and  a  wife  imposed  on  me  whom  I  must  ever  detest, 
even  had  she  the  loveliness  and  softness  which  alone  can  render 
a  woman  amiable  in  my  eyes.  My  health  is  fading  even  in 
early  youth  ;  and  all  that  is  left  for  me  is  to  snatch  such  flowers 
as  the  short  passage  from  life  to  the  grave  will  now  present. 
Look  at  my  hectic  cheek — ^feel,  if  you  will,  my  intermitting 
pulse ;  and  pity  me,  and  excuse  me,  if  I,  whose  rights  as  a 
prince  and  as  a  man  have  been  trampled  upon  and  usurped, 
feel  occasional  indifference  towards  the  rights  of  others,  and 
indulge  a  selfish  desire  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  passing  mo* 
ment." 

"  Oh,  my  lord  I "  exclaimed  Catharine,  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  belonged  to  het  character — "  I  will  call  you  my  dear 
lord, — for  dear  must  the  Heir  of  Bruce  be  to  every  child  of 
Scotland,— let  me  not,  I  pray,  hear  you  speak  thus!  Your 
fflorious  ancestor  endured  exile,  persecution,  the  night  of 
famine,  and  the  day  of  unequal  combat,  to  free  his  country, — 
do  you  practise  the  like  self-denial  to  free  yourself.  Tear 
yourself  from  those  who  find  their  own  way  to  greatness 
smoothed  by  feeding  your  follies.  Distrust  yon  dark  Ramornv ! 
—You  know  it  not,  I  am  sure — ^you  could  not  know  ; — but  the 
wretch  who  could  urge  the  daughter  to  courses  of  shame  by 
threatening  the  life  of  the  aged  father,  is  capable  of  all  that  is 
vile — all  that  is  treacherous !'' 

"  Did  Ramomy  do  this  ?  "  said  the  Prince, 

^  He  did  indeed,  my  lord,  and  he  dares  not  deny  it" 

^  It  shall  be  looked  to,"  answered  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 
^  I  have  ceased  to  love  him  ;  but  he  has  suffered  much  for  my 
sake,  and  I  must  see  his  services  honorably  requited/' 

**  His  services  I — Oh,  my  lord,  if  chronicles  speak  true,  such 
services  brought  Troy  to  ruins,  ahd  gave  the  infidels  possession 
Of  Spain." 

'*  Hudi,  maiden  ;  speak  within  compass,  I  pray  you,"  said 
the  Prince,  rising  up.    "  Our  conference  ends  here." 
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"  Yet  one  word,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Rothsay,"  said  Catharine, 
with  animation,  while  her  beautiful  countenance  resembled 
that  of  an  admonitory  angel — "'  I  cannot  tell  what  impels  me 
to  speak  thus  boldly ;  but  the  fire  bums  within  me,  and  will 
break  out.  Leave  this  castle  without  an  hour's  delay  I  the  air 
is  unwholesome  for  you.  Dismiss  this  Ramomy  before  the 
day  is  ten  minutes  olcler  1  his  company  is  most  dangerous." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  this  ? " 

"  None  in  especial,^  answered  O&tharine,  abashed  at  her 
own  eagerness, — "  none,  perhaps ;  excepting  my  fears  for  your 
safety." 

"  To  vague  fears  the  Heir  of  Bruce  must  not  listen. — ^What, 
ho  I  who  waits  without  ? " 

Ramorny  entered,  and  bowed  low  to  the  Duke  and  to  the 
maiden,  whom,  perhaps,  he  considered  as  likely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  post  of  favorite  Sultana,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  a 
courteous  obeisance. 

"  Ramomy,"  said  the  Prince,  "  is  there  in  the  household 
any  female  of  reputation,  who  is  fit  to  wait  on  this  young 
woman,  till  we  can  send  her  where  she  may  desire  to  go  ? " 

*'  I  fear,"  replied  Ramomy,  **  if  it  displease  not  your  High- 
ness to  hear  the  truth,  your  household  is  indifferentlv  provided 
in  that  way ;  and  that,  to  speak  the  very  verity,  the  glee-maiden 
is  the  most  decorous  amongst  us." 

*'  Let  her  wait  upon  this  young  person,  then,  since  better 
may  not  be.    And  take  patience,  maiden,  for  a  few  hours." 

Catharine  retired. 

'*  So,  my  lord, — part  you  so  soon  from  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  ?    This  is,  indeed,  the  very  wantonness  of  victory." 

"  There  is  neither  victory  nor  defeat  in  the  case,"  returned 
the  Prince,  dryly.  "  The  girl  loves  me  not ;  nor  do  I  love  her 
well  enough  to  torment  myself  concerning  her  scmples." 

^*  The  chaste  Malcolm  the  Maiden  revived  in  one  of  hit 
descendants  I "  said  Ramomy. 

''  Favor  me,  sir,  by  a  truce  to  your  wit,  or  by  choosing  a 
different  subject  for  its  career.  It  is  noon,  I  believe,  and  yoo 
will  oblige  me  by  commanding  them  to  serve  up  dinner." 

Ramomy  left  the  room,  but  Rothsay  thought  he  discovered 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance ;  and  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
man's  satire,  gave  him  no  ordinary  degree  of  pain.  He  sum 
moned,  however,  the  knight  to  his  table,  and  even  admitted 
Dwining  to  the  same  honor.  The  conversation  was  of  a  lively 
and  dissolute  cast,  a  tone  encouraged  bv  the  Prince,  as  if 
designing  to  counterbalance  the  gravity  of  his  morals  in  the 
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morning,  which  Ramorny,  who  was  read  in  old  chronicles,  had 
^ .  the  boldness  to  liken  to  the  continence  of  Scipio. 

The  banquet,  notwithstanding  the  Duke's  indifferent  health, 
was  protracted  in  idle  wantonness  far  beyond  the  rules  of  tem- 
perance ;  and,  whether  owing  simply  to  the  strength  of  the  wine 
which  he  drank,  or  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  it 
is  probable,  because  the  last  wine  which  he  quaffed  had  been 
adulterated  by  Dwining,  it  so  happened  that  the  Prince,  towards 
the  end  of  the  repast,  fell  into  a  lethargic  sleep,  from  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  rouse  him.  Sir  John  Ramorny  and 
Dwining  carried  him  to  his  chamber,  accepting  no  other  assist- 
ance than  that  of  another  person,  whom  we  will  afterwards 
give  name  to. 

Next  morning,  it  was  announced  that  the  Prince  was  taken 
ill  of  an  infectious  disorder;  and  to  prevent  its  spreading 
through  the  household,  no  one  was  admitted  to  wait  on  him 
save  bis  late  Master  of  Horse,  the  physician  Dwining,  and  the 
dome^c  already  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  seemted  always  to 
remain  in  the  apartment,  while  the  others  observed  a  degree 
of  precaution  respecting  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  so  strict  as  to  maintain  the  belief  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill  of  an  infectious  disorder. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND. 

In  wiiiter*t  tedious,  nights,  sit  bj  tht  firs 

With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tsU  thee  tiles 

Of  woetal  ages,  long  ago  betid  ; 

And,  ere  thoa  bid  good-nightt  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  thoa  the  lamentable  nul  of  me. 

King  Ricmakd  II.  Att,  V,  Setm  /. 

Far  (Hfferent  had  been  the  fate  of  the  misguided  Heir  of 
Scotland,  from  that  which  was  publicly  given  out  in  the  town 
of  Falkland.  His  ambitious  uncle  had  determined  on  his  death, 
as  the  means  of  removing  the  first  and  most  formidable  barrier 
betwbct  his  own  family  and  the  throne.  James,  the  younger 
son  of  the  King,  was  a  mere  boy,  who  might  at  more  leisujre 
be  easily  set  aside.  Ramorny's  views  of  aggrandizement, 
and  the  resentment  which  he  had  latterly  entertained  against 
his  master,  made  him  a  willing  agent  in  young  Rothsay's  de- 
•ttuQlion.     Dwining's  love  of  gold,  and  his  native  malignity  of 
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disposition,  rendered  him  equally  forward.  It  had  been  re- 
solved, with  the  most  calculating  cruelty,  that  all  means  whidi 
might  leave  behind  marks  of  violence  were  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  extinction  of  life  suffered  to  take  place  of 
itself ,  by  privation  of  every  kind  acting  upon  a  frail  and  impaired 
constitution.  The  Prince  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  murdered, 
as  Ramorny  had  expressed  himself  on  another  occasion, — he 
was  only  to  cease  to  exist. 

Kothsay's  bedchamber  in  the  tower  of  Falkland  was  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  such  a  horrible  project  A  small 
narrow  staircase,  scarce  known  to  exist,  opened  from  thence 
by  a  trap-door  to  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  castle, 
through  a  passage  by  which  the  feudal  lord  was  wont  to  visit, 
in  private,  and  in  disguise,  the  inhabitants  of  those  miserable 
rqfions.  By  this  staircase  the  villains  conveyed  the  insensible 
Prince  to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle,  so  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  that  no  cries  or  groans,  it  was  supposed,  could 
possibly  be  heard,  while  the  strength  of  its  door  and  fastenings 
must  for  a  long  time  have  defied  force,  even  if  the  entrance 
could  have  been  discovered.  Bonthron,  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  gallows  for  the  purpose,  was  the  willing  agent  of 
Ramomy's  unparalleled  cruel^  to  his  misled  and  betrayed 
patron. 

This  wretch  revisited  the  dungeon  at  the  time  when  the 
Prince's  lethargy  began  to  wear  off,  and  when,  awaking  to 
sensation,  he  felt  himself  deadly  cold,  unable  to  move,  and 
oppressed  with  fetters,  which  scarce  permitted  him  to  stir  from 
the  dank  straw  on  which  he  was  laid.  His  first  idea  was,  that 
he  was  in  a  fearful  dream — ^his  next  brought  a  confused  augury 
of  the  truth.  He  called,  shouted — ^yelled  at  length  in  frenzy, 
— ^but  no  assistance  came,  and  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  dungeon.  The  agent  of  Hell  heard  these 
agonizing  screams,  and  deliberately  reckoned  them  against  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  with  which  Rothsay  had  expressed  his 
instinctive  aversion  to  him.  When,  exhausted  and  hopeless, 
the  unhappy  youth  remained  silent,  the  savage  resolved  to 
present  himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  prisoner.  The  locks 
were  drawn,  the  chain  fell ;  the  Prince  raised  himself  as  high 
as  his  fetters  permitted — a  red  glare,  against  which  he  was  fsun 
to  shut  his  eyes,  streamed  through  the  vault ;  and  when  he 
opened  them  again,  it  was  on  the  ghastly  form  of  one  whom 
he  had  reason  to  think  dead.  He  sunk  back  in  horror.  '^  I 
am  judged  and  condemned  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  ''  and  the  most 
abhorred  fiend  in  the  infernal  regions  is  sent  to  torment  me  !** 
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"  I  Ihrc,  my  lord,"  said  Bonthron  ;  "  and  that  ^ou  may  live 
and  enjoy  life^  be  pleased  to  sit  up  and  eat  your  victuals. 

"Free  me  from  these  irons,'*  said  the  Prince, — ''release  me 
from  thb  dungeon, — and,  dog  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt  be  the 
richest  man  in  Scotland." 

"  If  you  would  give  me  the  weight  of  your  shackles  in  gold,'' 
said  Bonthron,  "  I  would  rather  see  the  iron  on  you  than  have 
the  treasure  myself! — But  look  up— you  were  wont  to  love 
delicate  fare — behold  how  I  have  catered  for  you."  The  wretch, 
with  fiendish  dee,  unfolded  a  piece  of  raw  hide  covering  the 
bundle  which  he  bore  under  his  arm,  and,  passing  the  light  to 
and  fro  before  it,  showed  the  unhappy  Prince  a  bull's  head 
recently  hewn  from  the  trunk,  and  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
certain  signal  of  death.  He  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
or  rather  lair,  on  which  the  Prince  lay — "  Be  moderate  in  your 
food,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  like  to  be  long  ere  thou  getst  another 
meal/' 

"  Tell  me  but  one  thing,  wretch,"  said  the  Prince.  "  Does 
Ramomy  know  of  this  practice  ? " 

"  How  else  hadst  thou  been  decoyed  hither  ? — ^Poor  wood- 
cock, thou  art  snared  ! "  answered  the  murderer. 

With  these  words  the  door  shut,  the  bolts  resounded,  and 
the  unhappy  Prince  was  left  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  misery. 
"  Oh,  my  father  I — my  prophetic  father ! — ^The  staff  I  leaned 

on  has,  indeed,  proved  a  spear  I  " We  will  not  dwell  on  the 

subsequent  hours,  nay  days,  of  bodily  agony  and  mental  despair. 
But  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  so  great  a  crime 
should  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  neglected  by  the  other 
inmates,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  with  the  tidings  of  the 
Prince's  illness,  were,  however,  reused  permission  to  leave  the 
Castle,  until  it  should  be  seen  how  this  alarming  disease  was 
to  terminate,  and  whether  it  was  actually  an  infectious  sick* 
ness.  Forced  on  each  other's  society,  the  two  desolate  women 
became  companions,  if  not  friends  ;  and  the  union  drew  some- 
what closer,  when  Catharine  discovered  that  this  was  the  same 
female  minstrel  on  whose  account  Henry  Wynd  had  fallen 
under  her  displeasure.  She  now  heard  his  complete  vindica- 
tion, and  listened  with  ardor  to  the  praises  which  Louise  heaped 
on  her  gallant  protector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minstrel,  who 
felt  the  superiority  of  Catharine's  station  and  character,  will- 
ingly dwelt  upon  a  theme  which  seemed  to  please  her,  and 
recorded  her  gratitude  to  the  stout  Smith  in  the  little  song  of 
'*  Bold  and  True,"  which  was  long  a  favorite  in  Scotland. 
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Ofaj  Bold  and  Truflb 

In  bonnet  blue, 

That  fear  or  fuMhood  ne?er  knew ; 

WhoM  beart  was  lo^  to  hb  word, 

Wboae  hand  was  faithful  to  his  sword— 

Seek  Europe  wide  from  sea  to  sea, 

But  bonny  Bine-cap  still  for  me  1 

Vft  seen  Almain's  proud  champions  pnnoe- 
Have  seen  the  gallant  knights  01  Prance, 
UnriTall'd  with  the  sword  and  lane*— 
Have  seen  the  sons  of  Encland  true 
Wield  the  brown  bill,  and  bend  the  yew. 
Search  France  the  fsur.  and  England  free^ 
But  bonny  BhwNca^  sbll  for  me  I 

in  short,  though  Louise's  disreputable  occupation  would  have 
been  in  other  circumstances  an  objection  to  Catharine's  volun* 
tarily  frequenting  her  company,  yet  forced  together  as  they 
now  were,  she  found  her  an  humble  and  accommodating  com- 
panion. 

Tbey  lived  in  this  manner  ior  four  or  fiv<s  days,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  gaze,  and  perhaps  the  incivil- 
ity, of  the  menials  in  the  offices,  they  prepared  their  food  in 
their  own  apartment  In  the  absolutely  necessary  intercourse 
with  domestics,  Louise,  more  accustomed  to  expedients,  bolder 
by  habit,  and  desirous  to  please  Catharine,  willingly  took  on 
herself  the  trouUe  of  getting  from  the  pantler  the  materials  of 
their  slender  meal,  and  of  ananging  it  with  the  dexterity  of  her 
country. 

The  glee-woman  had  been  abroad  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
sixth  day,  a  little  before  noon  j  and  the  desire  of  fresh  air,  or 
the  hope  to  find  some  salad  or  pot-herbs,  or  at  least  an  early 
flower  or  two,  with  which  to  deck  their  board,  had  carried  her 
into  the  small  garden  appertaining  to  the  castle.  She  re-entered 
her  apartment  in  the  tower  with  a  countenance  pale  as  a^^es, 
and  a  frame  which  trembled  like  aa  aspen-leaf.  Her  terror 
instandy  extended  itself  to  Catharine,  who  could  hardly  find 
words  to  ask  what  new  misfortune  had  occun?ed« 

"  Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  deiad  ? '' 

^  Worse !  they  are  starving  hhn  alive.'' 

"  Madness,  woman  I  " 

"  No,  no,  no,  no  !  "  said  Louise,  speaking  under  her  breath, 
and  huddling  her  words  so  thick  upon  eacSi  other,  that  Cath- 
arine could  hardly  catch  the  sense.  "  I  was  seeking  for  flpwers 
to  dress  your  pottage,  because  you  said  you  loved  them  yester- 
day— lay  poor  little  dog,  thrusting  himself  into  a  thicket  of  yei^ 
and  holly  bushes  that  grew  out  of  some  old  ruins  close  to  the 
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castle  wall,  came  back  whining  and  howling.  I  crept  forward 
to  see  what  might  be  the  cause — ^and  oh !  I  heard  a  groaning 
as  of  one  in  extreme  pain,  but  so  faint,  that  it  seemed  to  arise 
out  of  the  very  depth  of  the  earth.  At  length,  I  found  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  small  rent  in  the  wall,  covered  with  ivy ;  and 
when  I  laid  my  ear  close  to  the  opening,  I  could  hear  the 
prince's  voice  distinctly  say, — *  It  cannot  Yiov  last  long ;  *  and 
then  it  sunk  away  in  something  like  a  prayer/' 

**  Gracious  Heaven  ? — did  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  said,  *  Is  it  you,  my  lord  ? '  and  the  answer  was,  *  Who 
mocks  me  with  that  title  ? ' — I  asked  him  if  I  could  help  him, 
and  he  answered  me  with  a  voice  I  shall  never  forget, — *  Food  I 
— ^fobd  f — I  die  of  f limine  I '  So  I  came  hither  to  tell  you.^-* 
What  is  to  be  done  ?— Shall  we  alarm  the  house  ?— ^" 

'*  Alas !  that  were  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  aid  him," 
said  Catharine. 

''  And  what  then  shall  we  do  ? ''  said  Louise. 

<'  I  know  not  yet,"  said  Catharine,  prompt  and  bold  on  occa- 
sions of  moment,  though  yielding  to  her  companion  in  ii^nuity 
of  resource  on  ordinary  occasions.  ''I  know  not  yet — but 
something  we  will  do— the  blood  of  Bruce  shall  not  die  un- 
aided." 

So  saying,  she  seized  the  small  cruise  which  contained  their 
soup,  and  the  meat  of  which  it  was  made,  wrapped  some  thin 
cakes  which  she  had  baked,  into  the  fold  of  her  plaid,  and, 
beckoning  her  companion  to  follow  with  a  vessel  of  milk,  also 
part  of  their  provisions,  she  hastened  towards  the  garden. 

"  So  our  fair  vestal  is  stirring  abroad  ? "  said  the  only  man 
she  met,  who  was  one  of  the  menials ;  but  Catharine  passed  on 
without  notice  or  reply,  and  gained  the  little  garden  without 
farther  interrupt!^. 

Louise  indicated  to  her  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  covered  with 
underwood,  was  close  to  the  castle-wall.  It  had  probablv  been 
ori|;inally  a  projection  "from  Uie  building;  and  the  small  nssure, 
which  communicated  with  the  dungeon,  contrived  for  air,  had 
terminated  within  it.  But' the  aperture  had  been  a  little 
enlarged  by  decay,  and  admitted  a  dim  ray  of  light  to  its 
recesses,  although  it  could  not  be  observed  by  those  who  visited 
the  pNice  wifh  torchlight  aids. 

"Here  is  dead  silence,"  said  Catharine,  after  she  had 
listened  attentively  for  a  moment.—^*  Heaven  and  earth,  he  is 
gone!" 

''  We  must  risk  something,"  said  her  companion,  and  ran 
her  fingers  over  the- strings  of  her  guitac 
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A  sigb  was  the  ODly  answer  from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon. 
Catharine  then  ventured  to  speak.  ''  I  am  here,  ray  lord—- 1 
am  here,  with  food  and  drink." 

"  Ha  I  Kamomy  ? — ^The  jest  comes  too  late — I  am  dying," 
was  the  answer. 

His  brain  is  turned,  and  no  wonder,  thought  Catharine ; 
but  whilst  there  is  life,  there  may  be  hope. 

'*  It  is  I,  my  lord,  Catharine  Glover — I  have  food,  if  I  could 
pass  it  safely  to  you." 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  maiden  I  I  thought  the  pain  was  over, 
but  glows  again  within  me  at  the  name  of  food." 

•*  The  food  is  here,  but  how,  ah  how,  can  I  pass  it  to  you  ? 
the  chink  b  so  narrow,  the  wall  is  so  thick  !  Yet  there  is  a 
remedy— I  have  it.  Quick,  Louise ;  cut  me  a  willow  bough, 
the  tallest  you  can  find." 

The  glee-maiden  obeyed,  and  by  means  of  a  cleft  in  the  top 
of  the  wand,  Catharine  transmitted  several  morsels  of  the  soft 
cakes,  soaked  in  broth,  which  served  at  once  for  food  and  for 
drink* 

The  unfortunate  young  man  ate  little,  and  with  difficulty, 
but  prayed  for  a  thousand  blessings  on  the  head  of  his  com- 
forter. *'  I  had  destined  thee  to  be  the  slave  of  my  vices,"  he 
said,  "  and  yet  thou  triest  to  become  the  preserver  of  my  life  I 
But  away,  and  save  thyself." 

''  I  will  return  with  food  as  I  shall  see  opportunity,"  said 
Catharine,  just  as  the  glee-maiden  plucked  her  sleeve,  and 
desired  her  to  be  silent,  and  stand  close. 

Both  couched  among  the  mins,  and  they  heard  the  voices 
of  Ramomy  and  the  mediciner  in  close  conversation. 

^'  He  is  stronger  than  I  thought,"  said  the  former,  in  a  k>w 
croaking  tone.  ''  How  long  held  out  Dalwolsy,  when  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  prisoned  him  in  his  Castle  of  Hermitage  ? " 

"  For  a  fortnight,"  answered  Dwining ;  **  but  he  was  a  strong 
man,  and  had  some  assistance  by  grain  which  fell  from  a 
granary  above  his  prison  house."  * 

"  Were  it  not  better  end  the  matter  more  speedily?  The 
Black  Douglas  comes  this  way.  He  is  not  in  Albany's  secret 
He  will  demand  to  see  the  Prince,  and  all  tnust  be  over  ere  he 
comes.** 

They  passed  on  in  their  dark  and  fatal  conversation. 

*  sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  haTing  irritated  William  Douglas,  Lord  of  GaUow* 
«aj,  bv  dbcainint  the  Shenffriiip  of  Teviotdale,  which  the  haughty  baron  considered  due  tt 
htmselti  was  snrprised  io  Hawick,  while  exercising  his  ofice,  and  confined  in  Hei^tafe 
CMtlenntil  he  died  of  ftnrine  in  June,  a.d.  134a.  Godscroft  (p.  75)  mentions  the  arcam' 
ittoce  ol  the  grain  dropping  from  the  com-loft. 
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^  Now  gain  we  the  tower,"  said  Catharine  to  her  companion, 
when  she  saw  they  had  l^t  the  garden.  ''  I  had  a  plan  of 
escape  for  myself — I  will  turn  it  into  one  of  rescue  for  the 
Prince.  The  dey-woman  enters  the  Gastle  about  vesper  time, 
and  usually  leaves  her  cloak  in  the  passage  as  she  goes  into  the 
pantler's  office  with  the  milk.  Take  tlK>u  the  cloak,  muffle 
thyself  close,  and  pass  the  warder  boldly ;  he  is  usually  drunken 
at  that  hour,  and  thou  wilt  go^  as  the  dey-woman,  unchallenged 
through  gate  and  along  bridge,  if  thou  bear  thyself  with  con- 
fidence. Then  away  to  meet  the  Black  Douglas ;  he  is  our 
nearest  and  only  aid." 

"But,"  said  Louise,  "is  he  not  that  terrible  lord  who 
threatened  me  with  shame  and  punishment  ? " 

"Believe  it,"  said  Catharine,  "such  as  thou  or  I  never 
dwelt  an  hour  in  the  Douglas's  memory,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
Tell  him  that  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  dies — 
treacherously  famished  —  in  Falkland  Castle,  and  thou  wilt 
merit  not  pardon  only,  but  reward." 

"  I  care  not  for  reward,"  said  Louise  ;  "  the  deed  will  re- 
ward itself.  But,  methinks,  to  stay  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
go — let  me  stay,  then,  and  nourish  the  unhappy  Prince,  and  do 

iron  depart  to  bring  help.  If  they  kill  me  before  you  return,  I 
eave  yon  my  poor  lute,  and  pray  you  to  be  kind  to  my  poor 
Chariot." 

"  No,  Louise,"  replied  Catharine,  "  yon  are  a  more  privi- 
leged and  experienced  wanderer  than  l~do  you  go-*«nd  if  you 
find  me  dead  on  your  return,  as  may  well  chance,  give  my  poor 
father  this  ring,  and  la  lock  of  itty  hair,  and  say,  Catharine  died 
in  endeavoring  to  save  the  blood  of  Bruce.  And  give  this 
other  lock  to  Henry;  say,  Catharine  thought  of  him  to  the 
last ;  and  that  if  he  has  judged  her  too  scrupulous  touching  the 
blood  of  others,  he  will  then  know  it  was  not  because  -she 
valued  her  own." 

They  sobbed  in  each  other's  arms ;  and  the  intervening 
hours  till  evening  were  spent  in  endeavoring  to  devise  some 
better  mode  of  supplying  the  captive  with  nourishment,  and  in 
the  construction  of  a  tube  composed  of  hollow  reeds,  slipping 
into  each  other,  by  which  liquids  might  be  conveyed  to  him. 
The  bell  of  the  village  church  of  Falkland  tolled  to  vespers. 
The  dey,*  or  farm-woman,  entered  with  her  pitchers,  to  deliver 
the  milk  for  the  family,  and  to  hear  and  tell  the  news  stirring. 
She  had  scarcely  entered  the  kitchen,  when  the  female  min- 
strel, again  throwing  herself  in  Catharine's  arms,  and  assuring 

*  H«nee,  pfhapg,  dalrf^moama  and  dairy. 
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her  of  her  unalterable  fidelity,  crept  in  silence  down  stairs,  the 
little  dog  under  her  arm.  A  moment  after,  she  was  seen  by 
the  breathless  Catharine,  wrapt  in  the  dey-woman's  cloak,  and 
walking  composedly  across  the  drawbridge. 

"  So,"  said  the  warder,  "  you  return  early  to-night.  May 
Bridget  ?  Small  mirth  towards  in  the  hall — Ha,  wench  ! — Siclc 
times  are  sad  times ! " 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  tallies,"  said  the  ready-witted  French- 
woman, "  and  will  return  in  the  skimming  of  a  bowie."* 

She  went  onward,  avoiding  the  village  of  Falkland,  and 
took  a  footpath  which  led  through  the  park.  Catharine 
breathed  freely,  and  blessed  God,  when  she  saw  her  lost  in  the 
distance.  It  was  another  anxious  hour  for  Catharine,  which 
occurred  before  the  escape  of  the  fugitive  was  discovered. 
This  happened  so  soon  as  the  dey-girl,  having  taken  an  hour 
to  perform  a  task  which  ten  minutes  might  have  accomplished, 
was  aboiit  to  return,  and  discovered  that  some  one  had  taken 
away  her  gray  frieze  cloak.  A  strict  search  was  set  on  foot ; 
at  length  the  women  of  the  house  remembered  the  glee-maiden, 
and  ventured  to  suggest  her  as  one  not  unlikely  to  exchange  an 
old  cloak  for  a  new  one.  The  warder,  strictly  questioned, 
averred  he  saw  the  dey-woman  depart  immediately  after  ves- 
pers ;  and,  on  this  being  contradicted  by  the  party  herself,  he 
could  suggest,  as  the  only  alternative,  that  it  must  needs  have 
been  the  devil. 

As,  however,  the  glee-woman  could  not  be  found,  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  easily  guessed  at ;  and  the 
steward  went  to  inform  Sir  John  Ramomy  and  Dwining,  who 
were  now  scarcely  ever  separate,  of  the  escape  of  one  of  their 
female  captives.  Everything  awakens  the  suspicions  of  the 
guilty.  They  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of  dismay, 
and  then  went  together  to  the  humble  apartment  of  Catharine, 
that  they  might  take  her  as  much  as  possible  by  surprise,  while 
they  inquired  into  the  facts  attending  Louise's  disappearance. 

"  Where  is  your  companion,  young  woman  ? "  said  Ramor- 
ny,  in  a  tone  of  austere  gravity. 

**  I  have  no  companion  here,"  answered  Catharine. 

"Trifle  not,"  replied  the  Knight;  "I  mean  the  glee- 
maiden,  who  lately  dwelt  in  this  chamber  with  you." 

"  She  is  gone,  they  tell  me," — said  Catharine,  "  gone  about 
an  hour  since.** 

*  A#b  A  mmU  aOkiiaiL— Om  of  the  sweetest  cooplets  in  Ramsay't  GtntU  Sht^ktrd 

**To  bear  tfat  nrilk-bowie  no  psin  was  to  me^ 
WhM  I  attiM  buchting  fofgathet'd  wi'tbatb'* 
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"And  whither  ? "  said  Dwining. 

"  How,"  answered  Catharine,  "  should  I  know  which  way 
a  professed  wanderer  may  choose  to  travel  ?  She  was  tired,  no 
doubt,  of  a  solitary  life,  so  different  from  the  scenes  of  feast- 
ing and  dancing  which  her  trade  leads  her  to  frequent  She 
is  gone,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  she  should  have  stayed  so 
long." 

"  This,  then,"  said  Ramomy,  "  is  all  you  have  to  tell  us  ? " 

"  All  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  Sir  John,"  answered  Catha- 
rine, 6rmly ;  '*  and  if  the  Prince  himself  inquire,  I  can  tell  him 
no  more." 

'*  There  is  little  danger  of  his  again  doing  you  the  honor  to 
speak  to  you  in  person,"  said  Ramomy,  "  even  if  Scodand 
should  escape  being  rendered  miserable  by  the  sad  event  of  his 
decease." 

**  Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  so  very  ill  ?"  asked  Catharine. 

"  No  help,  save  in  Heaven,"  answered  Ramomy,  looking 
upward. 

"  Then  may  there  yet  be  help  there,"  said  Catharine,  '*  if 
human  aid  prove  unavailing  i " 

"  Amen  ! "  said  Ramomy,  with  the  most  determined  grav- 
ity; while  Dwining  adopted  a  face  fit  to  echo  the  feeling, 
though  it  seemed  to  cost  him  a  painful  struggle  to  suppress  his 
sneering,  yet  soft  laugh  of  triumph,  which  was  peculiarly  ex- 
cited by  anything  having  a  religious  tendency. 

**  And  it  is  men— earthly  men,  and  not  incamate  devils, 
who  thus  appeal  to  heaven,  while  they  are  devouring  by  inches 
the  life-blood  of  their  hapless  master  I "  muttered  Catharine, 
as  her  two  baffled  inquisitors  left  the  apartment — "  Why  sleeps 
the  thunder  ? — But  it  will  roll  ere  long,  and  oh  I  may  it  be  to 
preserve  as  well  as  to  punish  ! " 

The  hour  of  dinner  alone  afforded  a  space,  when,  all  in  the 
Castle  being  occupied  with  that  meal,  Catharine  thought  she 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  venturing  to  the  breach  in  the  wall, 
with  the  least  chance  of  being  observed.  In  waiting  for  the 
hour,  she  observed  some  stir  in  the  Castle,  which  had  been 
silent  as  the  grave  ever  since  the  seclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay.  The  portcullis  was  lowered  and  raised,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  machinery  was  intermingled  with  the  tramp  of 
horse,  as  men-at-arms  went  out  and  returned  with  steeds  hard- 
ridden  and  covered  with  foam.  She  observed,  too,  that  such 
domestics  as  she  casually  saw  from  her  window  were  in  arms. 
All  this  made  her  heart  throb  high,  for  it  augured  the  approach, 
of  rescue ;  and  besides,  the  bustle  left  the  little  garden  more 
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lonely  than  ever.  At  length,  the  hour  of  noon  arrived  ;  she 
had  taken  care  to  provide,  under  pretence  of  her  own  wishes, 
which  the  pantler  seemed  disposed  to  indulge,  such  articles  of 
food  as  could  be  the  most  easily  conveyed  to  the  unhappy  cap- 
tive. She  whispered  to  intimate  her  presence — there  was  no 
answer — she  spoke  louder,  still  there  was  silence. 

"  He  sleeps  " — she  muttered  these  words  half  aloud,  and 
with  a  shuddering  which  was  succeeded  by  a  start  and  a  scream^ 
when  a  voice  replied  behind  her, — 

"  Yes,  he  sleeps — but  it  is  forever." 

She  looked  round — Sir  John  Ramorny  stood  behind  her  in 
complete  armor,  but  the  visor  of  his  helmet  was  up,  and  dis- 
played a  countenance  more  resembling  one  about  to  die  than 
to  fight.  He  spoke  with  a  grave  tone,  something  between  that 
of  a  calm  observer  of  an  interesting  event,  and  of  one  who  is 
an  agent  and  partaker  in  it. 

"  Catharine,"  he  said,  "  all  is  true  which  I  tell  you.  He  is 
dead — ^you  have  done  your  best  for  him — ^you  can  do  no  more." 

"  I  will  not — I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  Catharine.  "  Heaven 
be  merciful  to  me !  it  would  make  one  doubt  of  Providence,  to 
think  so  great  a  crime  has  been  accomplished." 

"  Doubt  not  of  Providence,  Catharine,  though  it  has  suffer- 
ed the  profligate  to  fall  by  his  own  devices.  Follow  me — I 
have  that  to  say  which  concerns  you.  I  say  follow  "  (for  she 
hesitated),  "  unless  you  prefer  being  left  to  the  mercies  of  the 
brute  Bonthron,  and  the  mediciner  Henbane  Dwining." 

"  1  will  follow  you,"  said  Catharine.  "  You  cannot  do 
more  to  me  than  you  are  permitted." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  tower,  and  mounted  staircase  after 
staircase,  and  ladder  after  ladder. 

Catharine's  resolution  failed  her.  "  I  will  follow  no  farther," 
she  said.  "  Whither  would  you  lead  me  ? — If  to  my  death,  I 
can  die  here." 

"  Only  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  fool,"  said  Ramorny, 
throwing  wide  a  barred  door  which  opened  upon  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  castle,  where  men  were  bending  mangonels,  as  they 
called  them  (military  engines,  that  is,  for  throwing  arrows  or 
stones),  getting  ready  cross-bows,  and  piling  stones  together. 
But  the  defenders  did  not  exceed  twenty  in  number,  and  Catha- 
rine thought  she  could  observe  doubt  and  irresolution  amongst 
them. 

**  Catharine,"  said  Ramorny,  "  I  must  not  quit  this  station, 
which  is  necessary  for  my  defence  ;  but  I  can  speak  with  you 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere." 
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**  Say  on/'  answered  Catharine. — "  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
you." 

**  You  have  thrust  yourself,  Catharine,  into  a  bloody  secret 
Have  you  the  firmness  to  keep  it  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  maiden. 

"  Look  you.  I  have  slain — murdered,  if  you  will — my  late 
master,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  The  spark  of  life  which  your 
kindness  would  have  fed  was  easily  smothered.  His  last  words 
called  on  his  father.  You  are  faint — bear  up — you  have  more 
to  hear.  You  know  the  crime,  but  you  know  not  the  provoca- 
tion. See  I  this  gauntlet  is  empty — I  lost  my  right  hand  in  his 
cause ;  and  when  I  was  no  longer  fit  to  serve  him,  I  was  cast 
off  like  a  worn-out  hound,  my  loss  ridiculed,  and  a  cloister  rec- 
ommended, instead  of  the  halls  and  palaces  in  which  I  had  my 
natural  sphere  I    Think  on  this — ^pity  and  assist  me." 

"  In  what  manner  can  you  require  my  assistance  ?  "  said  the 
trembling  maiden ;  "  I  can  neither  repair  your  loss,  nor  cancel 
your  crime." 

"  Thou  canst  be  silent,  Catharine,  on  what  thou  hast  seen 
and  heard  in  yonder  thicket.  It  is  but  a  brief  oblivion  I  ask  of 
you,  whose  word  will,  I  know,  be  listened  to,  whether  you  say 
such  things  were  or  were  not.  That  of  your  mountebank  com- 
panion, the  foreigner,  none  will  hold  to  be  of  a  pin-point's  value. 
If  you  grant  me  this,  I  will  take  your  promise  for  my  security, 
and  throw  the  gate  open  to  those  who  now  approach  it.  If  you 
will  not  promise  silence,  I  defend  this  Castle  till  every  one 
perishes,  and  I  fling  you  headlong  from  these  battlements.  Ay, 
look  at  them — it  is  not  a  leap  to  be  rashly  braved.  Seven 
courses  of  stairs  brought  you  up  hither,  with  fatigue  and 
shortened  breath ;  but  you  shall  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
in  briefer  time  than  you  can  breathe  a  sigh  ! — Speak  the  word, 
fair  maid ;  for  you  speak  to  one  unwilling  to  harm  you,  but 
determined  in  his  purpose." 

Catharine  stood  terrified,  and  without  power  of  answering  a 
man  who  seemed  so  desperate  ;  but  she  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  reply  by  the  approach  of  Dwining.  He  spoke  with  the  same 
humble  congds  which  at  all  times  distinguished  his  manner, 
and  with  his  usual  suppressed  ironical  sneer,  which  gave  that 
manner  the  lie. 

"  I  do  you  wrong,  noble  sir,  to  intrude  on  your  valiancy 
when  engaged  with  a  fair  damsel.  But  I  come  to  ask  a  trifling 
question."  ' 

"  Speak,  tormentor  I  "  said  Ramorny  ;  "  ill  news  are  sport 
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to  thee  even  when  they  aflFect  thyself,  so  that  they  concern 
others  also." 

"  Hem  ! — ^he,  he! — I  only  desired  to  know  if  your  kni^t- 
hood  proposed  the  chivalrous  task  of  defending  the  Castle  with 
your  single  hand — I  crave  pardon — I  meant  your  single  arm  ? 
The  question  is  worth  asking ;  for  I  am  good  for  little  to  aid 
the  defence,  unless  you  could  prevail  on  the  besiegers  to  take 
physic — He,  he,  he  I — and  Bonthron  is  as  drunk  as  ale  and 
strong  waters  can  make  him — and  you,  he,  and  I,  make  up  the 
whole  garrison  who  are  disposed  for  resistance." 

'*  How !— Will  the  other  dogs  not  fight? "  said  Ramomy. 

"  Never  saw  men  who  showed  less  stomach  to  the  work," 
answered  Dwining,  "  never.— But  here  come  a  brace  of  them— 
Vmit  extrema  dies. — He,  he,  he !  " 

Eviot  and  his  companion  Buncle  now  approached,  with 
sullen  resolution  in  their  faces,  like  men  who  had  made  their 
minds  up  to  resist  that  authority  which  they  had  so  long  obeyed. 

"  How  now  I "  said  Ramomy,  stepping  forward  to  meet  them. 
"  Wherefore  from  vour  posts  >  —Why  have  you  left  the  bar- 
bican, Eviot  t — ^And  you  other  fellow,  did  I  not  charge  you  to 
look  to  the  mangonels  ? " 

"  We  have  something;  to  tell  you.  Sir  John  Ramomy," 
answered  Eviot.     "  We  will  not  fight  in  this  quarrel." 

"  How  ! — my  own  squires  control  me } "  exclaimed  Ramomy. 

"  We  were  your  squires  and  pages,  my  lord,  while  you  were 
master  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsa/s  household — It  is  bruited  about 
the  Duke  no  longer  lives — we  desire  to  know  the  tmth." 

"  What  traitor  dares  spread  such  falsehoods  ? "  said  Ramomy. 

**  All  who  have  gone  out  to  skirt  the  forest,  my  lord,  and  I 
m3rself  among  others,  bring  back  the  same  news.  The  minstrel 
woman  who  left  the  Castle  yesterday  has  spread  the  report 
everywhere,  that  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  is  murdered,  or  at  death's 
door.    The  Douglas  comes  on  us  with  a  strong  force '* 

"  And  you,  cowards,  take  advantage  of  an  idle  report  to 
forsake  your  master  ? "  said  Ramomy,  indignantly. 

**  My  lord,'*  said  Eviot,  "  let  Buncle  and  myself  see  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  receive  his  personal  orders  for  defence 
of  this  Castle,  and  if  we  do  not  fight  to  the  death  in  that 
quarrel,  I  will  consent  to  be  hanged  on  its  highest  turret.  But 
if  he  be  gone  by  natural  disease,  we  will  yield  up  the  Castle  to 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  is,  they  say,  the  King's  Lieutenant — 
Or  if, — which  Heaven  forefend ! — the  noble  Prince  has  had  foul 
play,  we  will  not  involve  ourselves  in  the  guilt  of  using  arms  in 
defence  of  the  murderers,  be  they  who  they  will." 
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**  Evioty"  said  Ramorny,  raising  his  mutilated  arm,  ^  had 
not  that  glove  been  empty,  thou  hadst  not  lived  to  utter  two 
words  of  Uiis  insolence." 

"  It  is  as  it  is,"  answered  Eviot,  "  and  we  do  but  our  duty. 
I  have  followed  you  long,  my  lord,  but  here  I  draw  bridle." 

"  Farewell,  then,  and  a  curse  light  on  all  of  you  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  incensed  Baron.    "  Let  my  horse  be  brought  forth  I " 

**  Our  Valiancy  is  about  to  run  away,"  said  the  medicmer, 
who  had  crept  close  to  Catharine's  side  before  she  was  aware. 
*'  Catharine,  thou  art  a  superstitious  fool,  like  most  women ; 
nevertheless,  thou  hast  some  mind,  and  1  speak  to  thee  as  one 
of  more  understanding  than  the  buffaloes  which  are  herding 
about  us.  These  haughty  Barons  who  over-stride  the  world, 
wliat  are  they  in  the  day  of  adversity  ?— chaff  before  the  wind. 
Let  their  sledge-hammer  hands,  or  their  column-resembling 
legs,  have  injury,  and  bah  I — the  men-at-arms  are  gone — heart 
and  courage  is  nothing  to  them,  lith  and  limb  everything — give 
them  animal  strength,  what  are  they  better  than  furious  bulls  ? — 
take  that  away,  and  your  hero  of  chivalry  lies  grovelling  like 
the  brute  when  he  is  hamstrung.  Not  so  the  Sage  ;  while  a 
grain  of  sense  remains  in  a  crushed  or  mutilated  ^ame,  his 
mind  shall  be  strong  as  ever. — Catharine,  this  morning  I  was 
practising  your  death ;  but  methinks  I  now  rejoice  that  you 
may  survive,  to  tell  how  the  poor  mediciner,  the  pill-gilder,  the 
mortar-pounder,  the  poison-vender,  met  his  fate,  in  company 
with  the  gallant  Knight  of  Ramorny,  Baron  in  possession,  and 
Earl  of  Lindores  in  expectation. — God  save  his  lordship  I " 

"  Old  man,"  said  Catharine,  "  if  thou  be  indeed  so  near  the 
day  of  thy  deserved  doom,  other  thoughts  were  far  wholesomer 
than  the  vain-glorious  ravings  of  a  vain  philosophy. — Ask  to 
see  a  holy  man " 

"  Yes,"  said  D wining,  scornfully,  "  refer  myself  to  a  greasy 
monk,  who  does  not — ^he  I  he  1  he ! — understand  the  barbarous 
Latin  he  repeats  by  rote.  Such  would  be  a  fitting  counsellor 
to  one  who  has  studied  both  in  Spain  and  Arabia!  No, 
Catharine,  I  will  choose  a  confessor  that  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  and  you  shall  be  honored  with  the  office. — Now,  look 
yonder  at  his  Valiancy — his  eyebrow  drops  with  moisture,  his 
lip  trembles  with  agony ;  for  his  Valiancy — ^he !  he  I  he  ! — is 
pleading  for  his  life  with  his  late  domestics,  and  has  not 
eloquence  enough  to  persuade  them  to  let  him  slip.  See  how 
the  fibres  of  his  face  work  as  he  implores  the  ungrateful  brutes, 
whom  he  has  heaped  with  obligations,  to  permit  him  to  get 
such  a  start  for  his  life  as  the  hare  has  from  the  gre^iiounds 
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when  men  course  her  fairly.  Look  also  at  the  sullen,  down* 
cast,  dogged  faces,  with  which,  fluctuating  between  fear  and 
shame,  the  domestic  traitors  deny  their  lord  this  poor  chance 
for  his  life.  These  things  thought  themselves  the  superior  of  a 
man  like  me  I  and  you,  foolish  wench,  think  so  meanly  of  your 
Deity,  as  to  suppose  wretches  like  them  are  the  work  of  Omnip- 
otence ! " 

"  No  I  man  of  evil,  no !  "  said  Catharine,  warmly  ;  "  the  God 
1  worship  created  these  men  with  the  attributes  to  know  and 
adore  him,  to  guard  and  defend  their  fellow-creatures,  to  prac- 
tise holiness  and  virtue.  Their  own  vices,  and  the  temptations 
of  the  Evil  One,  have  made  them  such  as  they  now  are.  Oh, 
take  the  lesson  home  to  thine  own  heart  of  adamant !  Heaven 
made  thee  wiser  than  thy  fellows,  gave  thee  eyes  to  look  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  a  sagacious  heart,  and  a  skilful  hand  ; 
but  thv  pride  has  poisoned  all  these  fair  gifts,  and  made  an 
ungodly  Atheist  of  one  who  might  have  been  a  Christian  sage  1  '* 

*'  Atheist,  sayst  thou  ?  *'  answered  Dwining ;  "  perhaps  I 
have  doubts  on  that  matter — but  they  will  be  soon  solved 
Yonder  comes  one  who  will  send  me,  as  he  has  done  thousands^ 
to  the  place  where  all  mysteries  shall  be  cleared." 

Catharine  followed  the  mediciner's  eye  up  one  of  the  forest 
glades,  and  beheld  it  occupied  by  a  body  of  horsemen  ad- 
vancing at  full  gallop.  In  the  midst  was  a  pennon  displayed, 
which,  though  its  bearings  were  not  visible  to  Catharine,  was 
by  a  murmur  around  acknowledged  as  that  of  the  Black 
Douglas.  They  halted  within  arrow-shot  of  the  Castle,  and  a 
herald  with  two  trumpets  advanced  up  to  the  main  portal, 
where,  after  a  loud  flourish,  he  demanded  admittance  for  the 
high  and  dreaded  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  Kin^,  and  acting  for  the  time  with  the  plenary  authority 
of  his  Majesty ;  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  in- 
mates of  the  Castle  should  lay  down  their  arms,  all  under  pen- 
alty of  high  treason. 

"  You  hear  ? "  said  Evict  to  Ramomy,  who  stood  sullen  and 
undecided.  "Will  you  give  orders  to  render  the  Castle,  or 
must  I " 

"  No,  villain  ! "  interrupted  the  Knight,  "  to  the  last  I  will 
command  you.  Open  the  gates,  drop  the  bridge,  and  render 
the  castle  to  the  Douglas." 

"  Now,  that's  what  may  be  called  a  gallant  exertion  of  free 
will,"  said  Dwining.  "Just  as  if  the  pieces  of  brass,  that 
were  screaming  a  minute  since,  should  pretend  to  called  those 
notes  their  own,  which  are  breathed  through  them  by  a  frowsy 
tnuDDeter." 
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''Wretched  man  I"  said  Catharine,  "  either  be  silent,  ot 
turn  thy  thoughts  to  the  eternity,  on  the  brink  of  which  thou 
art  standing." 

"  And  what  is  that  to  thee  ? "  answered  Dwining.  "  Thou 
canst  not,  wench,  help  hearing  what  I  say  to  thee,  and  thou 
wilt  tell  it  again,  for  thy  sex  cannot  help  that  either.  Perth  and 
all  Scotland  shall  know  what  a  man  they  have  lost  in  Henbane 
Dwining  I " 

The  clash  of  armor  now  announced  that  the  new  comers 
had  dismounted  and  entered  the  Castle,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
disarming  the  small  garrison.  Earl  Douglas  himself  appeared 
on  the  battlements,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  signed  to 
them  to  take  Ramomy  and  Dwining  into  custody.  Others 
dragged  from  some  nook  the  stupefied  Bonthron. 

"  It  was  to  these  three  that  the  custody  of  the  Prince  was 
solely  committed,  during  his  alleged  illness  ? "  said  the  Douglas, 
prosecuting  an  inquiry  which  he  had  commenced  in  the  hdl  of 
the  Castle. 

"No  other  saw  him,  my  lord,"  said  Eviot,  "though  I 
offered  my  services." 

"  Conduct  us  to  the  Duke's  apartment,  and  bring  the  pris- 
oners with  us. — Also,  there  should  be  a  female  in  the  Castle,  if 
she  hath  not  been  murdered  or  spirited  away, — the  companion 
of  the  glee-maiden,  who  brought  the  first  alarm." 

"  She  is  here,  my  lord,"  said  Eviot,  bringing  Catharine  for- 
ward. 

Her  beauty,  and  her  agitation,  made  some  impression  even 
upon  the  impassible  Earl. 

"  Fear  nothing,  maiden,"  he  said ;  "  thou  hast  deserved 
boin  praise  and  reward.  Tell  to  me,  as  thou  wouldst  confess 
to  Heaven,  the  things  thou  hast  witnessed  in  this  Castie.** 

Few  words  served  Catharine  to  unfold  the  dreadful  story. 

"  It  agrees,"  said  the  Douglas,  **  with  the  tale  of  the  glee- 
maiden,  from  point  to  point. — Now,  show  us  the  Prince's 
apartment" 

They  passed  to  the  room  which  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Rothsay  had  been  supposed  to  inhabit ;  but  the  key  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  the  Earl  could  only  obtain  entrance  by 
forcing  the  door.  On  entering,  the  wasted  and  squalid  re- 
mains of  the  unhappy  Prince  were  discovered,  flung  on  the  bed 
as  if  in  haste.  The  intention  of  the  murderers  had  appar- 
ently been  to  arrange  the  dead  body  so  as  to  resemble  a  timely 
parted  corpse,  but  they  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  escape  of  Louise.     Douglas  looked  on  the 
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body  of  the  misguided  youth,  whose  wild  passions  and  ca- 
prices had  brought  him  to  this  fatal  and  premature  catas- 
trophe— 

*'  I  had  wrongs  to  be  redressed,"  he  said ;  "  but  to  see  such 
a  si^t  as  this  banishes  all  remembrance  of  injury !" 

"  He !  he  ! — It  should  have  been  arranged,"  said  Dwining, 
**  more  to  your  omnipotence's  pleasure  ;  but  you  came  suddenly 
on  us,  and  hasty  masters  make  slovenly  service." 

Douglas  seemed  not  to  hear  what  his  prisoner  said,  so 
closely  did  he  examine  the  wan  and  wasted  features,  and 
stiffened  limbs,  of  the  dead  body  before  him.  Catharine,  over- 
come by  sickness  and  fainting,  at  length  obtained  permission 
to  retire  from  the  dreadful  scene,  and,  through  confusion  of 
every  description,  found  her  way  to  her  former  apartment, 
where  she  was  Jocked  in  the  arms  of  Louise,  who  had  returned 
in  the  interval. 

The  investigations  of  Douglas  proceeded.  The  dying  hand 
of  the  Prince  was  found  to  be  clenched  upon  a  lock  of  hair,  re- 
sembling in  color  and  textiu'e  the  coal-black  bristles  of  Bon- 
thron.  Thus,  though  famine  had  begun  the  work,  it  would 
seem  that  Rothsa/s  death  had  been  finally  accomplished  by 
violence.  The  private  stair  to  the  dungeon,  the  keys  of  which 
were  found  at  the  subaltern  assassin's  belt, — the  situation  of 
the  vault,  its  communication  with  the  external  air  by  the  fissure 
in  the  walls,  and  the  wretched  lair  of  straw,  with  the  fetters 
which  remained  there^ — ^fully  confirmed  the  story  of  Catharine 
and  of  the  glee-woman. 

'*  We  will  not  hesitate  an  instant,"  said  the  Douglas  to  his 
near  kinsman,  the  Lord  Balveny,  as  soon  as  they  returned  from 
the  dungeon.  "  Away  with  the  murderers !  hang  them  over 
the  battlements." 

"  But,  my  lord,  some  trial  may  be  fitting,"  answered  Bal- 
veny. 

"  To  what  purpose  ? "  answered  Douglas.  "  I  have  taken 
them  red-hand;*  my  authority  will  stretch  to  instant  execu- 
tion. Yet  stay — ^have  we  not  some  Jedwood  men  in  our 
troop?" 

"  Plenty  of  TurnbuUs,  Rutherfords,  Ainslies,  and  so  forth,** 
said  Balveny. 

*'  Call  me  an  inquest  of  these  together  ;  they  are  all  good 
men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living.  Do  you 
see  to  the  execution  of  these  felons,  while  I  hold  a  court  in  the 
great  hall,  and  we'll  try  whether  the  jury  or  the  Provost-mar 

•  Not*  T.    lUd  hand. 
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shal  do  their  work  first ;  we  will  have  Jedwood  justice, — hang 
in  haste,  and  try  at  leisure." 

"  Yet  stay,  my  lord,"  said  Ramorny ;  "  you  may  rue  your 
haste. — ^Will  you  grant  me  a  word  out  of  ear-shot  ? " 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  Douglas ;  '*  speak  out  what  thou 
hast  to  say  before  all  that  are  here  present." 

^*  Know  all  then,"  said  Ramorny,  aloud,  "  that  this  noble 
Earl  had  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  myself,  sent  him 
by  the  hand  of  yon  cowardly  deserter,  Buncle — let  him  deny  it 
if  he  dare,— counselling  the  removal  of  the  Duke  for  a  space 
from  court,  and  his  seclusion  in  this  Castle  of  Falkland." 

"  But  not  a  word,"  replied  Douglas,  sternly  smiling,  "  of 
his  being  flung  into  a  dungeon — famished — strangled. — ^Away 
with  the  wretches,  Balveny ;  they  pollute  God's  air  too  long." 

The  prisoners  were  dragged  off  to  the  battlements.  But 
white  the  means  of  execution  were  in  the  act  of  being  pre- 
pared, the  apothecary  expressed  so  ardent  a  desire  to  see 
Catharine  once  more,  and,  as  he  said,  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  that  the  maiden,  in  hopes  his  obduracy  might  have  un- 
dergone some  change,  even  at  the  last  hour,  consented  again 
to  go  to  the  battlements,  and  face  a  scene  which  her  heart 
recoiled  from.  A  single  glance  showed  her  Bonthron,  sunk  in 
total  and  drunken  insensibility;  Ramorny  stripped  of  his 
armor,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  conceal  fear,  while  he  spoke 
with  a  priest,  whose  good  offices  he  had  solicited  ;  and  Dwin- 
ing,  the  same  humble,  obsequiousrlooking,  crouching  individual 
she  had  always  known  him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  little 
silver  pen,  with  which  he  had  been  writing  on  a  scrap  of  parch- 
ment 

**  Catharine,"  he  said — "  he,  he,  he  I — I  wish  to  speak  to 
thee  on  the  nature  of  my  religious  faith." 

**  If  such  be  thy  intention,  why  lose  time  with  me  ? — Speak 
with  this  good  father." 

"  The  good  father,"  said  Dwining,  "  is — ^he,  he  ! — alieady  a 
worshipper  of  the  deity  whom  I  have  served.  I  therefore 
prefer  to  give  the  altar  of  mine  idol  a  new  worshipper  in  thee, 
Catharine.  This  scrap  of  parchment  will  tell  thee  how  to  make 
your  way  into  my  chapel,  where  I  have  worshipped  so  often  in 
safety.  I  leave  the  images  which  it  contains  to  thee  as  a 
legacy,  simply  because  I  hate  and  contemn  thee  something 
less  than  any  of  the-  absurd  wretches  whom  I  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  call  fellow-creatures.  And  now  away  ! — or  re- 
main and  see  if  the  end  of  the  quacksalver  belies  his  life." 

'*  Our  Lady  forbid  1 "  said  Catharine. 
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**Nay,"  said  the  mediciDer,  "I  have  but  a  single  word  to 
iay,  and  yonder  nobleman's  valiancy  may  hear  it  if  he  will " 

Lord  Balveny  approached,  with  some  curiosity  ;  for  the  un- 
daunted resolution  of  a  man  who  never  wieldedsword  or  bore 
armor,  and  was  in  person  a  poor  dwindled  dwarf,  had  to  him 
an  air  of  something  resembling  sorcerv. 

'^  You  see  this  trifling  implement,'  said  the  criminal,  show- 
ing the  silver  pen.  '*  By  means  of  this  I  can  escape  the  power 
even  of  the  Black  Douglas." 

^  Give  him  no  ink  nor  paper/'  said  Balveny,  hastily ;  '*  he 
will  draw  a  spell." 

"  Not  so,  please  your  wisdom  and  valiancy — ^he,  he,  he  I " — 
said  Dwining,  with  his  usual  chuckle,  as  he  unscrewed  the  top 
of  the  pen,  within  which  was  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  some  such 

substance,  no  bigger  than  a  pea,     "  Now,  mark  this  " said 

the  prisoner,  and  drew  it  between  his  lips.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  He  lay  a  dead  corpse  before  them,  the  con- 
temptuous sneer  still  on  his  countenance. 

Catharine  shrieked  and  fled,  seeking,  by  a  hasty  descent,  an 
escape  from  a  sight  so  appalling.  Lord  Balveny  was  for  a 
moment  stupefied,  and  then  exclaimed,  '*  This  may  be  glam- 
our I  hang  him  over  the  battlements,  quick  or  dead.  If  his 
foul  spirit  hath  only  withdrawn  for  a  space,  it  shall  return  to  a 
body  with  a  dislocated  neck." 

His  commands  were  obeyed.  Ramomy  and  Bonthron  were 
then  ordered  for  execution.  The  last  was  hanged  before  he 
seemed  quite  to  comprehend  what  was  designed  to  be  done 
with  him.  Ramomy,  pale  as  death,  yet  with  the  same  spirit 
of  pride  which  had  occasioned  his  ruin,  pleaded  his  knighthood, 
and  demanded  the  privilege  of  dying  by  decapitation  by  the 
sword,  and  not  by  the  noose. 

"  The  Douglas  never  alters  his  doom,"  said  Balveny.  "  But 
thou  Shalt  have  all  thy  rights.— Send  the  cook  hither  with  a 
cleaver."  The  menial  whom  he  called  appeared  at  his  sum- 
mons. "  What  shakest  thou  for,  fellow  ? "  said  Balveny ;  "  here, 
strike  me  this  man's  gilt  spurs  from  his  heels  with  thy  cleaver 
*— And  now,  John  Ramomy,  thou  art  no  longer  a  knight,  but 
a  knave — ^To  the  halter  with  him,  provost  marshal  I  hang  him 
betwixt  his  companions,  and  higher  than  them  if  it  may  be." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Balveny  descended  to 
tell  the  Douglas  that  the  criminals  were  executed. 

"  Then  there  is  no  further  use  in  the  trial,"  said  the  Earl. 
•*  How  say  you,  good  men  of  inquest,  were  these  men  guilty  <rf 
high-treason — ay  or  no  ?  ** 
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"  Guilty,"  exclaimed  the  obsequious  inquest,  with  edifying 
unanimity ;  "  we  need  no  farther  evidence." 

**  Sound  trumpets,  and  to  horse  then,  with  our  own  train 
only  ;  and  let  each  man  keep  silence  on  what  has  chanced  here, 
until  the  proceedings  shall  be  laid  before  the  King«  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  till  the  battle  of  Palm  Sunday  shall  be 
fought  and  ended.  Select  our  attendants,  and  tell  each  man 
who  either  goes  with  us  or  remains  behind,  that  he  who  prates 
dies." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Douglas  was  on  horseback,  with  the 
followers  selected  to  attend  his  person.  Expresses  were  sent  to 
his  daughter,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Rothsay,  directing  her  to 
take  her  course  to  Perth,  by  the  shores  of  Lochleven,  without 
approaching  Falkland,  and  committing  to  her  charge  Catharine 
Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  as  persons  whose  safet}'  he  ten- 
dered. 

As  they  rode  through  the  forest,  they  looked  back,  and  be- 
held the  three  bodies  hanging,  like  specks  darkening  the  walls 
of  the  old  castle. 

**  The  hand  is  punished,"  said  Douglas ;  "  but  who  shall 
arraign  the  head  by  whose  direction  the  act  was  done  1  " 

"  You  mean  the  Duke  of  Albany  ?  "  said  Balveny. 

**  I  do,  kinsman  \  and  were  I  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  my 
heart,  I  would  charge  him  with  the  deed,  which  I  am  certain 
he  has  authorized.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  it  beyond  strong 
suspicion,  and  Albany  has  attached  to  himself  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  imbecility 
of  the  King,  and  the  ill-regulated  habits  of  Rothsay,  left  no 
other  choice  of  a  leader.  Were  I,  therefore,  to  break  the  band 
which  I  have  so  lately  formed  with  Albany,  the  consequence 
must  be  civil  war,  an  event  ruinous  to  poor  Scotland,  while 
threatened  by  invasion  from  the  activity  of  the  Percy,  backed 
by  the  treachery  of  March.  No,  Balveny — the  punishment  of 
^bany  must  rest  with  Heaven,  which,  in  its  own  good  time, 
■ill  execute  judgment  on  him  and  on  his  house." 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-THIRD. 

The  hour  is  nigh :  now  hearts  beat  high  | 

Each  sword  is  sharpened  well : 
And  who  dares  die,  who  stoops  to  fly, 

To-morrow's  light  shall  tell 

Sir  Eowaux 

We  are  now  to  recall  to  our  reader's  recollection,  that  Simon 
Glover  and  his  fair  daughter  had  been  hurried  from  their  resi- 
dence without  having  time  to  announce  to  Henry  Smith,  either 
their  departure  or  the  alarming  cause  of  it.  When,  therefore, 
the  lover  appeared  in  Curfew  Street,  on  the  morning  of  their 
flight,  instead  of  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  honest  burgher, 
and  the  April  reception,  half  ioy  half  censure,  which  he  had 
been  promised  on  the  part  of  his  lovely  daughter,  he  received 
only  the  astounding  intelligence,  that  her  father  and  she  had 
set  off  early,  on  the  summons  of  a  stranger,  who  had  kept 
himself  carefully  muffled  from  observation.  To  this,  Dorothy, 
whose  talents  for  forestalling  evil,  and  communicating  her  views 
of  it,  are  known  to  the  reader,  chose  to  add,  that  she  had  no 
doubt  her  master  and  young  mistress  were  bound  for  the 
Highlands,  to  avoid  a  visit  which  had  been  made  since  their 
departure,  by  two  or  three  apparitors,  who,  in  the  name  of  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  King,  had  searched  the  house, 
put  seals  upon  such  places  as  were  supposed  to  contain  papers, 
and  left  citations  for  father  and  daughter  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  Commission  on  a  day  certain,  under  pain  of  outlawry. 
All  these  alarming  particulars  Dorothy  took  care  to  state  in  thf* 
gloomiest  colors,  and  the  only  consolation  which  she  afforded 
the  alarmed  lover  was,  that  her  master  had  charged  her  to  tell 
him  to  reside  quietly  at  Perth,  and  that  he  should  soon  hear 
news  of  them.  This  checked  the  Smith's  first  resolve,  which 
was  to  follow  them  instantly  to  the  Highlands,  and  partake 
the  fate  which  they  might  encounter. 

But  when  he  recollected  his  repeated  feuds  with  divers  of 
the  Clan  Quhele,  and  particularly  his  personal  quarrel  with 
Conachar,  who  was  now  raised  to  be  a  high  chief,  he  could  not 
but  think,  on  reflection,  that  his  intrusion  on  their  place  of 
retirement  was  more  likely  to  disturb  the  safety  which  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy  there,  than  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Simon's  habitual  intimacy  with 
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the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  justly  augured  that  the 
Glover  would  obtain  protection,  which  his  own  arrival  might 
be  likely  to  disturb,  while  his  personal  prowess  could  little  avail 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  whole  tribe  of  vindictive  mountaineers. 
At  the  same  time  his  heart  throbbed  with  indignation,  when  he 
thought  of  Catharine  being  within  the  absolute  power  of  young 
Conachar,  whose  rivalry  he  could  not  doubt,  and  who  had  now 
so  many  means  of  urging  his  suit.  What  if  the  young  Chief 
should  make  the  safety  of  the  father  depend  on  the  favor  of 
the  daughter  ?  He  distrusted  not  Catharine's  affections  ;  but 
then  her  mode  of  thinking  was  so  disinterested,  and  her  attach- 
ment to  her  father  so  tender,  that,  if  the  love  she  bore  her 
suitor  was  weighed  against  his  security,  or  perhaps  his  life,  it 
was  matter  of  deep  and  awful  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 
found  light  in  the  balance.  Tormented  by  thoughts  on  which 
we  need  not  dwell,  he  resolved  nevertheless  to  remain  at  home, 
stifle  his  anxiety  as  he  might,  and  await  the  promised  intelli- 
gence from  the  old  man. — It  came,  but  it  did  not  relieve  his 
concern. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  com- 
municate to  the  Smith  the  plans  of  the  fugitives.  But  amid 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  troops,  he  could  not 
himself  convey  the  intelligence.  He  therefore  intrusted  to  his 
agent,  Kitt  Henshaw,  the  task  of  making  it  known.  But  this 
worthy  person,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  in  the  interest  of 
Ramomy,  whose  business  it  was  to  conceal  from  everyone,  but 
especially  from  a  lover  so  active  and  daring  as  Henry,  the  real 
place  of  Catharine's  residence.  Henshaw  therefore  announced 
to  the  anxious  Smith,  that  his  friend  the  Glover  was  secure  in 
the  Highlands  ;  and  though  he  affected  to  be  more  reserved  on 
the  subject  of  Catharine,  he  said  little  to  contradict  the  belief, 
that  she  as  well  as  Simon  shared  the  protection  of  the  Clan 
Quhele.  But  he  reiterated,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick,  assur- 
ances that  father  and  daughter  were  both  well,  and  that  Heiiry 
would  best  consult  his  own  interest  and  their  safety,  by  remain- 
ing quiet,  and  waiting  the  course  of  events. 

With  an  agonized  heart,  therefore,  Henry  Cow  determined 
to  remain  quiet  till  he  had  more  certain  intelligence,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  finishing  a  shirt  of  mail,  which  he  intended 
should  be  the  best  tempered,  and  the  most  finely  polished  that 
his  skilful  hands  had  ever  executed.  This  exercise  of  his  craft 
pleased  him  better  than  any  other  occupation  which  he  could 
have  adopted,  and  served  as  an  apology  for  secluding  himself  in 
his  workshop,  and  shunning  society,  where  the  idle  reports  which 
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were  daily  circulated,  served  only  to  perplex  and  disturb  him. 
He  resolved  to  trust  in  the  warm  regard  of  Simon,  the  faith  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Provost,  who,  having  so 
highly  commended  his  valor  in  the  combat  with  Bonthron,  would 
never,  he  thought,  desert  him  at  this  extremity  of  his  fortunes. 
Time,  however,  passed  on  day  by  day;  and  it  was  not  till  Palm 
Sunday  was  near  approaching  that  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  having 
entered  the  city  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
combat,  bethought  himself  of  making  a  visit  to  the  Smith  of  the 
Wynd. 

He  entered  his  workshop  with  an  air  of  sympjrthy  unusual 
\to  him,  and  which  made  Henry  instantly  augur  that  he  brought 
t)ad  news.  The  Smith  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  uplifted 
hammer  was  arrested  in  its  descent  upon  the  heated  iron,  while 
the  agitated  arm  that  wielded  it,  strong  before  as  that  of  a 
giant,  became  so  powerless,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Henry 
was  able  to  place  the  weapon  on  the  ground,  instead  of  drop- 
ping it  from  his  hand. 

"  My  poor  Henry,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  I  bring  you  but  cold 
news — they  are  uncertain,  however  3  and  if  true,  they  are  such 
as  a  brave  man  like  you  should  not  take  too  deeply  to  heart" 

"  In  God's  name,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  "  I  trust  you  bring 
no  evil  news  of  Simon  Glover  or  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Touching  themselves,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  no  ;  they  are 
safe  and  well.  But  as  to  thee,  Henry,  my  tidings  are  more 
cold.  Kitt  Henshaw  has,  I  think,  apprised  thee  that  I  had 
endeavored  to  provide  Catharine  Glover  with  a  safe  protection 
in  the  house  of  an  honorable  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay. 
But  she  hath  declined  the  charge ;  and  Catharine  hath  been 
sent  to  her  father  in  the  Highlands.  What  is  worst  is  to  come. 
Tnou  mayst  have  heard  that  Gilchrist  Maclan  is  dead,  and 
that  his  son  Eachin,  who  was  known  in  Perth  as  the  apprentice 
of  old  Simon,  by  the  name  of  Conachar,  is  now  the  Chief  of 
Clan  Quhele ;  and  I  heard  from  one  of  my  domestics,  that 
there  is  a  strong  rumor  among  the  Maclans,  that  the  young 
Chief  seeks  the  hand  of  Catharine  in  marriage.  My  domestic 
learned  this  (as  a  secret,  however)  while  in  the  Breadalbane 
country,  on  some  arrangements  touching  the  ensuing  combat. 
The  thing  is  uncertain  ;  but,  Henry,  it  wears  a  face  of  likeli- 
hood." 

"  Did  your  lordship's  servant  see  Simon  Glover  and  his 
daughter  ?  "  said  Henrj',  struggling  for  breath,  and  coughing, 
to  conceal  from  the  Provost  the  excess  of  his  agitation. 

''  He  did  not,"  said  Sir  Patrick ;  "  the  Highlanders  neemed 
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jealous,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  speak  to  the  old  man, 
and  he  feared  to  alarm  them  by  asking  to  see  Catharine. 
Besides,  he  talks  no  Gaelic,  nor  had  his  informer  much  Eng- 
lish, so  there  mav  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  sucn  a  report,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  it  yoa. 
But  you  may  be  well  assured,  that  the  wedding  cannot  go  on 
till  the  affair  of  Palm  Sunday  be  over ;  and  I  advise  you  to 
take  no  step  till  we  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  for 
certainty  is  most  desirable,  even  when  it  is  painful. — Go  you 
to  the  Counf  il-House,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  to  speak 
about  the  preparations  for  the  lists  in  the  North  Inch  ?  You 
will  be  welcomed  there." 

"  No,  my  good  lord." 

"  Well,  Smith,  I  judge  by  your  brief  answer,  that  you  are 
discomposed  with  this  matter;  but  after  all,  women  are 
weathercocks,  that  is  the  truth  on't.  Solomon  and  others 
have  proved  it  before  you." 

And  so  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  retired,  fully  convinced  he 
had  discharged  the  office  of  a  comforter  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

With  very  different  impressions  did  the  unfortunate  lover 
regard  the  tidings,  and  listen  to  the  consoling  commentary. 

"  The  Provost,"  he  said  bitterly  to  himself,  "is  an  excellent 
man  ;  marry,  he  holds  his  knighthood  so  high,  that  if  he  speaks 
nonsense,  a  poor  man  must  hold  it  sense,  as  he  must  praise 
dead  ale  if  it  be  handed  to  him  in  his  lordship's  silver  nagon. 
How  would  all  this  sound  in  another  situation  ?  Suppose  I 
were  rolling  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  Corrichie  Dhu,  and 
before  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  comes  my  Lord  Provost, 
and  cries,  *  Henry,  there  is  a  deep  precipice,  and  I  grieve  to 
say  you  are  in  the  fair  way  of  rolling  over  it.  But  be  not 
downcast,  for  Heaven  may  send  a  stone  or  a  bush  to  stop  your 
progress.  However,  I  thought  it  would  be  comfort  to  you  to 
know  the  worst,  which  you  will  be  presently  aware  of.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  hundred  feet  deep  the  precipice  descends, 
but  you  may  form  a  judgment  when  \  ou  are  at  the  bottom,  for 
certainty  is  certainty.  And  hark  ye,  when  come  you  to  take  a 
game  at  bowls  ? '  And  this  gossip  is  to  serve  instead  of  a;iy 
friendly  attempt  to  save  the  poor  wight's  neck  1  When  I  think 
of  this,  I  could  go  mad,  seize  my  hammer,  and  break  and 
destroy  all  mound  me.  But  I  will  be  calm;  and  if  this  High- 
land kite,  who  calls  himself  a  falcon,  should  stoop  at  my  turtle- 
dove, he  shall  know  whether  a  burgess  of  Perth  can  draw  a 
bow  or  not." 
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It  was  DOW  the  Thursday  before  the  fated  Palm  Sunday,  and 
the  champions  on  either  side  were  expected  to  arrive  the  next 
day,  that  they  might  have  the  interval  of  Saturday  to  rest, 
refresh  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  combat.  Two  or  three 
of  each  of  the  contending  parties  were  detached  to  receive 
directions  about  the  encampment  of  their  little  band,  and  such 
other  instructions  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  proper  ordering 
of  the  field.  Henry  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  seeing  a 
tall  and  powerful  Highlander  peering  anxiously  about  the  wynd 
in  which  he  lived,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  a  wild 
country  examine  the  curiosities  of  one  that  is  more  civilized. 
The  Smith's  heart  rose  against  the  man,  on  account  of  his 
country,  to  which  our  Perth  burgher  bore  a  natural  prejudice, 
and  more  especially  as  he  observed  the  individual  wear  the 
plaid  peculiar  to  the  Clan  Quhele.  The  sprig  of  oak  leaves, 
worked  in  silk,  intimated  also  that  the  individual  was  one  of 
those  personal  guards  of  young  Eachin,  upon  whose  exertions 
in  the  future  battle  so  much  reliance  was  placed  by  those  of 
their  clan. 

Having  observed  so  much,  Henry  withdrew  mto  his  smithy, 
for  the  sight  of  the  man  raised  his  passion  ;  and  knowing  that 
the  Highlander  came  plighted  to  a  solemn  combat,  and  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  any  inferior  quarrel,  he  was  resolved  at 
least  to  avoid  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  door  of  the  smithy  flew  open,  and,  fluttering  in 
his  tartans,  which  greatly  magnified  his  actual  size,  the  Gael 
entered  with  the  haughty  step  of  a  man  conscious  of  a  personal 
dignity  superior  to  anything  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with. 
He  stood  looking  around  him,  and  seemed  to  expect  to  be 
received  with  courtesy,  and  regarded  with  wonder.  But  Henry 
had  no  sort  of  inclination  to  indulge  his  vanity,  and  kept  ham- 
mering away  at  a  breastplate,  which  was  lying  upon  his  anvil, 
as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  his  visitor's  presence. 

"  You  are  the  Gow  Chrom  ?  "  (the  bandy-legged  smith,)  said 
the  Highlander. 

"  Those  that  wish  to  be  crook-backed  call  me  so,"  answered 
Henry. 

"  No  offence  meant,"  said  the  Highlander  ;  "  but  her  own 
self  comes  to  buy  an  armor." 

"  Her  own  self  s  bare  shanks  may  trot  hence  with  her," 
answered  Henry, — "  I  have  none  to  sell." 

"  If  it  was  not  within  two  days  of  Palm  Sunday,  herself 
would  make  you  sing  another  song,"  retorted  the  Gael 

"And  being  the  day  it  is,"  said  Henry,  with  the  same 
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contemptuous  indifference,  "  I  pray  you  to  stand  out  of  my 
light'' 

**  You  are  an  uncivil  person  ;  but  her  own  self  \%firnan  ord* 
too  ;  and  she  knows  the  smith  is  fiery  when  the  iron  is  hot." 

*'  If  her  nainsell  be  hammer-man  hersell,  her  nainsell  may 
make  her  nain  harness,"  replied  Henry. 

**  And  so  her  nainsell  would,  and  never  fash  you  for  the 
matter ;  but  it  is  said,  Gow  Chrom^  that  you  sing  and  whistle 
tunes  over  the  swords  and  hamishes  that  you  work,  that  have 
power  to  make  the  blades  cut  steel-links  as  if  they  were  paper, 
and  the  plate  and  mail  turn  back  steel  lances  as  if  they  were 
boddle  prins?" 

"  They  tell  your  ignorance  any  nonsense  that  Christian  men 
refuse  to  believe,"  said  Henry.  "  I  whistle  at  my  work  what- 
ever comes  uppermost,  like  an  honest  craftsman,  and  commonly 
it  is  the  Highlandman's  '  Och  hone  for  Houghmanstares  I '  f 
My  hammer  ^oes  naturally  to  that  tune." 

"  Friend,  it  is  but  idle  to  spur  a  horse  when  his  legs  are 
hamshackled,"  said  the  Highlander,  haughtily.  "  Her  own  self 
cannot  fight  even  now,  and  there  is  little  gallantry  in  taunting 
her  thus." 

"  By  nails  and  hammer,  you  are  right  there,"  said  the  Smith, 
altering  his  tone.  ''But  speak  out  at  once,  Mend,  what  is  it 
thou  wouldst  have  of  me  ?     I  am  in  no  humor  for  dallying." 

''  A  hauberk  for  her  Chief,  Eachin  Maclan,"  said  the  High- 
lander. 

"  You  are  a  hammerman,  you  say  ?  Are  you  a  judge  of 
this  ? "  said  our  Smith,  producing  from  a  chest  the  mail  shirt 
on  which  he  had  been  lately  employed. 

The  Gael  handled  it  with  a  degree  of  admiration  which  had 
something  of  envy  in  it  He  looked  curiously  at  every  part  of 
its  texture,  and  at  length  declared  it  the  very  best  piece  of 
armor  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  A  hundred  cows  and  bullocks,  and  a  good  drift  of  sheep, 
would  be  e'en  ower  cheap  an  offer,"  said  the  Highlandman,  by 
way  of  tentative ;  "  but  her  nainsell  will  never  bid  thee  less, 
come  by  them  how  she  can." 

"  It  is  a  fair  proffer,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  but  gold  nor  gear 
will  never  buy  that  harness.     I  want  to  try  my  own  sword  on 
my  own  armor ;  and  I  will  not  give  that  mail-coat  to  any  one . 
but  who  will  face  me  for  the  best  of  three  blows  and  a  thrust 
in  the  fair  field ;  and  it  is  your  Chief's  upon  these  terms." 

"  Hut,  prut,  man — take  m  drink  and  go  to  bed,"  said  the 
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Highlander,  in  great  scorn.  "Are  ye  mad?  Think  ye  the 
Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  will  be  brawling  and  battling  with 
a  bit  Perth  burgess  body  like  you  ?  Whisht,  man,  and  hearkea 
Her  nainsell  will  do  ye  mair  credit  than  ever  belonged  to  yom 
kin.     She  will  fight  you  for  the  fair  harness  hersellJ' 

"  She  must  f^t  show  that  she  is  my  match,''  said  Henry 
with  a  grim  smile. 

*'  How  1  ly  one  of  Eachin  Maclan's  Leichtach,  and  not  your 
match  I" 

"  You  may  try  me,  if  you  will.  You  say  you  are  ay8r  nan 
prd—Do  you  know  how  to  cast  a  sledge-hammer  ? " 

**  Ay,  truly — ^ask  the  eagle  if  he  can  fly  over  Ferragon.'* 

"  But  before  you  strive  with  me,  you  must  first  try  a  cast 
with  one  of  my  Leichtach. — Here,  Dunter,  stand  forth  for  the 
honor  of  Perth  ! — And  now,  Highlandman,  there  stands  a  row 
of  hammers— choose  which  you  will,  and  let  us  to  the  garden." 

The  Highlander,  whose  name  was  Norman  nan  Ord,  or 
Norman  of  the  Hammer,  showed  his  title  to  the  epithet  by 
selecting  the  largest  hammer  of  the  set,  at  which  Henry  smiled. 
Dunter,  the  stout  journeyman  of  the  Smith,  made  what  was 
called  a  prodigious  cast ;  but  the  Highlander,  making  a  des- 
perate effort,  threw  beyond  it  by  two  or  three  feet,  and  looked 
with  an  air  of  triumph  to  Henry,  who  again  smiled  in  reply. 

*'  Will  you  mend  that  ? "  said  the  Gael,  offering  our  Smith 
the  hammer. 

"  Not  with  that  child's  toy,"  said  Henry,  "  which  has  scarce 
weight  to  fly  against  the  wind. — ^Janniken,  fetch  me  Samson ; 
or  one  of  you  help  the  boy,  for  Samson  is  somewhat  ponderous." 

The  hammer  now  produced  was  half  as  heavy  again  as  that 
which  the  Highlander  had  selected  as  one  of  unusual  weight. 
Norman  stood  astonished  ;  but  he  was  still  more  so  when 
Henry,  taking  his  position,  swung  the  ponderous  implement 
far  behind  his  right  haunch  joint,  and  dismissed  it  from  his 
hand  as  if  it  had  flown  from  a  warlike  engine.  The  air  groaned 
and  whistled  as  the  mass  flew  through  it  Down  at  length  it 
came,  and  the  iron  head  sunk  a  foot  into  the  earth,  a  full  yard 
beyond  the  cast  of  Norman. 

The  Highlander,  defeated  and  mortified,  went  to  the  spot 
where  the  weapon  lay,  lifted  it,  poised  it  in  his  hand  with  great 
.  wonder,  and  examined  it  closely,  as  if  he  expected  to  discover 
more  in  it  than  a  common  hammer.  He  at  length  returned  ii 
to  the  owner  with  a  melancholy  smile,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  shaking  his  head,  as  the  Smith  asked  him  whether  he 
would  iiot  mend  bis  cast 
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'*  Norman  has  lost  too  much  at  the  sport  already/'  he  re^ 
plied.  *'  She  has  lost  her  own  name  of  the  Hammerer.  But 
does  her  ownself,  the  Gow  Chrom^  work  at  the  anvil  with  that 
horse's  load  of  iron  ?  " 

"You  shall  see,  brother,"  said  Henry,  leading  the  way  to 
the  smithy.  •*  Dunter,"  he  said,  "  rax  me  that  bar  from  the 
furnace ;  and  uplifting  Samson,  as  he  called  the  monstrous 
hammer,  he  plied  the  metal  with  a  hundred  strokes  from  right 
to  left — now  with  the  right  hand,  now  with  the  left,  now  with 
both,  with  so  much  strength  at  once  and  dexterity,  that  he 
worked  off  a  small  but  beautifully  proportioned  horseshoe  in 
half  the  time  that  an  ordinary  smith  would  have  taken  for  the 
same  purpose,  using  a  more  manageable  implement. 

**  Oigh,  oigh  !  "  said  the  Highlander,  "  and  what  for  would 
you  be  fighting  with  our  young  Chief,  who  is  far  above  your 
standard,  though  you  were  the  best  smith  ever  wrought  with 
wind  and  fire  ? " 

**  Hark  you  !  "  said  Henry — "  You  seem  a  good  fellow,  and 
I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  master  has  wronged  me,  and  I 
give  him  the  harness  freely  for  the  chance  of  fighting  him  my- 
self." 

"  Nay,  if  he  hath  wronged  you,  he  must  meet  you,"  said  the 
life-guardsman.  "  To  do  a  man  wrong  takes  the  eagle's  feather 
out  of  the  Chiefs  bonnet ;  and  were  he  the  first  in  the  High- 
lands, and  to  be  sure  so  is  Eachin,  he  must  fight  the  man  he 
has  wronged,  or  else  a  rose  falls  from  his  chaplet." 

"Will  you  move  him  to  this,"  said  Henry,  " after  the  fight 
on  Sunday  ? " 

"  Oh,  her  nainsell  will  do  her  best,  if  the  hawks  have  not 
got  her  nainseirs  bones  to  pick  ;  for  you  must  know,  brother, 
that  Clan  Chattan's  claws  pierce  rather  deep." 

"  The  armor  is  your  Chief  s  on  that  condition,"  said  Henry  ; 
"  but  I  will  disgrace  him  before  the  King  and  Court  if  he  does 
not  pay  me  the  price." 

"  Deil  a  fear,  deil  a  fear  ;  I  will  bring  him  in  to  the  barrace 
myself,"  said  Norman,  "  assuredly." 

"  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,"  replied  Henry  ;  '^  and  that 
you  may  remember  your  promise,  I  will  bestow  on  you  this  dirk. 
Look — If  you  hold  it  truly,  and  can  strike  between  the  mail- 
hood  and  the  collar  of  your  enemy,  the  surgeon  will  be  need* 
toss."  .    ^ 

The  Highlander  was  lavish  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  took  his  leave. 

"  I  have  given  him  the  best  mail  harness  I  ever  wrought," 
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said  the  Smith  to  himself,  rather  repenting  his  liberality,  "  for 
the  poor  chance  that  he  will  bring  his  Chief  into  a  fair  field 
with  me  ;  and  then  let  Catharine  be  his  who  can  win  her  fairly. 
But  much  I  dread  the  youth  will  find  some  evasion,  unless  he 
have  such  luck  on  Palm  Sunday  as  may  induce  him  to  try 
another  combat.  That  is  some  hope,  however ;  for  I  have  often, 
ere  now,  seen  a  raw  young  fellow  shoot  up,  after  his  first  fight, 
from  a  dwarf  into  a  giant-queller." 

Thus,  with  little  hope,  but  with  the  most  determined  reso- 
lution, Henry  Smith  awaited  the  time  that  should  decide  his 
fate.  What  made  him  augur  the  worst,  was  the  silence  both  of 
the  Glover  and  of  his  daughter.  They  are  ashamed,  he  said,  to 
confess  the  truth  to  me,  and  therefore  they  are  silent. 

Upon  the  Friday  at  noon,  the  two  bands  of  thirty  men  each, 
representing  the  contending  Clans,  arrived  at  the  several  points 
where  they  were  to  halt  for  refreshments. 

The  Clan  Quhele  was  entertained  hospitably  at  the  rich 
Abbey  of  Scone,  while  the  Provost  regaled  their  rivals  at  his 
Castle  of  Kinfauns ;  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  treat  both 
parties  with  the  most  punctilious  attention,  and  to  afford  nei- 
ther an  opportunity  of  complaining  of  partiality.  All  points 
of  etiquette  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  discussed  and  settled  by  the 
Lord  High  Constable  Errol,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford, 
the  former  acting  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  the 
latter  patronizing  the  Clan  Quhele.  Messengers  were  passing 
continually  from  one  Earl  to  the  other,  and  they  held  more 
than  six  meetings  within  thirty  hours,  before  the  ceremonial  of 
the  field  could  be  exactly  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  in  case  of  revival  of  ancient  quarrels,  many 
seeds  of  which  existed  betwixt  the  burghers  and  their  mountain 
neighbors,  a  proclamation  commanded  the  citizens  not  to 
approach  within  half-a-mile  of  the  place  where  the  Highlanders 
were  quartered  ;  while  on  their  part  the  intended  combatants 
were  prohibited  from  approaching  Perth  without  special  license. 
Troops  were  stationed  to  enforce  this  order,  who  did  their 
charge  so  scrupulously  as  to  prevent  Simon  Glover  himself, 
burgess  and  citizen  of  Perth,  from  approaching  the  town, 
because  he  owned  having  come  thither  at  the  same  time  with 
the  champions  of  Eachin  Mad  an,  and  wore  a  plaid  around  him 
of  their  check  or  pattern.  This  interruption  prevented  Simon 
from  seeking  out  Henry  Wynd,  and  possessing  him  with  a 
true  knowledge  of  all  that  had  happened  since  their  separa- 
tion, which  intercourse,  had  it  taken  place,  must  have  materi- 
ally altered  the  catastrophe  of  our  narrative. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  another  arrival  took  place,  which 
interested  the  city  almost  as  much  the  preparations  for  the 
expected  combat.  This  was  the  approach  of  the  Earl  Douglas, 
who  rode  through  the  town  with  a  troop  of  only  thirty  horse, 
but  all  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  con- 
sequence. Men's  eyes  followed  this  dreaded  peer  as  they  pur- 
sue the  flight  of  an  eagle  through  the  clouds,  unable  to  ken 
the  course  of  the  bird  of  Jove,  yet  silent,  attentive,  and  as 
earnest  in  observing  him,  as  if  they  could  guess  the  object  for 
which  he  sweeps  through  the  firmament.  He  rode  slowly 
through  the  city,  and  passed  out  of  the  northern  gate.  He  next 
alighted  at  the  Dominican  Convent,  and  desired  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Albany.  The  Earl  was  introduced  instantly,  and 
received  by  the  Duke  with  a  manner  which  was  meant  to  be 
graceful  and  conciliatory,  but  which  could  not  conceal  both  art 
and  inquietude.  When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  Earl 
said  with  great  gravity,  "  I  bring  you  melancholy  news.  Your 
Grace's  royal  Nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  is  no  more,  and  I 
fear  hath  perished  by  some  foul  practices." 

"  Practices  I ''  said  the  Duke,  in  confusion,  *'  what  practices  ? 
— ^who  dared  practice  on  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne  ? " 

"  Tis  not  for  me  to  state  how  these  doubts  arise,"  said 
Douglas — "  but  men  say  the  eagle  was  killed  with  an  arrow 
fledged  from  his  own  wing,  and  the  oak  trunk  bent  by  a  wedge 
of  the  same  wood." 

'*  Earl  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  '*  I  am  no 
reader  of  riddles." 

"  Nor  am  I  a  propounder  of  them,"  said  Douglas,  haughtily. 
**  Your  Grace  will  find  particulars  in  these  papers  worthy  of 
perusal.  I  will  go  for  half-an-hour  to  the  cloister  garden,* 
and  then  rejoin  you." 

"You  go  not  to  the  King,  my  lord? "  said  Albany. 

"  No,"  answered  Douglas  ;  "  I  trust  your  Grace  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  should  conceal  this  great  family  misfortune 
from  our  Sovereign  till  the  business  of  to-morrow  be  decided.** 

"  I  willingly  agree,*'  said  Albany.  "  If  the  Kine  heard  of  this 
loss,  he  could  not  witness  the  combat ;  and  if  he  appear  not  in 
person,  these  men  are  likely  to  refuse  to  fight,  and  the  whole 
work  is  cast  loose.  But  I  pray  you  sit  down,  my  lord,  while  I 
read  these  melancholy  papers  respecting  poor  Rothsay." 

He  passed  the  papers  through  his  hands,  turning  some  over 
with  a  hasty  glance,  and  dwelling  on  others  as  if  their  contents 
bad  been  of  die  last  importance.    When  he  had  spent  nearly  a 

*  Note  V.    Otrdtnt  of  tht  Dominkain. 
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quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  manner,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  said 
very  gravely,  "  My  lord,  in  these  most  melancholy  documents, 
it  is  yet  a  comfort  to  see  nothing  which  can  renew  the  divisions 
in  the  King's  councils,  which  were  settled  by  the  last  solemn 
agreement  between  your  lordship  and  myself.  My  unhappy 
nephew  was  by  that  agreement  to  be  set  aside,  until  Time 
thould  send  him  a  graver  judgment.  He  is  now  removed  by 
Fate,  and  our  purpose  in  that  matter  is  anticipated  and  rendered 
unnecessary." 

"  If  your  Grace,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  sees  nothing  to  disturb 
the  good  understanding  which  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of 
Scotland  require  should  exist  between  us,  I  am  not  so  ill  a 
friend  of  my  country  as  to  look  closely  for  such." 

**  I  understand  you,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,"  said  Albany, 
eagerly.  "  You  hastily  judged  that  I  should  be  offended  with 
your  lordship  for  exercising  your  powers  of  Lieutenancy,  and 
punishing  the  detestable  murderers  within  my  territory  of  Falk- 
land. Credit  me,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship 
fer  taking  out  of  my  hands  the  punishment  of  these  wretches,  as 
t  would  have  broken  my  heart  even  to  have  looked  on  them. 
the  Scottish  Parliament  will  inquire,  doubtless,  into  this 
sacrilegious  deed  ;  and  happy  am  I  that  the  avenging  sword 
Inas  been  in  the  hand  of  a  man  so  important  as  your  lordship, 
(^ur  communication  together,  as  your  lordship  must  well  recol- 
Vct,  bore  only  concerning  a  proposed  restraint  of  my  unfortunate 
nephew,  until  the  advance  of  a  year  or  two  had  taught  him 
discretion  ? " 

"  Such  was  certainly  your  Grace's  purpose,  as  expressed  to 
•ae,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  can  safely  avouch  it." 

"  Why,  then,  noble  Earl,  we  cannot  be  censured,  because 
villains,  for  their  own  revengeful  ends,  appear  to  have  engrafted 
«5i  bloody  termination  on  our  honest  purpose  ?  " 

"  The  Parliament  will  judge  it  after  their  wisdom,"  said 
Douglas.     "  For  my  part,  my  conscience  acquits  me." 

"  And  mine  assoilizes  me''  said  the  Duke  with  solemnity. 
**  Now,  my  lord,  touching  the  custody  of  the  boy  James,*  who 
succeeds  to  his  father's  claims  of  inheritance  ?  " 

"The  King  must  decide  it,"  said  Douglas,  impatient  of  the 
conference.  "  I  will  consent  to  his  residence  anywhere  save  at 
Stirling,  Doune,  or  Falkland." 

With  that  he  left  the  apartment  abruptly. 

"  He  is  gone,"  muttered  the  crafty  Albany  '*  and  he  must 

*  Second  Km  of  Robert  III.,  brother  of  tho  unforttuate  Dtikt  of  Rothsay,  and  aft«r 
Winb  Kbg  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
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be  my  ally — ^yet  feels  himself  disposed  to  be  my  mortal  foe. 
No  matter — Rothsay  sleeps  with  his  fathers — ^James  may  fol 
low  in  time,  and  then — a  crown  is  the  recompense  of  my  per- 
plexities." 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

— ^Thretty  for  thretty  faucht  in  Barrens. 

At  Sanct  Johnstoan  on  a  day  besyde  the  Black  Freris. 

WvNToim. 

Palm  Sunday  now  dawned.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  use  of  any  of  the  days  of  Passion  Week 
for  the  purpose  of  combat,  would  have  been  accounted  a  pro- 
fanity worthy  of  excommunication.  The  Church  of  Rome,  to 
her  infinite  honor,  had  decided  that  during  the  holy  season  of 
Easter,  when  the  redemption  of  man  from  his  fallen  state  was 
accomplished,  the  sword  of  war  should  be  sheathed,  and  angiy 
monarchs  should  respect  the  season  termed  the  Truce  of  God. 
The  ferocious  violence  of  the  latter  wars  betwixt  Scotland  and 
England  had  destroyed  all  observance  of  this  decent  and 
religious  ordinance.  Very  often  the  most  solemn  occasions 
were  chosen  by  one  party  for  an  attack,  because  they  hoped  to 
find  the  other  engaged  in  religious  duties,  and  unprovided  for 
defence.  Thus  the  truce,  once  considered  as  proper  to  the 
season,  had  been  discontinued  ;  and  it  became  not  unusual 
even  to  select  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  Church  for  decision  of 
the  trial  by  combat,  to  which  this  intended  contest  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  combatants 
themselves  took  share  in  them.  Bearing  branches  of  yew  in 
their  hands,  as  the  readiest  substitute  for  palm-boughs,  they 
marched  respectively  to  the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  con- 
vents, to  hear  High  Mass,  and,  by  a  show  at  least  of  devotion, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  bloody  strife  of  the  day.  Great 
care  had  of  course  been  taken,  that,^  during  this  march,  they 
should  not  even  come  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  bag- 
pipes ;  for  it  was  certain  that,  like  game-cocks  exchanging 
mutual  notes  of  defiance,  they  would  have  sought  out  and 
attacked  each  other  before  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  combat. 

The  citizens  of  Perth  crowded  to  see  the  unusual  proces* 
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sion  on  the  streets,  and  thronged  the  churches  where  the  two 
dans  attended  their  devoiions,  to  witness  their  behavior,  and 
to  form  a  judgment  from  their  appearance  which  was  most 
likely  to  obtain  the  advantage  in  the  approaching  conflict. 
Their  demeanor  in  the  church,  although  not  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  places  of  devotion,  was  perfectly  decorous ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  wild  and  untamed  dispositions,  there  were 
few  of  the  mountaineers  who  seemed  affected  either  with 
curiosity  or  wonder.  They  appeared  to  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity  of  character  to  testify  either  curiosity  or  surprise  at 
many  things  which  were  probably  then  presented  to  them  for 
the  nrst  time. 

On  the  issue  of  the  combat,  few  even  of  the  most  competent 
judges  dared  venture  a  prediction  ;  although  the  great  size  of 
Torquil  and  his  eight  stalwart  sons,  induced  some  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  judges  of  the  thews  and  sinews  of  men,  to 
incline  to  ascribe  the  advantage  to  the  party  of  the  Clan 
Quhele.  The  opinion  of  the  female  sex  was  much  decided  by 
the  handsome  form,  noble  countenance,  and  gallant  demeanor 
of  £achin  Maclan.  There  were  more  than  one  who  imagined 
they  had  recollection  of  his  features  ;  but  his  splendid  military 
attire  rendered  the  humble  Glover's  apprentice  unrecognizable 
in  the  young  Highland  Chief,  saving  by  one  person. 

That  person,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  the  Smith  of  the 
Wynd,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in  the  crowd  that  thronged 
to  see  the  gallant  champions  of  Clan  Quhele.  It  was  with 
mingled  feelings  of  dislike,  jealousy,  and  something  approach- 
ing to  admiration,  that  he  saw  the  Glover's  apprentice  stripped 
of  his  mean  slough,  and  blazing  forth  as  a  chieftain,  who,  by 
his  quick  eye  and  gallant  demeanor,  the  noble  shape  of  his 
brow  and  throat,  his  splendid  arms  and  well-proportioned 
limbs,  seemed  well  worthy  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among 
men  selected  to  live  or  die  for  the  honor  of  their  race.  The 
Smith  could  hardly  think  that  he  looked  upon  the  same  pas« 
sionate  boy,  whom  he  had  brushed  off  as  he  might  a  wasp  that 
stung  him,  and,  in  mere  compassion,  forbore  to  despatch  by 
treading  on  him. 

*'  He  looks  it  gallantly  with  my  noble  hauberk,"  thus  mut- 
tered Henry  to  himself,  "  the  best  I  ever  wrought.  Yet  if  he 
and  I  stood  together  where  there  was  neither  hand  to  help  nor 
eye  to  see,  by  all  that  is  blessed  in  this  holy  church,  the  good 
harness  should  return  to  its  owner !  All  that  I  am  worth 
would  I  give  for  three  fair  blows  on  his  shoulders  to  undo  my 
own  best  work ;  but  such  happiness  will  never  be  mine.     If  he 
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escape  from  the  conflict,  it  will  be  with  so  high  a  character  for 
courage,  that  he  may  well  disdain  to  put  his  fortune,  in  its 
freshness,  to  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  a  poor  burgess  like 
myself.  He  will  fight  by  his  champion,  and  turn  me  over  to 
my  fellow-craftsman  the  Hammerer,  when  all  I  can  reap  will 
be  the  pleasure  of  knocking  a  Highland  bullock  on  the  head. 
If  I  could  but  see  Simon  Glover  1 — I  will  to  the  other  church  \ii 
quest  of  him,  since  for  sure  he  must  have  come  down  from  the 
Highlands." 

The  congregation  was  moving  from  the  Church  of  the  Do- 
minicans, when  the  Smith  formed  this  determination,  which  he 
endeavored  to  carry  into  speedy  execution,  by  thrusting  through 
the  crowd  as  hastily  as  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  occasion 
would  permit.  In  making  his  way  through  the  press,  he  was  at 
one  instant  carried  so  close  to  Eachin  that  their  eyes  encoun- 
tered. The  Smidi's  hardy  and  embrowned  countenance  colored 
up  like  the  heated  iron  on  which  he  wrought,  and  retained  its 
dark-red  hue  for  several  minutes.  Eachin's  features  glowed 
with  a  brighter  blush  of  indignation,  and  a  glance  of  fiery 
hatred  was  shot  from  his  eyes.  But  the  sudden  iush  died 
away  in  ashy  paleness,  and  his  gaze  instantly  avoided  the  un- 
friendly but  steady  look  with  which  it  was  encountered. 

Torquil,  whose  eye  never  quitted  his  foster-son,  saw  his 
emotion,  and  looked  anxiously  around  to  discover  the  cause. 
But  Henry  was  already  at  a  distance,  and  hastening  on  his  way 
to  the  Carthusian  Convent.  Here  also  the  religious  service  of 
the  day  was  ended ;  and  those  who  had  so  lately  borne  palms 
in  honor  of  the  great  event  which  brought  peace  on  earth,  and 
goodwill  to  the  children  of  men,  were  now  streaming  to  the 
place  of  combat ;  some  prepared  to  take  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  or  to  lose  their  own  ;  others  to  view  the  deadly 
strife,  with  the  savage  delight  which  the  Heathens  took  in  the 
contests  of  their  gladiators. 

The  crowd  was  so  ^eat,  that  any  other  person  might  well 
have  despaired  of  making  way  through  it.  But  the  general 
deference  entertained  for  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  as  the  Champion 
of  Perth,  and  the  universal  sense  of  his  ability  to  force  a  pass- 
age, induced  all  to  unite  in  yielding  room  for  him,  so  that  he 
was  presently  quite  close  to  the  warriors  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 
Their  pipers  marched  at  the  head  of  their  coluihn.  Next 
followed  the  well-known  banner,  displaying  a  mountain  cat 
rampant,  with  the  appropriate  caution — "Touch  i.ot  the  cat 
but  {t,e,  without)  the  glove."  The  chief  followed  with  his  two- 
handed  sword  advanced,  as  if  to  protect  the  emblem  of  diQ 
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tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  but  betrapng,  neither  in  features  nor  form,  any  decay  of 
strength,  or  symptoms  of  age.  His  dark-red  close-curled  locks 
were  in  part  checkered  by  a  few  grizzled  hairs,  but  his  step  and 
gesture  were  as  light,  in  the  dance,  in  the  chase,  or  in  the 
battle,  as  if  he  had  not  passed  his  thirtieth  year.  His  gray  eye 
gleamed  with  a  wild  light,  expressive  of  valor  and  ferocity 
mingled;  but  wisdom  and  experience  dwelt  on  the  expression 
of  his  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  lips.  The  chosen  champions 
followed  by  two  and  two.  There  was  a  cast  of  anxiety  on 
several  of  their  faces,  for  they  had  that  morning  discovered  the 
absence  of  one  of  their  appointed  number  ;  and,  in  a  contest  so 
desperate  as  was  expected,  the  loss  seemed  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  all  save  to  their  high-mettled  Chief,  MacGillie 
Chattanach. 

"  Say  nothing  to  the  Saxons  of  his  absence,"  said  this  bold 
leader,  when  the  diminution  of  his  force  was  reported  to  him. 
"  The  false  Lowland  tongues  might  say  that  one  of  Clan  Chat- 
tan  was  a  coward,  and  perhaps  that  the  rest  favored  his  es- 
cape, in  order  to  have  a  pretence  to  avoid  the  battle.  I  am 
sure  that  Ferquhard  Day  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  ere  we  are 
ready  for  battle  ;  or,  if  he  should  not,  am  not  I  man  enough 
for  two  of  the  Clan  Quhele  ?  or  would  we  not  fight  them  fifteen 
to  thirty,  rather  than  lose  the  renown  that  this  day  will  bring 
us?" 

The  tribe  received  the  Drave  speech  of  their  leader  with 
applause,  yet  there  were  anxious  looks  thrown  out  in  hopes  of 
espying  the  return  of  the  deserter  ;  and  perhaps  the  Chief  him- 
self was  the  only  one  of  the  determined  band  who  was  totally 
indifferent  on  the  subject 

They  marched  on  through  the  streets  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  Ferquhard  Day,  who,  many  a  mile  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, was  busied  in  receiving  such  indemnification  as  success- 
ful love  could  bestow  for  the  loss  of  honor.  MacGillie  Chab 
tanach  marched  on  without  seeming  to  observe  the  absence  of 
the  deserter,  and  entered  upon  the  North  Inch,  a  beautiful  and 
level  plain,  closely  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  appropriated  to  the 
martial  exercises  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  plain  is  washed  on  one  side  by  the  deep  and  swelling 
Tay.  There  was  erected  within  it  a  strong  palisade,  enclosing 
on  three  sides  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  seventy-four  yards  in  width.  The  fourth  side  of  the  lists 
was  considered  as  sufficiently  fenced  by  the  river.  An  amphi- 
theatre for  the  accommodation  of  spectators  surrounded  the 
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palisade,  leaving  a  large  space  free  to  be  occupied  by  armed 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  for  the  more  ordinary  class  of 
spectators.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lists  which  was  nearest  to 
the  city  there  was  a  range  of  elevated  galleries  for  the  King 
and  his  courtiers,  so  highly  decorated  with  rustic  treillage,  in- 
termingled with  gilded  ornaments,  that  the  spot  retains  to  this 
day  the  name  of  the  Golden,  or  Gilded  Arbor. 

The  mountain  minstrelsy,  whiph  sounded  the  appropriate 
pibrochs  or  battle-tunes  of  the  rival  confederacies,  was  silent 
when  they  entered  on  the  Inch,  for  such  was  the  order  which 
had  been  given.  Two  stately,  but  aged  warriors,  each  bearing 
the  banner  of  his  tribe,  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities  of 
the  lists,  and  pitching  their  standards  into  the  earth,  prepared 
to  be  spectators  of  a  fight  in  which  they  were  not  to  join.  The 
pipers,  who  were  also  to  be  neutral  in  the  strife,  took  their 
places  by  their  respective  brattachs. 

The  multitude  received  both  bands  with  the  same  general 
shout,  with  which  on  similar  occasions  they  welcome  those  from 
whose  exertion  they  expect  amusement,  or  what  they  term 
sport.  The  destined  combatants  returned  no  answer  to  this 
greeting,  but  each  party  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  lists,  where  were  entrances  by  which  they  were  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  the  interior.  A  strong  body  of  men-at-arms  guarded 
either  access ;  and  the  Earl  Marshal  at  the  one,  and  the  Lord 
High  Constable  at  the  other,  carefully  examined  each  indi- 
vidual, to  see  whether  he  had  the  appropriate  arms,  being  steel 
cap,  mail-shirt,  two-handed  sword,  and  dagger.  They  also 
examined  the  numbers  of  each  party  ;  and  great  was  the  alarm 
among  the  multitude,  when  the  Earl  of  Errol  held  up  his  hand 
and  cried, — "  Ho ! — The  combat  cannot  proceed,  for  the  Clan 
Chattan  lack  one  of  their  number." 

"  What  reck  of  that  ?  "  said  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford  ; 
**  they  should  have  counted  better  ere  they  left  home." 

The  Earl  Marshal,  however,  agreed  with  the  Constable,  that 
the  fight  could  not  proceed  until  the  inequality  should  be 
removed  ;  and  a  general  apprehension  was  excited  in  the 
assembled  multitude,  that  after  all  the  preparation  there  would 
be  no  battle. 

Of  all  present,  there  were  only  two  perhaps  who  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  the  combat  being  adjourned  ;  and  these  were, 
the  Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  the  tender-hearted  King 
Robert  Meanwhile  the  two  Chiefs,  each  attended  by  a  special 
friend  and  adviser,  met  in  the  midst  of  the  lists,  having,  to 
assist  them  in  determining  what  was  to  be  done,  the  Earl 
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Marshal,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  The  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  declared 
himself  willing  and  desirous  of  fighting  upon  the  spot,  without 
regard  to  the  disparity  of  numbers. 

"  That,"  said  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  "  Clan  Quhele  will  never 
consent  to.  You  can  never  win  honor  from  us  with  the  sword, 
and  you  seek  but  a  subterfuge,  that  you  may  say  when  you  are 
defeated,  as  you  know  you  will  be,  that  it  was  for  want  of  the  num- 
ber of  your  band  fully  counted  out.  But  I  make  a  proposal — 
Ferquhard  Day  was  the  youngest  of  your  band,  Eachin  Maclan 
is  the  youngest  of  ours — we  will  set  him  aside  in  place  of  the 
man  who  has  fled  from  the  combat." 

"A  most  unjust  and  unequal  proposal,"  exclaimed  Toshach 
Beg,  the  second,  as  he  might  be  termed,  of  MacGillie  Chatta- 
nach.  "  The  life  of  the  Chief  is  to  the  Clan  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  nor  will  we  ever  consent  that  our  Chief  shall  be  ex- 
posed to  dangers  which  the  Captain  of  Clan  Quhefc  does  not 
share." 

Torquil  saw  with  deep  anxiety  that  his  plan  was  about  to 
fail,  when  the  objection  was  made  to  Hector's  being  withdrawn 
from  the  battle ;  and  he  was  meditating  how  to  support  his 
proposal,  when  Eachin  himself  interfered.  His  timidity,  it 
must  be  observed,  was  not  of  that  sordid  and  selfish  nature 
which  induces  those  who  are  infected  by  it  calmly  to  submit  to 
dishonor  rather  than  risk  danger.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
morally  brave,  though  constitutionally  timid,  and  the  shame  of 
avoiding  the  combat  became  at  the  moment  more  powerful  than 
the  fear  of  facing  it. 

"  I  will  not  hear,"  he  said,  "  of  a  scheme  which  will  leave 
my  sword  sheathed  during  this  day's  glorious  combat.  If  I  am 
young  in  arms,  there  are  enough  of  brave  men  around  me, 
whom  I  may  imitate  if  I  cannot  equal." 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  spirit  which  imposed  on  Torquil, 
and  perhaps  on  the  young  Chief  himself. 

"  Now,  God  bless  his  noble  heart !  "  said  the  foster-father 
to  himself.  "  I  was  sure  the  foul  spell  would  be  broken 
through,  and  that  the  tardy  spirit  which  besieged  him  would  fly 
at  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  and  the  first  flutter  of  the  Brattach !  " 

"Hear  me,  Lord  Marshal,"  said  the  Constable.  "The 
hour  of  combat  may  not  be  much  longer  postponed,  for  the  day 
approaches  to  high  noon.  Let  the  Chief  of  Clan  Chattan  take 
the  half-hour  which  remains,  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  substitute  for 
this  deserter ;  if  he  cannot,  let  them  fight  as  they  stand." 

"  Content  I  am,"  said  the  Marshal,  ''  though,  as  none  of  his 
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own  clan  are  nearer  than  fifty  miles,  I  see  not  how  MacGillie 
Chattanach  is  to  find  an  auxiliary." 

"That  is  his  business,"  said  the  High  Constable;  "but 
if  he  offers  a  high  reward,  there  are  enough  of  stout  yeomen 
surrounding  the  lists,  who  will  be  glad  enough  to  stretch  their 
limbs  in  such  a  game  as  is  expected.  I  myself,  did  my  quality 
and  charge  permit,  would  blithely  take  a  turn  of  work  amongst 
these  wild  fellows,  and  think  it  fame  won." 

They  communicated  their  decision  to  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  replied, — "  You  have  judged  im- 
partially and  nobly,  my  lords,  and  I  deem  myself  obliged  to 
follow  your  direction. — So  make  proclamation,  heralds,  that  if 
any  one  will  take  his  share  with  Clan  Chattan  of  the  honors 
and  chances  of  this  day,  he  shall  have  present  payment  of  a 
gold  crown,  and  liberty  to  fight  to  the  death  in  my  ranks." 

"  You  are  something  chary  of  your  treasure.  Chief,"  said  the 
Earl  Marshal ;  "  a  gold  crown  is  poor  payment  for  such  a  cam- 
paign as  is  before  you." 

"  If  there  be  any  man  willing  to  fight  for  honor,"  replied 
MacGillie  Chattanach,  "the  price  will  be  enough;  and  I 
want  not  the  service  of  a  fellow  who  draws  his  sword  for  gold 
alone.*' 

The  heralds  had  made  their  progress,  moving  half-way 
round  the  lists,  stopping  from  time  to  time,  to  make  proclama- 
tion as  they  had  been  directed,  without  the  least  apparent  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  one  to  accept  of  the  proffered  en- 
listment. Some  sneered  at  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders, 
who  set  so  mean  a  price  upon  such  a  desperate  service.  Others 
affected  resentment,  that  they  should  esteem  the  blood  of 
citizens  so  lightly.  None  showed  the  slightest  intention  to 
undertake  the  task  proposed,  until  the  sound  of  the  proclama- 
tion reached  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  as  he  stood  without  the 
f  barrier,  speaking  from  time  to  time  with  Bailie  Craigdallie,  or 
rather  listening  vaguely  to  what  the  magistrate  was  saying  to 
him. 

"  Ha  !  what  proclaim  they  ? "  he  cried  out. 

"  A  liberal  offer  on  the  part  of  MacGillie  Chattanach,"  said 
the  Host  of  the  Griffin,  "  who  proposes  a  gold  crown  to  any 
one  who  will  turn  wild  cat  for  the  day,  and  be  killed  a  little  in 
his  service  I     That's  all." 

"  How  ? "  exclaimed  the  Smith,  eagerly ;  "  Do  they  make 
proclamation  for  a  man  to  fight  against  the  Clan  Quhele  ? " 

"Ay,  marry  do  they,"  said  Griffin  ;  "but  I  think  they  will 
find  no  such  fools  in  Perth.'' 
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He  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when  he  beheld  the  Smith 
clear  the  barriers  at  a  single  bound,  and  alight  in  the  lists,  sav- 
ing,  Here  am  I,  Sir  Herald,  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  willing  Ui  (Mi 
battle  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

A  cry  of  admiration  rkn  through  the  multitude,  while  tn* 
grave  burghers,  not  being  able  to  conceive  the  slightest  reasor 
for  Henry's  behavior,  concluded  that  his  head  must  be  abw 
lutely  turned  with  the  love  of  fighting.  The  Provost  wi>» 
especially  shocked. 

"  Thou  art  mad,"  he  said,  "  Henry  I  Thou  hast  neithe 
two-handed  sword  nor  shirt  of  mail." 

"  Truly  no,"  said  Henry,  "  for  I  parted  with  a  mail-shir^ 
which  I  had  made  for  myself,  to  yonder  gay  Chief  of  the  Clai 
Quhele,  who  will  soon  find  on  his  shoulders  with  what  sort  oi 
blows  I  clink  my  rivets  1  As  for  two-handed  sword,  why  thii- 
boy's  brand  will  serve  my  turn  till  I  can  master  a  heavier  one/ 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  Errol.  "  Hark  thee,  armorer,  by 
Saint  Mary,  thou  shalt  have  my  Milan  hauberk  and  good 
Spanish  sword." 

"  I  thank  your  noble  earlship.  Sir  Gilbert  Hay ;  but  the 
yoke  with  which  your  brave  ancestor  turned  the  battle  at  Lon- 
carty,  would  ser\'e  my  turn  well  enough.  I  am  little  used  to 
sword  or  harness  that  I  have  not  wrought  myself,  because  I  do 
not  well  know  what  blows  the  one  will  bear  out  without  being 
cracked,  or  the  other  lay  on  without  snapping." 

The  cry  had  in  the  meanwhile  run  through  the  multitude, 
and  passed  into  the  town,  that  the  dauntless  Smith  was  about 
to  fight  without  armor,  when,  just  as  the  fated  hour  was 
approaching,  the  shrill  voice  of  a  female  was  heard  screaming 
for  passage  through  the  crowd.  The  multitude  gave  place  to 
her  importunity,  and  she  advanced,  breathless  with  haste,  under 
the  burden  of  a  mail  hauberk  and  a  large  two-handed  sword. 
The  widow  of  Oliver  Proudfute  was  soon  recognized,  and  the 
arms  which  she  bore  were  those  of  the  Smith  himself,  which, 
occupied  by  her  husband  on  the  fatal  evening  when  he  was 
murdered,  had  been  naturally  conveyed  to  his  house  with  the 
dead  body,  and  were  now,  by  the  exertions  of  his  grateful 
widow,  brought  to  the  lists  at  a  moment  when  such  proved 
weapons  were  of  the  last  consequence  to  their  owner.  Henry 
joyfully  received  the  well-known  arms,  and  the  widow  with 
trembling  haste  assisted  in  putting  them  on,  and  then  took 
leave  of  him,  saying,  "  God  for  the  champion  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  ill  luck  to  all  who  come  before  him  !  " 

Confident  at  feeling   himself  in  his  well-proved  armor| 
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Henry  shook  himself  as  if  to  settle  the  steel  shirt  around  him, 
and  unsheathing  the  two-handed  sword,  made  it  flourish  over 
his  head,  cutting  the  air  through  which  it  whistled  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  eight,  with  an  ease  and  sleight  of  hand,  that  proved 
how  powerfully  and  skilfully  he  could  wield  the  ponderous 
weapon.  The  champions  were  now  ordered  to  march  in  their 
turns  around  the  lists,  crossing  so  as  to  avoid  meeting  each 
other,  and  making  obeisance  as  they  passed  the  Golden  Arbor 
where  the  King  was  seated. 

While  this  course  was  performing,  most  of  the  spectators 
were  again  curiously  comparing  the  stature,  limbs,  and  sinews 
of  the  two  parties,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  probable  issue  of  the  combat.  The  feud  of  a  hundred 
years,  with  all  its  acts  of  aggression  and  retaliation,  was  con 
centrated  in  the  bosom  of  each  combatant.  Their  counte- 
nances seemed  fiercely  writhen  into  the  wildest  expression  of 
pride,  hate,  and  a  desperate  purpose  of  fighting  to  the  very 
last. 

The  spectators  murmured  a  joyful  applause,  in  high-wrought 
expectation  of  the  bloody  game.  Wagers  were  offered  and 
accepted  both  on  the  general  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  on  the 
feats  of  particular  champions.  The  clear,  frank,  and  elated 
look  of  Henry  Smith,  rendered  him  a  general  favorite  among 
the  spectators,  and  odds,  to  use  the  modem  expression,  were 
taken,  that  he  would  kill  three  of  his  opponents  before  he  him- 
self fell.  Scarcely  was  the  Smith  equipped  for  the  combat, 
when  the  commands  of  the  Chiefs  ordered  the  champions  into 
their  places  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Henry  heard  the  voice 
of  Simon  Glover  issuing  from  the  crowd,  who  were  now  silent 
with  expectation,  and  calling  on  him,  "  Harry  Smith,  Harry 
Smith,  what  madness  hath  possessed  thee  ?  " 

"  Ay,  he  wishes  to  save  his  hopeful  son-in-law,  that  is,  or  is 
to  be,  from  the  Smith's  handling,**  was  Henry's  first  thought— 
his  second  was  to  turn  and  speak  with  him — and  his  third, 
that  he  could  on  no  pretext  desert  the  band  which  he  had 
loined,  or  even  seem  desirous  to  delay  the  fight,  consistently 
with  honor. 

He  turned  himself,  therefore,  to  the  business  of  the  hour. 
Both  parties  were  disposed  by  the  respective  Chiefs  in  three 
lines,  each  containing  ten  men.  They  were  arranged  with 
such  intervals  between  each  individual,  as  offered  him  scope  to 
wield  his  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  five  feet  long,  not 
including  the  handle.  The  second  and  third  lines  were  to 
come  up  as  reserves,  in  case  the  first  experienced  disaster. 
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On  the  right  of  the  array  of  Clan  Quhele,  the  Chief,  Eachin 
Maclan,  placed  himself  in  the  second  line  betwixt  two  of  his 
foster  brothers.  Four  of  them  occupied  the  right  of  the  first 
line,  whilst  the  father  and  two  others  protected  the  rear  of  the 
beloved  chieftain.  Torquil,  in  particular,  kept  close  behind, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  him.  Thus  Eachin  stood  in  the 
centre  of  nine  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  band,  having  four 
especial  defenders  in  front,  one  on  each  hand,  and  three  in  his 
rear. 

The  line  of  the  Clan  Chattan  was  arranged  in  precisely  the 
same  order,  only  that  the  Chief  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
middle  rank,  instead  of  being  on  the  extreme  right.  This  in- 
duced Henry  Smith,  who  saw  in  the  opposing  bands  only  one 
enemy,  and  that  was  the  unhappy  Eachin,  to  propose  placing 
himself  on  the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  But 
the  leader  disapproved  of  this  arrangement;  and  having  re- 
minded Henry  that  he  owed  him  obedience,  as  having  taken 
wages  at  his  hand,  he  commanded  him  to  occupy  the  space  in 
the  third  line,  immediately  behind  himself,  a  post  of  honor, 
certainly,  which  Henry  could  not  decline,  though  he  accepted 
of  it  with  reluctance. 

When  the  dans  were  thus  drawn  up  opposed  to  each  other, 
they  intimated  their  feudal  animosity,  and  their  eagerness  to 
engage,  by  a  wild  scream,  which,  uttered  by  the  Clan  Quhele, 
was  answered  and  echoed  back  by  the  Clan  Chattan,  the  whole 
at  the  same  time  shaking  their  swords,  and  menacing  eadi 
other,  as  if  they  meant  fo  conquer  the  imagination  of  their  op- 
ponents ere  they  mingled  in  the  actual  strife. 

At  this  trying  moment,  Torquil,  who  had  never  feared  for 
himself,  was  agitated  with  alarm  on  the  part  of  his  Dault,  yet 
consoled  by  observing  that  he  kept  a  determined  posture ;  and 
that  the  few  words  which  he  spoke  to  his  clan  were  delivered 
boldly,  and  well  calculated  to  animate  them  to  combat,  as  ex- 
pres^ng  his  resolution  to  partake  their  fate  in  death  or  victory. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  further  observation.  The  trumpets 
of  the  King  sounded  a  charge,  the  bagpipes  blew  up  their 
screaming  and  maddening  notes,  and  the  combatants,  starting 
forward  in  regular  order,  and  increasing  their  pace  till  thev 
came  to  a  smart  run,  met  together  in  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
as  a  furious  land  torrent  encounters  an  advancing  tide. 

For  an  instant  or  two  the  front  lines,  hewing  at  each  other 
with  their  long  swords,  seemed  engaged  in  a  succession  of 
single  combats ;  but  the  second  and  third  ranks  soon  came  up 
on  either  stde,  actuated  alike  by  the  eagerness  of  hatred  and 
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the  thirst  of  honor,  pressed  through  the  intervals,  and  rendered 
the  scene  a  tumultuous  chaos,  over  which  the  huge  swords  rose 
and  sunk,  some  still  glittering,  others  streaming  with  blood, 
appearing,  from  the  wild  rapidity  with  which  they  were  swayed, 
rather  to  be  put  in  motion  by  some  complicated  machinery, 
than  to  be  wielded  by  human  hands.    Some  of  the  combatants, 
too  much  crowded  together  to  use  those  long  weapons,  had 
already  betaken  themselves  to  their  poniards,  and  endeavored 
to  get  within  the  sword  sweep  of  those  opposed  to  them.     In 
the  mean  time,  blood  flowed  fast,  and  the  groans  of  those  who 
fell  began  to  mingle  with  the  cries  of  those  who  fought ;  for, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Highlanders  at  all  times,  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  shout,  but  to  yell.    Those  of  the  spec- 
tators, whose  eyes  were  best  accustomed  to  such  scenes  of 
blood  and  confusion,  could  nevertheless  discover  no  advantage 
yet  acquired  by  either  party.    The  conflict  swajred,  indeed,  at 
different  intervals,  forwards  or  backwards,  but  it  was  only  in 
momentary  superiority,  which  the  party  who  acquired  it  almost 
instantly  lost  by  a  corresponding  exertion  on  the  other  side. 
The  wild  notes  of  the  pipers  were  still  heard  above  the  tumult, 
and  stimulated  to  farther  exertions  the  fury  of  the  combatants. 
At  once,  however,  and  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  the  instru- 
ments sounded  a  retreat ;  it  was  expressed  in  wailing  notes, 
which  seemed  to  imply  a  dirge  for  the  fallen.    The  two  par- 
ties  disengaged  themselves  from  each  other,  to  take  breath  for 
a  few  minutes.    The  eyes  of  the  spectators  greedily  surveyed 
the  shattered  array  of  the  combatants  as  they  drew  off  from 
the  contest,  but  found  it  still  impossible  to  decide  which  had 
sustained  the  greater  loss.    It  seemed  as  if  the  Clan  Chattan 
had  lost  rather  fewer  men  than  their  antagonists  ;  but  in  com* 
pensation,  the  bloody  plaids  and  shirts  of  their  party  (for 
several  on  both  sides  had  thrown  their  mantles  away)  showed 
more  wounded  men  than  the  Clan  Quhele.    About  twentv  of 
both  sides  lay  on  the  field  dead  or  d3ring ;  and  arms  and  legs 
lopped  off,  heads  cleft  to  the  chin,  slashes  deep  through  the 
shoulder  into  the  breast,  showed  at  once  the  fury  of  the  com- 
bat, the  ghastly  character  of  the  weapons  used,  and  the  fatal 
strength  of  the  arms  which  wielded  them.    The  Chief  of  the 
Clan  Chattan  had  behaved  himself  with  the  most  determined 
courage,  and  was  slightly  wounded.     Eachin  also  had  foughi 
with    spirit,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard.     His  sword  waf 
bloody  ;  his  bearing  bold  and  warlike ;  and  he  smiled  when  ol^ 
Torquil,  folding  him  in  his  arms,  loaded  him  with  praises  an^ 
with  blessings. 
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The  two  Chiefs,  after  allowing  their  followers  to  breathe  for 
the  space  of  about  ten  minutes,  again  drew  up  in  their  files, 
diminished  by  nearly  one-third  of  their  original  number.  They 
now  chose  their  ground  nearer  to  the  river  than  that  on  which 
they  had  formerly  encountered,  which  was  encumbered  with  the 
wounded  and  the  slain.  Some  of  the  former  were  observed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  raise  themselves  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
field,  and  sink 'back,  most  of  them  to  die  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  which  poured  from  the  terrific  gashes  inflicted  by  the 
claymore. 

Harry  Smith  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  Lowland  habit, 
as  well  as  bis  remaining  on  the  spot  where  they  had  first  en* 
countered,  where  he  stood  leaning  on  a  sword  beside  a  corpse, 
whose  bonneted  head,  carried  to  ten  yards*  distance  from  the 
body  by  the  force  of  the  blow  which  had  swept  it  off,  exhibited 
the  oak-leaf,  the  appropriate  ornament  of  the  body-guard  of 
Eachin  Maclan.  Since  he  slew  this  man,  Henry  had  not  struck 
a  blow,  but  had  contented  himself  with  warding  off  many  that 
were  dealt  at  himself,  and  some  which  were  aimed  at  the  Chief. 
MacGillie  Chattanach  became  alarmed,  when,  having  given  the 
signal  that  his  men  should  again  draw  together,  he  observed 
that  his  powerful  recruit  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  ranks, 
and  showed  little  disposition  to  join  them. 

"  What  ails  thee,  man  ? "  said  the  Chief.  "  Can  so  strong 
a  body  have  a  mean  and  cowardly  spirit  ?  Come  and  make  in 
to  the  combat." 

"  You  as  good  as  called  me  hirelinfi;  but  now,"  replied  Henry 
— "  If  I  am  such,"  pointing  to  the  headless  corpse,  "  I  have 
done  enough  for  my  day's  wage." 

"  He  that  serves  me  without  counting  his  hours,"  replied 
the  Chief,  "  I  reward  him  without  reckoning  wages." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Smith,  "  I  fight  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the 
post  which  best  likes  me." 

"All  that  is  at  your  own  discretion,"  replied  MacGillie 
Chattanach,  who  saw  the  prudence  of  humoring  an  auxiliary  of 
^uch  promise. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Henry ;  and  shouldering  his  heavy 
weapon,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the  combatants  with  alacrity,  and 
placed  himself  opposite  to  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele. 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Eachin  showed  some  un- 
certainty. He  had  long  looked  up  to  Henry  as  the  best  com- 
batant which  Perth  and  its  neighborhood  could  bring  into  the 
lists.  His  hatred  to  him  as  a  rival  was  mingled  with  recollection 
of  the  case  witix  which  he  had  once,  though  unarmed,  foiled  his 
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own  sudden  and  desperate  attack ;  and  when  he  beheld  him 
with  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  direction,  the  dripping  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  obviously  meditating  an  attack  on  him  individually, 
his  courage  fell,  and  he  gave  symptoms  of  wavering,  which  did 
not  escape  his  foster-father. 

It  was  lucky  for  Eachin  that  Torquil  was  incapable,  from 
the  formation  of  his  own  temper,  and  that  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  lived,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  one  of  his  own  tribe,  much 
^  less  of  his  Chief  and  foster-son,  being  deficient  in  animal  cour- 
age. Could  he  have  imagined  this,  his  grief  and  rage  might 
have  driven  him*  to  the  fierce  extremity  of  taking  Eachin*s  life, 
to  save  him  from  staining  his  honor.  But  his  mind  rejected 
the  idea  that  his  Dault  was  a  personal  coward,  as  something 
which  was  monstrous  and  unnatural.  That  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  enchantment,  was  a  solution  which  superstition  had 
su^ested,  and  he  now  anxiously,  but  in  a  whisper,  demanded 
of  Hector,  "  Does  the  spell  now  darken  thy  spirit,  Eachin  ? " 

"  Yes,  wretch  that  I  am,"  answered  the  unhappy  youth ; 
"  and  yonder  stands  the  fell  enchanter ! " 

"  What  I  "  exclaimed  Torquil,  *'  and  you  wear  harness  of  his 
making  ? — Norman,  miserable  boy,  why  brought  you  that  ac- 
cursed mail  ? " 

*'  If  my  arrow  has  flown  astray,  I  can  but  shoot  my  life  after 
it,"  answered  Norman-nan-Ord.— "  Stand  firm,  you  shall  see  me 
break  the  spell." 

**  Yes,  stand  firm,"  said  Torquil.  "  He  may  be  a  fell  en- 
chanter ;  but  my  own  ear  has  heard,  and  my  own  tongue  has 
told,  that  Eachm  shall  leave  the  battle  whole,  free  and  un- 
wounded — let  us  see  the  Saxon  wizard  who  can  gainsay  that. 
He  may  be  a  strong  man,  but  the  fair  forest  of  the  oak  shall 
fall,  stock  and  bough,  ere  he  lay  a  finger  on  my  Dault.  Ring 
around  him,  my  sons, — Bos  air  son  Eachin  I " 

The  sons  of  Torquil  shouted  back  the  words,  which  signify, 
"  Death  for  Hector." 

Encouraged  by  their  devotion,  Eachin  renewed  his  spirit, 
and  called  boldly  to  the  minstrels  of  his  clan, "  Sdd  suas,**  that 
is.  Strike  up. 

The  wild  pibroch  again  sounded  the  onset:  but  the  two 
parties  approached  each  other  more  slowly  than  at  first,  as  men 
who  knew  and  respected  each  other's  valor.  Henry  Wynd,  in 
his  impatience  to  begin  the  contest,  advanced  before  the  Clan 
Chattan,  and  signed  to  Eachin  to  come  on.  Norman,  however, 
sprang  forward  to  cover  his  foster-brother,  and  there  was  a 
f;eneral,  though  momentary  pause,  as  if  both  parties  were  will* 
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Itig  to  obtain  an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the  day,  from  the  event  of 
this  duel.  The  Highlander  advanced,  with  his  large  sword  upn 
lifted,  as  in  act  to  strike  \  but  just  as  he  came  within  sword's 
lengthy  he  dropped  the  long  and  cumbrous  weapon,  leapt  lightly 
over  the  Smith's  sword,  as  he  fetched  a  cut  at  him,  drew  his 
dagger,  and,  being  thus  within  Henry's  guard,  struck  him  witii 
the  weapon  (his  own  gift)  on  the  side  of  the  throat,  directing 
the  blow  downwards  into  the  chest,  and  calling  aloud,  at  the 
same  time,  "  You  taught  me  the  stab  !  " 

But  Henry  Wynd  wore  his  own  good  hauberk,  doubly  de- 
fended with  a  lining  of  tempered  steel.  Had  he  been  less 
surely  armed,  his  combats  had  been  ended  forever.  Even  as 
it  was,  he  was  slightly  wounded. 

"  Fool ! "  he  replied,  striking  Norman  a  blow  with  the  pom- 
mel of  his  long  sword,  which  made  him  stagger  backwards, 
"  you  were  taught  the  thrust,  but  not  the  parry  ; "  and  fetching 
a  blow  at  his  antagonbt,  which  cleft  his  skull  through  the  steel 
cap,  he  strode  over  the  lifeless  body  to  engage  the  young  Chief, 
who  now  stood  open  before  him. 

But  the  sonorous  voice  of  Torquil  thundered  out,  "  Far  dl 
air  son  Ecuhin!^'  (Another  for  Hector  I)  and  the  two  brethren 
who  flanked  their  Chief  on  each  side,  thrust  forward  upon 
Henry,  and,  striking  both  at  once,  compelled  him  to  keep  the 
defensive. 

"  Forward,  race  of  the  Tiger  Cat !  "  cried  MacGillie  Chat 
tanach ;  "  save  the  brave  Saxon ;  let  these  kites  feel  your 
talons  ! " 

Already  much  wounded,  the  Chief  dragged  himself  up  tc 
the  Smith's  assistance,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  Leuhtach^  b> 
whom  he  was  assailed.  Henry's  own  good  sword  rid  him  of  thf 
other. 

'^  Reist  air  son  Eachin /^*  (Again  for  Hector),  shouted  the 
faithful  foster-father. 

"  Has  air  son  Eachin  I "  (Death  for  Hector,)  answered  two 
more  of  his  devoted  sons,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  Smith  and  those  who  had  come  to  his  aid  ;  while  Eachin, 
moving  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  battle,  sought  less  formid- 
able adversaries,  and  again,  by  some  show  of  valor,  revived  the 
sinking  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  two  children  of  the  oak, 
who  had  covered  this  movement,  shared  the  fate  of  their 
brethren  ;  for  the  cry  of  the  Clan  Chattan  Chief  had  drawn  to 
that  part  of  the  field  some  of  his  bravest  warriors.  The  sons  ol 
Torquil  did  not  fall  unavenged,  but  left  dreadful  marks  of  theif 
iwords  on  the  persons  of  the  dead  and  living.     But  the  necea- 
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sity  of  keeping  their  most  distinguished  soldiers  around  the 
person  of  tiieir  Chief  told  to  disadvantage  on  the  general  event 
of  the  combat ;  and  so  few  were  now  the  number  who  remained 
fighting,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Clan  Chattan  had 
fifteen  of  their  number  left,  though  most  of  them  wounded ; 
and  that  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  only  about  ten  remained,  of 
whom  there  were  four  of  the  Chiefs  body-guard,  including 
Torquil  himself. 

Thev  fought  and  struggled  on,  however,  and  as  their  strength 
decayed,  their  fury  seemed  to  increase.  Henry  Wynd,  now 
wounded  in  many  places,  was  still  bent  on  breaking  through  or 
exterminating  the  band  of  bold  hearts  who  continued  to  jight 
around  the  object  of  his  animosity.  But  still  the  father's  shout 
of,  "Another  for  Hector  1^  was  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
fatal  countersign,  "  Death  for  Hector  !  "  and  though  the  Clan 
Quhele  were  now  outnumbered,  the  combat  seemed  still  dubious. 
It  was  bodily  lassitude  alone  that  again  compelled  them  to 
another  pause. 

The  Clan  Chattan  were  then  observed  to  be  twelve  in  num- 
ber, but  two  or  three  were  scarce  able  to  stand  without  leaning 
on  their  swords.  Five  were  left  of  the  Clan  Quhele ;  Torquil 
and  his  youngest  son  were  of  the  number,  both  slightly  wounded. 
Eachin  alone  had,  from  the  vigilance  used  to  intercept  all  blows 
levelled  against  his  person,  escaped  without  injury.  The  rage 
of  both  parties  had  sunk,  through  exhaustion,  into  sullen  des- 
peration. They  walked  staggering,  as  if  in  their  sleep,  through 
the  carcasses  of  the  slain,  and  gazed  on  them,  as  if  again  to 
animate  their  hatred  towards  their  surviving  enemies,  by  view- 
ing the  friends  they  had  lost. 

The  multitude  soon  after  beheld  the  survivors  of  the  desper- 
ate conflict  drawing  together  to  renew  the  exterminating  feud 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  spot  least  slippery  with  blood, 
and  less  encumbered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

"  For  God's  sake — for  the  sake  of  the  mercy  which  we  daily 

Eray  for,"  said  the  kind-hearted  old  King  to  the  Duke  of  A!- 
any,  *•  let  this  be  ended  I  Wherefore  should  these  wretched 
rags  and  remnants  of  humanity  be  suffered  to  complete  their 
butchery? — Surely  they  will  now  be  ruled,  and  accept  of  peace 
on  moderate  terms  ? " 

**  Compose  yourself,  my  liege,"  said  his  brother.  "  Thete 
men  are  the  pest  of  the  Lowlands.  Both  Chiefs  are  still 
living — if  they  go  back  unharmed,  the  whole  day's  work  is  cast 
away.  Remember  your  promise  to  the  council,  that  you  would 
not  cry  hold." 
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"  You  compel  me  to  a  great  crime,  Albany,  both  as  a  King, 
who  should  protect  his  subjects,  and  as  a  Christian  man,  who 
respects  the  brother  of  his  faith." 

**  You  judge  wrong,  my  lord,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  these  are 
not  loving  subjects,  but  dbobedient  rebels,  as  my  Lord  of  Craw- 
ford can  bear  witness ;  and  they  are  still  less  Christian  men, 
for  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  will  vouch  for  me,  that  they 
are  more  than  half  heathen." 

The  King  sighed  deeply.  "  You  must  work  your  pleasure, 
and  are  too  wise  for  me  to  contend  with.  I  can  but  turn  away, 
and  shut  my  eyes  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  carnage 
which  makes  me  sicken.  But  well  I  know  that  God  will  punish 
me  for  even  witnessing  this  waste  of  human  life.^' 

"  Sound,  trumpets,"  said  Albany  ;  "  their  wounds  will  stiffen 
if  they  dally  longer." 

While  this  was  passing,  Torquil  was  embracing  and  encour- 
aging his  young  Chief* 

"  Resist  the  witchcraft  but  a  few  minutes  longer  1  Be  of 
good  cheer — ^you  will  come  off  without  either  scar  or  scratch, 
wem  or  wound.     Be  of  good  cheer  ! " 

"  How  can  I  be  of  good  cheer,"  said  Eachin,  "  while  my 
brave  kinsmen  have  one  by  one  died  at  my  feet  ? — died  all  for 
me,  who  could  never  deserve  the  least  of  their  kindness  I  " 

"  And  for  what  were  they  born  save  to  die  for  their  Chief  ? " 
said  Torquil,  composedly-  "  Why  lament  that  the  arrow  re- 
turns not  to  the  quiver,  providing  it  hit  the  mark  ?  Cheer  up 
yet — Here  are  Tormot  and  I  but  little  hurt,  while  the  wild-cats 
drag  themselves  through  the  plain  as  if  they  were  half-throttled 
by  the  terriers — Yet  one  brave  stand,  and  the  day  shall  be 
your  own,  though  it  may  well  be  that  you  alone  remain  alive. — 
Minstrels,  sound  the  gathering !  " 

The  pipers  on  both  sides  blew  their  charge,  and  the  com- 
batants again  mingled  in  battle,  not  indeed  with  the  same 
strength,  but  with  unabated  inveteracy.  They  were  joined  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  remained  neuter,  but  who  now 
found  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  The  two  old  champions 
who  bore  the  standards,  had  gradually  advanced  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  and  now  approached  close  to  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action.  When  they  beheld  the  carnage  more 
nearly,  they  were  mutually  impelled  by  the  desire  to  revenge 
their  brethren,  or  not  to  survive  them.  They  attacked  each 
other  furiously  with  the  lances  to  which  the  standards  were 
attached,  closed  after  exchanging  several  deadly  thrusts,  then 
grappled  in  close  strife,  still  holding  their  banners,  until  at 
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length,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  conflict,  they  fell  together  into 
the  Tay,  and  were  found  drowned  after  the  conabat,  closely 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  The  fury  of  battle,  the  frenzy  of 
rage  and  despair,  infected  next  the  minstrels.  The  two  pipers, 
who,  during  the  conflict,  had  done  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  their  brethren,  now  saw  the  dispute  well-ni^  termi- 
nated for  want  of  men  to  support  it.  They  threw  down  their 
instruments,  rushed  desperately  upon  each  other  with  their 
daggers,  and  each  being  more  intent  on  despatching  his  op- 
ponent than  in  defending  himself,  the  piper  of  Clan  Quhele  was 
almost  instantly  slain,  and  he  of  Clan  Chattan  mortall} 
wounded.  The  last,  nevertheless,  again  grasped  his  instrument 
and  the  pibroch  of  the  clan  yet  poured  its  expiring  notes  over 
the  Clan  Chattan,  while  the  dying  minstrel  had  breath  to 
inspire  it.  The  instrument  which  he  used,  or  at  least  that  part 
of  it  called  the  chanter,  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  a  High- 
land Chief  to  this  day,  and  is  much  honored  under  the  name 
of  the  Federan  Dhu^  or  Black  Chanter.* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  final  charge,  young  Tormot,  devoted  like 
his  brethren,  by  his  father  Torquil,  to  the  protection  of  his 
Chief,  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  unsparing  sword  of 
the  Smith.  The  other  two  remaining  of  the  Clan  Quhele  had 
also  fallen,  and  Torquil,  with  his  foster-son  and  the  wounded 
Tormot,  forced  to  retreat  before  eight  or  ten  of  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan, made  a  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  their  enemies 
were  making  such  exertions  as  their  wounds  would  permit  to 
come  up  with  them.  Torquil  had  just  reached  the  spot  where 
he  had  resolved  to  make  the  stand,  when  the  youth  Tormot 
dropped  and  expired.  His  death  drew  from  his  father  the  first 
and  only  sigh  which  he  had  breathed  throughout  the  eventful 
day. 

"  My  son  Tormot !  "  he  said,  "  my  youngest  and  dearest ! 
But  if  I  save  Hector,  I  save  all. — Now,  my  darling  Dault,  I 
have  done  for  thee  all  that  man  may,  excepting  the  last.  Let 
me  undo  the  clasps  of  that  ill-omened  armor,  and  do  thou  put 
on  that  of  Tormot ;  it  is  light,  and  will  fit  thee  well.  While  you 
do  so,  I  will  rush  on  these  crippled  men,  and  make  what  play 
with  them  I  can.  I  trust  I  shall  have  but  little  to  do,  for  they 
are  following  each  other  like  disabled  steers.     At  least,  darling 

*  The  present  Cluny  MacPherson,  Chief  of  his  Clan,  it  in  ixissession  of  this  ancient 
trophy  of  their  presence  at  the  North  Inch.  Another  account  ot  it  is  given  by  a  tradition, 
which  says,  tliat  an  ai^rial  minstrel  appeared  orer  the  heads  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and 
having  played  some  wild  strains,  let  the  instrument  drop  from  his  band.  Being  made  of 
glass.  It  was  broken  by  the  fall,  excepting  only  the  chanter,  which,  as  usual,  was  of  hcnutn 
▼itz.  The  MacPherson  piper  secured  this  enchanted  pipe,  and  the  poaaession  ol  it  is  still 
cooaidered  aa  tnsuring  the  prosperity  of  the  clan. 
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of  my  soul,  if  I  am  unable  to  save  thee,  I  can  show  thee  how  a 
m  in  should  die." 

While  Torquil  thus  spoke,  he  unloosed  the  clasps  of  the 
young  Chiefs  hauberk,  in  the  simple  belief  that  he  could  thus 
break  the  meshes  which  fear  and  necromancy  had  twined  about 
his  heart. 

"  My  father,  my  father,  my  more  than  parent  I  "  said  the 
unhappy  Eachin — **  Stay  with  me  ! — with  you  by  my  side,  I 
feel  I  can  fight  to  the  last.** 

"  It  is  impossible,*'  said  Torquil.  "  I  will  stop  them  com- 
ing up,  while  you  put  on  the  hauberk.  God  eternally  bless 
thee,  beloved  of  my  soul  1  *' 

And  then,  branaishing  his  sword,  Torquil  of  the  Oak  rushed 
forward  with  the  same  fatal  war-cry,  which  had  so  often  sounded 
over  that  bloody  field.  Bos  air  son  Eachin  I — The  words  rung 
three  times  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  each  time  that  he  cried 
his  war-shout,  he  struck  down  one  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  as  he 
met  them  successively  straggling  towards  him. — "  Brave  battle, 
hawk — well  flown,  falcon  !  **  exclaimed  the  multitude,  as  they 
witnessed  exertions,  which  seemed,  even  at  this  last  hour,  to 
threaten  a  change  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Suddenly  these 
cries  were  hushed  into  silence,  and  succeeded  by  a  clashing  of 
swords  so  dreadful,  as  if  the  whole  conflict  had  recommenced 
in  the  person  of  Henry  Wynd  and  Torquil  of  the  Oak.  They 
cut,  foined,  hewed,  and  thrust,  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  blades 
for  the  first  time  that  day  ;  and  their  inveteracy  was  mutual, 
for  Torquil  recognized  the  foul  wizard,  who,  as  he  supposed, 
had  cast  a  spell  over  his  child  ;  and  Henry  saw  before  him  the 
giant,  who,  during  the  whole  conflict,  had  interrupted  the  pur- 
pose for  which  alone  he  had  joined  the  combatants — that  of 
engaging  in  single  combat  with  Hector.  They  fought  with  an 
equality  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  existed,  had  not  Henry, 
more  wounded  than  his  antagonist,  been  somewhat  deprived  of 
his  usual  agility. 

Meanwhile  Eachin,  finding  himself  alone,  after  a  disorderly 
and  vain  attempt  to  put  on  his  foster-brolher*s  harness,  became 
animated  by  an  emotion  of  shame  and  despair,  and  hurried 
forward  to  support  his  foster-father  in  the  terrible  struggle,  ere 
some  other  of  the  Clan  Chattan  should  come  up.  When  he 
was  within  ^\^  yards,  and  sternly  determined  to  take  his  share 
in  the  death-fight,  his  foster-father  fell,  cleft  from  the  collar- 
bone well-nigh  to  the  heart,  and  murmuring  with  his  last 
breath.  Bos  air  son  Eachin  /—The  unfortunate  youth  saw  the 
fall  of  his  last  Mend,  and  at  the  same  moment  beheld  the 
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deadly  enemy  who  had  hunted  him  through  the  whole  field, 
standmg  within  sword's  point  of  him,  and  brandishing  the  huge 
weapon  which  had  hewed  its  way  to  his  life  through  so  many 
obstacles.  Perhaps  this  was  enough  to  bring  his  constitutional 
timidity  to  its  highest  point ;  or  perhaps  he  recollected,  at  the 
same  moment,  that  he  was  without  defensive  armor,  and  that 
a  line  of  enemies,  halting  indeed  and  crippled,  but  eager  for 
revenge  and  blood,  were  closely  approaching.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  his  heart  sickened,  his  ^yes  darkened,  his  ears  tingled, 
his  brain  turned  giddy — all  other  considerations  were  lost  in 
the  apprehension  of  instant  death ;  and,  drawing  one  ineffec- 
tual blow  at  the  Smith,  he  avoided  that  which  was  aimed  at  him 
in  return,  by  bounding  backward  ;  and  ere  the  former  could 
recover  his  weapon,  Eachin  had  plunged  into  the  stream  of 
the  Tay.  A  roar  of  contumely  pursued  him  as  he  swam  across 
the  river,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  dozen  of  those  who  joined 
in  it  would  have  behaved  otherwise  in  the  like  circumstances. 
Henry  looked  after  the  fugitive  in  silence  and  surprise,  but 
could  not  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  his  night,  on 
account  of  the  faintness  which  seemed  to  overpower  him  as 
soon  as  the  animation  of  the  contest  had  subsided.  He  sat 
down  on  the  grassy  bank,  and  endeavored  to  staunch  such  of 
his  wounds  as  were  pouring  fastest. 

The  victors  had  the  general  meed  of  gratulation.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  and  others  went  down  to  survey  the  field ; 
and  Henry  Wynd  was  honored  with  particular  notice. 

"  If  thou  wilt  follow  me,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Black  Doug- 
las, "  I  will  change  thy  leathern  apron  for  a  knight's  girdle,  and 
thy  burgage  tenement  for  an  hundred-pound-land  to  maintain 
thy  rank  withal/' 

"  I  thank  you  humbly,  my  lord,"  said  the  Smith,  dejectedly, 
"  but  I  have  shed  blood  enough  already  ;  and  Heaven  has 
punished  me,  by  foiling  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  entered 
the  combat." 

"  How,  friend  ? "  said  Douglas.  "  Didst  thou  not  fight 
for  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  have  they  not  gained  a  glorious 
conquest  ? " 

"  I  fought  for  my  own  hand,''  said  the  Smith,  indifferently; 
and  the  expression  is  still  proverbial  in  Scotland.* 

The  good  King  Robert  now  came  up  on  an  ambling  palfrey, 
having  entered  the  barriers  for  the  purpose  of  causing  tbi 
wounded  to  be  looked  after. 

•  Meaning,  I  did  nch  a  dune  for  ny  own  plMMort,  not  far  yovprai^ 
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"My  Lord  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "you  vex  the  poor  man 
with  temporal  matters,  when  it  seems  he  may  have  short  time 
to  consider  those  that  are  spiritual.  He  has  no  friends  here 
who  will  bear  him  where  his  bodily  wounds,  and  the  health  of 
hb  soul,  may  be  both  cared  for?  " 

"  He  hath  as  many  friends  as  there  are  good  men  in  Perth," 
said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris ;  "and  I  esteem  myself  one  of  the 
closest'' 

"  A  churl  will  savor  of  churl's  kind " — said  the  haughty 
Douglas,  turning  his  horse  aside  j  "  the  proffer  of  knighthood 
from  the  sword  of  Douglas  had  recalled  him  from  death's 
door,  had  there  been  a  drop  of  gentle  blood  in  his  body." 

Disregarding  the  taunt  of  the  mighty  Earl,  the  Knight  of 
Kinfauns  dismounted  to  take  Henry  in  his  arms  as  he  now 
sunk  back  from  very  faintness.  But  he  was  prevented  by 
Simon  Glover,  who,  with  other  burgesses  of  consideration,  had 
now  entered  the  barrace. 

"  Henry,  my  beloved  son  Henry  1 "  said  the  old  man.  "Oh, 
what  tempted  you  to  this  fatal  affray ! — Dying — speechless." 

"  No — not  speechless,"  said  Henry. — "  Catharine " 

He  could  utter  no  more. 

"  Catharine  is  well,  I  trust :  and  shall  be  thine — ^that  is, 
if " 

"  If  she  be  safe,  thou  wouldst  say,  old  man,"  said  the  Doug- 
las, who,  though  something  affronted  at  Henry's  rejection  of  his 
offer,  was  too  ma^animous  not  to  interest  himself  in  what  was 
passing,  — "  She  is  safe,  if  Douglas's  banner  can  protect  her— 
safe,  and  shall  be  rich.  Douglas  can  give  wealth  to  those  who 
value  it  more  than  honor." 

"  For  her  safety,  my  lord,  let  the  heartfelt  thanks  and  bless- 
ings of  a  father  go  with  the  noble  Douglas.  For  wealth,  we 
are  rich  enough— Gold  cannot  restore  my  beloved  son." 

"  A  marvel ! "  said  the  Earl, — "  a  churl  refuses  nobility — a 
citizen  despises  gold  1 " 

**Under  your  lordship's  favor,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "I,  who 
am  knight  and  noble,  take  license  to  say  that  such  a  brave  man 
AS  Henry  Wynd  may  reject  honorable  titles — such  an  honest 
man  as  this  reverend  citizen  may  dispense  with  gold." 

"You  do  well.  Sir  Patrick,  to  speak  for  your  town,  and  I 
lake  no  offence,"  said  the  Douglas.  ^'  I  force  my  bounty  on 
no  one. — But,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  Albany,  "your  Grace 
must  withdraw  the  King  from  this  bloody  sight,  for  he  must 
know  that  to-night  which  will  ring  over  broad  Scotland  when 
to-morrow  dawns.    This  feud  is  ended.     Yet  even  /  grieve 
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that  so  many  brave  Scottish  men  lie  here  slain,  whose  brands 
might  have  decided  a  pitched  field  in  their  country's  cause." 

With  difficulty  King  Robert  was  withdrawn  from  the  field ; 
the  tears  running  down  his  aged  cheeks  and  white  beard,  as  he 
conjured  all  around  him,  nobles  and  priests,  that  care  should 
be  taken  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  few  wounded  survivors, 
and  honorable  burial  rendered  to  the  slain.  The  priests  who 
were  present  answered  zealously  for  both  services,  and  re- 
deemed their  pledge  faithfully  and  piously. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  conflict  of  the  North  Inch  of 
Perth.  Of  sixty-four  brave  men  (the  minstrels  and  standard- 
bearers  included)  who  strode  manfully  to  the  fatal  field,  seven 
alone  survived,  who  were  conveyed  from  thence  in  litters,  in  a 
case  little  different  from  the  dead  and  dying  around  them,  and 
mingled  with  them  in  the  sad  procession  which  conveyed  them 
from  the  scene  of  their  strife.  Eachin  alone  had  left  It  void  of 
wounds,  and  void  of  honor. 

It  remains  but  to  say,  that  not  a  man  of  the  Clan  Quhele 
survived  the  bloody  combat,  except  the  fugitive  Chief ;  and  the 
consequence  of  the  defeat  was  the  dissolution  of  their  confeder- 
acy. The  clans  of  which  it  consisted  are  now  only  matter  of 
conjecture  to  the  antiquary,  for,  after  this  eventful  contest,  they 
never  assembled  under  the  same  banner.  The  Clan  Chattan, 
on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  increase  and  flourish ;  and  the 
best  families  of  the  Northern  Highlands  boast  their  descent 
from  the  race  of  the  Cat-a-MountaiA.* 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

While  the  King  rode  slowly  back  to  the  convent  which  he 
then  occupied,  Albany,  with  a  discomposed  aspect  and  faltering 
voice  asked  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  "  Will  not  your  lordship,  who 
saw  this  most  melancholy  scene  at  Falkland,  communicate  the 
tidings  to  my  unhappy  brother.^ " 

"  Not  for  broad  Scotland,"  said  the  Douglas.  "  I  would 
sooner  bare  my  breast,  within  flight-shot,  as  a  butt  to  an  hun- 
dred Tynedale  bowmen.  No ;  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas !  I  could 
but  say  I  saw  the  ill-fated  youth  dead.    How  he  came  by  his 

•  Note  W.    Combat  on  the  North  Inch. 
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death,  your  Grace  can  perhaps  better  explain.  Were  not  for 
the  rebellion  of  March,  and  the  English  war,  I  would  speak 
my  own  mind  of  it."  So  saying,  and  making  his  obeisance  to 
the  King,  the  Earl  rode  off  to  his  own  lodgings,  leaving  Albany 
to  tell  his  tale  as  he  best  could. 

'^The  rebellion  and  the  English  war?"  said  the  Duke  to 
himself, — "  Ay,  and  thine  own  interest,  haughty  Earl,  which. 
Imperious  as  thou  art,  thou  darest  not  separate  from  mine. 
Weil,  since  the  task  falls  on  me,  I  must  and  will  discharge  it." 

He  followed  the  King  into  his  apartment.  The  King  looked 
tt  him  with  surprise  after  he  had  assumed  his  usual  seat. 

"  Thy  countenance  is  ghastly,  Robin,*'  said  the  King.  "  I 
would  thou  wouldst  think  more  deeply  when  blood  is  to  be 
ipilled,  since  its  consequences  affect  thee  so  powerfully.  And 
fct,  Robin,  I  love  thee  the  better  that  thy  kind  nature  will 
lometimes  shows  itself,  even  through  thy  reflecting  policy." 

*'  I  would  to  Heaven,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Albany,  with 
A  voice  half  choked,  "  that  the  bloody  field  we  have  seen  were 
the  worst  we  had  to  see  or  hear  of  this  day.  I  should  waste 
little  sorrow  on  the  wild  kerne  who  lie  piled  on  it  like  carrion. 
But " — ^he  paused. 

"  How  ? "  exclaimed  the  King,  in  terror, — ^**  What  new  evil  ? 
— Rothsay  ? — It  must  be — it  is  Rothsay  ! — Speak  out ! — What 
new  folly  has  been  done  ? — ^What  fresh  mischance  ? " 

"  My  lord — my  liege — ^foUy  and  mischance  are  now  ended 
with  my  hapless  nephew." 

'^  He  is  dead  1 — ^he  is  dead  1 "  screamed  the  agonized  pa- 
rent. "  Albany,  as  thy  brother,  I  conjure  thee — But  no— I  am 
thy  brother  no  longer !  As  thv  King,  dark  and  subtle  man,  I 
charge  thee  to  tell  the  worst !  *^ 

Albany  faltered  out, — "The  details  are  but  imperfectly 
known  to  me — but  the  certainty  is,  that  my  unhappy  nephew 
was  found  dead  in  his  apartment  last  night  from  sudden  illness 
— as  I  have  heard." 

"O  Rothsay  !— O  my  beloved  David  I— Would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  my  son — my  son !  " 

So  spoke,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  the  helpless 
and  bereft  father,  tearing  his  gray  beard  and  hoary  hair,  while 
Albany,  speechless  and  conscience-struck,  did  not  venture  to 
interrupt  the  tempest  of  his  grief.  But  the  agony  of  the  King's 
sorrow  almost  instantly  changed  to  fury — a  mood  so  contrary 
to  the  gentleness  and  timidity  of  his  nature,  that  the  remorse 
of  Albany  was  drowned  in  his  fear. 

*'  And  this  is  the  end,"  said  the  King,  ''of  thy  moral  saws 
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and  religious  maxims ! — But  the  besotted  father,  who  gave  the 
son  into  thy  hands,  who  gave  the  innocent  lamb  to  the  butcher, 
is  a  King !  and  thou  shalt  know  it  to  thy  cost  Shall  the  mur- 
derer stand  in  presence  of  his  brother — stained  with  the  blood 
of  that  brother's  son  ?  No  I — What  ho,  without  there  I — Mac- 
Louis  ! — Brandanes ! — ^Treachery  I — Murder ! — ^Take  arms,  if 
you  love  the  Stewart ! " 

MacLouis,  with  several  of  the  guards,  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

"Murder  and  treason  I"  exclaimed  the  miserable  King. 
"Brandanes — ^your  noble  Prince  " — here  his  grief  and  agitation 
interrupted  for  a  moment  the  fatal  information  it  was  his  object 
to  convey.  At  length  he  resumed  his  broken  speech, — "  Ad 
axe  and  a  block  instantly  into  the  court-yard  I — Arrest" — ^The 
word  choked  his  utterance. 

"  Arrest  whom,  my  noble  liege  ? "  said  MacLouis,  who,  ob- 
serving the  King  influenced  by  a  tide  of  passion  so  different 
from  the  gentleness  of  his  ordinary  demeanor,  almost  conjec- 
tured that  his  brain  had  been  disturbed  by  the  unusual  horrors 
of  the  combat  he  had  witnessed, — **  Whom  shall  I  arrest,  my 
liege?**  he  replied.  "Here  is  none  but  your  Grace's  roysu 
brother  of  Albany." 

"  Most  true,"  said  the  King,  his  brief  fit  of  vindictive  pas- 
sion soon  dying  away.  "  Most  true — ^none  but  Albany — none 
but  my  parent's  child — none  but  my  brother.  O  God !  enable 
me  to  quell  the  sinful  passion  which  glows  in  this  bosom-* 
Sanda  Afaria^  orapro  nobis  /" 

MacLouis  cast  a  look  of  wonder  towards  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, who  endeavored  to  hide  his  confusion  under  an  affecta- 
tion of  deep  sympathy,  and  muttered  to  the  officer — 

"  The  great  misfortune  has  been  too  much  for  his  under- 
standing." 

"  What  misfortune,  please  your  Grace  ?  "  replied  MacLouis. 
"  I  have  heard  of  none." 

"  How  I — not  heard  of  the  death  of  my  nephew  Rotk 
say?" 

"  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  dead,  my  Lord  of  Albany  ?  **  ex- 
claimed  the  faithful  Brandane,  with  the  utmost  horror  and  a^ 
tonishment. — "  When,  how,  and  where  ?  " 

"  Two  days  since — the  manner  as  yet  unknown — at  Falk- 
land." 

MacLouis  gazed  at  the  Duke  for  an  instant ;  then,  with  a 
kindling  eye  and  determined  look,  said  to  the  King,  who 
8«emed  deeply  engaged  in  his  mental  devotion — ''  My  liege  I  a 
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minute  or  two  since  you  left  a  word— one  word — unspoken. 
Let  it  pass  your  lips,  and  your  pleasure  is  law  to  your  Bran- 
danes  ! " 

'*  I  was  praying  against  temptation,  MacLouis,"  said  the 
heart-broken  King,  "  and  you  bring  it  to  me.  Would  you  arm 
a  madman  with  a  drawn  weapon  ? — But  oh,  Albany  I  my  friend, 
my  brother — my  bosom  counsellor! — how — how  earnest  thou 
by  the  heart  to  do  this ! " 

Albany,  seeing  that  the  King's  mood  was  softening,  replied 
with  more  firmness  than  before, — "  My  castle  has  no  barrier 
against  the  power  of  death — I  have  not  deserved  the  foul  sus- 
picions which  your  Majesty's  words  imply.  I  pardon  them, 
from  the  distraction  of  a  bereaved  father.  But  I  am  willing  to 
swear  by  cross  and  altar — ^by  my  share  in  salvation,  by  the 
souls  of  our  royal  parents " 

"  Be  silent,  Robert !  "  said  the  King  ;  "  add  not  perjury  to 
murder. — And  was  this  all  done  to  gain  a  step  nearer  to  a 
crown  and  sceptre  ?  Take  them  to  thee  at  once,  man ;  and 
mayst  thou  feel  as  I  have  done,  that  they  are  both  of  red-hot 
iron  ! — Oh,  Rothsay,  Rothsay !  thou  hast  at  least  escaped  being 
a  king!" 

"  My  liege,**  said  MacLouis,  "  let  me  remind  you,  that  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  are,  when  your  Majesty  ceases 
to  bear  them,  the  right  of  Prince  James,  who  succeeds  to  his 
brother's  rights." 

"  True,  MacLouis,"  said  the  King,  eagerly,  **  and  will  suc- 
ceed, poor  child,  to  his  brother's  perils  I  Thanks,  MacLouis, 
thanks — You  have  reminded  me  that  I  have  still  work  upon 
earth.  Get  thy  Brandanes  under  arms  with  what  speed  thou 
canst.  Let  no  man  go  with  us  whose  truth  is  not  known  to 
thee.  None  in  especial  who  has  trafficked  with  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany— that  man,  I  mean,  who  calls  himself  my  brother! — and 
order  my  litter  to  be  instantly  prepared.  We  will  to  Dimibar- 
ton,  MacLouis,  or  to  Bute.  Precipices,  and  tides,  and  my 
Brandanes'  hearts,  shall  defend  the  child  till  we  can  put  oceans 
betwixt  him  and  his  cruel  uncle's  ambition. — Farewell,  Robert 
of  Albany — farewell  forever,  thou  hard-hearted,  bloody  man  ! 
Enjoy  such  share  of  power  as  the  Douglas  may  permit  thee 
— But  seek  not  to  see  my  face  again,  far  less  to  approach  my 
remaining  child !  for,  that  hour  thou  dost,  my  guards  shaU 
have  orders  to  stab  thee  down  with  their  partisans! — Mac- 
Louis, look  it  be  so  directed." 

The  Duke  of  Albany  left  the  presence  Mrithout  attempting 
further  justification  or  reply. 
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What  tollowed  is  matter  of  history.  In  the  ensuing  Parlia- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Albany  prevailed  on  that  body  to  declare 
him  innocent  of  the  death  of  Rothsay,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  showed  his  own  sense  of  guilt  by  taking  out  a  remission  or 
pardon  for  the  offence.  The  unhappy  and  aged  monarch  se- 
cluded himself  in  his  castle  of  Rothsay,  in  Bute,  to  mourn  over 
the  son  he  had  lost,  and  watch  with  feverish  anxiety  over  the 
life  of  him  who  remained.  As  the  best  step  for  the  youthful 
James's  security,  he  sent  him  to  France  to  receive  his  eaucation 
at  the  court  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  But  the  vessel  in  which 
the  Prince  of  Scotland  sailed,  was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser ; 
and,  although  there  was  a  truce  for  the  moment  betwixt  the 
kingdoms,  Henry  IV.  ungenerously  detained  him  a  prisoner. 
This  last  blow  completely  broke  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  King 
Robert  III.  Vengeance  followed,  though  with  a  slow  pace, 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  brother.  Robert  of  Albany's 
own  gray  hairs  went,  indeed,  in  peace  to  the  grave,  and  he 
transferred  the  regency  which  he  had  so  foully  acquired  to  his 
son  Murdoch.  But  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  old 
King,  James  I.  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Duke  Murdoch  of 
Albany,  with  his  sons,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in  ejq>iatioQ 
of  his  father's  guilt,  and  his  own.* 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a' 
Intended  fraud  or  KoUe, 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba*, 
as  aye  some  cause  to  smile. 

BuRirs. 

We  now  return  to  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  who  had  been 
sent  from  the  horrible  scene  at  Falkland,  by  order  of  the 
Douglas,  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  his  daughter, 
the  now  widowed  Duchess  of  Rothsay.  That  lady's  temporary 
residence  was  a  religious  house  called  Campsie,  the  ruins  oi 
which  still  occupv  a  striking  situation  on  the  Tay.  It  arose 
on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  which  descends  on  the 
princely  river,  there  rendered  peculiarly  remarkable  by  the 
cataract  called  Campsie  Linn,  where  its  waters  rush  tumulto- 

•  Note  X.    Death  of  the  Dnke  of  Rothny. 
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ously  over  a  range  of  basaltic  rock,  which  intercepts  the  current 
like  a  dike  erected  by  human  hands.  Delighted  with  a  site  so 
romantic,  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Cupar  reared  a  structure 
there,  dedicated  to  an  obscure  Saint,  named  St.  Hunnand,  and 
hither  they  were  wont  themselves  to  retire  for  pleasure  or  de- 
votion. It  had  readily  opened  its  gates  to  admit  the  noble  lady 
who  was  its  present  inmate,  as  the  country  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  Lord  Drummond,  the  ally  of  the  Doug- 
las. There  the  Earl's  letters  were  presented  to  the  Duchess 
by  the  leader  of  the  escort  which  conducted  Catharine  and  the 
glee-maiden  to  Campsie.  Whatever  reason  she  might  have  to 
complain  of  Rothsay,  his  horrible  and  unexpected  end  greatly 
shocked  the  noble  lady,  and  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  indulging  her  grief,  and  in  devotional  exercises. 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  that  of  the  memorable 
Palm  Sunday,  she  ordered  Catharine  Glover  and  the  minstrel 
into  her  presence.  The  spirits  of  both  the  young  women  had 
been  much  sunk  and  shaken  by  the  dreadful  scenes  in  which 
they  had  so  lately  been  engaged  ;  and  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  Duchess  Marjory  was,  like  that  of  her  father,  more  cal- 
culated to  inspire  awe  than  confidence.  She  spoke  with  kind- 
ness, however,  though  apparently  in  deep  affliction,  and  learned 
from  them  all  which  they  had  to  tell  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
erring  and  inconsiderate  husband.  She  appeared  grateful  for 
die  eSorts  which  Catharine  and  the  glee-maiden  had  made,  at 
their  own  extreme  peril,  to  save  Rothsay  from  his  horrible 
fate.  She  invited  them  to  join  in  her  devotions  ;  and  at  the 
hour  of  dinner  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  dismissed  them 
to  their  own  refection,  assuring  both,  and  Catharine  in  particu- 
lar, of  her  efficient  protection,  which  should  include,  she  said, 
her  father's,  and  be  a  wall  around  them  both,  so  long  as  she 
herself  lived. 

They  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  widowed  Princess, 
and  partook  of  a  repast  with  her  duennas  and  ladies,  all  of 
whom,  amid  their  profound  sorrow,  showed  a  character  of  state- 
liness,  which  chilled  the  light  heart  of  the  Frenchwoman,  and 
imposed  restraint  even  on  the  more  serious  character  of  ^Cath- 
arine  Glover.  The  friends,  for  so  we  may  now  term  them, 
were  fain,  therefore,  to  escape  from  the  society  of  these  per- 
sons, all  of  them  bom  gentlewomen,  who  thought  themselves 
but  ill-assorted  with  a  burgher's  daughter  and  a  strolling  glee- 
maiden,  and  saw  them  with  pleasure  go  out  to  walk  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  convent.  A  little  garden,  with  its  bushes 
and  fruit-trees,  advanced  on  one  side  of  the  convent,  so  as  to 
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skirt  the  precipice,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  par- 
apet built  on  Uie  ledge  of  the  rock,  so  low  that  the  eye  might 
easily  measure  the  depth  of  the  crag,  and  gaze  on  the  conflict- 
ing waters  which  foamed,  struggled,  and  chafed  over  the  reef 
below. 

The  fair  Maiden  of  Perth  and  her  companion  walked  slowly 
on  a  path  that  ran  within  this  parapet,  looked  at  the  romantic 
prospect,  and  judged  what  it  must  be  when  the  advancing  sum* 
mer  should  clothe  the  grove  with  leaves.  They  observed  foi 
some  time  a  deep  silence.  At  length  the  gay  and  bold  spirit 
of  the  glee-maiden  rose  above  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
had  been  and  was  now  placed. 

**  Do  the  horrors  of  Falkland,  fair  May,  still  weigh  down 
your  spirits  ?  Strive  to  foreet  them  as  I  do ;  we  cannot  tread 
life's  path  lightly,  if  we  sha^e  not  from  our  mantles  the  rain- 
drops as  they  fall." 

"  These  horrors  are  not  to  be  forgotten,"  answered  Cath- 
arine. ''  Yet  my  mind  is  at  present  anxious  respecting  my 
father's  safety ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  how  many  brave  men 
may  be  at  this  instant  leaving  the  world,  even  within  six  miles 
of  us,  or  little  farther." 

"  You  mean  the  combat  betwixt  sixty  champions,  of  which 
the  Douglas's  equerry  told  us  yesterday  ?  It  were  a  sight  for 
a  minstrel  to  witness.  But  out  upon  these  womanish  eyes  of 
mine — they  could  never  see  swords  cross  each  other  without 
being  dazzled.  But  see, — look  yonder,  May  Catharine,  look 
yonder  1  That  flying  messenger  certainly  brings  news  of  the 
battle." 

"  Methinks  I  should  know  him  who  runs  so  wildly,  said 
Catharine — "  But  if  it  be  him  I  think  of,  some  wild  thoughts 
are  urging  his  speed." 

As  she  spoke,  the  runner  directed  his  course  to  the  garden. 
Louise's  little  dog  ran  to  meet  him,  barking  furiously,  but  came 
back,  to  cower,  creep,  and  growl  behind  its  mistress ;  for  even 
dumb  animals  can  distinguish  when  men  are  driven  on  by  the 
furious  energy  of  irresistible  passion,  and  dread  to  cross  or  en- 
counter them  in  their  career.  The  fugitive  rushed  into  the 
garden  at  the  same  reckless  pace.  His  head  was  bare,  his 
hair  dishevelled ;  his  rich  acton,  and  all  his  other  vestments, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  lately  drenched  in  water.  His 
leathern  buskins  were  cut  and  torn,  and  his  feet  marked 
the  sod  with  blood. — His  countenance  was  wild,  haggard,  and 
highly  excited,  or,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  expresses  it,  much 
raised^ 
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^  Conachar ! "  said  Catharine,  as  he  advanced,  apparently 
without  seeing  what  was  before  him,  as  hares  are  said  to  do 
when  severely  pressed  by  the  greyhounds.  But  he  stopped 
short  when  he  heard  his  own  name. 

**  Conachar,*'  said  Catharine,  "  or  rather  Eachin  Maclan— « 
what  means  all  this? — Have  the  Clan  Quhele  sustained  a 
defeat?" 

''  I  hcpve  borne  such  names  as  this  maiden  gives  me,"  said 
the  fugitive,  after  a  moment's  recollection.  "  Yes»  I  was  called 
Conachar  when  I  was  happy,  and  Eachin  when  I  was  powerful 
But  now  I  have  no  name,  and  there  b  no  such  clan  as  thou 
speak'st  of ;  and  thou  art  a  foolish  maid  to  speak  of  that  which 
is  not  to  one  who  has  no  existence." 

**Alas!  unfortunate " 

**  And  why  unfortunate,  I  pray  you  ?**  exclaimed  the  youth 
**  If  I  am  coward  and  villain,  have  not  villany  and  cowardice 
command  over  the  elements  ? — Have  not  I  braved  the  watei 
without  its  choking  me,  and  trod  the  firm  earth  without  its 
openii^  to  devour  me  ?  And  shall  a  mortal  oppose  my  pur* 
pose?**^ 

'*  He  raves,  alas  1 "  said  Catharine.  "  Haste  to  call  som« 
help.  He  will  not  harm  me ;  but  I  fear  he  will  do  evil  to  him* 
self.     See  how  he  stares  down  on  the  roaring  waterfall ! " 

The  glee-woman  hastened  to  do  as  she  was  ordered ;  and 
Conachar's  half-frenzied  spirit  seemed  relieved  by  her  absence. 
*'  Catharine,"  he  said,  "  now  she  is  gone,  I  will  say  I  knoul 
thee — I  know  thy  love  of  peace,  and  hatred  of  war.  But 
hearken — I  have,  rather  than  strike  a  blow  at  my  enemy,  given 
up  all  that  a  man  calls  dearest — I  have  lost  honor,  fame  and 
friends  ;  and  such  friends  ! "  (he  placed  his  hands  before  his 
face,)—"  Oh !  their  love  surpassed  the  love  of  woman  !  Why 
should  I  hide  my  tears  ? — All  know  my  shame — all  should  sec 
my  sorrow.  Yes,  all  might  see,  but  who  would  pity  it  ? — Cath* 
arine,  as  I  ran  like  a  madman  down  the  strath,  man  and  womac 
called  shame  on  me  I — ^The  beggar  to  whom  I  flung  an  alms, 
that  I  might  purchase  one  blessing,  threw  it  back  in  disgust, 
and  with  a  curse  upon  the  coward !  Each  bell  that  tolled, 
rung  out,  Shame  on  the  recreant  caitiff  I  The  brute  beasts  in 
their  lowing  and  bleating — the  wild  winds  in  their  rustling  and 
howling — the  hoarse  waters  in  their  dash  and  roar,  cried,  Oui 
upon  the  dastard  ! — ^The  faithful  nine  are  still  pursuing  me  ' 
they  cry,  with  feeble  voice,  "  Strike  but  one  blow  in  our  re 
vcnge,  we  all  died  for  you  I ' " 

while  the  unhappy  youth  thus  raved,  a  rustling  was  hearr 
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in  the  bushes.  "  There  is  but  one  way  !  "  he  exclaim  ,  spring* 
ing  upon  the  parapet,  but  with  a  terrified  glance  towards  the 
thidcet,  through  which  one  or  two  attendants  were  stealing, 
with  the  purpose  of  surprising  him.  But  the  instant  he  saw  a 
human  form  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  he  waved 
his  hands  wildly  over  his  head,  and  shrieking  out,  "  Bus  air 
Eachin/^*  plunged  down  the  precipice  into  the  raging  cataract 
beneath. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  aught  save  thistle-down  must  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces  in  such  a  fall.  But  the  river  was  swelled, 
and  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  youth  were  never  seen.  A 
varying  tradition  has  assigned  more  than  one  supplement  to 
the  history.  It  is  said,  by  one  account,  that  the  young  Cap- 
tain of  Clan  Quhele  swam  safe  to  shore,  far  below  the  Linns 
of  Campsie ;  and  that,  wandering  disconsolately  in  the  deserts 
of  Rannoch,  he  met  with  Father  Clement,  who  had  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  wilderness  as  a  hermit,  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  Culdees.  He  converted,  it  is  said,  the  heart-broken  and 
penitent  Conachar,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  cell,  sharing 
his  devotion  and  privations^  till  death  removed  them  in  suc- 
cession. 

Another  wilder  legion  supposes  that  he  was  snatched  from 
death  by  the  Daione  Shie^  or  fairy-  folk ;  and  that  he  continues 
to  wander  through  wood  and  wild,  armed  like  an  ancient  High- 
lander, but  carrying  his  sword  in  his  left  hand.  The  phantom 
appears  always  in  deep  grief.  Sometimes  he  seems  about  to 
attack  the  traveller,  but,  when  resisted  with  courage,  always 
flies.  These  legends  are  founded  on  two  peculiar  points  in  his 
story — ^his  evincing  timidity,  and  his  committing  suicide ;  both 
of  them  circumstances  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  a 
Mountain  Chief. 

When  Simon  Glover,  having  seen  his  friend  Henry  duly 
taken  care  of  in  his  own  house  in  Curfew  Street,  arrived  that 
evening  at  the  Place  of  Campsie,  he  found  his  daughter  ex- 
tremely ill  of  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  scenes  to  which 
she  had  lately  been  a  witness,  and  particularly  the  catastrophe 
of  her  late  playmate.  The  affecrion  of  the  glee-maiden  ren- 
dered her  so  attentive  and  careful  a  nurse  that  the  Glover  said 
it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  she  ever  touched  lute  again,  save 
for  her  own  amusement 

It  was  some  time  ere  Simon  ventured  to  tell  his  daughter 
of  Henry's  late  exploits,  and  his  severe  wounds ;  and  he  took 
care  to  make  the  most  of  the  encouraging  circumstance  that 
bcr  faithful  lover  had  refused  both  honor  and  wealth,  rathef 
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than  become  a  professed  soldier  and  follow  the  Doaglas. 
Catharine  sighed  deeply,  and  shook  her  head  at  the  history  of 
bloody  Palm  Sunday  on  the  North  Inch.  But  apparently  she 
had  reflected  that  men  rarely  advance  in  civilization  or  refine- 
ment bevond  the  ideas  of  their  own  age,  and  that  a  headlong 
and  exuberant  courage,  like  that  of  Henry  Smith,  was,  in  the 
iron  davs  in  which  they  lived,  preferable  to  the  deficiency 
which  had  led  to  Conachar's  catastrophe.  If  she  had  any 
doubts  on  the  subject,  they  were  removed  in  due  time  by 
Henry's  protestations,  so  soon  as  restored  health  enabled  him 
to  plead  his  own  cause. 

'*  I  should  blush  to  say,  Catharine,  that  I  am  even  sick  of 
the  thoughts  of  doing  battle.  Yonder  last  field  showed  carnage 
enough  to  glut  a  tiger.  I  am  therefore  resolved  to  hang  up 
my  broadsword,  never  to  be  drawn  more  unless  against  the 
enemies  of  Scotland." 

''  And  should  Scotland  call  for  it,**  said  Catharine,  "^I  wiU 
buckle  it  round  you." 

"And,  Catharine,"  said  the  jovful  Glover,  "we  will  pay 
largely  for  soul  masses  for  those  who  have  fallen  by  Henry's 
sword ;  and  that  will  not  only  cure  spiritual  flaws,  but  make  us 
friends  with  the  Church  again." 

"  For  that  purpose,  father,"  said  Catharine,  "  the  hoards  of 
the  wretched  Dwining  may  be  applied.  He  bequeathed  them 
to  me,  but  I  think  you  would  not  mix  his  base  blood-money 
with  your  honest  gains !  ^ 

''  I  would  bring  the  plague  into  my  house  as  soon,"  said 
the  resolute  Glover. 

The  treasures  of  the  wicked  apothecary  were  distributed 
accordingly  among  the  four  monasteries ;  nor  was  there  ever 
after  a  breath  of  suspicion  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  old 
Simon  or  his  daughter. 

Henry  and  Catharine  were  married  within  four  months 
after  the  battle  of  the  North  Inch,  and  never  did  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  glovers  and  hammermen  trip  their  sword-dance  so 
featly  as  at  the  wedding  of  the  boldest  burgess  and  brightest 
maiden  in  Perth.  Ten  months  after,  a  gallant  infant  filled  the 
well-spread  cradle,  and  was  rocked  by  Louise,  to  the  tune  of 

Bold  and  Trad 
In  bonnet  bloa. 

The  names  of  the  boy's  sponsors  are  recorded,  as  ''  Ane 
Hie  and  Michty  Lord,  Archibald  Erl  of  Douglas,  ane  Hon- 
orabil  and  gude  Rnicht,  Schir  Patrick  Charteris  of  Kinfaun^ 
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and  ane  Gracious  Princess,  Marjory,  Dowaire  of  bis  Serene 
Highness  David,  umquhile  Duke  of  Rothsay."  Under  such 
patronage  a  family  rises  fast;  and  several  of  the  most  re- 
spected houses  in  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Perthshire,  and 
many  individuals,  distinguished  both  in  arts  and  arms,  record 
with  pride  their  descent  foom  the  dnv  Ckrom  and  the  Fait 
MMofPartk. 
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Note  A,p.io. — Translation  op  Fordun. 

[In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouMuid  three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  a  great  part 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  beyond  the  mountains,  was  disturbed  by  two  pestilent  Gate* 
rans  and  their  followers  ;  namely,  Scheab^  and  his  kin,  of  the  Clan  Kay,  and  Chris- 
ti-Jonson,  with  his  kin,  called  the  Clan  Quhele,  who  by  no  paction  or  management 
could  be  pacified,  and  by  no  art  of  the  kinj;  or  governor  could  be  subdued,  until  the 
noble  and  active  Lord,  David  of  Lindesay  and  Crawford,  and  the  Lord  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Moray,  applied  to  the  task  their  diligence  and  powers,  and  so  arranged  matters  be- 
twixt the  parties  that  they  agreed  to  meet  before  the  king  on  a  certain  day  at  Perth, 
and  each  to  select  thirty  of  his  tribe,  to  encounter  with  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
targets,  all  other  weapons  and  armor  excluded,  by  which  encounter  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  strife  of  the  dans,  and  the  land  enjoy  peace.  This  contract  highly  pleased 
both  parties ;  and  on  the  next  day  of  the  month  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  on 
the  ^forth  Inch  of  Perth,  before  the  king^  governor,  and  an  immense  multitude,  they 
accordingly  compeared  duly,  and  entered  mto  a  most  fierce  conflict,  in  which,  out  of 
the  sixty,  all  were  killed  save  one  of  the  Clan  Kay,  and  eleven  of  the  opposite  side.  It 
also  fell  out  there,  that,  after  they  were  all  assembled  in  \he  lists,  one  ot  them,  looking 
around  for  a  mode  of  escape,  leaped  from  among  the  whole  body  into  the  river  Tay, 
and  crossed  it  by  swimming.  He  was  pursued  by  thousands,  but  never  caught.  The 
two  parties  stood  thereupon  astonished,  as  unable  to  proceed  with  the  enga§[ement  on 
account  of  the  want  of  the  fugitive ;  for  the  party  having  its  numbers  entire  would 
not  consent  to  let  one  be  taken  away ;  nor  could  the  other  party  by  any  reward  induce 
anyone  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absentee.  All  stood  clustering  in  stupor,  accord- 
ingly, complaining  of  the  loss  of  the  fugitive.  And  tiiat  whole  business  seemed  even 
likely  to  break  short,  when  lo !  into  the  midst  of  the  space  there  broke  a  common  me- 
chanic, low  in  stature,  but  fierce  in  aspect,  saying,  *'  Here  am  I !  who  will  induce  me 
to  enter  with  these  workmen  into  this  theatric  game  ?  I  will  try  the  sport  for  half-a- 
mark,  asking  but  this  beyond,  that  if  I  come  living  out  of  these  lists,  I  shall  receive 
my  bread  from  some  of  you  while  I  live ;  because,  as  it  is  said, '  greater  love  hath  no 
man,  than  in  that  he  layeth  down  his  life  for  his  friends.*  With  what  reward  shall  I 
be  gifted,  then,  who  (to  senre  the  state)  hiy  down  my  Hfe  for  the  enemies  of  the  king 
and  the  stati  ?  "  What  he  desired  was  at  once  promised  by  the  king  and  several  no- 
bles. With  that  the  man  drew  his  bow,  and  sent  the  first  arrow  into  the  opposite 
band,  killing  one  of  them.  Immediately  thereafter  the  arrows  fly,  the  shields  clatter, 
and  the  swords  vibrate ;  and,  as  butchers  deal  with  oxen  in  the  shambles,  so  ruthlessly 
and  fearlessly  do  the  parties  massacre  one  another  promiscuously  and  by  turns.  Nor 
was  there  one  found  among  so  many,  who,  from  want  of  will  or  heart,  sought  to  shrink 
behind  the  backs  of  others,  or  to  decline  the  terrible  contest.  The  volunteer  before 
mentioned  finally  escaped  unhurt  After  this  event,  the  north  was  quiet  for  a  long 
time ;  nor  did  the  Caterans  make  excursions  thence  as  formerly.] 


NoTB  B,  p.  23.'  View  from  the  Wicks  op  Baigub. 

The  following  note  is  supplied  by  a  distinguished  local  antiquary : 
"  The  modem  method  of  conducting  the  highways  through  the  vallevs  and 
the  bases,  instead  of  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  as  in  the  days  when  Chryshu 
Cfofbmgry  travdled,  has  deptired  the  stranger  of  two  very  striking  points  of  view  cm 
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the  road  from  Edinburch  to  Perth.  The  first  of  these  presented  itsdf  at  tiie  sammit 
of  one  of  the  Ochills,  and  the  second,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  a  nearer  riew  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  first,  was  enjoyed  on  attaininf|[  the  western  shoulder  of  the  hill  of  Moreaun, 
or  Moncreiff.  This  view  from  Moncretff  (that  which,  it  is  said,  made  the  Romans 
exclaim  that  they  had  found  another  field  of  Mars  on  the  bank  of  another  Tiber)  now 
opens  to  the  traveller  in  a  less  abrupt  and  striking  manner  than  formerly,  but  it  still 
retains  many  of  those  features  whicK  Pennant  has  so  warmly  eulogized.  The  view 
from  the  OdtiUs  has  been  less  fortunate,  for  the  road  here  winds  through  a  narrow 
but  romantic  valley  amongst  these  eminences,  and  the  passing  stranger  is  ushered  into 
Stratheam,  without  an  opportunity  being  offered  to  him  of  surveying  the  magnificent 
scene  which  in  days  of  no  ancient  date  every  traveller  from  the  Souu  had  spread  out 
before  him  at  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie. 

**  But  in  seeking  out  this  spot— and  it  will  reps^  the  toil  of  the  assent  a  thousand- 
fold — the  admirer  of  such  scenes  should  not  connne  hu  researches  to  the  Wicks  of 
Baiglie,  strictly  so  called,  but  extend  them  westward  until  he  nin  the  old  road  from 
Kinross  to  the  Church  of  Drone,  being  that  by  which  Mr.  Croftangry  must  have 
kmrneyed.  The  point  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  the  only  one  from  which  Perth  itself 
IS  visible.  To  this  station,  for  reasons  that  the  critic  will  duly  appreciate,  might,  with 
great  propriety,  be  applied  tiie  language  of  one  of  the  guides  at  Dunkeld,  on  reaching 
a  bold  projecting  rock  on  Craig  Vineaii— *  Ah,  sirs,  this  is  the  decisive  pihU  !  '  *' 


Note  C,  p.  25.— Royal  Marriages. 

David  IL,  after  the  death  of  his  Queen  Tane,  married  his  mistress,  ''ane  lusty 
woman,  named  Margaret  Logy,"  and  though  he  soon  repented,  and  would  fain  have 
repudiated  her,  the  Pope  interesting  himself  in  her  favor,  he  found  himself  bound.  As 
to  the  next  generation,  Boece  tells  us,  that  **  Afore  King  Robert  (II.)  marryit  Eu- 
phame^  the  ^rl  of  Rossis  dochter,  he  had  Elizabeth  Mure  (of  Rowallan)  in  place  of 
(lis  wife.''  He  adds,  "  In  the  third  year  of  King  Robert  deceuit  Euphame  his  Qneen ; 
and  he  incontinent  manyit  Elizabeth,  lemmen  afore  rehearsit,  for  the  aiOfection  that 
he  had  to  hir  baimis.**— Bbllbndbn.  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

Robert  IIL  himself  was  the  son  of  Elikabetii  Mure. 


NoTB  D,  p.  39.— Robert  Brucb. 

The  story  of  Bruce,  when  in  sore  straits,  watching  a  spider  near  his  bed,  as  it  made 
repeated  unsuccessful  enorts  to  attach  his  thread,  but  still  persevering,  at  last  attained 
the  object,  and  drawing  from  this  an  augury  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  spite 
of  fortune's  hard  usage,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Barbour.  It  was  ever  after  held  a 
foul  crime  in  any  of  tne  name  of  Bruce,  or  inheriting  Gentle  King  Robert's  Uood,  to 
injure  an  insect  of  this  tribe.  But,  indeed,  it  is  well  Icnown,  that  compassion  towards 
the  weak  formed  part  of  his  character  through  life ;  and  the  beautiful  incident  of  his 
stopping  his  army  when  on  the  march,  in  circumstances  of  pressing  di£5culty  in  the 
Ulster  Campaign,  because  a  poor  lavmdere  (washerwonun)  was  taken  with  the  pains 
of  childbirth,  and  must  have  been  left,  had  he  proceeded,  to  the  men^  of  the  Irish 
kernes,  is  only  one  of  many  anocdotes,  that  to  this  day  keep  up  a  peculiar  tenderness, 
as  wen  as  pride  of  feeling,  m  tiie  general  recollection  of  this  great  man,  now  five  hun- 
dred years  mingled  with  the  dnst 


Note  E,  p.  47.— Olune-amie. 

TUt  word  has  been  one  of  the  torments  of  the  lexicographers.  Hiere  is  no  doubt 
tbat  in  Perthshire,  and  wherever  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders  bordered  on 
each  other,  it  was  a  common  term  whereby,  whether  in  scorn  or  honor,  the  Gaelic 
race  used  to  be  designated.  Whether  the  etymon  be,  as  Celtic  scholars  say,  GiuiMea- 
mmck  i.  e.  the  Gmrtered  (and  certainly  the  garter  has  always  been  a  marking  feature 
in  tfaa  **  Garb  of  old  Gaul "),  or,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  to  insinuate,  the  toxI  orig* 
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imdly  means  black  cattle,  and  had  been  contemptuously  applied  by  the  Sassenach  to 
the  herdsmen,  as  on  an  inteUectual  level  with  his  nerd,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  more 
ftaxk  that  adhuc  sub  judice  Hs  est. 


NoTB  F,  52. — High  Street. 

The  two  following  notes  are  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  antiqui* 
ties  of  bonnie  St  Johnston : — 

**  Some  confusion  occasionally  occurs  in  the  historical  records  of  Perth,  from  there 
having  been  two  high  or  principal  steeets  in  that  city :  the  North  High  street,  still 
called  the  High  Street,  and  the  South  High  Street,  now  known  only  as  South 
Street,  or  Shoegate.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  who  deponed,  that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  ran 
in  from  'the  High  Street';  wnereas  the  EarPs  house  stood  in  that  part  of  the 
town  now  known  as  the  South  street.  This  circumstance  will  explain  how  the  Smith 
had  to  pass  St  Anne's  Chapel  and  St.  John's  Church,  on  his  way  from  the  High 
Street  to  Curfew  Row.  which  edifices  he  would  not  have  approached  if  his  morning 
walk  had  been  taken  tnrough  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  principal  streets." 


Note  G,  p.  52,— Curfew  Street. 

**  Curfew  Street,  or  Row,  must,  at  a  period  not  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  storv, 
have  formed  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Perth.  It  was  the  Wynd  or  Row  immediately 
surrounding  the  Castle  Yard,  and  had  probably  been  built,  in  part  at  least,  soon  after 
the  Castle  was  raised,  and  its  moat  fUlra  up,  by  Robert  Bruce.  There  is  every  prob- 
ability that,  in  the  days  of  Robert  the  Third,  it  was  of  greater  extent  than  at  present, 
the  Castle  Gable,  which  now  terminates  it  to  the  eastward,  having  then  run  in  a 
line  with  the  Skinnergate,  as  the  ruins  of  some  walls  still  bear  witness.  The  shops, 
as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  Glovers,  were  then,  as  the  name  implies,  chiefly  in  tne 
Skinnergate :  but  the  charters  in  the  possession  of  the  incorporation  show  that  the 
members  had  considerable  property  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Curfew  Row,  consisting  not 
only  of  fields  and  gardens,  but  of  dwelling-houses. 

^  In  the  wall  ofthe  comer  house  of  the  Curfew  Row,  adjacent  to  Rbckfriars'  Ven- 
nel,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  niche  in  the  wall  where  the  Curfew  bell  hung.  This 
house  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  in 
it  at  no  very  distant  period  the  members  (H  the  Glover  incorporation  held  their  meet- 
ings. 


Note  H,  p.  73.— The  Glovers. 

Our  local  antiquary  says, "  The  Perth  artisans  of  this  craft  were  of  ereat  repute, 
and  numbered  amongst  them,  from  a  very  early  period,  men  of  considerate  substance. 
There  are  still  extant  among  their  records  many  charters  and  grants  of  money  and 
lands  to  various  religious  purposes,  in  particular,  to  the  upholding  of  the  altar  of  St 
Barthoknnew,  one  of  the  richest  ot  the  many  shrines  withm  the  parish  church  of  St 
John. 

*'  While  alluding  to  these  evidences  of  the  rich  possessions  of  the  old  Glovers  of 
Perth,  it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,~as  Henky  pmched  Simon  on  the  subject  of  his 
rival  artificers  in  leather,  the  cordwainers—that  the  chaplain  <  aikers  of  St  Crispin,' 
on  the  Leonardhall  property,  were  afterwards  bought  up  by  the  Glovers. 

^  "  The  avocations  of  this  incorporation  were  not  always  of  a  peaceful  nature.  They 
still  show  a  banner  under  which  tneir  forefathers  fought  in  the  troubles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  bears  this  inscription :  *  The  perfect  honor  of  a  craft,  or  beauty  of 
a  trade,  is  not  in  wealthe  but  in  mq^al  worth,  whereby  virtue  gains  renown  : '  and 
mrmounted  by  the  words,  *  Grace  and  Peace,'  the  date  i6oi. 

'*  The  only  other  relic  in  the  archives  of  this  body  which  calls  for  notice  in  this 
place,  is  a  leathern  lash,  called  *  The  whip  of  St.  Bartholomew,'  which  the  craft  art 
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often  admonished  in  tbe  records  to  apply  to  the  back  ol  refractory  apprenlkee.  It 
cannot  have  esdsted  in  the  days  of  our  tnend  the  Glover,  otherwise  iu  frequent  appU* 
cation  to  the  shoulders  of  Conachar  would  have  been  matter  of  record  in  the  histoiy 
of  that  family." 


Note  I,  p.  92.— East  Port. 

The  following  is  entracted  from  a  kind  communication  ol  die  well4mown  anti* 
quary,  Mr.  Momson  of  Perth  :— 

**  The  port  at  which  the  d«|>utation  for  Kinfauns  must  liave  met,  was  a  strongly 
fortified  nte  at  the  east  end  of^the  Hi^h  Street,  openinz  to  the  Bridge.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  street  adjoinmg  the  gate,  stood  the  chapel  <M  the  Virgin,  ftom  which  the 
monks  had  access  to  the  river  by  a  flight  of  steps,  still  called  *  Our  Lady's  Stairs.' 
Some  remains  of  this  chapel  are  yet  extant,  and  one  of  the  towers  is  in  a  style  ol 
architecture  which  most  antiquaries  consider  peculiar  to  the  age  of  Robert  IIL  Im- 
mediately opposite,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  a  staircase  is  still  to  be  seen,  evi- 
dently  of  greit  antiquity,  which  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of '  G9wru?s  PaJact* 
But  as  Cowrie  House  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  Watergate — as  most  of  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  were  situated  Mwun  the  staircase  we  now  refer  to  and  Cowrie  House; 
and  as,  singularly  enough,  this  stair  is  built  upon  ground,  which,  although  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  town,  is  not  within  the  burgh  lands,  some  of  the  local  antiouaries  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Palace,  in  which  the  icings  of  Scot- 
land resided  until  they  found  more  secluded,  and  probably  more  comfortabie»  lodging 
in  the  Blackfriar's  Monastery.  Leaving  the  determination  of  this  question  to  those 
who  have  more  leisure  for  solving  it,  thus  far  is  certain,  that  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  hero  of  the  tale  and  his  companions  was  one  of  some  consequence  in  the  town, 
where  their  bearing  was  no*  likely  to  pass  unobserved.  The  bridge  to  which  they 
passed  through  the  gate  was  a  very  stately  edifice.  Major  (aUs  it  *  Pontem  Sanca 
Joannis  ingentem  apud  Perth.*  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  it  was  ex- 
tensively repaired  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  whose  reign  it  suffered  by  the  repeated  sieges 
to  which  Perth  was  subjected,  as  well  as  by  some  of  those  inundations  of  the  Tay  to 
which  it  was  frequently  exposed,  and  one  of  which  eventually  swept  it  away  in  1621.** 

Note  J,  p.  ss8. — St.  Johnston's  Hunt  is  of. 

This  celebrated  Slogan,  or  Warcry,  was  often  accompanied  by  a  stirring  strain  of 
music,  which  was  of  much  repute  in  iU  day,  but  which  has  kmg  eluded  the  search  of 
musical  antiquaries.  It  is  described  by  the  local  poet,  Mr.  Henry  Adamson  (1658X  M 
a  great  inspirer  of  courage. 

•  Coorap  to  give,  was  mightilie  then  blown. 
Saint  Johnston's  Hunt's  up,  since  most  famoos  known 

By  aU  Musitians. ** 

Tht  Muses  ThrenodUt  S^  Must. 

From  the  description  which  follows,  one  might  suppose  that  it  had  ibo  bteD  m 
lompanied  by  a  kind  of  war-dance. 

**  0 1  how  they  bend  their  backs  and  fingers  tirle  I 
Moving  their  quivering  heads,  their  bnins  do  whiilt 
With  dQvers  moods ;  and  as  with  uncouth  rapture 
Transported,  so  do  shake  their  bodies'  structure ; 
Their  eyes  do  reel,  heads,  arms,  and  shoul(i^  mov*  ; 
Feet,  legs,  hands,  and  all  their  parts  approve 
That  heavenlie  harmonie ;  while  as  they  threw 
Their  browes,--0  mighty  strain  I  that's  brave  t— they  Aew 
Great  phantasie : -—> 
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Mr.  If  orriflOB  says  :— '^  The  various  designations  by  which  Henry  or  Hal  of  the 
Wynd,  the  Gow  Crom  or  Bandy-legged  Smith  of  Saint  Johnston,  was  known,  have 
lift  the  field  open  to  a  great  variety  of  competitors  for  the  honor  of  being  reckoned 
among  his  descendants.  The  want  of  early  registers,  and  various  other  circumstances, 
prevent  our  venturing  to  pronounce  any  verdict  on  the  comparative  strength  of  these 
daims,  bnt  we  shall  state  them  all  fairly  and  briefly. 

"  First,  we  have  the  Henry  or  Hendrie  families,  who  can  produce  many  other  in- 
stances  besides  their  own,  in  which  the  Christian  name  has  become  that  of  %,  family 
or  tribe,  from  the  celebrity  attached  to  it  through  the  ereat  deeds  of  some  on^  of  their 
ancestors  by  whom  it  was  borne.  Then  follow  the  Hals,  Halls,  and  Halleys,  among 
whom  even  some  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  race  of  the  Halkets  have  ranged  them- 
selves. All  these  claims  are,  however,  esteemed  very  lightly  by  the  Wvncu,  who  to 
that  day  pride  themselves  on  their  thews  and  sinews,  and  considier  that  their  ancestor 
being  styled  *  Henrie  Winde '  by  the  metrical  historian  of  the  town,  is  of  itself  proof 
sufiSoent  that  their  claim  is  more  solid  than  the  name  would  altogether  imply. 

"  It  is  rather  singular,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-will  which  Henry  seems  to  have 
borne  to  the  Celts,  and  the  contemptuous  terms  in  which  he  so  often  spades  of  them 
in  the  text,  the  Gows  should  be  found  foremost  among  the  claimants,  and  that  the 
strife  should  lie  mainly  between  them  and  their  Saxon  namesakes,  the  Smiths,  families 
whose  number,  opulence,  and  respectabihty  will  render  it  an  extremely  diflictut  matter 
to  say  which  of  them  are  in  the  direct  Hne,  even  if  it  should  be  clearer  than  it  is  that 
the  diildren  ol  the  hero  were  known  by  their  father's  occupation,  and  not  by  his 
residence. 

**  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  pretensions  of  the  Chroms,  Crooms,  Crambs,  or 
Crombies,  a  name  which  every  schoolboy  will  associate  if  not  with  the  athletic,  at 
least  with  the  gynmastic  exercises  for  which  the  Gow  Chrom  and  the  grammar  school 
of  Perth  were  equally  celefacated.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  wfaik  ue  Saxon  name 
corresponding  with  tiie  word  Gow  has  brought  a  host  of  competitors  into  tiie  field, 
there  has  not  yet  started  any  claimant  resting  his  pretension  on  the  qnaUty  cxprcasecl 
in  the  epithet  Chnm^  U,  bandy-legged.'' 

NoTB  L,  p,  345.— The  Council-Room. 

Mr.  Morrison  says,  *<  The  places  where  the  pubHc  asMmUies  of  the  citiMns,or 
their  magistrates,  where  held,  were  so  seldom  changed  in  former  times,  that  there 
seems  evtfv  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  meetings  of  the  town^oundl  of  Perth  were 
always  held  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  still  convene.  The  room  itself  is  evidently 
modem ;  but  the  adjoining  building,  which  seems  to  have  been  reared  close  to,  if  it  did 
not  actually  form  a  part  of,  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  bears  many  marks  of  antiquity. 
The  room  in  which,  it  is  not  improbable,  the  council  meetings  were  hekl  about  the 
period  of  our  story,  had  been  relieved  of  part  of  its  gloomy  aspect,  in  the  reign  of 
the  third  James,  by  the  addition  of  one  of  those  octagonal  towers  which  distinguish 
the  architecture  <rf  his  favorite  Cochran.  The  upper  part  of  it  and  the  spire  are 
modem,  but  the  lower  stmcture  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  artist's  taste. 

**  The  power  of  trying  criminal  cases  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  of  inflicting 
the  highest  punishment  of  the  law,  was  granted  by  Robert  III.  to  the  magistrates  <3 
Perth,  and  was  frequently  exercised  by  them,  as  the  records  of  the  town  abundantly 
prove.* 

Note  M,  p.  247.— Morrice-Dancexs. 

ConsSderable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Morrice 
doDoe  into  Britain.  The  name  points  it  out  as  of  Moorish  origin ;  and  so  popular  has 
this  leaping  kind  of  dandng  for  many  centuries  been  in  this  country,  that  when  Handel 
was  asked  to  point  out  the  peculiar  taste  in  dancing  and  music  of  the  several  nations 
of  Europe— to  the  French  he  ascribed  the  minuet ;  to  the  Spaniard  the  saraband ;  to 
the  Itahan  the  arietta ;  to  the  English  the  hornpipe,  or  Morrice  dance. 

The  local  antiquary  whose  kindness  has  already  been  more  than  once  acknowledgect 
•ays^ 
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*  It  adds  not  a  fitUe  intereftt  to  such  an  inquuy,  in  oonaectkm  with  a  story  ia 
which  the  fortunes  of  a  Perth  Glover  form  so  prominent  a  part— to  find  that  tha 
Glover  Incorporation  of  Perth  have  preserved  entire  among  their  relics,  tbe  atlire  of 
one  of  the  Morrice-dancers,  who  on  some  festive  occasion,  exhibited  his  paces '  (o  tiM 
jocose  recreatment  *  of  one  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Fair  City. 

**  This  curious  vestment  is  made  of  fawn-colored  silk,  in  the  form  of  a  tunic,  with 
trapping  of  green  and  red  satin.  There  accompany  it  two  hundrtd  and/ifty4w9 
small  circular  bells,  formed  into  twenty-one  sets  of  twelve  bells  each,  upon  pieces  of 
leather,  made  to  fasten  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  What  is  most  remarkable  about 
these  bells,  is  the  perfeet  intonation  of  each  set,  and  the  ro^ular  musical  inttrvmU 
between  the  tone  of  each.  The  twelve  bells  on  each  piece  of  leather  are  of  various 
sizes^  yet  all  combining  to  form  one  perfect  intonation  in  concord  with  the  leading 
note  m  the  set  These  concords  are  mainta'med  not  only  in  each  set,  but  also  in  the 
intervals  between  the  various  pieces.  The  performer  could  thus  produce,  if  not  a 
tunty  at  least  a  pleasine  and  musical  chime,  according  as  he  r^ulated  with  skill  the 
movements  of  nis  body.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Morrice-dance  was  not 
quite  so  absurd  and  unmeaning  as  might  at  first  be  suppled ;  but  that  a  tasteful  per^ 
former  could  give  pleasure  by  it  to  the  skilful,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  vulgar.** 

NoTB  N,  p.  asu^HiGH  Church  of  St.  John. 

^  There  is,**  says  Mr.  Morrison^  "a  shnplidty  in  the  internal  architecture  of  the 
building  which  bespeaks  a  very  ancient  origin,  and  makes  us  suspect  that  the  changes 
it  has  undeigone  have  in  a  great  measure  been  confined  to  its  exterior.  Tradition 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Picts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  age  immediatelv 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  that  monarchy  it  was  tamed  throughout  all  Sct^tland. 
It  is  probable  that  the  western  part  of  it  was  built  about  that  peri<xl,  and  the  eastern 
not  long  afterwards,  and  in  both  divisions  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  unity  and  beauty 
of  design  which  is  done  little  justice  to  by  the  broken,  irregular,  and  palti^  manner  in 
whkh  the  exterior  has  at  various  tiroes  been  patched  up.  When  the  three  churches 
into  which  it  it  now  cut  down  were  in  one,  the  ceilings  nigh  and  decorated,  the  aisles 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  devotees  to  the  various  altars  which  were  reared 
around  it,  and  the  arches  free  from  the  galleries  which  now  deform  all  these  Gothic 
buildings,  it  must  have  formed  a  splendid  theatre  for  such  a  spectacle  as  that  of  th« 
trial  bjbiarigfat." 

Note  O,  p.  28a— Ohdeal  by  Fire. 

In  a  Tohime  of  mlsceflanies  published  in  Edinbuq;h  in  1815,  under  the  name  of 
Jdnus,  there  is  included  a  very  curious  paper  illustrative  of  the  solemnity  with  which 
die  Catholic  Chureh  in  the  dark  ages  superintended  the  appeal  to  Heaven  by  the 
ordeal  dfJSrs :  and  as  the  ceremonial  on  occasions  such  as  that  in  the  text  was  prob- 
^y  much  the  same  as  what  b  there  described,  an  extract  may  interest  the  reader. 

«Church-Sbrvxck  for  thb  Ordbal  by  FlRB. 

«  We  are  an  wen  aware  that  the  ordeal  by  fire  had,  during  many  centuries,  the 
•anction  of  the  church,  and  moreover,  that,  considering  in  what  hands  the  knowle^ 
of  those  times  lay,  this  blasphemous  horror  could  never  ha^ye  existed  without  the 
connivance,  and  even  actual  co-operation,  of  the  priesthood. 

**  It  is  only  a  few  years  a^o,  however,  that  any  actual  form  of  "^»^^J^'\°y 
ecclesiastical  authority  for  this  atrocious  ceremony  of  fraud,  has  been  recovered.  Mr. 
Biisching,  the  well-known  German  antiquary,  has  the  merit  of  having  discovCTed  a 
most  jcxtraordinary  document  of  this  kind  m  the  course  of  examining  the  cmrtei^ 
chest  of  an  ancient  Thurinrian  monastery ;  and  he  has  published  it  in  a  periodial 
work,  entitled,  *  Die  VorMt*  in  181 7.  We  shall  translate  the  payers,  as  given  m 
that  work,  as  literally  as  possible.  To  those  who  suspected  no  deceit,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  this  service  must  have  been  as  awfully  impressive  as  any  that  is  to  be  found 
In  the  formularies  of  any  church ;  but  words  are  wanting  to  express  the  abject  guilt 
of  Uiose  who,  wen  knowing  the  base  trickery  of  the  whole  matter,  who,  having  them* 
•elves  affif^H  in  preparing  aU  the  appliances  of  legerdemain  behind  the  scenes  of  tiM 
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sanctttftry-ftage,  dared  to  clothe  their  iniquity  in  the  most  solemn  phraseok 
religion. 

'^  A  fire  was  kindled  within  the  chucrch.  not  far  from  the  great  altar.    The  i>ers 
about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  was  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
*     an  who  were  in  any  way  interested  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  by^4he  whole 
'  of  the  vicinity.    Upon  a  table  near  the  fire,  the  coulter  over  which  he  was  to 

^  the  bar  he  was  to  carry,  or,  if  he  were  a  knight,  Ae  steel-gloves  which,  after 

they  had  been  made  red-hot,  he  was  to  put  on  his  hands,  were  placed  in  view  of  all. 

'*  Part  of  the  usual  service  of  the  day  being  performed,  a  priest  advances,  and 
places  himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  uttering,  at  the  same  moment,  the  following  prayer, 
which  is  the  first  Mr.  Biischini  gives  :— 
^  *  O  Lord  God,  bless  this  place,  that  herein  there  may  be  health,  and  holiness,  and 
»urity,  and  sanctification,  and  victory,  and  himiility,  and  meekness,  fulfilment  of  the 
&w,  and  obedience  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  May  thy  bles»- 
ing,  O  God  of  purity  and  justice,  be  upon  this  place,  and  upon  all  that  be  therein  j  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.' 

**  A  second  priest  now  lifts  the  iron,  and  bears  it  towards  the  fire.  A  soies  of 
prayers  follows ;  all  to  be  repeated  ere  the  iron  is  laid  on  the  fire. 

•*  TJus$  are  the  Prayers  to  he  said  over  the  Fire  and  the  Iron, 

**  *  I.  Lord  God,  Almightv  Father,  Fountain  of  Light,  hear  us :— enlighten  us,  O 
thou  that  dwellest  in  light  unapproachable.  Bless  this  fire,  O  God ;  and  as  from  the 
midst  of  the  fire  thou  mdst  of  old  enlighten  Moses,  so  from  this  flame  enlighten  and 
purify  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  worthy,  through  Christ  our  Lord,  to  come  unto 
thee,  and  unto  the  life  eternal. 

*•  *  2.  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  etc 

"  '  3.  O  Lord,  save  thy  servant.  Lord  God.  send  him  help  out  of  Zion,  thy  holy 
hill.    Save  him,  O  Lord.     Hear  us,  O  Lord.    O  I^rd,  be  with  us. 

"  *  4.  0  God,  Holv  and  Almighty,  hear  us.  By  the  majesty  of  thy  most  holy  name, 
and  by  the  coming  of^thy  dear  Son,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  comfort  of  thy  holy  Spirit, 
and  by  the  justice  of  thine  eternal  seat,  hear  us,  |ood  Lord.  Purify  this  metal,  and 
sanctify  it,  that  all  falsehood  and  deceit  of  the  devil  may  be  cast  out  of  it,  and  utterly 
removed ;  and  that  the  truth  of  thy  righteous  jud^ent  may  be  opened  s^nd  made 
manifest  to  all  the  faithful  that  cry  unto  thee  this  day,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.* 

«  The  iron  is  now  placed  in  the  fire,  and  sprinkled  with  consecrated  water,  both 
before  and  after  it  is  so  placed.  The  mass  is  said  while  the  iron  is  heating  —the  in- 
troductory scripture  being,—*  O  Lord,  thou  art  just,  and  righteous  are  aM 'thy  judg- 
ments.' The  priest  delivers  the  wafer  to  the  person  about  to  be  tried,  and,  ere  he 
oommunicates,  the  following  prayer  is  said  by  the  priest  and  congregation  :— 

"  *  We  pray  unto  thee,  0  God,  that  it  may  please  thee  to  absolve  this  thy  servant, 
^!^  i^T  ***?  ^^^  ^.  *"**•  ^"^y  *""*»  ^  heavenly  Father,  from  all  the  stains 
of  the  fiesh,  and  enable  kim,  by  thy  all^overing  and  atoning  grace,  to  pass  through 
this  fire— thy  creature— triumphantly,  being  justified  in  Christ  our  Lord.' 

*  Then  the  Gospel :— '  Then  there  came  one  unto  Jesus,  who  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  cried  out.  Good  Master,  what  must  I  do  that  I  may  be  saved  ?  Jesus  said.  Why 
caUest  thou  me  good? 'etc.  j  ^       j 

"  The  chief  priest,  from  the  altar,  now  addresses  the  accused,  who  is  still  kneeHng 
near  the  fire: — 

«  *  By  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the 
Christianity  whose  name  thou  bearest,  and  by  the  baptism  in  which  thou  wert  bom 
Main,  and  by  all  the  blessed  relics  of  the  saints  of  God  tiiat  are  preserved  in  this 
church,  I  conjure  thee.  Come  not  unto  this  altar,  nor  eat  of  this  body  of  Christ,  if  thoa 
beest  guilty  in  the  things  that  are  laid  to  thy  charge,  but  if  thou  beest  innocent  therein, 
come,  brother,  and  come  freely.' 

"  The  accused  then  comes  forward  and  communicates,— the  priest  saying,—*  This 
*y  may  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  were  given  and  shed  for  thee,  bt 
thy  protection  and  thy  succor,  yea,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  flame.' 

**  The  priest  now  reads  tiiis  prayer  •^*  O  Lord,  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  accept  our 
spiritwa  SMTifice.    May  the  joyful  partaking  in  this  holy  sacrament  be  comfortabl« 
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and  useful  to  all  that  are  here  present,  and  serriceable  to  the  remoriag  ol  the  bond 
age  and  thraldom  of  whatsoever  sins  do  most  easily  beset  us.  Grant  also,  that  to  this 
thy  servant  it  may  be  of  eicecding  comfort,  gladdening  his  heart,  until  the  truth  of 
thy  righteous  judgment  be  revealed.' 

*^  The  organ  now  peals,  and  Kyrit  EUiison  and  the  litany  are  sung  in  full  chorus. 

"  After  this  comes  another  prayer : — 

*^  *  O  God  1  thou  that  through  nre  hast  shown  forth  so  many  signs  of  thy  almighty 
power  I  thou  that  didst  snatch  Abraham,  thy  servant,  out  of  the  brands  and  flames  « 
the  Chaldnns,  wherein  many  were  consumed  I  thou  that  didst  cause  the  bush  to  bum 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses,  and  yet  not  to  be  consumed  I  God.  that  didst  send  thy  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  tongues  of  fiery  flame,  to  the  ena  that  thy  faithful  servants 
might  be  visited  and  set  apart  from  the  unbelieving  generation ;  God  that  didst  safely 
■conduct  the  three  children  through  the  flame  of  the  Babylonians ;  God,  that  didst  waste 
Sodom  with  fire  from  heaven,  and  preserve  Lot,  thy  servant,  as  a  sign  and  a  token  of 
thy  mercy :  O  God,  show  forth  yet  once  again  thy  visible  power,  and  the  majesty  of 
thy  unerring  judpnent :  that  truth  may  be  made  manifest,  and  falsehood  avenged, 
make  thou  this  nre  thy  minister  before  us ;  powerless  be  it  where  is  the  power  of 
purity,  but  sorely  burning,  even  to  the  flesh  and  the  sinews,  the  hand  that  luth  done 
evil,  and  that  hath  not  feared  to  be  lifted  up  in  false  swearing.  O  Godl  from  whose 
eye  nothing  can  be  concealed,  make  thou  this  fire  thy  voice  to  us  thy  servants,  that  it 
may  reveal  innocence,  or  cover  iniouity  with  shame.  Judge  ol  all  the  earth !  hear  us : 
hear  us.  good  Lord,  for  the  sake  ot  Jesus  Christ  thy  ^mf 

**  The  priest  now  dashes  once  more  the  holy  water  over  the  fire,  saving, '  Upon 
fliis  fire  be  the  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  that  it 
may  be  a  sign  to  us  oTthe  righteous  judgment  of  God.' 

*'  The  priest  pauses ;  instantly  the  accused  approaches  to  the  fire,  and  lifts  the 
iron,  which  he  carries  nine  yards  from  the  flame.  The  moment  he  lays  it  down  he  is 
surrounded  by  the  priests,  and  borne  by  them  into  the  vestry ;  there  his  hands  are 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  sealed  down  with  the  signet  of  the  church ;  these  are  removed 
on  tne  third  day,  when  ne  is  declared  innocent  or  guilty,  according  to  the  condition  in 
which  his  hands  are  found.  '  Si  sinus  rub^scens  in  V€stipoftrri  re^triatur^  culpa- 
hitis  ducatur.    Sin  auttm  mundus  rtptriaiur^  Laus  D*o  reftreUur,^ 

'*  Such  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  records  oc  the  craft,  the  audadty» 
and  the  weakness  of  mankind.*' 

The  belief  that  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  person  would  bleed  on  ^  touch,  or  at 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  was  universal  among  the  northern  natioos.  We  find 
it  senously  ur^ed  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  so  late  as  1688,  as  an 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  case  was  that  ot  Philip  Standsfiekl,  accused  of  the  murder  of 
hb  father ;  and  this  part  of  the  evidence  aninst  him  is  thus  stated  in  the  "  Hbel,"  or 
Indictment  >—**  And  when  his  father's  dead  body  was  sighted  and  faupected  bv  chir- 
mgeons,  and  the  dear  and  evident  signs  of  the  murder  liad  appeared,  the  body  was 
sewed  up,  and  most  carefully  cleaned,  and  his  nearest  relations  and  friends  were  da* 
sired  to  lift  his  body  to  the  coffin ;  and,  accordingly,  James  Row,  merchand  (who  wai 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  the  murder),  having  lifted  the  left  side  of  Sir  James  hb 
head  and  shoukkr,  and  the  said  Philip  the  right  side,  bis  father's  body,  though  cara- 
fuUy  cleaned,  as  said  is,  so  as  the  leaist  blood  was  not  on  it,  did  (accordinf  to  God*s 
usual  method  of  discovering  murders)  blood  afresh  upon  hhn,  and  defiled  all  hb  hands, 
which  struck  him  with  such  a  terror,  that  he  immediately  let  hb  father's  head  andbodt 
fall  with  violence,  and  fled  from  the  body,  and  in  consternation  and  confusion  cried, 
*  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I  *  and  bowed  himself  down  over  a  seat  in  the  church 
(where  the  corp  were  inspected),  wiping  hb  father's  innocent  blood  off  his  own  mtt^ 
dering  hands  upon  hb  doaths."  To  thb  his  counsel  replied,  tiuU  **  this  is  but  a 
superstitious  observation,  without  any  ground  either  hi  law  or  reason ;  and  Carpsovioi 
relates,  that  several  persons  upon  that  ground  had  been  unjustly  chaUcnred ."  It  was, 
however,  insbted  on  as  a  link  in  the  ouiin  ol  evidence,  not  as  a  merely  i^gubr  di^ 
cumstance,  but  as  a  mhaculous  interposition  of  Providence ;  and  it  was  thus  animad* 
verted  upon  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  kin^s  counsel,  hi  hb  charge  to  the  jury  :— 
^  But  they,  fully  persuaded  that  Sir  James  was  murdered  by  hb  own  son,  sent  out 
some  chirurgeons  and  friends,  who,  having  raised  the  body,  did  see  it  bleed  miraos* 
lonsly  upon  hb  touching  it    In  which  God  Abnighty  hinttelf  was  pleased  to  bear  a 
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•hare  in  the  testiinonies  we  produce ;  that  Divine  power,  which  makes  the  blood  dr* 
culate  during  life,  has  oft  times,  in  all  nations,  opened  a  passage  to  it  after  death  upon 
such  occasions,  but  most  in  this  case.** 

NoTB  P,  p.  aSa.-^KXNNBRs'  Yards. 

'*  The  Skinners'  Yard,*'  says  Mr.  Morrison,  ^  is  still  in  the  possesion  of  that  fra- 
ternity, and  is  applied  to  the  purpose  which  its  name  implies.  Prior  to  the  time  ol 
the  peaceable  Robert,  it  was  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  Part  of  the  gate  which 
opened  trom  the  town  to  the  drawbridee  of  the  castJe  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
some  traces  of  the  foundation  of  the  Keep  or  Donjon,  and  of  the  towers  which  sur^ 
rounded  the  Castle-yard.  The  Curfew  Row,  which  now  encloses  the  Skinners'  Yard, 
at  that  time  formed  the  avenue  or  street  leading  from  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
to  the  Dominican  Monastery." 

NoTB  Q,  p.  a87.~EARL  or  Errol's  Lodgings. 

«  The  Constable's,  or  Earl  of  Errol's  lodginn,"  says  Mr.  Morrison,  **  stood  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Watergate,  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  most  of  the  houses 
kA  the  nobility  were  placed,  amidst  gardens  which  extended  to  the  wall  of  the  city  ad- 
ioining  the  river.  The  families  of  the  Hays  had  many  rich  possessions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  other  residences  in  the  town  besides  that  commonly  known  as  the  Con- 
stable's Lodgings.  Some  of  these  subsequently  passed,  ak>ng  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Carse,  to  the  Ruthven  or  Cowrie  family.  The  last  of  those  noUe  resi- 
dences in  Perth,  which  letained  any  part  of  its  former  magnificence  (and  on  that 
account  styled  the  palace),  was  the  celebrated  Cowrie  House,  which  was  nearly  entire 
in  1805,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  On  the  confiscation  of  the  Cowrie 
estates,  it  merged  into  the  public  oroperty  of  the  town  :  and,  in  1746,  was  presented 
by  the  magistrates  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  His  Royal  Highness,  on  receiving 
this  mark  of  the  attachment  or  servility  of  the  Perth  rulers,  asked,  with  sarcastic  non- 
chalance, *  If  the/i^^tf  of  ground  called  the  Carse  of  Cowrie  went  along  wi^  it.' " 

NoTB  R,  p.  325.— Larr  Islands. 

The  security  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the  situations  led  to  the  choice  of  these 
hke  islands  for  religious  establishments.  Those  in  the  Highlands  were  generally  cf 
a  lowly  diaracter.  and  in  many  of  them  the  monastic  orders  were  tolerated,  and  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church  observed,  long  after  the  Reformation  had  swept  both 
'*the  rooks  and  their  nests"  out  of  the  Lowlands.  The  Priory  on  Loch  Tay  was 
foonded  by  Alexander  L,  and  the  care  of  it  committed  to  a  small  body  of  monks;  but 
the  last  residenU  in  it  were  three  nuns,  who,  when  they  did  emerge  into  soaety, 
seemed  determined  to  enjoy  it  in  its  most  complicated  and  noisy  state,  for  they  came 
OQt  only  once  a  year,  and  that  to  a  marktt  at  Kenmore.  Hence  that  Fair  is  still 
called  •  Ficll  na  m'hau  maomb,**  or  Holy  Woaaan's  market 

NoTB  S,  p.  327*— Highland  Funeral  Cerbmonies. 

The  installation,  the  marriage,  and  the  funeral  of  a  chieftain,  were  Aetiiree 
periods  of  hb  course  observed  with  the  highest  ceremony  by  all  the  can.  The  latter 
was  perhaps  the  most  imposing  of  the  three  spectacles,  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  thrilling  effect  produced  by  the  coronach,  sung  by  hundreds  of 
voices,  its  melancholy  notes  undulating  through  the  valleys,  or  reverberating  among 
the  hills.    All  these  observances  are  fading  away,  md  the  occasional  attempt  at  a 

Ethering  for  the  funeral  of  a  chief,  now  resembles  the  dying  note  of  the  coronach, 
Dtly  edioed  for  the  last  time  among  the  rocks. 

Note  T,  p.  393.— Red  Hand. 

Mr.  Morrison  says.  ^  The  case  of  a  person  taken  rtd-kand  by  the  magistrates  of 
Perth,  and  immediately  executed,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  power  of  trying  cases  of 
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life  and  death  bdng  taken  from  them,  and  from  all  subordinate  Judicatories.  A 
young  English  officer  connected  with  some  families  of  rank  and  influence,  who  was 
stationed  with  a  recruiting  party  at  Perth,  had  become  enamoured  of  a  lady  there,  so 
oung  as  still  to  be  under  tne  tuition  of  a  dandng-master.  Her  admirer  was  in  the 
labit  of  following  her  into  the  school,  to  the  great  annojrance  of  the  teacher,  who,  on 
occasion  of  a  ball  given  in  his  class-room  in  the  Kirkgate,  stationed  himself  at  the 
door,  determined  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  officer,  on  account  of  the  scandal  to 
which  his  visits  had  given  rise.  The  officer  came  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  scpfHe 
ensued,  which  at  last  bore  so  tiireatening  an  aspect^  that  the  poor  dandng-master  fled 
through  the  passage,  or  close^  as  it  is  called,  by  which  there  was  access  to  the  street. 
He  was  pursued  by  the  officer  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  was  run  through  the  body  ere 
he  could  mch  the  street,  where  the  crowd  usually  assembled  on  such  occasions  might 
have  protected  him.  The  officer  was  instantly  apprehended,  and  executed,  it  is  un- 
derstood, even  without  any  form  of  trial ;  at  least  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  any  of  the 
records  where  it  would  with  most  probability  have  been  entered.  But  the  sword  b 
still  in  the  possession  of  a  ^tleman  whose  ancestors  held  official  situations  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  and  the  cu'cumstances  of  the  murder  and  of  the  execution  have 
been  handed  down  with  great  minuteness  and  apparent  truth  of  description  from 
father  to  son.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that  the  power  of  the  dvic  magistrates 
in  matten  criminal  was  abridged,— it  is  thought  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
friends  of  this  young  officer.'' 

NOTB  U,  p.  402.— HOUGHMANSTARBS. 

^  This  place,  twice  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  story  as  hateful  to  the  High- 
landers, lies  near  the  Start^am^  a  collection  of  waters  in  a  very  desolate  hollow  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Bimam  and  the  road  from  Perth  to  Dunkeld.  The  seriness  of  the 
Elace  M  indescribable,  and  b  rendered  yet  more  striking  from  its  bdng  within  a  fur- 
mg  of  one  of  the  toveliest  and  richest  scenes  in  Scotland— the  north-west  opening  of 
Strathmore.  The* dam'  has  been  neariy  drained  withm  these  few  years,  but  the 
miserable  patdies  of  sickly  com  which  have  with  vast  hibor  and  cost  been  obtamed, 
look  still  more  melancholy  than  the  solitary  tarn  which  the  barren  earth  seems  to 
have  drunk  up.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  fitted  it  for  being  the  scene  of  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  ^e  of  the  most  notorious  bands  of  thieves  and  outlaws  that 
ever  laid  the  Low  Country  under  oontributioo,  Ruthven,  the  sheriff,  b  said  to  have 
held  his  court  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  north,  still  called  the  Court-hill ;  and  there 
were  lately,  or  there  still  may  be,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roch-in-Roy  wood,  some  oaks 
on  which  the  Highlanders  were  hung,  and  which  long  went  by  the  name  of  Hanged- 
men's  trees.  The  hidcmis  appearance  of  the  bodies  hannng  in  chains  gave  the  pace 
a  name  which  to  thb  day  grates  <ai  the  ear  of  a  Celt.** — Morrison. 

Note  V,  p.  406.— Gardens  op  the  Dominicans. 

**  The  gardens  of  the  Dominicans  surrounded  the  monastery  on  all  sides,  and  wen 
of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Part  of  them  immediately  adjoined  the  North  Inch,  and 
covered  all  that  space  of  ground  now  occupied  by  Atholl  Place,  the  Crescent,  and 
Rose  Terrace,  besides  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  to  the  west  and  south,  still 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Friars.  On  a  part  of  these  grounds,  overlooking 
the  North  Inch,  probably  near  the  south  end  of  the  Terrace,  a  ndily  decorated  sum- 
mer-house stood,  wliich  is  frequently  mentioned  in  old  writings  as  the  Gilten  Arbor. 
From  the  balconies  of  this  edifice  King  Robert  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the 
conflict  of  the  dans.  What  the  peculiar  forms,  construction,  or  ornaments  of  thb 
buildioK  were,  which  gained  for  it  thb  title,  h  not  even  hinted  at  by  any  of  the  local 
chroniclers.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  although  it  b  a  matter  of  mere  tradition, 
that  the  ornaments  on  the  cdling  of  the  Monks*  Tower  (a  circular  watch-tower  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  town)  were  said  to  have  been  copied  from  those  on  the  Giltea 
Arbor,  by  orders  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  at  the  comer  of  whose  nrden  the  Monks' 
Tower  stood.  Thb  tower  was  taken  down  at  the  same  time  with  Gowrie  House,  and 
many  yet  remember  the  general  appearance  of  the  paintings  on  the  cdling,  yet  it  does 
Bot  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  have  had  them  copied.    They  were  alkgori* 
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CdsiidastroiioidcaI,represeBtiBgtlieTiitDct  and  Ticet,  ttie  mmqm,  1h«  iodbc,Mid 
other  subjects  conmiooplace  enough:  yet  even  the  surmise  that  they  might  have  been 
copied  from  others  stUl  more  andcnt,  if  it  couki  not  save  them  from  destruction, 
should  have  entitled  them  to  a  gmter  share  than  they  seem  to  have  possessed  of  th« 
notice  of  their  contemporaries.  Thepatience  with  which  the  antiquaries  of  Perth 
have  submitted  to  the  removal  (in  many  cases  the  wanton  and  nseleu  removal)  of  the 
hbtorical  monuments  with  which  they  were  at  om  time  sanoondedt  is  truly  wondo- 
fnlP— MOMUSON. 

NoTB  W,  pb  498.— Combat  on  thb  Moeth  Inco. 

The  leader  may  be  amused  with  the  aooount  ol  this  onslaught  in  Boece,  as  tnii»* 
tod  by  BcUenden. 
«  At  this  time«  mekil  of  aQ  the  north  of  ScoUand  was  hevdy  trublit  be  two  dannit 
«f  Irmen,  namit  Clankayis  and  Glenquhattanis ;  invading  the  cuntre,  be  thair  weris, 
with  ithand  sfaioditer  and  reif.  At  last,  it  was  appotntit  betwix  the  heidis^nen  of 
Uiir  two  dannis,  be  aviso  of  the  Erlts  of  Murray  and  Crawfurd,  that  xxx  of  the  prin- 
dpall  men  of  the  ta  dan  sal  cum,  with  othir  xxx  of  the  tothir  dan,  arrayit  in  thair 
best  aviso ;  and  sail  convene  afore  the  king  at  Perth,  for  decision  of  al  pleis ;  and 
lecht  with  schaip  swerdts  to  the  deith,  but  ony  hames  \  and  that  dan  quhare  the  vi^ 
tory  suocedit  to  have  perpetuall  empire  above  the  tothv.  Baith  thir  dannis,  slaid  of 
tius  conditkin.  come  to  the  North  Inche,  beside  Perth,  with  jugis  set  in  scaffaldis,  to 
discos  Uie  vente.  Ane  of  thir  dannis  wantit  ane  man  to  perfumis  furth  the  nowmer, 
and  wagit  ane  carlL  for  money,  to  debait  thair  actioun,  howbdt  this  man  pertenit  na 
thing  to  thaim  in  Mud  nor  Idndnes.  Thir  two  dannis  stade  arravit  with  gret  hatrent 
•gams  othir;  and,  be  sound  of  trumpet,  ruscUt  togidder ;  takand  na  respect  to  thair 
woundis,  sa  that  they  micht  destroy  thair  ennimes ;  and  faocht  in  this  maner  lang, 
with  nncertane  victory :  quhen  ane  fel,  ane  othir  was  put  in  his  rowme.  At  hst,  the 
Chnkayis  war  al  slane  ezoeot  ane,  that  swam  throw  the  watter  of  Tay.  Of  Gkn- 
quhattamis,  was  left  zi  personis  on  live ;  hot  thay  war  sa  hurt,  that  they  micht  nocht 
bakl  thair  swerdis  in  thair  haadis.  l!his  debait  wis  fra  the  incwnatoin,  mcccxcvx 
ydris." 

NOTB  X,  p.  43S.^DXATH  OF  THB  DUKB  OF  ROTHSAT. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rothiay  is  not  accompanied  with  the  drcnmstanoM 
detailed  by  later  writers  in  Wintoun.    The  Chronider  of  I«Qchleven  si^  simply ;— > 

**  A  thousand  foure  hundyr  yens  and  twa,  A  teyroly  persone  in  ttatore* 

All  before  as  ye  herd  done,  Schir  Davy  Duke  of  Rodieaay, 

Our  lord  the  Kingis  eldest  sone,  Of  Mardie  the  sevyn  and  twenty  daf 

Soete  and  vertooos.  yong  and  fair,  Yaoki  bis  Saide  til  his  Creatoore, 

And  hb  neratt  laodual  ayr.  Hit  cocm  lil  hallowit  Sepoltura. 

Honest,  habil,  and  avenano.  In  Lnndoris  his  Body  lick 

Our  Lorde,  our  Prynce,  in  all  plewnd,  His  Spirits  iatil  Paradys.'* 
Cunnand  into  letteiatore,  B.  is,  chap,  st* 

The  Conttnuator  of  Fordun  Is  far  more  particular,  and  though  he  does  not 
positivd^  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of  Albany,  says  enough  to  show  that,  when  he  wrote, 
the  suspicion  against  him  was  universal ;  and  that  S&  John  Ramomy  was  generally 
considered  as  having  followed  the  dark  and  double  course  ascribed  to  him  In  the 
noveL 

**•  Anno  Domini  millemmo  quadringentesbno  primo,  obiit  oohmma  ecdests  itbo^ 
tisdma,  vas  doqnentis,  thesaurus  scientiae,  ac  defensor  cathoUoe  iidd,  donimui 
Walterus  Treyl  episco|nis  S.  Andres ;  et  etiam  domina  Anabdh  regina  apod  Swonam 
decessit,  et  sqwlta  est  in  Dunfermdyn.  Hi  enim  duo,  dnm  viverent,  honorera  quasf 
regni  escahabant ;  videlicet,  prindpes  et  magnates  in  discordiam  condtatos  ad  ooncor 
diam  revocantes,  alienigenas  et  extraneos  egregi^  susceptantes  et  oonviviantes,  ai 
munifici  dimissos  laetificuites.  Undo  quasi  proverbialiter  tunc  dictum  ezstitit,  qubd 
mortuis  reginl  Scotias,  con^lte  de  Douglas,  et  episcopo  Sancti  Andres,  abiit  decua, 
-  fecesaitihMiQr;et.henestas  obiit  Scotia.  Eodem  anno  quarta  mortalitas  exstitit  in 
egno.  Paulo  ante  dominus  rex  in  consilio  d^tavit  certos  consiliarios.  valentef 
arrones  et  milites,  juntos  ad  regedum  et  oonsiuandum  domindum  David  Stewart 
\  Rothsaicnsemt  comitem  de  Carrik,  et  prindpem  regni,  quia  videbatur  regi .  eC 
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tonsitto  ^o4  Immfwelxit  «•  sepflis  efFraenatit  luidbut  et  levloHbini  fndtorit.  Fropl« 
«uod  et  ipse  oonsiho  astnctus  saniori,  jaiavit  se  regimuu  eonim  et  consilio  confomura. 
aed  mortui  retina  ipsivs  nobUi  matre,  qaas  eum  in  multis  rcfrsenabat,  tanquam  laqueua 
contritus  foisset,  speravit  se  liberatmn,  et,  spreto  proborum  consilio,  denuo  in  priori 
levitate  se  totum  dedit.  Propter  quod  consilium  prncerum  sibi  assignatum  quitabat 
se  regi,  et  si  vohiisset,  non  tamen  posae  se  euoo  ad  ^[raidtateai  inonini  flexiase  attea* 
tatw.  Un^  rax  impotens  et  decrcpitus  scripsit  fratn  suo  dud  Albanias,  gubernatoil 
regni  ut  arrestaretur,  et  ad  tempus  custodiae  deputaretur,  donee  vii^  <iiscSlin2e  caat| 
gatus,  seipsum  melius  cognosceret  Non  enim  osculatur  filium  pater,  sm  aliquandc 
castigat  Sed  quod  rex  proposuit  ad  -filii  emend^mi  tendit  ei  ad.  noxam.  Nan 
uterque  bajulus  litene  regalis  ad  gubematorem  de  facto  'ostendit,  se  incentorem  d 
instigatorem  regi  ut  taliter  demandaret,  quod  honori  alterius  obviaret,  siait  experitetil 
exitus  rei  patdfedt.     Domini  enim  Wilielmus  Lindesay  de  Rossy  et  Johamui 

'Remorgeney  milites,  regis  famiTiares  et  consiHarii,  nundi  et  portatona  crant  IHerarum 
regis  gubernatori :  quique  etiam,  ut  didtnr,  dud  Rothsaiensi  priiks  saggesaemat,  a^ 
p(Mt  obitum  episcopi  Sancti  Andres,  caistram  suum  ad  usom  regis,  quousque  novui 
episcopus  institueretur,  redperet  et  serrarct :  quique  tpsum  ducem.  nihu  aah  preme^ 
itatimi,  ad  castrum  Sancti  Andreas  simplidter,  et  com  moderata  tamiHa,  equitantem. 
inter  rillam  de  Nidi  et  Stratymm  anrestaTerunt,  et  per  potentiam  eundem  ducem  ad 
ipsum  castrum  Sancti  Andrez,  sibi  ad  deliberandum  paratum,  induxenmt,  et  ibidem 
in  custodia  tenuenmt,  qtiousque  dux  Albaniae  cum  suo  consiKo  apud  Culros  tento,  quid 
de  eo  facerent,  deliberaverunt  Qui  quidem  dux  Albania,  cum  doaiino  Aichibakto 
J  I.  comite  de  Douglas,  manu  valic^  ipsum  ad  tmrrim  de  Faulkland,  jumento  impori- 
turn  Gt  russeto  coIfoUo  chlamtdatum  transvexerunt :  ubi  in  qnadam  bonesta  camentla 

;  eum  senrandum  deputaTerunt  In  mia  tarn  diu  custoditus,  sdHcet  per  Johannen 
Selkirk  et  Johannem  Wrycht,  donee  oyasenteria,  save  ut  alii  rolunt,  fame  tabefactoa, 
finem  vitae  dedit  rtj  Kal.  Apnlis.  in  vigilia  Pascha,  serby  sive  in  die  Pasdia  somnw 
mane,  et  sepultns  est  in  Londoris.  Pnunissus  verb  Johannes  Remorgeney  tan 
prindpi,  qnvn  domino  regi,  erat  consiliarias,  audax  spiritu,  et  prooanciatione  elo^ueB* 
tissimus,  ac  in  arduis  causis  prokKutor  re^s,  et  causidicas  disertiasimns :  qni,  at 

'  didtur,  ante  hsec  suggessit  ipsi  prindpi  dua  Rothsaiensi,  ut  patruum  suum  duceti 
Albania  arrestaret^  et,  qualicunque  occasione  nacta,  statim  de  medio  toUercft.:  quod 
facere  omnino  prmceps  refotavit*    Isttid  attendens   miles,  maUtian  sua   fuligine 

^  occacatus,  \.  coeptis  desistere  nequivit,  hujusmodi  bbe  attachiatus ;  quia,  ut  ait 
Chrysostomus,  *  Co&ceri  omnino  nequit  animQ?  pravi  semd  voluntate  vitiatus.'  Et 
ideo;  vice  versa,  pallium  in  alterum  humerum  convertens,  hoc  idem  ra^efidum  dnoem 
Albsmia  do  nepote  suo  <luce  Rothsaiensi  facere  instruxit ;  ali^  sine  fallo  ut  assemft, 
dux  Rothsaiensis  de  ipso  finem  facturus  fulsset.  Dictus  Insuper  D.  WUldmus 
Lindesay  com  ipso  Johanne  Remorgeney  in  eandem  sententiam  fort^  consentivit.  pro 
eo  aubd  dictus  dox  Rothsaiensis  sororara  ipsius  Du  Wtlldmi  Euphemiam  de  Lindesay 
affidavit,  sed  per  sequentia  aKamm  matnmonia  attemptata,  sicut  et  filiam  comitis 
Marchia,  sic  eandem  repudiavit  Ipse  enim,  ut  astimo,  est  ille  David,  de  quo  vatfis 
de  Bredyogton  aic  vatidnatus  est,  dicens  *, 

Paalletar  g^tis  Darid  loxuria  iestis^ 
Qu6d  tenet  uxores  uxore  tui  meltoreti 
Defideot  mores  regales,  perdet  honorts. 

Panlo  ante  captionem  ssam  appantit  nurabilis  cometes^  amittena  ex  ae  radBoa  anuiot 
ad  Aquilonem  tendentes.  Ad  quam  visendum  dmi  pnmb  appareret,  quodam  vesper* 
in  castro  de  Edinbbrgh  cnm  aUis  ipse  dux  secedenik  (ertnr  ipsum  sic  de  stella 
disseruisse,  dicens ; '  Ut  ^  nuthematicis  aodivi,  hujusmodi  cometes  dmi  apparet,  signat 
mortem  vel  mutationem  aUcujos  prindpia,  vel  alicujus  patria  destnictiooem.'  Et  sic 
cvenit  ut  predixit.  Nam,  duce  capto,  statim  in  prajactntem  materiam,  sicut  Deua 
vohiit,  redit  stelbu  In  hoc  potuit  late  dux  Sibylla  prophetissa  compaiaii,  de  qua  sic 
kiquitur  Claudianua : 

Miror,  cor  aliis  qua  fata  panders  soles» 

Ad  propriam  claoem  oeca  Sibylla  taces.*' 

The  narrative  of  Boece  attadies  mnrder  distmctly  to  Albany.  After  meatioiribf 
.  the  death  of  Queen  Annabella  Drummond,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Be  quhnis  deith,  succedit  gret  displcseir  to  hir  son,  Ehivid  Dak  of  Rothtnv :  Ibr, 
'  during  liir  life,  he  wcs  haldln  in  virtews  and  hobest  occapatimm :  afttr  hir  deitli^lM 
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btgaa  to  nee  In  all  maner  of  insolence :  and  f ulyeit  idr^inis,  matronis,  and  numit,  be 
bis  nnbridiUit  lust.  At  last,  King  Robert,  infonnit  of  ms  young  and  insolent  manerisi 
send  letteris  to  bis  brotkir,  the  Duk  of  Albany,  to  intertene  his  said  son,  the  Duk  of 
Rothesay^  and  to  leir  him  honest  and  dvill  maneris.  The  Duk  of  Albany,  glaid  of 
thir  writtingis,  tuk  the  Duk  of  Rothesay  betwiz  Dunde  and  Sanct  Androis,  and  brocht 
him  to  Falkland,  and  indusit  him  in  the  tour  thairof,  but  ony  roeit  or  drink.  It  is 
•aid,  ane  woman,  havand  commiseratioun  on  this  Duk,  leit  meill  fall  doun  throw  the 
loftis  of  the  toore :  be  quhilkis,  his  life  wes  certane  <hiyis  savit  This  woman,  fra  it 
wes  knawin,  wes  put  to  deith.  On  the  same  maner^  ane  othir  woman  ^aif  him  milk 
of  hir  paup.  throw  ane  lang  reid :  and  wes  slane  with  gret  cruelte,  fra  it  wes  knawin. 
Than  wes  the  Duk  destitute  of  all  mortall  supplie :  and  brocht,  finalie,  to  sa  miserable 
and  hungry  appetite,  that  he  eit,  nocht  allanerlie  the  filth  of  the  toure  ouhare  he  weS| 
hot  his  awm  nngaris :  to  his  ^et  marterdome.  His  body  wes  beryit  in  Lundoris,  and 
kithit  miraklis  mony  yeris  ef  tir ;  quhil,  at  last.  King  James  the  First  began  to  punia 
his  slayaris;  and  fra  that  time  fuith,  the  miradis  ceissit." 

The  RnmssioH^  which  Albany  and  Douglas  afterwards  received  at  the  hands  of 
Robert  III.,  was  first  printed  by  Lord  Hailn ;  and  is  as  follows : — 

^  Robertus,  Dd  giacia.  Rex  Scottorum,  Universis,  ad  quorum  notitiam  praesentet 
Hterae  penrenerint,  Salutem  in  Domino  aempitemam:  Cum  nuper  carissmii  nobis, 
Robertas  Albaniae  Dux,  Comes  de  Fife  et  de  Menteth.  frater  noster  germanus,  et 
Axdiibaldus  Comes  de  Douglas,  et  Dominus  Galwidias,  filius  noster  secundum  legem, 
ratione  filiae nostraequam duxit in  uxorem, praecarissimum  filium  nostrum, primogen- 
itum  David,  quondam  Ducem  Rothsaye  ac  Comitem  de  Carrick  et  AthoUas,  capi 
fecemnt,  et  personaliter  arrestari,  et  in  -castro  Sancti  Andreas  primo  custodiri, 
deinde^ue  apud  Faudand  in  custodia  detineri,  ubi  ab  hac  luce,  divina  providentia,  et 
Hon  ahter,  migiasse  dignosdtur.  Quibus  comparentibus  coram  nobis,  in  conolio 
Dostro  generali  apud  Edinburgh,  deamo  sexto  die  mensis  Mali,  anno  Domini  millesi^ 
mo  quadringentesimo  secundo,  indioato,  et  nonnullis  diebus  continuato,  et  super  hoe 
inteiTogatis  ex  officio  nostro  regali,  sive  acnisatis,  hu  jusmodi  captionem,  arrestationem, 
mortem,  ut  snperius  est  expressum,  confitentes,  causas  ipsos  ad  hoc  moventes,  pro 
pubtica,  ut  asseruerunt,  utilitate  arctantes,  in  praesentia  nostra  assignarunt,  quas  non 
duximus  prassentibus  inserendas,  et  ex  causa:  Habita  deinde  super  hoc  diligent! 
inquisitione,  consideratis  omnibus  et  singulis  in  hac  parte  considenndis,  hujusmodi 
causam  tanjgentibus,  et  matura  ddibentione  condui  nostri  praehabita  discussis, 
praenotatoa  Robertum  fratrem  nostrum  germanum,  Archibaldumque  filium  nostrum 
tecundum  jura,  et  eorum  in  hac  parte  partidpes  quoscunque,  viz.  arrestatores,  deten> 
tores,  cttstodes,  oonsiliarios,  et  omnes  alios  consilium,  viddicet,  auxilium,  vd  favorem 
eisdem  praestantes,  sive  eorum  jussum  aut  mandatnm  qualitercunque  exsequentes, 
cxcusatos  habemus ;  necnon  et  ipsos,  et  eorum  quemlibet,  a  crimine  laesae  majestatia 
Bostrae,  vd  alio  quocun^  crimine,  culpa,  injuria,  rancore,  et  offensa,  qu«  eis  occasiooe 
praemissonim  imputan  possent  qualitercunque,  in  dicto  consilio  nostro  palam  et 
public^  dedaiavimus,  pronunciavimus,  et  diffinivimus,  tenoreque  praesentium  dedara^ 
mus,  pronundamus,  et  per  banc  diffinitivam  nostram  sententiam  Hiffinimus,  innooentes, 
innoxios,  inculpabiles,  quietos,  liberos,et  immunes,  penitus  et  omnimodo :  Et  si  quam 
contra  ipsos,  sive  eorum  aliquem,  aut  aliquam  vd  ahcjuos,  in  hoc  facto  qualitercunque^ 
partidpes,  vd  eis,  quomodolibet  adhaerentes,  indignationem,  iram,  rancorem,  vel 
offensionem,  concepimus  qualitercunque,  Olos  proprio  motu,  ex  certa  sdentia,  et  etiam 
ex  ddibentione  condlii  nostri  jam  dicti,  annullamns,  removemus,  et  adnulbtoe 
Tolumus  haberi,  in  perpetuum.  Quare  omnibus  et  sin^;ulis  subditis  nostris,  cujus- 
cnnque  statfis  aut  conditiofiis  exstiterint  district^  pnsdpimus  et  mandamus,  ouatenus 
aaepe  dictis  Roberto  et  Archibaldo,  eorumque  in  hoc  facto  participibus,  consentientibas, 
aeu  adhasrentibus,  ut  praemittitur,  verbo  non  detrahent,  neque  facto,  nee  contra  eosdem 
murmurent  ^ualltercunciue,  unde  posdt  eorum  bona  faroa  lasdi,  vel  ali<^uod  praeiudi- 
dnm  generan,  sub  omni  pcena  quae  exinde  competere  poterit,  quomodolibet  ipso juriii 
Datum,  sub  testimonio  magni  sigilli  nostri,  in  monasterio  Sanctae  Crude  ae  Edin* 
burgh,  vicesimo  die  mensis  Mali  praedicti,  anno  Domini  millesimo  quadringentesimo 
aecundO|  et  regni  nostri  anno  tertio  dedmo." 

Loni  HaUes  sums  up  his  comment  on  the  document  with  words  which,  as 
Pinkerton  says,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  considered  the  Prince  as  having  been  murdered: 
viz.  *<  The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  obtained  a  remissioo  in  term 
M  ample  aa  if  they  had  actually  murdered  the  heir-apparent'' 
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'uTRODUCT/Oi^  V  ^ 


TABLBT  ROM  SOMAN  WALL  MBAK  QUBBNSmXT. 

The  present  Work  completes  a  series  of  fictitious  narraHi>es,  in 
tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  Scotland  at  three  different  periods. 
WA  VERLE  Y  embraced  the  age  of  our  fathers,  GUY  MANNERING 
that  of  our  oum  youth,  and  the  AMTTQUARY  refers  to  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  have,  in  the  two  last  narratives 
especially,  sought  my  principal  personages  in  the  class  of  society  who 
are  the  last  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  general  polish  which  assimi- 
lates to  each  other  the  manners  of  different  nations.  Among  the 
same  class  I  have  placed  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  higher  and  more  violent 
passions  ;  both  because  the  Unver  orders  are  less  restrained  by  the 
habit  of  suppressing  their  feelings,  and  because  I  agree  with  my 
friend  Wordsworth,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  express  them  in  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  language.  This  is,  I  think,  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  peasantry  of  my  own  country,  a  class  with  whom 
I  have  long  been  familiar.  The  antique  force  and  simplicity  of 
their  language,  often  tinctured  with  the  Oriental  eloquence  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  mouths  of  those  of  an  elevated  understanding,  give  pat?ios 
to  their  grief  and  dignity  to  their  resentment, 

I  have  been  more  solicitous  to  describe  manners  minutely  than  to 
arrange  in  any  case  an  artificial  and  combined  narrative,  and  have 
but  to  regret  that  I  felt  myself  unable  to  unite  these  two  requisites 
of  a  good  NoifcL 

The  knavery  of  the  adept  in  the  following  sheets  may  appear 
forced  and  improbable  ;  but  we  have  had  very  late  instances  oftke  • 
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4  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ANTIQUARY. 

force  of  superstitious  credulity  to  a  much  greater  extent^  and  thi 
recuier  may  be  assured^  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  founded  on 
a  fact  of  actucU  occurrence, 

I  have  now  only  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  public  for  the 
distinguished  reception  which  they  have  given  to  works^  that  have 
little  more  than  some  truth  of  coloring  to  recommend  them,  and  to 
take  my  respectful  leave^  as  one  who  is  not  likely  again  to  solicit 
tkeirfavor. 

To  the  above  advertisement,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Antiquary,  it  is  necessary  in  the  present  edition  to  add  a 
few  words,  transferredfrom  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Canongate,  respecting  the  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck. 

"  /  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have  deemed  hiS' 
kmcal  personages  free  subjects  of  delineation,  I  have  never  on  any 
occasion  violated  the  respect  due  to  private  life.  It  was  indeed  im- 
possible that  traits  proper  to  persons,  both  living  and  dead,  with 
whom  I  have  hcui  intercourse  in  society,  should  not  have  risen  to 
my  pen  in  such  works  cu  Waverley,  and  those  which  followed  it. 
But  I  have  always  studied  to  generalize  the  portraits,  so  that  they 
should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  productions  of  fancy,  though 
possessing  some  resemblance  to  real  individuals.  Yet  I  must  own 
my  attempts  have  not  in  this  Uist  particular  been  uniformly  success- 
fuL  There  are  men  whose  characters  are  so  peculiarly  marked^ 
that  the  delineation  of  some  leading  and  principal  feature,  inevit- 
mbly  places  the  whole  person  before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus 
the  character  of  yonathan  Oldbuck  in  the  Antiquary,  was  partly 
founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend  of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  in^ 
ddfted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare,  and  other  invaluable 
favors ;  but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the  likeness^ 
tiiat  it  could  not  be  recognized  by  anyone  now  alive,  I  was  mis- 
taken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I  desired  should 
be  considered  as  a  secret;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  one  of  thefeiv  surviving frietids  of  my  father^ 
emdan  acute  critic,  had  said,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work,  thai 
ke  was  now  convinced  who  was  the  author  of  it^  as  he  recognized^ 
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^NTRODUvrrON  TO  THE  ASmQUARY.  J 

At  the  Antiquary^  traces  of  the  character  of  a  very  intimate  friend^ 
of  my  father^  s  family  J* 

I  have  only  farther  to  request  the  readernot  to  suppose  that  my 
late  respected  friend  resembled  Mr,  Oldbuck^  either  in  his  pedigree^ 
or  the  history  imputed  to  the  ideal  personage.  There  is  not  a  single 
incident  in  the  Novel  which  is  borrowed Jrom  his  real  circumstances^ 
excepting  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  an  old  house  near  a  flourishing 
seaport^  and  that  the  author  chanced  to  witness  a  sceie  betwixt  him 
and  the  female  proprietor  of  a  stage-^oach^  very  similar  to  that  which 
commences  the  history  of  the  Antiquary.  An  excellent  temper^  with 
a  slight  degree  of  subacid  humor  ;  learnings  wit,  and  drollery^  the 
more  poignant  that  they  were  a  little  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of 
an  old  bachelor  ;  a  soundness  of  thought^  rendered  more  forcible  by 
an  occasional  qucUntness  of  eocpression^  were,  the  author  conceives^ 
the  only  qualities  in  which  the  creature  of  his  imagination  resembled 
Ms  benevolent  and  excellent  old  friend. 

The  prominent  part  performed  by  the  Beggar  in  the  following 
narrative,  induces  the  author  to  prefix  a  few  remarks  on  that  char- 
acter, as  it  formerly  existed  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  now  scarcely 
to  be  traced. 

Many  of  the  old  Scottish  mendicants  were  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded  with  the  utterly  degraded  class  of  beings  who  nowprach 
tise  that  wandering  trade.  Such  of  them  as  were  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  through  a  particular  distria ,  were  usually  well  received 
both  in  the  farmer^ s  ha\  and  in  the  kitchens  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. Martin,  author  of  the  Reliquiae  Divi  Sancti  AndreaE^ 
written  in  1683,  gives  the  following  account  of  one  class  of  this  or- 
der of  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  terms  which  would  induce 
an  antiquary  like  Mr,  Oldbuck  to  regret  its  extinction.  He  con- 
ceives them  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  bards,  and  proceeds: — 
"  They  are  called  by  others,  and  by  themselves,  Jockies,  who  go 
about  begging;  and  use  still  U>  recite  the  Sloggome  {gathering-words 
or  war-cries)  of  most  of  the  true  ancient  surnames  of  Scotland,from 
old  experience  and  obsen^ation.  Some  of  them  I  have  discoursed, 
and  found  to  have  reason  and  discretion.     One  of  them  told  me  then 

•CTbelateGeorxeCoQfttabkof  WaUan  Cnigie»  Mar  DondM.] 
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$  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ANTIQUARY. 

were  not  now  abot^e  twelve  of  them  in  the  whole  isle;  hut  he  remem 
beredwhen  they  abounded^  so  as  at  one  time  he  was  one  of  five  thai 
usually  met  at  St.  Andrews,** 

The  race  of  Jockies  (of  the  above  description)  haSy  I  suppose^ 
been  long  extinct  in  Scotland;  but  the  old  remembered  beggar^  even 
in  my  own  time^  like  the  Baccoch^  or  travelling  cripple  of  Ireland^ 
was  expected  to  merit  his  quarters  by  something  beyond  an  exposition 
of  his  distresses.  He  was  often  a  talkcUive,  facetious  fellow,  prompt 
at  repartee,  and  not  withheld  from  exercising  his  potuers  that  way 
by  any  respect  of  persons,  his  patchfd  cloak  giving  him  the  privilege 
of  the  ancient  jester.  To  be  a  gude  crack,  thc^  is,  to  possess  talents 
for  conversation,  was  essential  to  the  trcuUofa  *'*'  puir  body  '*  of  the 
more  esteemed  class ;  and  Bums,  who  delighted  in  the  amusement 
their  discourse  afforded,  seems  to  have  looked  forward  with  gloomy 
firmness  to  the  possibility  of  himself  becoming  one  day  or  other  a 
member  of  their  itinerant  society.  In  his  poetical  works,  it  is  al- 
luded to  so  often,  as  perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  considered  the  con- 
summation as  not  utterly  impossible.  Thus  in  the  fine  dedication  of 
his  works  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  he  says, — 

And  when  I douma  yoke  a  naig. 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg. 

Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  Davie,  a  brother  Foet^  he  stcUes^  that  in 
their  closing  career — 

The  last  ^t,  the  warst  dt. 
Is  only  just  to  beg. 

And  after  having  remarked,  that 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  den. 

When  banes  are  crated  andblude  is  thin. 

Is  doubtless  great  distress 

the  bard  reckons  up,  with  true  poetical  spirit,  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  which  might  counterbalance  the  hardship  and 
uncertainty  of  the  life  even  of  a  mendicant.  In  one  of  his  prose 
letters,  to  which  I  have  lost  the  reference,  he  details  this  idea  yet 
more  seriously,  and  dwells  upon  it^  as  not  ill  adapted  to  his  habits 
andpowers^ 
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As  the  life  of  a  Scottish  mendicant  of  the  eighteenth  century 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated  without  much  horror  by  Robert 
Bums^  the  author  can  hardly  have  erred  in  giving  to  Edie  Ochil- 
tree something  of  poetical  character  and  personal  dignity  ^  above  the 
more  cdfject  of  his  miserable  ccUUng.  The  class  had,  in  facty  some 
privileges,  A  lodging,  such  as  it  was,  was  readily  granted  to  them 
in  some  of  the  out-houses,  and  the  uswilz.'wmoiis  {alms)  of  a  hand- 
ful of  meal  {called  a  gowpen)  was  scarce  denied  by  the  poorest 
cottager.  The  mendicant  disposed  these,  according  to  their  different 
quality,  in  various  bags  around  his  person,  and  thus  carried  about 
with  him  the  principal  part  of  his  sustenance,  which  he  literally 
received  for  the  asking.  At  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  his  cheer  was 
mended  by  scraps  of  broken  meat,  cmd perhaps  a  Scottish  ^^twal 
penny, ^'  or  English  penny,  which  was  escpended  in  snuff  or  whiskey. 
In  fact,  these  indolent  peripatetics  suffered  much  less  real  hardship 
and  want  of  food  than  the  poor  peasants  from  whom  they  received 
alms. 

If,  in  addition  to  his  personal  qualificcUions,  the  mendicant 
chanced  to  be  a  King^s  Bedesman,  or  Blue-Gown,  he  belonged,  in 
virtue  thereof,  to  the  aristocracy  of  his  order^  and  was  esteemed  a 
person  of  great  importance. 

These  Bedesmen  are  cm  order  of  paupers  to  whom  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  were  in  the  custom  of  distributing  a  certain  alms,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cmd  who  were 
expected  in  return  to  pray  for  the  royal  welfare  and  that  of  the 
state.  This  order  is  still  kept  up.  Their  number  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  which  his  Majesty  hcu  lived;  cmd  one  Blue-Gown 
additional  is  put  on  the  roll  for  every  returning  royal  birth-day. 
On  the  same  auspicious  era^  each  Bedesman  receives  a  new  cloak,  or 
gown  of  coarse  cloth,  the  color  light  blue,  with  a  pewter  badge,  which 
confers  on  them  the  general  privilege  of  asking  alms  through  aH 
Scotland, — all  laws  against  soming,  masterful  beggary,  and  every 
other  species  of  mendicity,  being  suspended  in  favor  of  this  privileged 
class.  With  his  cloak,  each  receives  a  leathern  purse,  containing cu 
many  shillings  Scots  (^videlicet,  pennies  sterling)  as  the  sovereign  is 
years  old;  the  zeal  of  their  intercession  for  the  kin£s  long  life  r^ 
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uiving^  it  is  to  be  supposed^  a  great  stimulus  from  thdr  own  presetd 
and  increasing  interest  in  the  object  of  their  prayers.  On  the  scum 
§ccasion  one  of  the  RoycU  Chaplains  precuhes  a  sermon  to  theBede^ 
fnen,  who  (as  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  eo^ressed  himself^  art 
the  most  impatient  and  inattentive  audience  in  the  world,  Somi^ 
thing  of  this  may  arise  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Bedeswten^ 
that  they  are  paid  for  their  own  deiHftions,  not  for  listening  to  those 
of  others,  Or^  more  probably^  it  arises  from  impatience^  natural^ 
though  indecorous  in  men  bearing  so  venerable  a  character,  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  royal  birth-day,  which,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  ends  in  a  lusty  breakfast  of  bread  and 
ale;  the  whole  moral  and  religious  exhibition  terminating  in  the 
advice  of  Johnson^  s  "  Hermit  hoar**  to  his  proselyte^ 

QmUf  my  lad,  and  drink  somt  hier. 

Of  the  charity  bestowed  on  these  aged  Bedesmen  in  money  and 
clothing,  there  are  many  records  in  the  Treasurer's  accompts.  The 
following  extract,  kindly  supplied  by  Mr,  MacdoncUd  of  the  Register 
House,  may  interest  those  whose  taste  is  akin  to  that  qf  yoncUkam 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbams, 

BLEW  GOWNIS. 

In  the  Account  of  Sir  Robert  Melvill  of  Afurdocamey^ 

Treasurer^Depute  of  King  James  VI,,  there  are 

the  following  Payments  ,'—* 

•*  yunij  1590, 

*^Item,  to  Mr.  Peter  Young,  Elimosinar,  twentie  four  gownis 
of  blew  clayth,  to  be  gcvin  to  xxiiij  auld  men,  according  to  the  yeiris 
of  his  hienes  age,  extending  to  viij  ''  viij  elnis  clayth  ;  price  of  the 
elne  xxiiij  s Inde,  if  c  /  li.  xij  s. 

"  Item,  for  sextene  elnis  bukrum  to  the  saidis  gownis,  price  of 
the  elne  x  s Inde,  viij  li. 

"  Item,  twentie  four  pursis,  and  in  ilk  purse  twentie  four 
schilling Inde,  xxviij  li.  xvj  % 
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•*  Item^  the  price  of  ilk  purse  iiij  d.       .        .        Inde^  viif  s, 
^  Item^  for  making  of  the  saidis  gownis        .        .        viijXy^ 

Inthe  Account  of  John^  Earl  of  Mar,  Great  Treasurer  of  Scotland^ 
and  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank^  TrecLSurer^Dipute^  iki 
Blue-Gowns  also  appear  thus  .^— 

^^yunijidzj. 

**  Item,  to  yames  Murray,  merchant^  for  fyftene  scoir  sex 
ilnis  and  ane  half  ebie  of  blew  claith  to  be  gownis  tofyftie  one 
aigeit  men,  according  to  the  yeiris  of  his  Majesteis  age,  at  xl  s, 

the  elne Inde,  vj  c  xiij  li. 

•  "  Item,  to  workmen  for  careing  the  blewis  to  yames  Aikman^ 
tailyour,  his  hous         .....  xiiJ  s.  iiij  d. 

**  Item,  for  sex  elnis  and  ane  half  of  harden  to  the  saidis  gownis, 
at  VJ  s.  vUj  d.  the  elne  .        .        .  Inde,  xliij  s.  iiij  d. 

"  Item,  to  the  iaid  workmen  for  careing  of  the  gownis  fra  the 
said  yames  Aikman*s  hous  to  the  palace  of  Halyrudehous  xviij  s. 

**  Item,  for  making  the  saidis  fyftie  ane  gownis,  at  xij  s.  the 
peice Inde,  xxx  li.  xij  s. 

"  Item,  for  fyftie  ane  pursis  to  the  said  puire  men    .        ,  Ij  %. 

^^  Item,  to  Sir  Peter  Young,  Ij  s.  to  be  put  in  everie  ane  of  the 
saidis  Ij  pursis  to  the  said  poore  men        .         .        /  c  xxx  Ijj  s. 

"  Item,  to  the  said  Sir  Peter,  to  buy  breid  and  drink  to  the  said 
puir  men vjW.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

"  Item,  to  the  said  Sir  Peter,  to  be  ddt  among  uther  puire 
folk  jclj. 

**Item,  upoun  the  last  day  of  yunij  to  Doctor  Young,  Deane 
of  Winchester,  Elimozinar  Deput  to  his  Majestic,  twentie  fyve 
pund  sterling,  to  be  gevin  to  the  puir  be  the  way  in  his  Majesteis 
progress Inde,  iij  c  li.** 

I  have  only  to  add,  thatalthou^  the  institution  of  Kinffs  Bedes* 
wten  still  subsists,  they  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  their  peculiar  dress  mcuk  them  rather  a 
characteristic  feature. 
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Having  thus  gh^m  an  account  of  the  genus  ami  species  to  tffhick 
Edie  Ochiltree  appertains y  the  author  may  add^  that  the  individual 
he  had  in  his  eye  was  Andrew  GemmeiiSy  an  old  mendicant  of  the 
character  described,  who  was  many  years  since  well  known,  and 
must  still  be  remembered,  in  the  rules  of  GcUa^  Tweed,  Ettrick^ 
Yarrow,  and  the  adjoining  country. 

The  author  has  in  his  youth  repeatedly  seen  and  conversed  with 
Andrew,  but  cannot  recollect  whether  he  held  the  rank  of  Blue- 
Gown,  He  ivas  a  remarkably  fine  old  figure,  very  tcUl^  and 
maintaining  a  soldierlike  or  military  mcmner  and  address.  His 
features  were  intelligent,  with  a  powerful  expression  of  sarcasm^ 
His  motions  were  always  so  graceful,  that  he  mighi  cUmost  have 
been  suspected  of  having  studied  them  ;  for  he  might,  on  any  occasion, 
have  served  as  a  model  for  an  artist,  so  remarkably  striking  were 
his  ordinary  attitudes,  Andrew  Gemmells  had  little  of  the  cant  of 
his  calling;  his  wants  were  food  and  shelter,  or  a  trifle  of  money, 
which  he  always  claimed,  and  seemed  to  receive  as  his  due.  He 
sung  a  good  song,  told  a  good  story,  and  could  crack  a  severe  jest 
with  all  the  acumen  of  Shakspear^s  jesters,  though  without  using, 
like  them,  the  cloak  of  insanity.  It  was  some  fear  of  Andrew's 
satire,  as  much  as  a  feeling  of  kindness  or  charity,  which  secured 
him  the  general  good  reception  which  he  enjoyed  eiterywhere.  In 
fact,  a  jest  of  Andrew  Gemmells,  especially  at  the  expense  of  a 
person  of  consequence,  flew  round  the  circle  which  he  frequented, 
as  surely  as  the  bon-mot  of  a  man  of  established  character  for  wii 
glides  through  the  fashionable  world.  Many  of  his  good  things  are 
held  in  remembrance,  but  are  generally  too  local  and  personal  to  be 
introduced  here, 

Andrew  had  a  character  peculiar  to  himself  among  his  tribe 
for  aught  I  ever  heard.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  play  at 
cards  or  dice  with  any  one  who  desired  such  amusement.  This 
was  more  in  the  character  of  the  Irish  itinerant  gambler,  called  in 
that  country  a  "  carrow,*^  than  of  the  Scottish  beggar.  But  the  late 
Reverend  Doctor  Robert  Douglas,  minister  of  Galashiels,  assured 
the  author,  that  the  last  time  he  saw  Andrew  Gemmells,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  game  at  brag  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinction^ 
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T^  hirfh.  To  presence  the  due  gradations  of  rank,  the  farty  was 
ma.ie  at  an  o^^ca  •oj^u.o.u  of  mc  uiateau,  tnc  laird  smm^  on  his 
chat^  in  the  inside,  the  beggar  on  a  stool  in  the  yard;  ana  they 
played  on  the  windotvsiU.  '  The  stake  was  a  considerable  parcel 
of  silver.  The  author  expressing  some  surprise,  £>r,  Douglas 
observed,  that  the  laird  was  no  doubt  a  humorist  or  original  •  hut 
that  many  decent  persons  in  those  times  would,  like  him,  'have 
thought  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  passing  an  hour,  either 
m  cardplaymg  or  conversation,  with  Andrew  Gemmells. 

This  singular  mendicant  had  generally,  or  was  Apposed  to 
have,  as  much  money  about  his  person,  as  would  have  been  thought 
the  value  of  his  life  among  modem  foot-pads.  On  one  occasion^ 
a  country  gentleman,  generally  esteemed  a  very  narrow  man,  happen- 
ing to  meet  Andrew,  expressed  great  regret  that  fie  had  no  silver  in 
his  pocket,  or  he  would  have  given  him  sixpence  : — "  I  can  give  you 
^angefor  a  note,  laird;'  replied  Andrew, 

Like  most  who  have  arisen  to  the  head  of  their  prof ession,  the 
modem  degradation  which  mendicity  has  undergone  was  often  the 
subject  of  Andrew's  lamentations.  As  a  trade,  he  said,  it  was 
forty  pounds  a-year  worse  since  he  had  first  practised  it.  On 
another  occasion  he  observed,  begging  was  in  modem  times  scarcely 
the  profession  of  a  gentleman;  and  that,  if  he  had  twenty  sons, 
lie  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  breed  one  of  them  up  in  his  own 
line.  When  or  where  this  laudator  temporis  acti  closed  his  wa7> 
derings,  the  author  ne  ver  heard  with  certainty  ;  but  most  probably^ 
Bs  Bums  says, 

•'^—  he  died  a  cadger-fKrwn^ s  death. 
At  some  dike  side, 

7%e  author  may  add  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  as  Edit 
Ochiltree  and  Andrew  Gemmells  ;  considering  these  illustrations  as 
a  sort  of  gallery,  open  to  the  reception  of  anything  which  may 
elucidate  former  manners,  or  amuse  the  reader. 

The  author's  contemporaries  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  wiU 
prooably  remember  the  thin,  wasted  form  of  a  venerable  old  Bedes-* 
man,  who  stood  by  the  Potterrow-Port,  mnv  demolished,  and.  with* 
0ut  speaking  a  syllable,  gently  inclined  his  head,  and  offered  his  hmi^ 
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but  with  the  Uastpossibk  degree  of  urgency^  towards  eaeh  mdividwi 
who  passed.  This  man  gained^  by  silence  and  the  extenuated  and 
wasted  appearance  of  a  palmer  from  a  remote  country^  the  same 
tribute  which  was  yielded  to  Andrew  Gemmells'  sarccutic  humor 
and  stately  deportment.  He  was  understood  to  be  able  to  maintain 
a  son  a  student  in  the  theological  classes  of  the  University ^  at  the 
gate  of  which  the  father  was  a  mendicant.  The  young  mem  was 
modest  and  inclined  to  learnings  so  that  a  student  of  the  same  age^ 
and  whose  parents  were  rather  of  the  lower  order ^  moved  by  seeing 
him  excluded  from  the  society  of  other  scholars  when  the  secret  of 
his  birth  was  suspected^  endeavored  to  console  him  by  offering  him 
some  occasional  civilities.  The  old  mendicant  was  grateful  for 
this  attention  to  his  son,  and  one  day,  as  the  friendly  student  passed, 
he  stooped  forward  more  than  usual,  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage. 
The  scholar  drew  out  a  halfpenny,  which  he  concluded  was  the 
beggar's  object,  when  he  was  surprised  to  recetve  his  thanks  for  the 
kindness  lie  had  shewn  to  Jemmie,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cordial 
invitation  to  dine  with  them  next  Saturday,  ^^  on  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  potatoes,^*  adding,  ^^  y^llput  on  your  dean  sark,  as  I 
have  company.^*  The  student  was  strongly  tempted  to  acapt  this 
hospitable  proposal,  as  many  in  his  place  would  probably  have  doru  ; 
hut,  €u  the  motive  mi^t  have  been  capable  of  misrepresentation,  he 
thought  it  most  prudent,  considering  thecharcuter  and  circumstances 
of  the  old  man,  to  decline  the  invitation. 

Such  are  a  few  traits  of  Scottish  mendicity,  designed  to  throw 
light  on  a  Novel  in  which  a  character  of  that  description  plays  a 
prominent  part.  We  conclude,  that  we  have  vindicated  Edie 
Ochiltre^s  right  to  the  importance  assigned  him  ;  and  have  shown^ 
that  we  have  known  one  beggar  take  a  hand  at  cards  with  a  person 
qf  distinction,  and  another  give  dinner  parties. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  Antiquary  ♦ 
was  not  so  well  received  on  Us  first  appearance  as  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors, though  in  course  of  time  it  rose  to  equal,  and,  with  somi 
readers,  superior  popularity. 


•N^nA.    M< 
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Go  can  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  calledf 

And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller ; 

And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothine  call, 

But  Coach !  Coach  1  Coach  1  O  tor  a  coachf  ye  gods  I 

CmrONON  HOTONTHOLOGOS. 

It  was  early  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  a  young  man,  of  genteel  appearance, 
journeying  towards  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  provided  himself 
with  a  ticket  in  one  of  those  public  carriages  which  travel  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  the  Queensferry,  at  which  place,  as  the 
name  implies,  and  as  is  well  known  to  all  my  northern  readers, 
there  is  a  passage-boat  for  crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The 
coach  was  calculated  to  carry  six  regular  passengers,  besides 
such  interlopers  as  the  coachman  could  pick  up  by  the  way, 
and  intrude  upon  those  who  were  legally  in  possession.  The 
tickets,  which  conferred  right  to  a  seat  in  this  vehicle  of  little 
ease,  were  dispensed  by  a  sharp-looking  old  dame,  with  a  pair 
of  spectacles  on  a  very  thin  nose,  who  inhabited  a  "  laigh  shop," 
anglich^  a  cellar,  opening  to  the  High  Street  by  a  straight  and 
steep  stair,  at  the  bottom  of  which  she  sold  tape,  thread,  needles, 
skeins  of  worsted,  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  such  feminine  gear, 
to  those  who  had  the  courage  and  skill  to  descend  to  the  pro- 
fundity of  her  dwelling,  without  falling  headlong  themselves,  or 
throwing  down  any  of  the  numerous  articles  which,  piled  on 
each  side  of  the  descent,  indicated  the  profession  of  the  trader 
below. 
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The  written  hand-bill,  which,  pasted  on  a  projecting  board, 
announced  that  the  Queensferry  Diligence,  or  Hawes  Fly,  de- 

farted  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth 
uly,  17 — ,  in  order  to  secure  for  travellers  the  opportunity  of 
passing  the  Firth  with  the  flood-tide,  lied  on  the  present  occa- 
sion like  a  bulletin  ;  for  although  that  hour  was  pealed  from 
Saint  Giles's  steeple,  and  repeated  by  the  Tron,  no  coach  ap- 
peared upon  the  appointed  stand.  It  is  true,  only  two  tickets 
had  been  taken  out,  and  possibly  the  lady  of  the  subterranean 
mansion  might  have  an  understanding  with  her  Automedon, 
that,  in  such  cases,  a  little  space  was  to  be  allowed  for  the 
chance  of  filling  up  the  vacant  places— or  the  said  Automedon 
might  have  been  attending  a  funeral,  and  be  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  stripping  his  vehicle  of  its  lugubrious  trappings— 
or  he  might  have  staid  to  take  a  half-mutchkin  extraordinary 
with  his  crony  the  hostler— or — in  short,  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  began  to  grow  somewhat  impa- 
tient, was  now  joined  by  a  companion  in  this  petty  misery  of 
human  life — the  person  who  had  taken  out  the  other  place.  He 
who  is  bent  upon  a  journey  is  usually  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  fellow-citizens.  The  boots,  the  great-coat,  the  um- 
brella, the  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  the  hat  pulled  over  his  re- 
solved brows,  the  determined  importance  of  his  pace,  his  brief 
answers  to  the  salutations  of  lounging  acquaintances,  are  all 
marks  by  which  the  experienced  traveller  in  mail-coach  or  dili- 
gence can  distinguish,  at  a  distance,  the  companion  of  his  future 
journey,  as  he  pushes  onward  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  is 
then  that,  with  worldly  wisdom,  the  first  comer  hastens  to  secure 
the  best  berth  in  the  coach  for  himself,  and  to  make  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  for  his  baggage  before  the  arrival  of 
his  competitors.  Our  youth,  who  was  gifted  with  little  prudence 
of  any  sort,  and  who  was,  moreover,  by  the  absence  of  the 
coach,  deprived  of  the  power  of  availing  himself  of  his  priority 
of  choice,  amused  himself,  instead,  by  speculatins:  upon  the  oc- 
cupation and  character  of  the  personage  who  v  as  now  come  to 
Ae  coach  office. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man  of  the  age  of  sixty,  perhaps 
older, — but  his  hale  complexion  and  firm  step  annoijnced  that 
years  had  not  impaired  his  strength  or  health.  His  counte- 
ance  was  of  the  true  Scottish  cast,  strongly  marked,  and  rather 
harsh  in  features,  with  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye,  and  a 
countenance  in  which  habitual  gravity  was  enlivened  by  a  cast 
of  ironiip^l  humor.     His  dress  was  uniform,  and  of  a  color  be^ 
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coming  his  age  and  gravity ;  a  wig,  well  dressed  and  powdered, 
surmounted  by  a  slouched  hat,  had  something  of  a  professional 
air.  He  might  be  a  clergyman,  yet  his  appearance  was  more 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  usually  belongs  to  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  his  first  ejaculation  put  the  matter  beyond 
question. 

He  arrived  with  a  hurried  pace,  and,  casting  an  alarmed 
glance  towards  the  dial-plate  of  the  church,  then  looking  at  the 
place  where  the  coach  should  have  been,  exclaimed,  *'  Deii's  in 
It — I  am  too  late  after  all  I  " 

The  young  man  relieved  his  anxiety,  by  telling  him  the  coach 
had  not  yet  appeared.  The  old  gentleman,  apparently  conscious 
of  his  own  want  of  punctuality,  did  not  at  first  feel  courageous 
enough  to  censure  that  of  the  coachman.  He  took  a  parcel, 
containing  apparently  a  large  folio,  from  a  little  boy  who  fol- 
lowed him,  and,  patting  him  on  the  head,  bid  him  go  back  and 

tell  Mr.  B- ,  that  if  he  had  known  he  was  to  have  had  so 

much  time,  he  would  have  put  another  word  or  two  to  their 
bargain — then  told  the  boy  to  mind  his  business,  and  he  would 
be  as  thriving  a  lad  as  ever  dusted  a  duodecimo.  The  boy  lin- 
gered, perhaps  in  hopes  of  a  penny  to  buy  marbles  ;  but  none 
was  forthcoming.  Our  senior  leaned  his  little  bundle  upon  one 
of  the  posts  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and,  facing  the  trav- 
eller  who  had  first  arrived,  waited  in  silence  for  about  five 
minutes  the  arrival  of  the  expected  diligence. 

At  length,  after  one  or  two  impatient  glances  at  the  progress 
of  the  minute-hand  of  the  clock,  having  compared  it  with  his 
own  watch,  a  huge  and  antique  gold  repeater,  and  having 
twitched  about  his  features  to  give  due  emphasis  to  one  or  two 
peevish  pshaws,  he  hailed  the  lady  of  the  cavern. 

"  Good  woman, — what  the  d — 1  is  her  name  ? — Mrs.  Mac- 
leuchar !  " 

Mrs.  Macleuchar,  aware  that  she  had  a  defensive  part  to 
sustain  in  the  encounter  which  was  to  follow,  was  in  no  hurry 
to  hasten  the  discussion  by  returning  a  ready  answer. 

"  Mrs.  Macleuchar, — good  woman  "  (with  an  elevated  voice) 
— then  apart,  **01d  doited  hag,  she's  as  deaf  as  a  post — I  say, 
Mrs.  Macleuchar  1 " 

*'  I  am  just  serving  a  customer. — Indeed,  hinny,  it  will  no 
be  a  bodle  cheaper  than  I  tell  ye." 

'*  Woman,"  reiterated  the  traveller,  "  do  you  think  we  cao 
stand  here  all  day  till  you  have  cheated  that  poor  servant  wench 
out  of  her  half-year's  fee  and  bountith  ? " 

*'  Cheated  1  "  retorted  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  eager  to  take  up 
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the  quarrel  upon  t  defensible  ground ;  "  I  scorn  your  word% 

you  are  an  uncivil  person,  and  I  desire  you  will  not  stand  there 
to  slander  me  at  my  ain  stair-head.'' 

'*  The  woman,"  said  the  senior,  looking  with  an  arch  glance 
at  his  destined  travelling  companion,  *'  does  not  understand  the 
words  of  action. — Woman,"  again  turning  to  the  vault,  "  I 
arraign  not  thy  character,  but  I  desire  to  know  what  is  become 
of  thy  coach } " 

''  What's  your  wull  ? "  answered  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  relapsing 
into  deafness. 

^  We  have  taken  places,  ma'am,"  said  the  younger  stranger^ 

"  in  your  diligence  for  Queensferry  " "  Which  should  have 

been  half-way  on  the  road  before  now,"  continued  the  elder 
and  more  impatient  traveller,  rising  in  wrath  as  he  spoke  ;  '*  and 
now  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  miss  the  tide,  and  I  have  business 
of  importance  on  the  other  side — and  your  cursed  coach " 

"  The  coach  ? — Gude  guide  us,  gentlemen,  is  it  no  on  the 
stand  yet? "  answered  the  old  lady,  her  shrill  tone  of  expostula- 
tion sinking  into  a  kind  of  apologeiic  whine.  "  Is  it  the  coach 
ye  hae  been  waiting  for  ? " 

"  What  else  could  have  kept  us  broiling  in  the  sun  by  the 
side  of  the  gutter  here,  you — ^you  faithless  woman,  eh  ? " 

Mrs.  Macleuchar  now  ascended  her  trap  stair  (for  such  it 
might  be  called,  though  constructed  of  stone),  until  her  nose 
came  upon  a  level  with  the  pavement ;  then,  after  wiping  her 
spectacles  to  look  for  that  which  she  well  knew  was  not  to  be 
found,  she  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  astonishment,  *'  Gude 
guide  us— saw  ever  onybody  the  like  o'  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  abominable  woman,"  vociferated  the  traveller, 
"  many  have  seen  the  like  of  it,  and  all  will  see  the  like  of  it, 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  troUoping  sex; "then, 
pacing  with  great  indignation  before  the  door  of  the  shop,  still 
as  he  passed  and  repassed,  like  a  vessel  who  gives  her  broadside 
as  she  comes  abreast  of  a  hostile  fortress,  he  shot  down  com* 
plaints,  threats,  and  reproaches,  on  the  embarrassed  Mrs.  Mae 
leuchar.  He  would  take  a  post-chaise— he  would  call  a  hackney 
coach — he  would  take  four  horses — he  must — he  would  be  on 
the  north  side  to-day — and  all  the  expense  of  his  journey, 
besides  damages,  direct  and  consequential,  arising  from  delay, 
should  be  accumulated  on  the  devoted  head  of  Mrs.  Mao* 
leuchar. 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  his  pettish  resentment, 
that  the  younger  traveller,  who  was  in  no  such  pressing  hurry 
Id  depart,  could  not  help  being  amused  with  it,  especially  as  it 
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WIS  obvious,  that  every  now  and  then  the  b\A  gentleman,  though 
very  angry,  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  own  vehemence. 
But  when  Mrs.  Macleuchar  began  also  to  join  in  the  laughteri 
he  quickly  put  a  stop  to  her  ill-timed  merriment. 

**  Woman,"  said  he,  **is  that  advertisement  thine  ? "  showing 
a  bit  of  crumpled  printed  paper :  **  Does  it  not  set  forth,  that, 
God  willing,  as  you  hypocritically  express  it,  the  Hawes  Fly, 
or  Queensferry  Diligence,  would  set  forth  to-day  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  is  it  not,  thou  falsest  of  creatures,  now  a  quarter 
past  twelve,  and  no  such  fly  or  diligence  to  be  seen  ? — Dost 
thou  know  the  consequence  of  seducing  the  lieges  by  false 
reports  ?— dost  thou  know  it  might  be  brought  under  the  statute 
of  leasing-making  ?  Answer — and  for  once  in  thy  long,  useless, 
and  evil  life,  let  it  be  in  the  words  of  truth  and  smcerity, — hast 
thou  such  a  coach  ? — is  it  in  rerum  natura  f—or  is  this  base 
annunciation  a  mere  swindle  on  the  incautious  to  beguile  them 
of  their  time,  their  patience,  and  three  shillings  of  sterling  money 
of  this  realm  ? — Hast  thou,  I  say,  such  a  coach  ?  ay  or  no  ? " 

**  O  dear,  yes,  sir ;  the  neighbors  ken  the  diligence  weel,  fijeen 
picked  out  wi'  red — three  yellow  wheels  and  a  black  ane. 

"  Woman,  thy  special  description  will  not  serve — it  may  be 
only  a  lie  with  a  circumstance." 

"  O,  man,  man  I  "  said  the  overwhelmed  Mrs.  Macleuchar, 
totally  exhausted  at  having  been  so  long  the  butt  of  his  rhetorici 
•*  take  back  your  three  shillings,  and  make  me  quit  o*  ye." 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  woman — Will  three  shillings 
transport  me  to  Queensferry,  agreeably  to  thy  treacherous 
program  ?— or  will  it  requite  the  damage  I  may  sustain  by 
leaving  my  business  undone,  or  repay  the  expenses  which  I 
must  disburse  if  I  am  obliged  to  tarry  a  day  at  the  South 
Ferry  for  lack  of  tide  ? — Will  it  hire,  I  say,  a  pinnace,  for  which 
alone  the  regular  price  i%  five  shillings  ?  " 

Here  his  argument  was  cut  short  by  a  lumbering  noise,  which 
proved  to  be  the  advance  of  the  expected  vehicle,  pressing  for- 
ward with  all  the  despatch  to  which  the  broken-winded  jades 
that  drew  it  could  possibly  be  urged.  With  ineffable  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Macleuchar  saw  her  tormentor  deposited  in  the  leathern 
convenience ;  but  still,  as  it  was  driving  off,  his  head  thtust 
out  of  the  window  reminded  her,  in  words  drowned  amid  the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels,  that  if  the  diligence  did  not  attain  the 
Ferry  in  time  to  save  the  flood-tide,  she,  Mrs.  Macleuchar 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue. 

The  coach  had  continued  in  motion  for  a  mile  or  two  before 
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the  stranger  had  completely  repossessed  himself  of  his  eqaa^ 
nimity,  as  was  manifested  by  the  doleful  ejaculations,  which  he 
made  from  time  to  time,  on  the  too  great  probability,  or  even 
certainty,  of  their  missing  the  flood-tide.  By  degrees,  however, 
his  wrath  subsided  \  he  wiped  his  brows,  relaxed  his  frown,  and, 
undoing  the  parcel  m  his  hand,  produced  his  folio,  on  which  he 
gazed  from  time  to  time  with  the  knowing  look  of  an  amateur, 
admiring  its  height  and  condition,  and  ascertaining,  by  a  minute 
and  individual  inspection  of  each  leaf,  that  the  volume  was 
uninjured  and  entire  from  title-page  to  colophon.  His  fellow- 
traveller  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the  subject  of  his  studies. 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  with  something  of  a  sarcastic  glance,  as 
if  he  supposed  the  young  querist  would  not  relish,  or  perhaps 
understand  his  answer,  and  pronounced  the  book  to  be  Sandy 
Gordon^s  Itintrarium  Septentrionale*  a  book  illustrative  of  the 
Roman  remains  in  Scotland,  The  querist,  unappalled  by  this 
learned  title,  proceeded  to  put  several  questions,  which  indicated 
that  he  had  made  good  use  of  a  good  education,  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  minute  information  on  the  subject  of  antiquities, 
had  yet  acquaintance  enough  with  the  classics  to  render  him  an 
interested  and  intelligent  auditor  when  they  were  enlarged  upon. 
The  elder  traveller,  observing  with  pleasure  the  capacity  of  his 
tem]>orary  companion  to  understand  and  answer  him,  plunged, 
nothing  loath,  into  a  sea  of  discussion  concerning  urns,  vases, 
votive  altars,  Roman  camps,  and  the  rules  of  castrametation. 

The  pleasure  of  this  discourse  had  such  a  dulcifying  ten- 
dency, that,  although  two  causes  of  delay  occurred,  each  of 
much  more  serious  duration  than  that  which  had  drawn  down 
his  wrath  upon  the  unlucky  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  our  Antiquary 
only  bestowed  on  the  delay  the  honor  of  a  few  episodical  poohs 
and  pshaws,  which  rather  seemed  to  regard  the  interruption  of 
his  disquisition  than  the  retardation  of  his  journey. 

The  first  of  these  stops  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
a  spring,  which  half  an  hour's  labor  hardly  repaired.  To  the 
second,  the  Antiquary  was  himself  accessory,  if  not  the  principal 
cause  of  it ;  for,  observing  that  one  of  the  horses  had  cast  a 
fore-foot  shoe,  he  apprized  the  coachman  of  this  important 
deficiency.  "  It's  Jamie  Martingale  that  furnished  the  naigs  on 
contract,  and  uphauds  them,"  answered  John,  "  and  I  am  not 
entitled  to  make  any  stop,  or  to  suffer  prejudice  by  the  like  of 
these  accident  ." 

**  And  when  you  go  to — I  mean  to  the  place  you  deserve  to 
yo  to,  you  scoundrel, — who  do  you  think  will  uphold  you  OQ 

•  Mole  B.    Sandy  Gordon't  Itmtrartmm* 
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contract  ?  If  you  don't  stop  directly  and  carry  the  poor  brute 
to  the  next  smithy,  I'll  have  you  punished,  if  there's  a  justice 
of  peace  in  Mid-Lothian  ; "  and,  opening  the  coach  door,  out  he 
jumped,  while  the  coachman  obeyed  his  orders,  muttering,  that 
**  if  the  gentlemen  lost  the  tide  now,  they  could  not  say  but  it 
was  their  ain  fault,  since  he  was  willing  to  get  on." 

I  like  so  little  to  analyze  the  complication  of  the  causes  which 
influence  actions,  that  I  will  not  venture  to  ascertain  whether 
our  Antiquary's  humanity  to  the  poor  horse  was  not  in  some 
degree  aided  by  his  desire  of  showing  his  companion  a  Pict's 
camp,  or  Round-about,  a  subject  which  he  had  been  elaborately 
discussing,  and  of  which  a  specimen,  **  very  curious  and  perfect 
indeed,"  happened  to  exist  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  spot  where  this  interruption  took  place.  Bui  were  I  com- 
pelled to  decompose  the  motives  of  my  worthy  fnend  (for  such 
was  the  gentleman  in  the  sober  suit,  with  powdered  wig  and 
slouched  hat),  I  should  say,  that,  although  he  certainly  would 
not  in  any  case  have  suffered  the  coachman  to  proceed  while  the 
horse  was  unfit  for  service,  and  likely  to  suffer  by  being  urged 
forward,  yet  the  man  of  whipcord  escaped  some  severe  abuse 
and  reproach  by  the  agreeable  mode  which  the  traveller  found 
out  to  pass  the  interval  of  delay. 

So  much  time  was  consumed  by  these  interruptions  of  their 
journey,  that  when  they  descended  the  hill  above  the  Hawes 
(for  so  the  inn  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Queensferry  is 
denominated),  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Antiquary  at  once 
discerned,  from  the  extent  of  wet  sand,  and  the  number  of  black 
stones  and  rocks,  covered  with  sea-weed,  which  were  visible 
along  the  skirts  of  the  shore,  that  the  hour  of  tide  was  past. 
The  young  traveller  expected  a  burst  of  indignation  ;  but 
whether,  as  Croaker  says  in  "  the  Good-natured  Man,"  our 
hero  had  exhausted  himself  in  fretting  away  his  misfortunes 
beforehand,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  them  when  they  actually 
arrived,  or  whether  he  found  the  company  in  which  he  was 
placed  too  congenial  to  lead  him  to  repine  at  anything  which 
delayed  his  journey,  it  is  certain  that  he  submitted  to  his  lot 
with  much  resignation. 

"  The  d — rs  in  the  diligence  and  the  old  hag  it  belongs  to  ; 
-^Diligence,  quoth  I  ?  Thou  shouldst  have  called  it  the  Sloth 
— Fly,  quoth  she  ?  why,  it  moves  like  a  fly  through  a  glue-pot, 
as  the  Irishman  says.  But,  however,  time  and  tide  tarry  for  no 
man  ;  and  so,  my  young  friend,  we'll  have  a  snack  here  at  the 
Hawes,  which  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  place,  and  I'll  be  very 
happy  te  finish  the  account  I  was  giving  you  of  the  difference 
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between  the  mode  of  entrenching  castra  staiwa  and  casframthm^ 
things  confounded  by  too  many  of  our  historians.  Lack-a-day^ 
if  they  had  ta'en  the  pains  to  satisfy  their  own  eyes,  instead  of 
following  each  other's  blind  guidance  I — Well  1  we  shall  be 
pretty  comfortable  at  the  Hawes ;  and  besides,  after  all,  we 
must  have  dined  somewhere,  and  it  will  be  pleasanter  sailing 
with  the  tide  of  ebb  and  the  evening  breeze." 

In  this  Christian  temper  of  making  the  best  of  all  occu^ 
fences  our  travellers  alighted  at  the  Hawes. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

ffir,  they  do  scandal  me  upon  the  road  hertt 
A  poor  quotidian  rack  of  mutton  roasted 
Dry  to  M  grated  t  and  that  driTen  down 
With  beer  and  bntter>intlk,  mingled  together. 
It  is  a^inst  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 
Wins  ts  the  word  that  glads  the  heart  of  man, 
And  mine's  the  house  ol  wme.    Sack,  says  my  bash» 
Bt  nurry  mml  drink  Sh«rry%  that's  my  posie. 

hm»  Jonsom's  Ntw  Jmu 

As  the  senior  traveller  descended  the  crazy  steps  of  the  dili* 
gence  at  the  inn,  he  was  greeted  by  the  fat,  gouty,  pursy  land- 
lord, with  that  mixture  of  familiarity  and  respect  which  the 
Scotch  innkeepers  of  the  old  school  used  to  assume  towards 
their  more  valued  customers. 

"  Have  a  care  o'  us,  Monkbams  (distinguishing  him  by  his 
territorial  epithet,  always  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  a  Scottish 
proprietor),  is  this  you  ?  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  your 
honor  here  till  the  summer  session  was  ower.'* 

"  Ye  donnard  auld  deevil,"  answered  his  guest,  his  Scottish 
accent  predominating  when  in  anger  though  otherwise  not  par* 
ticularly  remarkable, — "  ye  donnard  auld  crippled  idiot,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  session,  or  the  geese  that  flock  to  it,  or 
the  hawks  that  pick  their  pinions  for  them  ? " 

"  Troth,  and  that's  true,''  said  mine  host,  who,  in  fact,  only 
spoke  upon  a  very  general  recollection  of  the  stranger's  original 
education,  yet  would  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  been  supposed 
accurate  as  to  the  station  and  profession  of  him,  or  any  other 
occasional  guest — "  That's  very  true — but  I  thought  ye  had 
some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to  look  after — I  have  ane  mysell — a 
ganging  plea  that  my  father  left  me,  and  his  father  afore  left  to 
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him.  It's  about  our  back-yard — ye'Il  maybe  hae  Heard  of  it  in 
the  Parliament-house,  Hutchison  against  Mackitchinson — it's 
a  weel-kenn'd  plea — its  been  four  limes  in  afore  tlit  fifteen,  and 
deil  onything  the  wisest  o'  them  could  make  o't,  but  just  to 
send  it  out  again  to  the  outer-house. — O  it's  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see  how  lang  and  how  carefully  justice  is  considered  in  this 
country  I " 

•*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,"  said  the  traveller,  but  in  greaf 
good-humor,  "  and  tell  us  what  you  can  give  thb  young  gentle- 
man and  me  for  dinner." 

"Ou,  there's  fish,  nae  doubt,— that's  sea-trout  and  caller  ♦ 
haddocks,"  said  Mackitchinson,  twisting  his  napkin  ;  "  and  ye'U 
be  for  a  mutton-chop,  and  there's  cranberry  tarts,  very  weel 
preserved,  and — ^and  there's  just  on)rthing  else  ye  like." 

"  Which  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  else  whatever  ?  Well, 
well,  the  fish  and  the  chop,  and  the  tarts,  will  do  very  well  But 
don't  imitate  the  cautious  delay  that  you  praise  in  the  courts  of 

Justice.  Let  there  be  no  remits  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
louse,  hear  ye  me  ? " 

'*  Na,  na,"  said  Mackitchinson,  whose  long  and  heedful  pe- 
rusal of  volumes  of  printed  session  papers  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  some  law  phrases — '*  the  denner  shall  be  served 
quamprimum  and  that  peremptoru,^*  And  with  the  flattering 
laugh  of  a  promising  host,  he  left  them  in  his  sanded  parlor, 
bung  with  prints  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

As,  notwithstanding  his  pledge  to  the  contrary,  the  glorious 
delays  of  the  law  were  not  without  their  parallel  m  the  kitchen 
of  the  inn,  our  younger  traveller  had  an  opportunity  to  step  out 
and  make  some  inquiry  of  the  people  of  the  house  concerning 
the  rank  and  station  of  his  companion.  The  information  which 
he  receiv^ed  was  of  a  general  and  less  authentic  nature,  but 
quite  sufficient  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  name,  history, 
and  circumstances  of  the  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  endeavor, 
in  a  few  words,  to  introduce  more  accurately  to  our  readers. 

Jonathan  Oldenbuck,  or  Oldinbuck,  by  popular  contraction 
Oldbuck,  of  Monkbarns,  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman 
possessed  of  a  small  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thriving 
seaport  town  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  which,  for 
various  reasons,  we  shall  denominate  Fairport  They  had  been 
established  for  several  generations,  as  landowners  in  the  county, 
and  in  most  shires  of  England  would  have  been  accounted  a 
family  of  some  standing.    But  the  shire  of was  filled  with 
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gentlemen  of  more  ancient  descent  and  larger  fortune.  In  the 
last  generation,  also,  the  neighboring  gentry  had  been  almosc 
uniformly  Jacobites,  while  the  proprietors  oC  Monkbarns,  like 
the  burghers  of  the  town  near  which  they  were  settled,  were 
steady  assertors  of  the  Protestant  succession.  The  latter  had, 
however,  a  pedigree  of  their  own,  on  which  they  prided  them- 
selves as  much  as  those  who  despised  them  valued  their  re- 
spective Saxon,  Norman,  or  Celtic  genealogies.  The  first 
Oldenbuck,  who  had  settled  in  their  family  mansion  shortly 
after  the  Reformation,  was,  they  asserted,  descended  from  one 
of  the  original  printers  of  Germany,  and  had  left  his  country  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  professors 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  He  bad  found  a  refuge  in  the  town 
near  which  his  posterity  dwelt,  the  more  readily  that  he  was  a 
sufferer  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  certainly  not  the  less  so, 
that  he  brought  with  him  money  enough  to  purchase  the  small 
estate  of  Moniibarns,  then  sold  by  a  dissipated  laird,  to  whose 
father  it  had  been  gifted,  with  other  church  lands,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  great  and  wealthy  monastery  to  which  it  had 
belonged.  The  Oldenbucks  were  therefore  loyal  subjects  on  all 
occasions  of  insurrection  ;  and,  as  they  kept  up  a  good  intelli- 
gence with  the  borough,  it  chanced  that  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns, 
who  flourished  in  1745,  was  provost  of  the  town  during  that  ill- 
fated  year,  and  had  exerted  himself  with  much  spirit  in  favor  of 
King  George,  and  even  been  put  to  expenses  on  that  score, 
which,  according  to  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment towards  their  friends,  had  never  been  repaid  him.  By 
dint  of  solicitation,  however,  and  borough  interest,  he  contrived 
to  gain  a  place  in  the  customs,  and,  being  a  frugal,  careful  man, 
had  found  himself  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  his  paternal 
fortune.  He  had  only  two  sons,  of  whom,  as  we  have  hinted, 
the  present  laird  was  the  younger,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  still  flourished  in  single  blessedness,  and  the  other,  who 
was  greatly  more  juvenile,  made  a  love-match  with  a  captain  in 
the  Forty-hva,  who  had  no  other  fortune  but  his  commission  and 
a  Highland  pedigree.  Poverty  disturbed  a  union  which  love 
would  otherwise  have  made  happy,  and  Captain  M*Intyre,  in 
justice  to  his  wife  and  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  East  Indies.  Being 
ordered  upon  an  expedition  against  Hvder  Ally,  the  detach- 
ment to  which  he  belonged  was  cut  off,  and  no  news  ever 
reached  his  unfortunate  wife  whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or  was 
murdered  in  prison,  or  survived  in  what  the  habits  of  the 
Indian  tyrant  rendered  a  hopeless  captivity.     She  sunk  undef 
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(he  accumulated  load  of  grief  and  uncertainty,  and  left  a  son 
and  daughter  to  the  charge  of  her  brother,  the  existing  Laird 
of  Monkbarns. 

The  history  of  that  proprietor  himself  is  soon  told.  Being, 
as  we  have  said,  a  second  son,  his  father  destined  him  to  a 
share  in  a  substantial  mercantile  concern,  carried  on  by  some 
of  his  maternal  relations.  From  this  Jonathan's  mind  revolted 
in  the  most  irreconcilable  manner.  He  was  then  put  apprentice 
to  the  profession  of  a  writer,  or  attorney,  in  which  he  profited 
so  far,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  forms  of 
feudal  investitures,  and  showed  such  pleasure  in  reconciling 
their  incongruities,  and  tracing  their  origin,  that  the  master  had 
great  hope  he  would  one  day  be  an  able  conveyancer.  Byt  he 
halted  upon  the  threshold,  and,  though  he  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  and  system  of  the  law  of  his  country,  he  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  apply  it  to  lucrative  and  practical  pur- 
poses. It  was  not  from  any  inconsiderate  neglect  of  the  advanta- 
ges attending  the  possession  of  money  that  he  thus  deceived  the 
hopes  of  his  master.  "  Were  he  thoughtless  or  light-headed,  or 
rei stue prodigtis**  said  his  instructor,  "I  would  know  what  to 
make  of  him.  But  he  never  pays  away  a  shilling  without  look- 
ing anxiously  after  the  change,  makes  his  sixpence  go  farther 
than  another  lad's  half-crown,  and  will  ponder  over  an  old 
black-letter  copy  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  days,  rather  than 
go  to  the  golf  or  the  change-house  ;  and  yet  he  will  not  bestow 
one  of  these  days  on  a  little  business  of  routine,  that  would  put 
twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket — a  strange  mixture  of  frugality 
and  industry,  and  negligent  indolence — I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  him." 

But  in  process  of  time  his  pupil  gained  the  means  of  making 
what  he  pleased  of  himself ;  for  his  father  having  died,  was  not 
long  survived  by  his  eldest  son,  an  arrant  fisher  and  fowler,  who 
departed  this  life,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  his  voca- 
tion, while  shooting  ducks  in  the  swamp  called  Kittlefitting- 
moss,  notwithstanding  his  having  drunk  a  bottle  of  brandy  that 
v«iry  night  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  his  stomach.  Jonathan, 
therefore,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  with  it  to  the  means  of 
subsisting  without  the  hated  drudgery  of  the  law.  His  wishes 
were  very  moderate ;  and  as  the  rent  of  his  small  property  rose 
with  the  improvement  of  the  country,  it  soon  greatly  exceeded 
his  wants  and  expenditure ;  and  though  too  indolent  to  make 
money,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  behold- 
:ng  it  accumulate.  The  burghers  of  the  town  near  which  he 
lived  regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  envy^  as  one  who  affected  to 
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diride  himself  from  their  rank  in  society,  and  whose  studies  an^ 
pleasures  seemed  to  them  alike  incomprehensible.  Still,  how* 
ever,  a  sort  of  hereditary  respect  for  the  Laird  of  Monkbains, 
augmented  by  the  knowledge  of  his  being  a  ready-money  man, 
kept  up  his  consequence  with  this  class  of  his  neighbors.  The 
country  gentlemen  were  generally  above  him  in  fortune,  and 
beneath  him  in  intellect,  and,  excepting  one  with  whom  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy,  had  little  intercourse  with  Mr.  Oldbuck 
of  Monkbams.  He  had  however,  the  usual  resources,  the 
company  of  the  clergyman,  and  of  the  doctor,  when  he  chose  to 
request  it,  and  also  his  own  pursuits  and  pleasures  being  in 
correspondence  with  most  of  the  virtuosi  of  hb  time,  who,  like 
himself,  measured  decayed  entrenchments,  made  plans  of  ruined 
castles,  read  illegible  inscriptions,  and  wrote  essays  on  medals 
in  the  proportion  of  twelve  pages  to  each  letter  of  the  legend. 
Some  habits  of  hasty  irritation  he  had  contracted,  partly,  it  was 
said  in  the  borough  of  Fairport,  from  an  early  disappointment 
in  love,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  commenced  misogynist,  as  he 
called  it,  but  yet  more  by  the  obsequious  attention  paid  to  him 
by  his  maiden  sister  and  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he  had  trained 
to  consider  him  as  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  whom  he 
used  to  boast  of  as  the  only  women  he  had  ever  seen  who  were 
well  broke  in  and  bitted  to  obedience ;  though,  it  must  be  owned, 
Miss  Grizzy  Oldbuck  was  sometimes  apt  to  gib  when  he  pulled 
the  reins  too  tight.  The  rest  of  his  character  must  be  gathered 
from  the  story,  and  we  dismiss  with  pleasure  the  tiresome  task 
of  recapitulation. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  actuated  by  the 
same  curiosity  which  his  fellow-traveller  had  entertained  on  his 
account,  made  some  advances,  which  his  age  and  station  enti- 
tled him  to  do  in  a  more  direct  manner,  towards  ascertaining 
the  name,  destination,  and  quality  of  his  young  companion. 

His  name,  the  young  gentleman  said,  was  Lovel. 

"  What  I  the  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog  ?  Was  he  de- 
scended from  King  Richard's  favorite  ?  " 

"  He  had  no  pretensions,"  he  said,  "  to  call  himself  a  whelp 
of  that  litter ;  his  father  was  a  north-of-England  gentleman* 
He  was  at  present  travelling  to  Fairport  (the  town  near  to  which 
Monkbams  was  situated),  and,  if  he  found  the  place  agreeable^ 
might  perhaps  remain  there  for  some  weeks." 

"  Was  Mr.  Level's  excursion  solely  for  pleasure  ? " 

•*  Not  entirely." 

"  Perhaps  on  business  with  some  of  tLe  commercial  people 
of  Fairport  ? '' 
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^  It  was  paitly  od  business,  but  had  no  reference  to  com* 
merce." 

Here  he  paused  ;  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  having  pushed  his  in* 
quiries  as  far  as  good  manners  permitted,  was  obliged  to  change 
the  conversation.  The  Antiquary,  though  by  no  means  an 
enemy  to  good  cheer,  was  a  determined  foe  to  all  unnecessary 
expense  on  a  journey ;  and  upon  his  companion  giving  a  hint 
concerning  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  he  drew  a  direful  picture  of  the 
mixture,  which,  he  said,  was  usually  sold  under  that  denomina- 
tion, and  affirming  that  a  little  punch  was  more  genuine  and 
better  suited  for  the  season,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell  to 
order  the  materials.  But  Mackitchinson  had,  in  his  own  mind, 
settled  their  beverage  otherwise,  and  appeared  bearing  in  his 
hand  an  immense  double  quart  bottle,  or  magnum,  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland,  covered  with  sawdust  and  cobwebs,  the  warrants 
of  its  antiquity. 

*' Punch  r'  said  he,  catching  that  generous  sound  as  he 
entered  the  parlor,  "  the  deil  a  drap  punch  ye'se  get  here  the 
day,  Monkbarns,  and  that  ye  may  lay  your  account  wi'." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  impudent  rascal  ?  " 

''  Ay,  ay,  it's  nae  matter  for  that — but  do  you  mind  Uie  trick 
ye  served  me  the  last  time  ye  were  here  ? " 

"I  trick  you?" 

"  Ay,  just  yoursell,  Monkbarns.  The  Laird  o'  Tamlowrlcv 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Grizzlecleuch,  and  Auld  Rossballoh,  and  tho 
3ailie,  were  just  setting  in  to  make  an  afternoon  o*t,  and  you, 
wi'  some  o'  your  auld-warld  stories,  that  the  mind  o'  man  canna 
resist,  whirrd  them  to  the  back  o*  beyont  to  look  at  the  auld 
Roman  camp — Ah,  sir!  "  turning  to  Lovel,  "  he  wad  wile  the 
bird  aff  the  tree  wi'  the  tales  he  tells  about  folk  lang  syne— 
and  did  not  I  lose  the  drinking  o'  sax  pints  o'  gude  claret,  for 
the  deil  ane  wad  hae  stirred  till  he  had  seen  that  out  at  the 
least?" 

"  D'ye  hear  the  impudent  scoundrel ! "  said  Monkbarns,  but 
laughing  at  the  same  time  ;  for  the  worthy  landlord,  as  he  used 
to  boast,  knew  the  measure  of  a  guest's  foot  as  well  as  e'er  a 
souter  on  this  side  Solway;  *' well,  well,  you  may  send  us  in  a 
bottle  of  port." 

"  Port !  na,  na  I  ye  maun  leave  port  and  punch  to  the  like 
o'  us,  it's  claret  that  s  fit  for  you  lairds ;  and,  I  dare  say,  nane 
of  the  folk  ye  speak  so  much  o'  ever  drank  either  of  the  twa." 

**  Do  you  hear  how  absolute  the  knave  is  ?  Well,  my  young 
friend,   we  must  for  once  prefer  the  Falemian  to  the  viA 
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The  ready  landlord  had  the  cork  instantly  extracted,  de- 
canted the  wine  into  a  vessel  of  suitable  capaciousness,  and,  • 
declaring  \t  perfumed \ht  very  room,  left  his  guests  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Mackitchinson's  wine  was  really  good,  and  had  its  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  elder  guest,  who  told  some  good  stories, 
cut  seme  sly  jokes,  and  at  length  entered  into  a  learned  discus- 
sion concerning  the  ancient  dramatists  ;  a  ground  on  which  he 
found  his  new  acquaintance  so  strong,  that  at  length  he  began 
to  suspect  he  had  made  them  his  professional  study.  ''A 
traveller  partly,  for  business  and  partly  for  pleasure  ? — Why, 
the  stage  partakes  of  both  ;  it  is  a  labor  to  the  performers,  and 
affords,  or  is  meant  to  afford,  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  He 
seems,  in  manner  and  rank,  above  the  class  of  young  men  who 
take  that  turn ;  but  I  remember  hearing  them  say,  that  the 
little  theatre  at  Fairport  was  to  open  with  the  performance  of 
a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 
—If  this  should  be  thee,  Lovel ! — Lovel  ?  yes,  Lovel  or  Bel- 
ville  are  just  the  names  which  youngsters  are  apt  to  assume  on 
•uch  occasions — on  my  life,  I  am  sorry  for  the  lad." 

iMr.  Oldbuck  was  habitually  parsimonious,  but  in  no  respects 
m^m ;  his  first  thought  was  to  save  his  fellow-traveller  any 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  entertainment,  which  he  supposed 
must  be  in  his  situation  more  or  less  inconvenient.  He  there- 
fore took  an  opportunity  of  settling  privately  with  Mr.  Mackitch- 
inson.  The  young  traveller  remonstrated  against  his  liberality, 
and  only  acquiesced  in  deference  to  his  years  and  respecta- 
bility. 

The  mutual  satisfaction  which  they  found  in  each  other's 
society  induced  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  propose,  and  Lovel  willingly 
to  accept,  a  scheme  for  travelling  together  to  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Mr.  Oldbuck  intimated  a  wish  to  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  hire  of  a  post-chaise,  saying,  that  a  proportional  quantity  of 
room  was  necessary  to  his  accommodation ;  but  this  Mr.  Lovel 
resolutely  declined.  Their  expense  then  was  mutual,  unless 
when  Lovel  occasionally  slipt  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  a 
growling  postilion  ;  for  Oldbuck,  tenacious  of  ancient  customs, 
never  extended  his  guerdon  beyond  eighteen-pence  a  stage.  In 
this  manner  they  travelled,  until  they  arrived  at  Fairport  * 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

Lovel  probably  expected  that  his  travelling  companion 
would  have  invited  him  to  dinner  on  his  arrival ;  but  his  con« 

•  pT»e  "FainxjTt  **  of  this  nore!  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  town  of  Arbroath,  in   fof 
iMshira  and  **  Musselo^g,'*  /ak^  to  the  nshiog  TQlage  of  Auchmathie,  in  the  aaine  covnty.] 
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fciousness  of  a  want  of  ready  preparation  for  unexpected 
guests,  and  perhaps  some  other  reasons,  prevented  Oldbuck 
from  paying  him  that  attention.  He  only  begged  to  see  him  as 
early  as  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  in  a  forenoon, 
recommended  him  to  a  widow  who  had  apartments  to  let,  and 
to  a  person  who  kept  a  decent  ordinary ;  cautioning  both  of 
them  apart  that  he  only  knew  Mr.  Lovel  as  a  pleasant  com- 
panion in  a  post-chaise,  and  did  not  mean  to  guarantee  any 
bills  which  he  might  contract  while  residing  at  Fairport.  The 
young  gentleman^s  figure  and  manners,  not  to  mention  a  well 
furnished  trunk,  which  soon  arrived  by  sea,  to  his  address  at 
Fairport,  probably  went  as  far  in  his  favor  as  the  limited  recom- 
mendation of  his  fellow-traveller. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 


He  had  a  routh  o*  auld  nick-nacketi« 
Rusty  aim  caps,  and  jingling-jackets, 
Would  held  the  Loudons  three  in  tacketi, 

A  towmond  gude  ; 
And  parritch-patsy  and  auld  saut-backets, 

Afore  the  flude. 

BUKMS. 


After  he  had  settled  himself  in  his  new  apartments  at  Fair- 
port,  Mr.  Lovel  bethought  him  of  paying  the  requested  visit  to 
his  fellow-traveller.  He  did  not  make  it  earlier,  because,  with 
all  the  old  gentleman's  good-humor  and  information,  there  had 
sometimes  glanced  forth  in  his  language  and  manner  towards 
him  an  air  of  superiority,  which  his  companion  considered  as 
being  fully  beyond  what  the  difference  of  age  warranted.  He 
therefore  waited  the  arrival  of  his  baggage  from  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  arrange  his  dress  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  make  his  exterior  corresponding  to  the  rank  in  society 
which  h^upposed  or  felt  himself  entitled  to  hold. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival,  that,  having  made  the 
necessary  inquiries  concerning  the  road,  he  went  forth  to  pay 
his  respects  at  Monkbams.  A  footpath  leading  over  a  heathy 
hill,  and  through  two  or  three  meadows,  conducted  him  to  this 
mansion,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  afore- 
said, and  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the  bay  and  shipping 
Secluded  from  the   town  by  the  rising  ground^  which  also 
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screened  it  from  the  north-west  wind,  the  house  had  a  solitary 
and  sheltered  appearance.  The  exterior  had  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  was  an  irregular  old-fashioned  building,  some  part 
of  which  had  belonged  to  a  grange,  or  solitary  farm-house,  in- 
habited by  the  bailiff,  or  steward,  of  the  monastery,  when  the 
place  was  in  possession  of  the  monks.  It  was  here  that  the 
community  stored  up  the  grain,  which  they  received  as  ground- 
rent  from  their  vassals ;  for,  with  the  prudence  belonging  to  their 
order,all  their  conventional  revenues  were  made  payable  in  kind, 
and  hence,  as  the  present  proprietor  loved  to  tell,  came  the  name 
of  Monkbams.  To  the  remains  of  the  bailifTs  house,  the  suc- 
ceeding lay  inhabitants  had  made  various  additions  in  propor- 
tion to  the  accommodation  required  by  their  families  ;  and,  as 
this  was  done  with  an  equal  contempt  of  convenience  within 
and  architectural  regularity  without,  the  whole  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hamlet  which  had  suddenly  stood  still  when  in  the 
act  of  leading  down  one  of  Amphion's,  or  Orpheus*s,  country 
dances.  It  was  surrounded  by  tall  clipped  hedges  of  yew  and 
holly,  some  of  which  still  exhibited  the  skill  of  the  topiarian 
artist,*  and  presented  curious  arm-chairs,  towers,  and  the 
figures  of  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  taste  of  Mr. 
Oldbuck  did  not  disturb  these  monuments  of  an  art  now  un- 
known, and  he  was  the  less  tempted  so  to  do,  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  gardener.  One  tall 
embowering  holly  was,  however,  sacred  from  the  shears  ;  and, 
on  a  garden  seat  beneath  its  shade,  Lovel  beheld  his  old  friend 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side,  busily  employed 
in  perusing  the  London  Chronicle,  soothed  by  tne  summer- 
breeze  through  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  distant  dash  of  the 
waves  as  they,  rippled  upon  the  sand. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  immediately  rose,  and  advanced  to  greet  his 
travelling  acquaintance  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  "  By 
my  faith,"  said  he,  "  I  began  to  think  you  had  changed  your 
mind,  and  found  the  stupid  people  of  Fairport  so  tiresome,  that 
you  judged  them  unworthy  of  your  talents,  and  had  taken 
French  leave,  as  my  old  friend  and  brother-antiquary  Mac- 
Cribb  did,  when  he  went  off  with  one  of  my  Syrian  n#aals." 

"  I  hope,  my  good  sir,  I  should  have  fallen  under  no  such 
imputation." 

"  Quite  as  bad,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  had  stolen  yourself 
away  without  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  I 
had  rather  you  had  taken  my   copper  Otho  himself. — But 

*  Art  Tofiaria^  the  art  of  dipping  yew-hedges  into  fantastic  figvm.    A  Latin  poMi^ 
•ntiUed  ^r<  fopiariat  coatmins  a  curious  aocouot  of  the  process. 
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come,  let  me  show  you  the  way  into  mv  sanctum  samtorum-^ 
my  cell  I  may  call  it,  for,  except  two  idle  hussies  of  woman- 
kind," (by  this  contemptuous  phrase,  borrowed  from  his 
brother-antiquary,  the  cynic  Anthony  a-Wood,  Mr.  Oldbuck 
was  used  to  denote  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  his  sister  and 
niece  in  particular),  "  that,  on  some  idle  pretext  of  relation- 
ship, have  established  themselves  in  my  premises,  I  live  here 
as  much  a  Coenobite  as  my  predecessor,  John  o'  the  Girnell, 
whose  grave  I  will  show  you  by  and  by." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  gentleman  led  the  way  through  a 
low  door  ;  but  before  entrance,  suddenly  stopped  snort  to  point 
out  some  vestiges  of  what  he  called  an  inscription,  and,  shak- 
ing his  head  as  he  pronounced  it  totally  illegible,  "  Ah  !  if  you 
but  knew,  Mr.  Lovel,  the  time  and  trouble  that  these  moulder- 
ing traces  of  letters  have  cost  me  !  No  mother  ever  travailed 
so  for  a  child — and  all  to  no  purpose — although  I  am  almost 
positive  that  these  two  last  marks  imply  the  figures,  or  letters, 
L  V,  and  may  give  us  a  good  guess  at  the  real  date  of  the 
building,  since  we  know,  aliunde,  that  it  was  founded  by  Abbot 
Waldimir  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — and,  I 
profess,  I  think  that  centre  ornament  might  be  made  out  by 
better  eyes  than  mine. 

"  I  think,"  answered  Lovel,  willing  to  humor  the  old  man, 
"  it  has  something  the  appearance  of  a  mitre." 

"  I  protest  you  are  right !  you  are  right  1  it  never  struck 
me  before — see  what  it  is  to  have  younger  eyes — A  mitre — a 
mitre — it  corresponds  in  every  respect." 

The  resemblance  was  not  much  nearer  than  that  of  Polo- 
nius's  cloud  to  a  whale,  or  an  owzel ;  it  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  set  the  Antiquary's  brains  to  work.  **  A  mitre,  my  dear  sir," 
continued  he,  as  he  led  the  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  incon- 
venient and  dark  passages,  and  accompanied  his  disquisition 
with  certain  necessary  cautions  to  his  guest — "  A  mitre,  my 
dear  sir,  will  suit  our  abbot  as  well  as  a  bishop— he  was  a 
mitred  abbot,  and  at  the  very  top  of  the  roll — take  care  of 
these  three  steps — I  know  Mac-Cribb  denies  this,  but  it  is  as 
certain  as  that  he  took  away  my  Antigonus,  no  leave  asked — 
you'll  see  the  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Trotcosey,  Abbas  Trolto- 
cosUnsis,  at  the  head  of  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries — there  is  ver)'  little  light  here,  and  these 
cursed  womankind  always  leave  their  tubs  in  the  passage — now 
take  care  of  the  corner — ascend  twelve  steps,  and  ye  are  safe  I " 

Mr.  Oldbuck  had  by  this  time  attained  the  top  of  the  wind* 
ing  stair  which  led  to  his  own  apartment,  and  opening  a  doo^ 
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and  pushing  aside  a  piece  of  tapestry  with  which  it  was  covered^ 
his  first  exclamation  was,  "  What  are  you  about  here,  yoc 
sluts?"  A  dirty  barefooted  chambermaid  threw  down  her 
duster,  detected  in  the  heinous  fact  of  arranging  the  sanctum 
sanctorum^  and  fled  out  of  an  opposite  door  from  the  face  of 
her  incensed  master.  A  genteel-looking  young  woman,  who 
was  superintending  the  operation,  stood  her  ground,  but  with 
some  timidity, 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  your  room  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  just 
came  to  see  that  Jenny  laid  everything  down  where  she  took  it 
up." 

"  And  how  dare  you,  or  Jenny  either,  presume  to  meddle 
with  my  private  matters  ?  "  (Mr.  Oldbuck  hated  puffing  to  rights 
as  much  as  Dr,  Orkbome,  or  any  other  professed  student.) 
**  Go,  sew  your  sampler,  you  monkey,  and  do  not  let  me  find 
you  here  again,  as  you  valu«»  your  ears. — I  assure  you,  Mr, 
Lovel,  that  the  last  inroad  of  these  pretended  friends  to  clean- 
liness was  almost  as  fatal  to  my,  collection  as  Hudibras's  visit 
to  that  of  Sidrophel ;  and  I  have  ever  since  missed 

My  copperplate,  with  almanacks 
Engraved  upon't  and  other  knacks ; 
My  moon-dial,  with  Napier's  bones, 
And  several  constellation  stones ; 
My  flea,  my  morpeon,  and  punaise, 
I  purchased  for  my  proper  ease. 

And  so  forth,  as  old  Butler  has  it." 

The  young  lady,  after  curtseying  to  Lovel,  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  make  her  escape  during  this  enumeration  of 
losses.  **  You'll  be  poisoned  here  with  the  volumes  of  dust 
they  have  raised,"  continued  the  Antiquary;  "but  I  assure 
you  the  dust  was  very  ancient,  peaceful,  quiet  dust,  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  would  have  remained  so  for  a  hundred  years, 
had  not  these  gypsies  disturbed  it,  as  they  do  everything  else 
in  the  world." 

It  was  indeed  some  time  before  Lovel  could,  through  the 
thick  atmosphere,  perceive  in  what  sort  of  den  his  friend  had 
constructed  his  retreat.  I  was  a  lofty  room  of  middling  size, 
obscurely  lighted  by  high  narrow  latticed  windows.  One  end 
was  entirely  occupied  by  book-shelves,  greatly  too  limited  in 
space  for  the  number  of  volumes  placed  upon  them,  which 
were,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  ranks  of  two  or  three  files  deep, 
while  numberless  others  littered  the  floor  and  the  tables,  amid 
a  chaos  of  maps,  engravings,  scraps  of  parchment,  bundles  of 
puperi,  pieces  of  old  armor,  swords,  dirks,  helmets,  and  Higb» 
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land  targets.  Behind  Mr.  Oldbuck's  seat  (which  was  an  an- 
cient leathern-covered  easy-chair,  worn  smooth  by  constant 
use)  was  a  huge  oaken  cabinet,  decorated  at  each  comer  with 
Dutch  cherubs,  having  their  little  duck-wings  displayed,  and 
great  jolter-headed  visages  placed  between  them.  The  top  of 
this  cabinet  was  covered  with  busts,  and  Roman  lamps  and 
paterae,  intermingled  with  one  or  two  bronze  figures.  The  walls 
of  the  apartment  were  partly  clothed  with  grim  old  tapestry, 
representing  the  memorable  story  of  Sir  Gawaine's  wedding, 
in  which  full  justice  was  done  to  the  ugliness  of  the  Lothely 
Lady ;  although,  to  judge  from  his  own  looks,  the  gentle  knight 
had  less  reason  to  be  disgusted  with  the  match  on  account  of 
disparity  of  outward  favor,  than  the  romancer  has  given  us  to 
understand.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  panelled,  or  wain- 
scotted,  with  black  oak,  against  which  hung  two  or  three  por- 
traits in  armor,  being  characters  in  Scottish  history,  favorites 
of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  as  many  in  tie-wigs  and  laced  coats,  star- 
ing representatives  of  his  own  ancestors.  A  large  old-fashioned 
oaken  table  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  papers,  parch- 
ments, books,  and  nondescript  trinkets  and  gewgaws,  which 
seemed  to  have  little  to  recommend  them,  besides  rust  and  the 
antiquity  which  it  indicates.  In  the  midst  of  this  wreck  of  an- 
cient books  and  utensils,  with  a  gravity  equal  to  Marius  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  sat  a  large  black  cat,  which,  to  a  super- 
stitious eye,  might  have  presented  the  genius  loci^  the  tutelar 
demon  of  the  apartment.  The  floor,  as  well  as  the  table  and 
chairs,  was  overflowed  by  the  same  mare  magnum  oi  miscellane* 
ous  trumpery,  where  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  find 
any  individual  article  wanted,  as  to  put  it  to  any  use  when  dis« 
covered. 

Amid  this  medley,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  one's  way 
to  a  chair,  without  stumbling  over  a  prostrate  folio,  or  the  still 
more  awkward  mischance  of  overturning  some  piece  of  Roman 
or  ancient  British  pottery.  And,  when  the  chair  was  attained, 
it  had  to  be  disencumbered,  with  a  careful  hand,  of  engravings 
which  might  have  received  damage,  and  of  antique  spurs  and 
buckles,  which  would  certainly  have  occasioned  it  to  any  sudden 
occupant.  Of  this  the  Antiquary  made  Lovel  particularly 
aware,  adding,  that  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Heavysterne 
from  the  Low  Countries,  had  sustained  much  injury  by  sitting 
down  suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three  ancient  calthrops,  or 
craw-taeSy  which  had  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  bog  near  Ban- 
nockbum,  and  which,  dispersed  by  Robert  Bruce  to  lacerate 
the  feet  of  the  English  chargers,  came  thus  in  process  of 
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time  to  endamage  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned  profess6r  of 
Utrecht 

Having  at  length  fairly  settled  himself,  and  being  nothing 
loath  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  strange  objects  around 
him,  which  his  host  was  equally  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
explain,  Lovel  was  introduced  to  a  large  club,  or  bludgeon, 
with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  it,  which,  it  seems,  had  been 
lately  found  in  a  held  on  the  Monkbarns  property,  adjacent  to 
an  old  bur)-ing-ground.  It  had  mightily  the  air  of  such  a  stick 
as  the  Highland  reapers  use  to  walk  with  on  their  annual  pere- 
grinations from  their  mountains ;  but  Mx.  Oldbuck  was  strongly 
tempted  to  believe,  that,  as  its  shape  was  singular,  it  might 
have  been  one  of  the  clubs  with  which  the  monks  armed  their 
peasants  in  lieu  of  more  martial  weapons, — whence,  he  observed, 
the  villains  were  called  Cotve-carles^  or  Kollhkerls^  that  is,  Claih 
igeri^  or  club-bearers.  For  the  truth  of  this  custom,  he  quoted 
the  chronicle  of  Antwerp  and  that  of  St.  Martin  ;  against  which 
authorities  Lovel  had  nothing  to  oppose,  having  never  heard 
of  them  till  that  moment. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  next  exhibited  thumb-screws,  which  had  given 
the  Covenanters  of  former  days  the  cramp  in  their  joints,  and 
a  collar  with  the  name  of  a  fellow  convicted  of  theft,  whose 
services,  as  the  inscription  bore,  had  been  adjudged  to  a  neigh- 
boring baron,  in  lieu  of  the  modem  Scottish  punishment,  which, 
as  Oldbuck  said,  sends  such  culprits  to  enrich  England  by  their 
labor,  and  themselves  by  their  dexterity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  other  curiosities  which  he  showed , — but  it  was  chiefly 
upon  his  books  that  he  prided  himself,  repeating,  with  a  com- 
placent air,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  crowded  and  dusty  shelvesi 
the  verses  of  old  Chaucer — 

For  he  would  rather  have,  at  his  bed-head, 
A  twenty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red» 
Of  Aristotle,  or  his  philosophy, 
Than  robes  rich,  rebeck,  or  saltery. 

This  pithy  motto  he  delivered,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving 
each  guttural  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now 
forgotten  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  realm. 

The  collection  was  indeed  a  curious  one,  and  might  well  be 
envied  by  an  amateur.  Yet  it  was  not  collected  at  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  modern  times,  which  are  sufficient  to  have  ap- 
palled the  most  determined  as  well  as  earliest  bibliomaniac 
upon  record,  whom  we  take  to  have  been  none  else  than  the 
renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  as,  among  other  slight 
indications  of  an  infirm  understanding,  he  is  stated,. by  hit 
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veracious  historian,  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  to  have  exchanged 
fields  and  farms  for  folios  and  quartos  of  chivalry.  In  this 
species  of  exploit,  the  good  knight-errant  has  been  imitated  by 
lords,  knights,  and  squires  of  our  own  day,  though  we  have  not 
et  heard  of  any  that  has  mistaken  an  inn  for  a  castle,  or  laid 
is  lance  in  rest  against  a  windmill.  Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not 
follow  these  collectors  in  such  excess  of  expenditure;  but, 
taking  a  pleasure  in  the  personal  labor  of  forming  his  library, 
saved  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  his  tinw  and  toil.  He  was 
no  encourager  of  that  ingenious  race  of  peripatetic  middle-men, 
who,  trafficking  between  the  obscure  keeper  of  a  stall  and  the 
eager  amateur,  make  their  profit  at  once  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  former,  and  the  dear-bought  skill  and  taste  of  the  latter. 
When  such  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  he  seldom  failed  to 
point  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  arrest  the  object  of  your 
curiosity  in  its  first  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favorite  story  of 
Snuffy  Davie  and  Caxton's  Game  at  Chess. — "  Davy  Wilson," 
he  said,  "  commonly  called  Snuffy  Davy,  from  his  inveterate 
addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very  prince  of  scouts  for 
searching  blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls  for  rare  volumes.  He 
had  the  scent  of  a  slow- hound,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog. 
He  would  detect  you  an  old  black-letter  ballad  among  the 
leaves  of  a  law-paper,  and  find  an  editio  princeps  under  the 
mask  of  a  school  Corderius.  Snuffy  Davv  bought  the  *  Game 
of  Chess,  1474,'  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  England,  from  a 
stall  in  Holland,  for  about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  our 
money.  He  sold  it  to  Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  many 
books  as  came  to  twenty  pounds  more.  Osborne  resold  this 
inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guineas.  At  Dr. 
Askew's  sale,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  "  this  inestimable  treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full  value, 
and  was  purchased  by  Royalty  itself  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  ! — Could  a  copy  now  occur.  Lord  only  knows," 
he  ejaculated,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  lif ted-up  hands — "  Lord 
only  knows  what  would  be  its  ransom ;  and  yet  it  was  origin- 
ally secured,  by  skill  and  research,  for  the  easy  equivalent  of 
twopence  sterling.*  Happy,  thrice  happy,  Snuffy  Davie ! — 
and  blessed' were  the  times  when  thy  industry  could  be  so  re- 
warded ! 

"  Even  I,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "though  far  inferior  in  industry 
and  discernment  and  presence  of  mind,  to  that  great  man,  can 
•how  you  a  few — ^a  very  few  things,  which  I  have  collected,  not 

*  This  bibliomaniacal  anecdote  it  liteially  true ;  and  David  IMniaoo,  tike  author  nead  b«| 
4lU  his  brethren  \A  Jae  Ruxbui^he  and  Baonatyne  Qoba,  was  a  real  personage. 
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by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy  man  might, — although,  at 
my  friend  Lucian  says,  he  might  chance  to  throw  away  his 
coin  only  to  illustrate  his  ignorance, — but  gained  in  a  manner 
that  shows  1  know  something  of  the  matter.  See  this  bundle 
of  ballads,  not  one  of  them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of  them 
an  hundred  years  older.  I  wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of 
these,  who  loved  them  better  than  her  psalm-book.  Tobacco, 
sir,  snuff,  and  the  Complete  Syren,*  were  the  equivalent !  For 
that  mutilated  copy  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the 
drinking  of  two  dozen  bottles  of  strong  ale  with  the  late  learned 
proprietor,  who,  in  gratitude,  bequeathed  it  to  me  by  his  last 
will.  These  little  Elzevirs  are  the  memoranda  and  trophies  of 
many  a  walk  by  night  and  morning  through  the  Cowgate,  the 
Canongate,  the  Bow,  St.  Mary's  Wynd, — wherever,  in  fine, 
there  were  to  be  found  brokers  and  trokers,  those  miscellaneous 
dealers  in  things  rare  and  curious.  How  often  have  I  stood 
haggling  on  a  halfpenny,  lest,  by  a  too  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  be  led  to  suspect  the  value  I 
set  upon  the  article ! — how  have  I  trembled,  lest  some  passing 
stranger  should  chop  in  between  me  and  the  prize,  and  regarded 
each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped  to  turn  over  the 
books  at  the  stall,  as  a  rival  amateur,  or  prowling  bookseller 
in  disguise  1 — And  then,  Mr.  Lovel,  the  sly  satisfaction  with 
which  one  pays  the  consideration,  and  pockets  the  article,  af- 
fecting a  cold  indifference,  while  the  hand  is  trembling  with 
pleasure ! — Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and  emu- 
lous rivals  by  showing  them  such  a  treasure  as  this  "  (display- 
.  ing  a  little  black  smoked  book  about  the  size  of  a  primer) ;  "  to 
enjoy  their  surprise  and  envy,  shrouding  meanwhile,  under  a 
veil  of  mysterious  consciousness,  our  own  superior  knowledge 
and  dexterity , — these,  my  young  friend,  these  are  the  white 
moments  of  life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pains,  and  sedulous 
attention,  which  our  profession,  above  all  others,  so  peculiarly 
demands ! " 

Lovel  was  not  a  little  amused  at  hearing  the  old  gentleman 
run  on  in  this  manner,  and  however  incapable  of  entering  into 
the  full  merits  of  what  he  beheld,  he  admired,  as  much  as  could 
have  been  expected,  the  various  treasures  which  Oldbuck  ex- 
hibited. Here  were  editions  esteemed  as  being  the  first,  and 
there  stood  those  scarcely  less  regarded  as  being  the  last  and 
best ;  here  was  a  book  valued  because  it  had  the  author's  final 
improvements,  and  there  another  which  (strange  to  tell  I)  was 
in  request  because  it  had  them  not.     One  was  precious  because 

*  [A  coUectioa  ul  bongs,  a4mo»  Lopdoo,  1739.  J 
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it  was  a  folio,  another  because  it  was  a  duodecimo ;  some  be< 
cause  they  were  tall,  some  because  they  were  short ;  the  merit 
of  this  lay  in  the  title-page — of  that  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  Finis.  There  was,  it  seemed,  no  peculiar 
distinction,  however  trifling  or  minute,  which  might  not  give 
value  to  a  volume,  providing  the  indispensable  quality  of  scar- 
city, or  rare  occurrence,  was  attached  to  it. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  was  the  original  broadside — the 
Dpng  Speech,  Bloody  Murder,  or  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Won- 
ders,— in  its  primary  tattered  guise,  as  it  was  hawked  through 
the  streets,  and  sold  for  the  cheap  and  easy  price  of  one 
penny,  though  now  worth  the  wei^^ht  of  that  penny  in  gold. 
On  these  the  Antiquary  dilated  with  transport,  and  read,  with 
a  rapturous  voice,  the  elaborate  titles,  which  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  the  contents  that  the  painted  signs  without  a 
showman's  booth  do  to  the  animals  within.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  for 
example,  piqued  himself  especially  in  possessing  an  unique 
broadside,  entitled  and  called  "  Strange  and  Wonderful  News 
from  Chipping-Norton,  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  of  certain 
dreadful  Apparitions  which  were  seen  in  the  Air  on  the  26th 
of  July,  16 10,  at  Half  an  Hour  after  Nine  o'clock  at  Noon,  and 
continued  till  Eleven,  in  which  Time  was  seen  Appearances  of 
several  flaming  Swords,  strange  Motions  of  the  superior  Orbs  ; 
with  the  unusual  Sparkling  of  the  Stars,  with  their  dreadful 
Continuations;  With  the  Account  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Heavens,  and  strange  Appearances  therein  disclosing  them- 
selves, with  several  other  prodigious  Circumstances  not  heard 
of  in  any  Age,  to  the  great  Amazement  of  the  Beholders,  as 
it  was  communicated  in  a  Letter  to  one  Mr.  Colley,  living  in 
West  Smithfield,  and  attested  by  Thomas  Brown,  Elizabeth 
Greenaway,  and  Anne  Gutheridge,  who  were  Spectators  of  the 
dreadful  Apparitions  :  And  if  any  one  would  be  further  satisfied 
of  the  Truth  of  this  Relation,  let  them  repair  to  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's at  the  Bear  Inn,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  they  may  be 
satisfied."  * 

"  You  laugh  at  this,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  collection, 
**  and  I  forgive  you.  I  do  acknowledge  that  the  charms  on 
which  we  dote  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  youth  as  those 
of  a  fair  lady ;  but  you  will  grow  wiser,  and  see  more  justly, 
when  you  come  to  wear  spectacles. — Yet  stay,  I  have  one 
piece  of  antiquity,  which  you,  perhaps,  will  prize  more  highly." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a 
bundle  of  keys,  then  pulled  aside  a  piece  of  the  tapestry  which 

•  Of  this  thrice  and  four  ttmeft  rare  broadside,  the  author  possesses  an  exemplar* 
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concealed  the  door  of  a  small  closet,  into  which  he  descended 
by  four  stone  steps,  and,  after  some  tinkling  among  bottles 
and  cans,  produced  two  long-stalked  wine-glasses  with  bell 
mouths,  such  as  are  seen  in  Teniers'  pieces,  and  a  small  bottle 
of  what  he  called  rich  racy  canary,  with  a  little  bit  of  diet  cake, 
on  a  small  silver  server  of  exquisite  old  workmanship.  "  I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  server,"  he  remarked,  "though  it  is  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  old  mad  Florentine,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  But,  Mr.  Lovel,  our  ancestors  drank  sack — ^you,  who 
admire  the  drama,  know  where  that's  to  be  found. — Here's 
success  to  your  exertions  at  Fairport,  sir  I " 

"  And  to  you,  sir,  and  an  ample  increase  to  your  treasure, 
with  no  more  trouble  on  your  part  than  is  just  necessary  to 
make  the  acquisitions  valuable." 

After  a  libation  so  suitable  to  the  amusement  in  which  thev 
had  been  engaged,  Lovel  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Old- 
buck  prepared  to  give  him  his  company  a  part  oi  the  way,  and 
show  him  something  worthy  of  his  curiosity  on  his  return  to 
Fairport 


CHAPTER  FOURTH, 

The  pawlde  a«1d  carle  cam  ower  the  lea, 
Wi*  inoaY  ^ood-e*coa  and  good-raorrom  to  me, 
Sasrins,  Kind  Sir.  for  jrour  courtc»j» 
WOl  ye  lodge  a  suly  puir  man  ? 

Tm  GABBKLDirsa  liA». 

Our  two  friends  moved  through  a  little  orchard,  where  the 
aged  apple-trees,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  showed,  as  is  usual  in 
the  neighborhood  of  monastic  buildings,  that  the  days  of  the 
monks  had  not  always  been  spent  in  indolence,  but  often 
dedicated  to  horticulture  and  gardening.  Mr.  Oldbuck  failed 
not  to  make  Lovel  remark,  that  the  planters  of  those  days  were 
possessed  of  the  modern  secret  of  preventing  the  roots  of  the 
fruit-trees  from  penetrating  the  till,  and  compelling  them  to 
spread  in  a  lateral  direction,  by  placing  paving-stones  beneath 
the  trees  when  first  planted,  so  as  to  interpose  between  their 
fibres  and  the  subsoil,  "  This  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  which 
was  blown  down  last  summer,  and  still,  though  half  reclined  on 
the  ground,  is  covered  with  fruit,  has  been,  as  you  may  see, 
accommodated  with  such  a  barrier  between  his  roots  and  the 
unkindly  till.  That  other  tree  has  a  story : — the  fruit  is  called 
the  Abbot's  Apple ;  the  lady  of  a  neighboring  baron  was  so 
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fond  dF  it,  that  she  would  often  pay  a  visit  to  Monkbams,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  gathering  it  from  the  tree.  The  husband, 
a  jealous  man,  belike,  suspected  that  a  taste  so  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  Mother  Eve  prognosticated  a  similar  fall.  As  the 
honor  of  a  noble  family  is  concerned,  I  will  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  only  that  the  lands  of  Lochard  and  Cringlecut  still 
pay  a  fine  of  six  bolls  of  barley  annually,  to  atone  the  guilt  of 
their  audacious  owner,  who  intruded  himself  and  his  worldly 
suspicions  upon  the  seclusion  of  the  Abbot  and  his  penitent.-^ 
Admire  the  little  belfry  rising  above  the  ivy-mantled  porch-^ 
there  was  here  a  hospUium^  hospitaU^  or  hospitamentum  (for 
it  is  written  all  these  various  ways  in  the  old  writings  and 
evidents),  in  which  the  monks  received  pilgrims.  I  know  out 
minister  has  said,  in  the  Statistical  Account,  that  the  hospitium 
was  situated  either  in  the  lands  of  Haltweary  or  upon  those  of 
Half-starvet ;  but  he  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Lovel — that  is  the  gate 
called  still  the  Palmer's  Port,  and  my  gardener  found  many 
hewn  stones,  when  he  was  trenching  the  ground  for  winter 
celery,  several  of  which  I  have  sent  as  specimens  to  my  learned 
friends,  and  to  the  various  antiquarian  societies  of  which  I  am 
an  unworthy  member.  But  I  will  say  no  more  at  present ;  I 
reserve  something  for  another  visit,  and  we  have  an  object  of 
real  curiosity  before  us." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  led  the  way  briskly  through 
one  or  two  rich  pasture-meadows,  to  an  open  heath  or  common, 
and  so  to  the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence.  *'  Here,"  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Lovel,  is  a  truly  remarkable  spot." 

'*  It  commands  a  fine  view,"  said  his  companion,  looking 
around  him. 

"True :  but  it  is  not  for  the  prospect  I  brought  you  hither; 
do  you  see  nothing  else  remarkable  ? — ^nothing  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ? "  ^ 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  do  see  something  like  a  ditch,  indistinctly 
marked." 

"  Indistinctly ! — pardon  me,  sir,  but  the  indistinctness  must 
be  in  your  powers  of  vision.  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly 
traced — a  proper  agger  or  vallum^  with  its  corresponding  ditch 
or  Jossa,  Indistinctly !  why,  Heaven  help  you,  the  lassie,  my 
niece,  as  light-headed  a  goose  as  womankind  affords,  saw  the 
traces  of  the  ditch  at  once.  Indistinct ! — why,  the  great  station 
at  Ardoch,  or  that  at  Burnswark  in  Annandale,  may  be  clearer, 
doubtless,  because  they  are  stative  forts,  whereas  this  was  only 
an  occasional  encampment.  Indistinct  I — why,  you  must  sup« 
pose  that  fools,  boors,  and  idiots,  have  ploughed  up  the  Un^ 
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and,  like  beasts  and  ignorant  savages,  have  thereby  obliterated 
two  sides  of  the  square,  and  greatly  injured  the  third ;  but  you 
see,  yourself,  the  fourth  side  is  quite  entire ! " 

Lovel  endeavored  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  away  his  ill- 
timed  phrase,  and  pleaded  his  inexperience.  But  he  was  not 
at  once  quite  successful.  His  first  expression  had  come  too 
frankly  and  naturally  not  to  alarm  the  Antiquary,  and  he  could 
not  easily  get  over  the  shock  it  had  given  him. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  continued  the  senior,  **  your  eyes  are  not 
inexperienced :  you  know  a  ditch  from  level  ground,  I  presume, 
when  you  see  them  ?  Indistinct !  why,  the  very  common  peo- 
ple, the  very  least  boy  that  can  herd  a  cow,  calls  it  the  Kaim 
of  Kinprunes  ;  and  if  that  does  not  imply  an  ancient  camp,  1 
am  ignorant  what  does." 

Lovel  having  again  acquiesced,  and  at  length  lulled  to  sleep 
the  irritated  and  suspicious  vanity  of  the  Antiquary,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  task  of  cicerone.  "  You  must  know,"  he  said, 
**  our  Scottish  antiquaries  have  been  greatly  divided  about  the 
local  situation  of  the  final  conflict  l^tween  Agricola  and  the 
Caledonians ;  some  contend  for  Ardoch  in  Strathallan,  some 
for  Innerpeffry,  some  for  the  Raedykes  in  the  Meams,  and 
some  are  for  carrying  the  scene  of  action  as  far  north  as  Blair 
in  Athole.  Now,  after  all  this  discussion,"  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  with  one  of  his  slyest  and  most  complacent  looks, 
**what  would  you  think,  Mr.  Lovel, — I  say,  what  would  you 
think, — if  the  memorable  scene  of  conflict  should  happen  to  be 
on  the  very  spot  called  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes,  the  property  of 
the  obscure  and  humble  individual  who  now  speaks  to  you  ? " 
Then,  having  paused  a  little,  to  suffer  his  guest  to  digest  a 
communication  so  important,  he  resumed  his  disquisition  in  a 
higher  tone.  **  Yes,  my  good  friend,  I  am  indeed  greatly  de- 
ceived if  this  place  does  not  correspond  with  all  the  marks  of 
that  celebrated  place  of  action.  It  was  near  to  the  Grampian 
mountains — lo  I  yonder  they  are,  mixing  and  contending  with 
the  sky  on  the  skirts  of  the  horizon  1  It  was  in  conspectu  dassis 
^n  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  would  any  admiral,  Roman 
or  British,  wish  a  fairer  bay  to  ride  in  than  that  on  your  right 
hand  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  blind  we^ professed  antiquaries 
sometimes  are  !  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Saunders  Gordon,  Gen- 
eral Roy,  Dr.  Stukely,— \why,  it  escaped  all  of  them.  I  was  un- 
willing to  say  a  word  aboiit  it  till  I  had  secured  the  ground,  for 
it  belonged  to  auld  Johnnie  Howie,  a  bonnet-laird  *  hard  by, 

•  A  boonet-Ulrd  algnlfiet  a  petty  proprietor,  wearing  the  dreM,  along  with  the  habits  il 
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and  many  a  communing  we  had  before  he  and  I  could  agree. 
At  length — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it — but  I  even  brought 
my  mind  to  give  acre  for  acre  of  my  good  corn-land  for  this 
barren  spot.  But  then  it  was  a  national  concern ;  and  when 
the  scene  of  so  celebrated  an  event  became  my  own,  I  was 
overpaid. — Whose  patriotism  would  not  grow  warmer,  as  old 
Johnson  says,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  ?  I  began  to  trench 
the  ground,  to  see  what  might  be  discovered ;  and  the  third 
day,  sir,  we  found  a  stone,  which  I  have  transported  to  Monk- 
bams,  in  order  to  have  the  sculpture  taken  off  with  plaster  of 
Paris;  it  bears  a  sacrificing  vessel,  and  the  letters  A.D.L.L. 
which  may  stand,  without  much  violence,  for  Agricola  Dicavii 
Libens  Lubms'^ 

"Certainly,  sir;  for  the  Dutch  Antiquaries  claim  Caligula 
as  the  founder  of  a  light-house,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
letters  C.C.P.F.,  which  they  interpret  Cains  Caligula  Fharum 
Fecitr 

"  True,  and  it  has  ever  been  recorded  as  a  sound  exposition.  , 
I  see  we  shall  make  something  of  you  even  before  you  wear 
spectacles,  notwithstanding  you   thought  the   traces  of  this 
beautiful  camp  indistinct  when  you  first  observed  them." 

"  In  time  sir,  and  by  good  instruction " 

"You  will  become 'more  apt — I  doubt  it  not  You  shall 
peruse,  upon  your  next  visit  to  Monkbams,  my  trivial  Essay 
upon  Castrametation,  with  some  particular  Remarks  upon  the 
Vestiges  of  Ancient  Fortifications  lately  discovered  by  the 
Author  at  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes.  I  think  I  have  pointed  out 
the  infallible  touchstone  of  supposed  antiquity.  I  premise  a 
few  general  rules  on  that  point,  on  the  nature,  namely,  of  the 
evidence  to  be  received  in  such  cases.  Meanwhile  be  pleased 
to  observe,  for  example,  that  I  could  press  into  my  service 
Claudian's  famous  line, 

Ille  Caledoniis  fK)suit  qui  cast  ra  pminis. 

'For pruinis^  though  interpreted  to  mean  hoa^ frosts^  to  which  I 
own  we  are  somewhat  subject  in  this  north-eastern  sea-coast, 
may  also  signify  a  locality,  namely,  Prunes  ;  the  Castra  Pruinis 
posita  would  therefore  be  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes.  But  I  waive 
this,  for  I  am  sensible  it  might  be  laid  hold  of  by  cavillers  as 
carrying  down  my  Castra  to  the  time  of  Theodosius,  sent  by 
Valentinian  into  Britain  as  late  as  the  year  367,  or  thereabout 
No,  my  good  friend,  I  appeal  to  people's  eye-sight  Is  not  here 
the  Decuman  gate  ?  and  there,  but  for  the  ravage  of  the  horrid 
plough,  as  a  learned  friend  calls  it,  would  be  the  Praetorian  gat«^ 
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On  the  left  hand  you  may  see  some  slight  restlges  of  ^tp&rlm 
sinistra^  and  on  the  right,  one  side  of  ^t  porta  dextra  vrellnigh 
entire.  Here,  then,  let  us  take  our  stand,  on  this  tumuluS) 
exhibiting  the  foundation  of  ruined  buildings, — the  central 
point — the pratorium,  doubtless,  of  the  camp.  From  this  place, 
now  scarce  to  be  distinguished  but  by  its  slight  elevation  and 
its  greener  turf  from  the  rest  of  the  fortification,  we  may  sup- 
pose Agricola  to  have  looked  forth  on  the  immense  army  of 
Caledonians,  occupying  the  declivities  of  yon  opposite  hill,— 
the  infantry  rising  rank  over  rank,  as  the  form  of  ground  dis- 
played their  array  to  its  utmost  advantage,— the  cavalry  and 
iovinarii^  by  which  I  understand  the  charioteers — another  guise 
of  folks  from  your  Bond  Street  four-in-hand  men,  I  Uow — 
scouring  the  more  level  space  below— 

See,  then,  Lovel — See 

See  that  huge  battle  moving  from  the  mountains 
Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragon  scales; — their  march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm — See  them,  and  view  tbem« 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more  I 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  is  probable — ^nay, 
it  is  nearly  certain,  that  Julius  Agricola  beheld  what  our 
Beaumont  has  so  admirably  described  I — From  this  very  Prae- 
torium " 

A  voice  from  behind  interrupted  his  ecstatic  description— 
•*  Pnetorian  here.  Praetorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o*t" 

Both  at  once  turned  round,  Lovel  with  surprise,  and  Oldbuck 
with  mingled  surprise  and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  inter- 
ruption. An  auditor  had  stolen  upon  them,  unseen  and  un- 
heard, amid  the  energy  of  the  Antiquary's  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion, and  the  attentive  civility  of  Lovel.  He  had  the  exterior 
appearance  of  a  mendicant.  A  slouched  hat  of  huge  dimen- 
sions ;  a  long  white  beard  which  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair ; 
an  aged  but  strongly  marked  and  expressive  countenance, 
hardened,  by  climate  and  exposure,  to  a  ri^ht  brick-dust  com- 
plexion ;  a  long  blue  gown,  with  a  pewter  badge  on  the  right 
arm  ;  two  or  three  wallets,  or  bags,  slung  across  his  shoulder, 
for  holding  the  different  kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  his 
charity  in  kind  from  those  who  were  but  a  degree  richer  than 
himself : — all  these  marked  at  once  a  beggar  by  profession,  and 
one  of  that  privileged  class  which  are  called  in  Scotland  the 
King's  Bedesmen,  or,  vulgarly,  Blue-Gowns. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  Edie  ?  "  said  Oldbuck,  hoping,  per- 
haps that  his  ears  had  betrayed  their  duty^-'*  what  were  yoa 
qieaking  about  ?  '* 
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'*  About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honor,"  answered  the  u* 
daunted  Edie  ;  "  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

"  The  devil  you  do !  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  be- 
fore you  were  born,  and  will  be  after  you  are  hanged,  man  I  " 

"  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  mind 
the  bigging  o't." 

"  You — ^you — you — y*  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  be- 
tween confusion  and  anger,  "  you  strolling  old  vagabond,  what 
the  devil  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"  Ou,  I  ken  this  about  it,  Monkbams — and  what  profit  have 
I  for  telling  ye  a  lie  ? — I  just  ken  this  about  it,  that  about 
twenty  years  syne,  I,  and  a  wheen  hallenshakers  like  mysell,  and 
the  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dike  that  gaes  down  the 
loaning,  and  twa  or  three  herds  maybe,  just  set  to  wark,  and 
built  this  bit  thing  here  that  ye  ca*  the — the— Praetorian,  and 
ft'  just  for  a  bield  at  auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithe 

Be-down  wi'  had  in't,  some  sair  rainy  weather.  Mair  by  token, 
onkbams,  if  ye  howk  up  the  bourock,  as  ye  seem  to  have  be- 
gun, ye'll  find,  if  ye  hae  not  fund  it  already,  a  stane  that  ane  o* 
the  mason-callants  cut  a  ladle  on  to  have  a  bourd  at  the  bride* 
groom,  and  he  put  four  letters  on*t,  that's  A.D.L.L. — Aiken 
Drum's  Lang  Ladle — for  Aiken  was  ane  o'  the  kale-suppers  o' 
Fife." 

**  This,"  thought  Lovel  to  himself,  "  is  a  famous  counter- 
part to  the  story  oiKeip  on  this  syde,^^  ♦  He  then  ventured  to 
steal  a  glance  at  our  Antiquary,  but  quickly  withdrew  it  in  sheer 
compassion.  For,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  beheld  the 
visage  of  a  damsel  of  sixteen,  whose  romance  of  true  love  has 
been  blown  up  by  an  untimely  discovery,  or  of  a  child  of  ten 
jrears,  whose  castle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  by  a  mali- 
cious companion,  I  can  safely  aver  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Old- 
buck  of  Monkbams  looked  neither  more  wise  nor  less  discon- 
certed. 

"There  is  some  mistake  about  this,"  he  said  abruptly  turn- 
ing away  from  the  mendicant. 

"  Deil  a  bit  on  my  side  o'  the  wa',"  answered  the  sturdy 
beggar ;  "  I  never  deal  in  mistakes,  they  aye  bring  mischances, 
— ^Now,  Monkbams,  that  young  gentleman,  that's  wi'  your 
honor,  thinks  little  of  a  carle  like  me  ;  and  yet.  Til  wager  Til 
tell  him  whar  he  was  yestreen  at  the  gloaming,  only  he  maybe 
wadna  like  to  hae't  spoken  o'  in  company.' 

Lovel's  soul  mshed  to  his  cheeks,  with  the  vivid  blush  of 
two-and-twenty. 

*  I8«e  The  TVcmi  tmd  Caumtiy  Magmzim  for  1771,  p.  S95<] 
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"  Never  mind  the  old  rogue,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  "  don't 
suppose  I  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your  profession  ;  they  are 
only  prejudiced  fools  and  coxcombs  that  do  so.  You  remember 
what  old  Tully  says  in  his  oxdXxoti,  pro  Archia  poeta^  concerning 
one  of  your  confraternity — ^uis  nostrum  tarn  animo  agresH  at 
duro  fuit — ut — ut — I  forget  the  Latin — the  meaning  is,  which 
of  us  was  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  remain  unmoved  at  the 
death  of  the  great  Roscius,  whose  advanced  age  was  so  far  from 
preparing  us  for  his  death,  that  we  rather  hoped  one  so  graceful, 
so  excellent  in  his  art,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  common 
lot  of  mortality  ?  So  the  Prince  of  Orators  spoke  of  the  stage 
and  its  professors." 

The  words  of  the  old  man  fell  upon  Lovel's  ears,  but  with- 
out conveying  any  precise  idea  to  his  mind,  which  was  then 
occupied  in  thinking  by  what  means  the  old  beggar,  who  still 
continued  to  regard  him  with  a  countenance  provokingly  sly 
and  intelligent,  had  contrived  to  thrust  himself  into  any  knowl- 
edge of  his  aifairs.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  as  the 
readiest  mode  of  intimating  his  desire  of  secrecy,  and  securing 
the  concurrence  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed  \  and  while 
he  bestowed  on  him  an  alms,  the  amount  of  which  rather  bore 
proportion  to  his  fears  than  to  his  charity,  looked  at  him  with 
a  marked  expression,  which  the  mendicant,  a  physiognomist  by 
profession,  seemed  perfectly  to  understand. — "  Nevermind  me, 
sir — I  am  no  tale-pyet ;  but  there  are  mair  een  in  the  xi^arld 
than  mine,"  answered  he  as  he  pocketed  Lovel's  bounty,  but  in 
a  tone  to  be  heard  by  him  alone,  and  with  an  expression  which 
amply  filled  up  what  was  left  unspoken.  Then  turning  to  Old- 
buck — "  I  am  awa'  to  the  manse,  your  honor.  Has  your  honor 
ony  word  there,  or  to  Sir  Arthur,  for  I'll  come  in  by  Knock  win- 
nock  Castle  again  e'en  ?  " 

Oldbuck  started  as  from  a  dream ;  and,  in  a  hurried  tone, 
where  vexation  strove  with  a  wish  to  conceal  it,  paying,  at  the 
same  time,  a  tribute  to  Edie's  smooth,  greasy,  unlined  hat,  he 
said,  "  Go  down,  go  down  to  Monkbarns — let  them  give  you 
some  dinner — Or  stay ;  if  you  do  go  to  the  manse,  or  to  Knock- 
winnock,  ye  need  say  nothing  about  that  foolish  story  of  yours,** 

"  Who,  I  ?  "  said  the  mendicant — "  Lord  bless  your  honor, 
naebody  sail  ken  a  word  about  it  frae  me,  mair  than  if  the  bit 
bourock  had  been  there  since  Noah's  flood.  But,  Lord,  they 
tell  me  your  honor  has  gien  Johnnie  Howie  acre  for  acre  of  the 
laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery  knowe !  Now,  if  he  has  really 
imposed  the  bourock  on  ye  for  an  ancient  wark,  it's  my  real 
opinion  the  bargain  will  never  baud  gude,  if  you  would  just 
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bring  down  yonr  heart  to  try  it  at  the  law,  and  say  that  he 
b^uiled  ye." 

*'  Provoking  scoundrel !  "  muttered  the  indignant  Antiquaiy 
between  his  teeth, — "  I'll  have  the  hangman's  lash  and  his  bacic 
acquainted  for  this."  And  then,  in  a  louder  tone, — "  Never 
mind,  Edie —  it  is  all  a  mistake." 

"Troth,  I  am  thinking  sae,"  continued  his  tormentor,  who 
seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  rubbing  the  galled  wound,  "  troth, 
I  aye  thought  sae  ;  and  it's  no  sae  lang  since  I  said  to  Luckie 
Gemmels,  *  Never  think  you,  luckie,'  said  I,  *  that  his  honor 
Monkbarns  would  hae  done  sic  a  daft-like  thing  as  to  gie 
grund  weel  worth  hfty  shillings  an  acre,  for  a  mailing  that 
would  be  dear  o'  a  pund  Scots.  Na,  na,'  quo'  I,  *  depend  upon't 
the  laird's  been  imposed  upon  wi'  that  wily  do-little  deevil, 
Johnnie  Howie.'  *  But  Lord  baud  a  care  o'  us,  sirs,  how  can 
that  be,'  quo'  she  again,  'when  the  laird's  sae  book-learned, 
there's  no  the  like  o'  him  in  the  country  side,  and  Johnnie 
Howie  has  hardly  sense  eneugh  to  ca*  the  cows  out  o'  his  kale- 
yard ? '  *  Aweel,'  aweel,'  quo'  I,  '  but  ye'll  hear  he's  circum- 
vented him  with  some  of  his  auld-warld  stories,' — for  ye  ken, 
laird,  yon  other  lime  about  the  bodle  that  ye  thought  was  an 
auld  coin " 

"  Go  to  the  devil  1 "  said  Oldbuck  ;  and  then  in  a  more  mild 
tone  as  one  that  was  conscious  his  reputation  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  his  antagonist,  he  added — "  Away  with  you  down  to  Monk- 
bams,  and  when  I  come  back,  I'll  send  ye  a  bottle  of  ale  to  the 
kitchen." 

"  Heaven  reward  your  honor  I "  This  was  uttered  with  the 
true  mendicant  whine,  as,  setting  his  pike-staff  before  him,  he 
began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Monkbarns. — **  But  did  your 
honor,"  turning  round,  **  ever  get  back  the  siller  ye  gae  to  the 
travelling  packman  for  the  bodle  ? " 

**  Curse  thee,  go  about  thy  business  1 " 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  sir,  God  bless  your  honor  I  I  hope  ye'll  ding 
Johnnie  Howie  yet,  and  that  I'll  live  to  see  it."  And  so  saying, 
the  old  beggar  moved  off,  relieving  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  recollections 
which  were  anything  rather  than  agreeable. 

'*  Who  is  this  familiar  old  gentleman  ? "  said  Lovel,  when  the 
mendicant  was  out  of  hearing. 

•*  O,  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  country — I  have  been  always 
against  poor's-rates  and  a  work-house — I  think  I'll  vote  fot 
them  now,  to  have  that  scoundrel  shut  up.  O,  your  old- 
remembered  guest  of  a  beggar  becomes  as  well  acquainted  with 
you  as  he  b  with  his  dish — as  intimate  as  one  of  the  beasts 
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fiutiiKaf  to  mSin  which  signify  love,  and  with  wfaidi  his  owtf 
trade  is  especially  conversant.  Who  is  he  ? — ^why  be  has  gone 
the  vole — has  been  soldier,  ballad-singer,  travelling  tinker,  and 
b  now  a  beggar.  He  is  spoiled  by  our  foolish  gentry,  who 
laugh  at  his  jokes,  and  rehearse  £die  Ochiltree's  good  things  as 
regularly  as  Joe  Miller's." 

**  Why,  he  uses  freedom  apparently,  which  is  the  soul  of  wit,** 
answered  Lovel. 

"  O  ay,  freedom  enough,"  said  the  Antiquary  ;  **  he  generally 
invents  some  damned  improbable  lie  or  another  to  provoke  you^ 
like  that  nonsense  he  talked  just  now — not  that  I'll  publish  my 
tract  till  I  have  examined  the  thing  to  the  bottom." 

"  In  England,"  said  Lovel,  **  such  a  medicant  would  get  a 
speedy  check." 

"Yes,  your  churchwardens  and  dog-whips  would  make 
slender  allowances  for  his  vein  of  humor!  But  here,  curse 
him!  he  is  a  sort  of  privileged  nuisance — one  of  the  last 
specimens  of  the  old  fashioned  Scottish  mendicant,  who  kept 
bis  rounds  within  a  particular  space,  and  was  the  news-carrier, 
the  minstrel,  and  sometimes  the  historian  of  the  district. 
That  rascal,  now,  knows  more  old  ballads  and  traditions 
than  any  other  man  in  this  and  the  four  next  parishes.  And 
after  all,"  continued  he,  softening  as  be  went  on  describing 
Edie's  good  gifts,  "  the  dog  has  some  good  humor.  He  has 
borne  his  hard  fate  with  unbroken  spirits,  and  it's  cruel  to  deny 
him  the  comfort  of  a  laugh  at  his  betters.  The  pleasure  of 
having  quizzed  me,  as  you  gay  folk  would  call  it,  will  be  meat 
and  drink  to  him  for  a  day  or  two.  But  I  must  go  back  and 
look  after  him,  or  he  will  spread  his  d— d  nonsensical  storj 
over  half  the  country."  ♦ 

So  saying  our  heroes  parted,  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  return  to  his 
hospitium  at  Monkbams,  and  Lovel  to  pursue  his  way  to  Fair- 
port,  where  he  arrived  without  farther  adventure. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


Latmceht  G0U0,    Mark  me  now:  Now  will  I  raise  the  waters. 

Mbmchant  op  Vbnicb. 

The  theatre  at  Fairport  had  opened,  but  no  Mr.  Lovel 
Mf^ared  on  the  boards,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  habits 

•  Note  C    PraBtorioni. 
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or  deportment  of  the  young  gentleman  so  named,  which  author* 
bed  Mr.  Oldbuck's  conjecture  that  his  fellow-traveller  was  a 
candidate  for  the  public  favor.  Regular  were  the  Antiquary's 
inquiries  at  an  old-fashioned  barber  who  dressed  the  only  three 
wigs  in  the  parish  which,  in  defiance  of  taxes  and  times,  were 
Btill  subjected  to  the  operation  of  powdering  and  frizzling,  and 
who  for  that  purpose  divided  his  time  among  the  three  employers 
whom  fashion  had  yet  left  him  ;  regular,  I  say,  were  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  inquiries  at  this  personage  concerning  the  news  of  the 
little  theatre  at  Fairport,  expecting  every  day  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Lovel's  appearance  ;  on  which  occasion  the  old  gentleman  had 
determined  to  put  himself  to  charges  in  honor  of  this  young 
friend,  and  not  only  to  go  to  the  play  himself,  but  carry  his 
womankind  along  with  him.  But  old  Jacob  Caxon  conveyed 
no  information  which  warranted  his  taking  so  decisive  a  step  as 
that  of  securing  a  box. 

He  brought  information,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a 
young  man  residing  at  Fairport,  of  whom  the  town  (by  which 
ne  meant  all  the  gossips,  who  having  no  business  of  their  own, 
fill  up  their  leisure  moments  by  attending  to  that  of  other 
people)  could  make  nothing.  He  sought  no  society,  but  rather 
avoided  that  which  the  apparent  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and 
some  degree  of  curiosity,  induced  many  to  offer  him.  Nothing 
could  be  more  regular,  or  less  resembling  an  adventurer,  than 
his  mode  of  living,  which  was  simple,  but  so  completely  well 
arranged,  that  all  who  had  any  transactions  with  him  were  loud 
in  their  approbation. 

"  These  are  not  the  virtues  of  a  stage-struck  hero,"  thought 
Oldbuck  to  himself ;  and,  however  habitually  pertinacious  in 
his  opinions,  he  must  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  that 
which  he  had  formed  in  the  present  instance,  but  for  a  part  of 
Caxon's  communication.  "The  young  gentleman,"  he  said, 
**  was  sometimes  heard  speaking  to  Mmsell,  and  rampauging 
about  in  his  room,  just  as  if  he  was  ane  o'  the  player  folk," 

Nothing,  however,  excepting  this  single  circumstance,  oc- 
curred to  confirm  Mr.  Oldbuck's  supposition ;  and  it  remained 
a  high  and  doubtful  question,  what  a  well-informed  young  man, 
without  friends,  connections,  or  emplojrment  of  any  kind,  could 
have  to  do  as  a  resident  at  Fairport.  Neither  port-wine  nor 
whist  had  apparently  any  charms  for  him.  He  declined  dining 
with  the  mess  of  the  volunteer  cohort  which  had  been  lately 
embodied,  and  shunned  joining  the  convivialities  of  either  of  the 
two  parties  which  then  divided  Fairport,  as  they  did  more  im- 
portant places.    He  was  too  little  dL  an  aristocrat  to  join  thd 
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club  of  Royal  True  Blues,  and  too  little  of  a  democrat  to  far- 
ternize  with  an  affiliated  society  of  the  sopniisant  Friends  of  the 
People,  which  the  borough  had  also  the  happiness  of  possessing. 
A  coffee-room  was  his  detestation  ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  he 
had  as  few  sympathies  with  the  tea-table. — In  short,  since  the 
name  was  fashionable  in  novel-writing,  and  that  is  a  great  while 
agone,  there  was  never  a  Master  Love!  of  whom  so  little  positive 
was  known,  and  who  was  so  universally  described  by  negatives. 

One  negative,  however,  was  important — nobody  knew  any 
harm  of  Lovel.  Indeed,  had  such  existed,  it  would  have  been 
speedily  made  public ;  for  the  natural  desire  of  speaking  evil  of 
our  neighbor  could  in  his  case  have  been  checked  by  no  feelings 
of  sympathy  for  a  being  so  unsocial.  On  one  account  alone  he 
fell  somewhat  under  suspicion.  As  he  made  free  use  of  his 
pencil  in  his  solitary  walks,  and  had  drawn  several  views  of  the 
harbor,  in  which  the  signal  tower,  and  even  the  four-gun 
battery,  were  introduced,  some  zealous  friends  of  the  public  sent 
abroad  a  whisper,  that  this  mysterious  stranger  must  certainly 
be  a  French  spy.  The  Sheriff  paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Lovel 
accordingly  ;  but  in  the  interview  which  followed,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  entirely  removed  that  magistrate's  suspicions,  since 
he  not  only  suffered  him  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  retirement, 
but  it  was  credibly  reported,  sent  him  two  invitations  to  dinner- 
parties, both  which  were  civilly  declined.  But  what  the  nature  of 
the  explanation  was,  the  magistrate  kept  a  profound  secret,  not 
only  from  the  public  at  large,  but  from  his  substitute,  his  clerk, 
his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  who  formed  his  privy  council 
on  all  questions  of  official  duty. 

All  these  particulars  being  faithfully  reported  by  Mr.Caxon 
to  his  patron  at  Monkbarns,  tended  much  to  raise  Lovel  in  the 
opinion  of  his  former  fellow-traveller.  **  A  decent  sensible  lad," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  who  scorns  to  enter  into  the  fooleries  and 
nonsense  of  these  idiot  people  at  Fairport — I  must  do  some- 
thing for  him — I  must  give  him  a  dinner ; — and  I  will  write  Sir 
Arthur  to  come  to  Monkbarns  to  meet  him.  I  must  consult  my 
womankind." 

Accordingly,  such  consultation  having  been  previously  held, 
a  special  messenger,  being  no  other  than  Caxon  himself,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  for  a  walk  to  Knockwinnock  Castle  with  a 
letter,  *  For  the  honored  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  of  Knockwin- 
nock, Bart."    The  contents  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Sir  Arthur, 
"^On  Tuesday  the  17  th  curt  sHlo  navo^  I  hold  a  coenobitical 
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tymposion  at  Monkbarns,  and  pray  you  to  assist  thereat,  at 
four  o'clock  precisely.  If  my  fair  enemy,  Miss  Isabel,  can  and 
will  honor  us  by  accompanying  you,  my  womankind  will  be  but 
too  proud  to  have  the  aid  of  such  an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of 
resistance  to  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy.  *  If  not,  I  will 
send  the  womankind  to  the  manse  for  the  day.  I  have  a  young 
acquaintance  to  make  known  to  you,  who  is  touched  with  some 
strain  of  a  better  spirit  than  belongs  to  these  giddy-paced  times 
— reveres  his  elders,  and  has  a  pretty  notion  of  the  classics — 
and,  as  such  a  youth  must  have  a  natural  contempt  for  the 
people  about  Fairport,  I  wish  to  show  him  some  rational  as 
well  as  worshipful  society. — I  am,  Dear  Sir  Arthur,  etc.  etc. 
etc." 

"  Fly  with  this  letter,  Caxon,"  said  the  senior,  holding  out 
his  missive,  signaium  atque  sigillatum  "fly  to  Knockwinnock, 
and  bring  me  back  an  answer.  Go  as  fast  as  if  the  town- 
council  were  met  and  waiting  for  the  provost,  and  the  provost 
was  waiting  for  his  new-powdered  wig.'' 

"  Ah  sir,"  answered  the  messenger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  thae 
days  hae  lang  gane  by.  Deil  a  wig  has  a  provost  of  Fairport 
worn  sin  auld  Provost  Jeivie's  time — and  he  had  a  quean  of  a 
servant-lass  that  dressed  it  herself,  wi'  the  doup  o'  a  candle  and 
a  drudging-box.  But  I  hae  seen  the  day,  Monkbarns,  when 
the  town-council  of  Fairport  wad  hae  as  soon  wanted  their  town- 
clerk,  or  their  gill  of  brandy  ower-head  after  the  baddies,  as  they 
wad  hae  wanted  ilk  ane  a  weel-favored,  sonsy,  decent  periwig 
on  his  pow.  Hegh,  sirs  I  nae  wonder  the  commons  will  be  dis- 
content and  rise  against  the  law,  when  they  see  magistrates 
and  bailies,  and  deacons,  and  the  provost  himself,  wi'  heads  as 
bald  and  as  bare  as  ane  o'  my  blocks  ! " 

"  And  as  well  furnished  within,  Caxon.  But  away  with  you  I 
— ^you  have  an  excellent  view  of  public  affairs,  and,  I  dare  say, 
have  touched  the  cause  of  our  popular  discontent  as  closely  as 
the  provost  could  have  done  himself.  But  away  with  you, 
Caxon  ! " 

And  off  went  Caxon  on  his  walk  of  three  miles — 

He  hobbled — ^but  his  heart  was  good  I 
Could  he  go  faster  than  he  could  ? — 

While  he  is  engaged  in  his  journey  and  return,  it  may  not 
be  impertinent  to  inform  the  reader  to  whose  mansion  he  was 
bearing  his  embassy. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  little  company  witb 
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the  surrounding  gentlemen,  excepting  with  one  person  onljr* 
This  was  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  a  baronet  of  ancient  descent, 
and  of  a  large  but  embarrassed  fortune.  His  father,  Sir  An- 
thony, had  been  a  Jacobite,  and  had  displayed  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  that  party,  while  it  could  be  served  with  words  only. 
No  man  squeezed  the  orange  with  more  significant  gtsture  ;  no 
one  could  more  dexteriously  intimate  a  dangerous  health  with- 
out coming  under  the  penal  statutes ;  and,  above  all,  none  drank 
success  to  the  cause  more  deeply  and  devoutly.  But,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Highland  army  in  1745,  it  would  appear  that 
the  worthy  baronet's  zeal  became  a  little  more  moderate  just 
when  its  warmth  was  of  most  consequence.  He  talked  much, 
indeed,  of  taking  the  field  for  the  rights  of  Scotland  and  Charles 
Stuart ;  but  his  demi-pique  saddle  would  suit  only  one  of  his 
horses  ;  and  that  horse  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  stand 
fire.  Perhaps  the  worshipful  owner  sympathized  in  the  scru- 
ples of  this  sagacious  quadruped,  and  began  to  think,  that  what 
was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  horse  could  not  be  very  whole- 
some for  the  rider.  At  any  rate,  while  Sir  Anthony  Wardour 
talked,  and  drank,  and  hesitated,  the  sturdy  provost  of  Fairport 
(who,  as  we  before  noticed,  was  the  father  of  our  Antiquary) 
sallied  from  his  ancient  burgh,  heading  a  body  of  whig-burghers, 
and  seized  at  once,  in  the  name  of  George  II.,  upon  the  Castle 
of  Knock winnock,  and  on  the  four  carriage-horses,  and  person 
of  the  proprietor.  Sir  Anthony  was  shortly  after  sent  off  to  the 
Tower  of  London  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  and  with 
him  went  his  son,  Arthur,  then  a  youth.  But  as  nothing  ap* 
peared  like  an  overt  act  of  treason,  both  father  and  son  were 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  their  own  mansion  of 
Knockwinnock,  to  drink  health  five  fathoms  deep,  an:i  talk  of 
their  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause.  This  became  so  much  a 
matter  of  haSit  with  Sir  Arthur,  that,  even  after  his  father's 
death,  the  non-jurinpj  chaplain  used  to  pray  regularly  for  the 
restoration  of  the  rightful  sovereign,  for  the  downfall  of  the 
usurper,  and  for  deliverance  from  their  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
enemies  \  although  all  idea  of  serious  opposition  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  had  long  mouldered  away,  and  this  treasonable 
liturgy  was  kept  up  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  convey- 
ing any  distinct  meaning.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that, 
about  the  year  1770,  upon  a  disputed  election  occurring  in  the 
county,  the  worthy  knight  fairly  gulped  down  the  oaths  of  abju- 
ration and  allegiance,  in  order  to  serve  a  candidate  in  whoiQ  he 
was  interested  ; — thus  renouncing  the  heir  for  whose  restoration 
be  weekly  petitioned  Heaven,  and  acknowledging  the  usurper 
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whose  dethronement  he  had  never  ceased  to  pray  for.  And  to 
add  to  this  melancholy  instance  of  human  inconsistency,  Sir 
Arthur  continued  to  pray  for  the  House  of  Stuart  even  after  the 
family  had  been  extinct,  and  when,  in  truth,  though  in  his  theo* 
retical  loyalty  he  was  pleased  to  regard  them  as  alive,  yet  in 
all  actual  service  and  practical  exertion,  he  was  a  most  zealous 
and  devoted  subject  of  George  III. 

In  other  respects.  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  lived  like  most  country 
gentlemen  in  Scotland,  hunted  and  fished — ^gave  and  received 
dinners — ^attended  races  and  county  meetings — ^was  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  and  trustee  upon  turnpike  acts.  But,  in  his  more 
advanced  years,  as  he  became  too  lazy  or  unwieldy  for  field- 
sports,  he  supplied  them  by  now  and  then  reading  Scottish 
history ;  and,  having  gradually  acquired  a  Caste  for  antiquities, 
though  neither  very  deep  nor  very  correct,  he  became  a  crony 
of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns,  and  a  joint-laborer 
with  him  in  his  antiquarian  pursuits. 

There  were,  however,  points  of  difference  between  these  two 
humorists,  which  sometimes  occasioned  discord.  The  faith  of 
Sir  Arthur,  as  an  antiquary,  was  boundless,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck 
(notwithstanding  the  affair  of  the  Praetorium  at  the  Kaim  of 
Kinprunes)  was  much  more  scrupulous  in  receiving  legends  as 
current  and  authentic  coin.  Sir  Arthur  would  have  deemed 
himself  guilty  pf  the  crime  of  leze-majesty  had  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  any  single  individual  of  that  formidable  bead-roll 
of  one  hundred  and  four  kings  of  Scotland,  received  by  Boethius, 
and  rendered  classical  by  Buchanan,  in  virtue  of  whom  James 
VI.  claimed  to  rule  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  whose  portraits 
still  frown  grimly  upon  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  Holyrood. 
Now  Oldbuck,  a  shrewd  and  suspicious  man,  and  no  respecter 
of  divine  hereditary  right,  was  apt  to  cavil  at  this  sacred  list, 
and  to  affirm  that  the  procession  of  the  posterity  of  Fergus 
through  the  pages  of  Scottish  history  was  as  vain  and  unsub- 
stantial as  the^  gleamy  pageant  of  the  descendants  of  Banquo 
through  the  cavern  of  Hecate. 

Another  tender  topic  was  the  good  fame  of  Queen  Mary,  of 
which  the  knight  was  a  most  chivalrous  assertor,  while  the  es- 
quire impugned  it,  in  spite  both  of  her  beauty  and  misfortunes. 
When,  un^happily,  their  conversation  turned  on  yet  later  times, 
motives  of  discord  occurred  in  almost  every  page  of  history. 
Oldbuck  was,  upon  principle,  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  kirk,  and  a  friend  to  revolution  principles  and 
Protestant  succession,  while  Sir  Arthur  was  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this.    They  agreed,  it  is  true,  in  dutiful  love  and  allegiance 
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to  the  sovereign  who  now  fills  ♦  the  throne  ;  but  this  was  theii 
only  point  of  union.  It  therefore  often  happened,  that  bicker- 
ings hot  broke  out  between  them,  in  which  Oldbuck  was  not 
always  able  to  suppress  his  caustic  humor,  while  it  would  some* 
times  occur  to  the  Baronet  that  the  descendant  of  a  German 
printer,  whose  sires  had  "  sought  the  base  fellowship  of  paltry 
Durghers,"  forgot  himself,  and  took  an  unlicensed  freedom  of 
debate,  considering  the  rank  and  ancient  descent  of  his  antago- 
nist. This,  with  the  old  feud  of  the  coach-horses,  and  the 
seizure  of  his  manor-place  and  tower  of  strength  by  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  father,  would  at  times  rush  upon  his  mind,  and  inflame 
at  once  his  cheeks  and  his  arguments.  And  lastly,  as  Mr. 
Oldbuck  thought  his  worthy  friend  and  compeer  was'  in  some 
respects  little  better  than  a  fool,  he  was  apt  to  come  more  near 
communicating  to  him  that  unfavorable  opinion,  than  the  rules 
of  modern  politeness  warrant  In  such  cases  they  often  parted 
in  deep  dudgeon,  and  with  something  like  a  resolution  to  for- 
bear each  other's  company  in  future : 

But  with  the  morning  calm  reflection  came ; 

and  as  each  was  sensible  that  the  society  of  the  other  had  be- 
come, through  habit,  essential  to  his  comfort,  the  breach  was 
speedily  made  up  between  them.  On  such  occasions,  Oldbuck, 
considering  that  the  Baronet's  pettishness  resembled  that  of  a 
child,  usually  showed  his  superior  sense  by  compassionately 
making  the  first  advances  to  reconciliation.  But  it  once  or 
tv^'ice  happened  that  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  far-descended 
knight  took  a  flight  too  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  typographer.  In  these  cases,  the  breach  be- 
tween these  two  originals  might  have  been  immortal,  but  for 
the  kind  exertion  and  interposition  of  the  Baronet's  daughter, 
Miss  Isabella  Wardour,  who,  with  a  son,  now  absent  upon 
foreign  and  military  service,  formed  his  whole  surviving  family. 
She  was  well  aware  how  necessary  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  to  her 
father's  amusement  and  comfort,  and  seldom  failed  to  interpose 
with  effect,  when  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  them  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  satirical  shrewdness  of  the  one,  or 
the  assumed  superiority  of  the  other.  Under  Isabella's  mild 
influence,  the  wrongs  of  Queen  Mary  were  forgotten  by  her 
father,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  forgave  the  blasphemy  which  reviled 
the  memory  of  King  William.  However,  as  she  used  in  gen- 
eral to  take  her  lather's  part  playfully  in  these  disputes.  Old- 
buck  was  wont  to  call  Isabella  his  fair  enemy,  though  in  fact 

*  The  render  will  understand  Uut  ihit  reiers  to  the  reign  of  our  late  gradous  SoTefOCBf 
Gcoige  the  Third. 
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he  made  more  account  of  her  than  any  other  of  her  sex,  ol 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  no  admirer. 

There  existed  another  connection  betwixt  these  worthies, 
which  had  alternately  a  repelling  and  attractive  influence  upon 
their  intimacy.  Sir  Arthur  always  wished  to  borrow  ;  Mr.  Old- 
buck  was  not  always  willing  to  lend.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  per  contra, 
always  wished  to  be  repaid  with  regularity ;  Sir  Arthur  was 
not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  prepared  to  gratify  this  reason' 
able  desire ;  and,  in  accomplishing  an  arrangement  between 
tendencies  so  opposite,  little  miffs  would  occasionally  take 
place.  Still  there  was  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  upon 
the  whole,  and  they  dragged  on  like  dogs  in  couples,  with  some 
difficulty  and  occasional  snarling,  but  without  absolutely  com- 
ing to  a  stand-still  or  throttling  each  other. 

Some  little  disagreement,  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  arising 
out  of  business,  or  politics,  had  divided  the  houses  of  Knock- 
win  nock  and  Monkbams,  when  the  emissary  of  the  latter  arrived 
to  discharge  his  errand.  In  his  ancient  Gothic  parlor,  whose 
windows  on  one  side  looked  out  upon  the  restless  ocean,  and, 
on  the  other,  upon  the  long  straight  avenue,  was  the  Baronei 
seated,  now  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  now  casting  a 
weary  glance  where  the  sun  quivered  on  the  dark-green  foliage 
and  smooth  trunks  of  the  large  and  branching  limes  with  which 
the  avenue  was  planted.  At  length,  sight  of  joy  1  a  moving 
object  is  seen,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  usual  inquiries.  Who  is 
it  ?  and  what  can  be  his  errand  ?  The  old  whitish-gray  coat, 
the  hobbling  gait,  the  hat  half-slouched,  half-cocked,  announced 
the  forlorn  maker  of  periwigs,  and  left  for  investigation  only 
the  second  query.  This  was  soon  solved  by  a  servant  entering 
the  parlor, — "  A  letter  from  Monkbams,  Sir  Arthur." 

Sir  Arthur  took  the  epistle  with  a  due  assumption  of  conse- 
quential dignity. 

'*  Take  the  old  man  into  the  kitchen,  and  let  him  get  some 
refreshment,"  said  the  young  lady,  whose  compassionate  eye 
had  remarked  his  thin  gray  hair  and  wearied  gait. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,  my  love,  invites  us  to  dinner  on  Tuesday  • 
the  17th,"  said  the  Baronet,  pausing ; — "he  really  seems  to 
forget  that  he  has  not  of  late  conducted  himself  so  civilly  to- 
wards me  as  might  have  been  expected." 

"  Dear  sir,  you  have  so  many  advantages  over  poor  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  that  no  wonder  it  should  put  him  a  little  out  of 
humor ;  but  I  know  he  has  much  respect  for  your  person  and 
your  conversation  ; — nothing  would  give  him  more  pain  than  to 
be  wanting  in  any  real  attention." 
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^^Trae,  true,  Isabella ;  and  one  must  allow  for  the  original 
descent , — something  of  the  Germin  boorishness  still  flows  in 
the  blood ;  something  of  the  whiggish  and  perverse  opposition 
to  established  rank  and  privilege.  You  may  observe  that  he 
never  has  anv  advantage  of  me  in  dispute,  unless  when  he 
avails  htmselt  of  a  sort  of  pettifogging  intimacy  with  dates, 
names,  and  trifling  matters  of  fact — a  tiresome  and  frivolous 
accuracy  of  memory,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  his  mechanical 
descent." 

"  He  must  find  it  convenient  in  historical  investigation,  I 
should  think,  sir  ?  "  said  the  young  lad^. 

"  It  leads  to  an  uncivil  and  positive  mode  of  disputing ; 
and  nothing  seems  more  unreasonable  than  to  hear  him  impugn 
even  Bellenden's  rare  translation  of  Hector  Boece,  which  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  possess,  and  which  is  a  black-letter 
folio  of  great  value,  upon  the  authority  of  some  old  scrap  of 

Earchment  which  he  has  saved  from  its  deserved  destiny  of 
eing  cut  up  into  tailor's  measures.  And  besides,  that  habit 
of  minute  and  troublesome  accuracy  leads  to  a  mercantile  man« 
ner  of  doing  business,  which  ought  to  be  beneath  a  landed  pro* 
prietor  whose  family  has  stood  two  or  three  generations.  I 
question  if  there's  a  dealer's  clerk  in  Fairport  that  can  sum  an 
account  of  interest  better  than  Monkbams." 

"  But  you'll  accept  his  invitation,  sir  ? " 

"  Why,  ye — ^yes  ;  we  have  no  other  engagement  on  hand,  I 
think.  Who  can  the  young  man  be  he  talks  of  ? — he  seldom 
picks  up  new  acquaintances ;  and  he  has  no  relation  that  I  ever 
heard  of." 

"Probably  some  relation  of  his  brother-in-law  Captain 
M*Intyre." 

"  Very  possibly — yes,  we  will  accept— the  Mintjrres  are  of 
a  very  ancient  Highland  family.  Vou  may  answer  his  card 
in  the  affirmative,  Isabella ;  I  believe  I  have  no  leisure  to  be 
Dear  Strring  m)rself." 

So  this  important  matter  being  adjusted,  Miss  Wardour 
intimated  "  her  own  and  Sir  Arthur's  compliments,  and  that 
they  would  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Oldbuck. 
Miss  Wardour  takes  this  opportunity  to  renew  her  hostility 
with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  on  account  of  his  late  long  absence  from 
Knockwinnock,  where  his  visits  give  so  much  pleasure."  With 
\}^\&plaabo  she  concluded  her  note,  with  which  old  Caxon,  now 
refreshed  in  limbs  and  wind,  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Anti* 
quary's  mansion. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Meik,  By  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 
From  whence  comes  Wensday,  that  is,  Wodottdtf^ 
Truth  is  a  thing  thai  I  will  ever  keep 
Unto  thyike  day  in  whiob  I  creep  into 

My  sepukre 

Caktwiught's  Ordimmy, 

Our  young  friend  Lovel,  who  had  received  a  corresponding 
nvitation,  punctual  to  the  hour  of  appointment,  arrived  at 
Monkbarns  about  five  minutes  before  four  o'clock  on  the  17th 
of  July,  The  day  had  been  remarkably  sultry,  and  large  drops 
of  rain  had  occasionally  fallen,  though  the  threatened  showers 
had  as  yet  passed  away. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  received  him  at  the  Palmer's-port  in  hb  com- 
plete brown  suit,  gray  silk  stockings,  and  wig  powdered  with 
all  the  skill  of  the  veteran  Caxon,  who  having  smelt  out  the 
dinner,  had  taken  care  not  to  finish  his  job  till  the  hour  of  eat- 
ing approached. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  my  symposion,  Mr.  Lovel.  And  now 
let  me  introduce  you  to  my  Clogdogdo^  as  Tom  Otter  calls 
them — my  unlucky  and  good-for-nothing  womankind — mala 
bestuBy  Mr.  Lovel.'* 

'*  I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir,  if  I  do  not  find  the  ladies 
very  undeserving  of  your  satire." 

"  Tilley-valley,  Mr.  Lovel, — which,  by  the  way,  one  com- 
mentator derives  from  HttwUlitium^  and  another  from  ialky-ho 
— but  tilley-valley,  I  say — a  truce  with  your  politeness.  You 
will  find  them  but  samples  of  womankind — But  here  they  be, 
Mr.  Lovel.  I  present  to  you  in  due  order,  my  most  discreet 
sbter  Griselda,  who  disdains  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  patience 
annexed  to  the  poor  old  name  of  Grizzel  j  and  my  most  ex- 
quisite niece  Maria,  whose  mother  was  called  Mary,  and  some- 
times Molly. 

The  elderly  lady  rustled  in  sflks  and  satins,  and  bore  upon 
Iier  head  a  structure  resembling  the  fashion  in  the  ladies' 
memorandum-book  for  the  year  1770— a  superb  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, not  much  less  than  a  nxxiern  Gothic  castle,  of  which 
the  curls  might  represent  the  turrets,  the  black  pins  the  chevaux 
iefrisiy  and  the  lappets  the  banners. 

The  face,  which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  statues  of  Vesta, 
IMS  thus  crowned  with  towers,  was  large  and  long,  and  peaked 
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at  nose  and  chin,  and  bore,  in  other  respects,  such  a  ludicrous 
resemblance  to  the  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  that 
Lovel,  had  they  not  appeared  at  once,  like  Sebastian  and  Viola 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  might  have  supposed 
that  the  figure  before  him  was  his  old  friend  masquerading  in 
female  attire.  An  antique  flowered  silk  gown  graced  the 
extraordinary  person  to  whom  belonged  this  unparalleled  teiey 
which  her  brother  was  wont  to  say  was  fitter  for  a  turban  for 
Mahound  or  Termagant,  than  a  head-gear  for  a  reasonable 
creature,  or  Christian  gentlewoman.  Two  long  and  bony  arms 
were  terminated  at  the  elbows  by  triple  blond  ruffles,  and 
being  folded  saltire-ways  in  front  of  her  person,  and  decorated 
with  long  gloves  of  a  bright  vermilion  color,  presented  no  bad 
resemblance  to  a  pair  of  gigantic  lobsters.  High-heeled  shoes^ 
and  a  short  silk  cloak,  thrown  in  easy  negligence  over  her 
shoulders,  completed  the  exterior  of  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck. 

Her  niece,  the  same  whom  Lovel  had  seen  transiently  during 
his  first  visit,  was  a  pretty  young  woman,  genteelly  dressed 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  an  air  of  espihgkrie 
which  became  her  very  well,  and  which  was  perhaps  derived 
from  the  caustic  humor  peculiar  to  her  uncle's  family,  though 
softened  by  transmission. 

Mr.  Lovel  paid  his  respects  to  both  ladies,  and  was  answered 
by  the  elder  with  the  prolonged  courtesy  of  1760^  drawn -from 
the  righteous  period. 

When  folks  conceiTed  a  grace 
Of  half  an  hour's  space. 

And  rejoiced  in  a  Friday's  capoo, 

and  by  the  younger  with  a  modern  reverence,  which,  like  the 
festive  benediction  of  a  modern  divine,  was  of  much  shorter 
duration. 

While  this  salutation  was  exchanging  Sir  Arthur,  with  his 
fair  daughter  hanging  upon  his  arm,  having  dismissed  his 
chariot,  appeared  at  the  garden  door,  and  in  ail  due  form  paid 
his  respects  to  the  ladies. 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  and  you,  my  fair  foe, 
let  me  make  known  to  you  tay  young  friend  Mr.  Lovel,  a 
gentleman  who,  during  the  scarlet-fever  which  is  epidemic  at 
present  in  this  our  island,  has  the  virtue  and  decency  to  appear 
in  a  coat  of  civil  complexion.  You  see,  however,  that  the 
fashionable  color  has  mustered  in  his  cheeks  which  appears 
not  in  his  garments.  Sir  Arthur,  let  me  present  to  you  a  young 
i;entleman,  whom  your  farther  knowledge  will  find  grave^  wise, 
courtly,  and  scholar-like,  well  seen,  deeply  read,  and  thoroughly 
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grounded  in  all  the  hidden  mysteri^.^  of  the  green-room  and 
stage,  from  the  days  of  David  Lindsay  down  to  those  of  Dibdin 
—-he  blushes  again,  which  is  a  sign  of  grace/' 

"  My  brother,"  said  Miss  Griselda,  addressing  Lovel,  "has  a 
humorous  way  of  expressing  himself,  sir ;  nobody  thinks  any- 
thing of  what  Monkbams  sa3rs — so  I  beg  you  will  not  be  so 
confused  for  the  matter  of  his  nonsense ;  but  you  must  have 
had  a  warm  walk  beneath  this  broiling  sun — would  you  take 
anything  ? — a  glass  of  balm-wine  ? " 

Ere  Lovel  could  answer,  the  Antiquary  interposed.  "Aroint 
thee,  witch !  wouldst  thou  poison  my  guests  with  thy  infernal 
decoctions  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember  how  it  fared  withal  the 
clergyman  whom  you  seduced  to  partake  of  that  deceitful 
beverage  ? " 

**  O  fy,  fy,  brother  I — Sir  Arthur,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
^he  must  have  everything  his  ain  way,  or  he  will  invent  such 

stones But  there  goes  Jenny  to  ring  the  old  bell  to  tell  us 

that  the  dinner  is  ready." 

Rigid  in  his  economy,  Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  no  male  servant 
This  he  disguised  under  the  pretext  that  the  masculine  sex  was 
too  noble  to  be  employed  in  those  acts  of  personal  servitude, 
which,  in  all  early  periods  of  society,  were  uniformly  imposed 
on  the  female.  "  Why,"  would  he  say,  "  did  the  boy,  Tam 
Rintherout,  whom,  at  my  wise  sister's  instigation,  I,  with  equal 
ivisdom,  took  upon  trial — why  did  he  pilfer  apples,  take  birds' 
nests,  break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spectacles,  except 
that  he  felt  that  noble  emulation  which  swells  m  the  bosom  of 
the  masculine  sex,  which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders  with 
a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  doubtless  will  promote  him  to  a 
glorious  halbert,  or  even  to  the  gallows  ?  And  why  does  this 
girl,  his  full  sister,  Jenny  Rintherout,  move  in  the  same  vocation 
with  safe  and  noiseless  step — shod,  or  unshod — soft  as  the  pace 
of  a  cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel — Why  ?  but  because  she  is  in 
her  vocation.  Let  them  minister  to  us.  Sir  Arthur, — let  them 
minister,  I  say, — it's  the  only  thing  they  are  fit  for.  All 
ancient  legislators,  from  Lycurgus  to  Mahommed,  corruptly 
called  Mahomet,  agree  in  putting  them  in  their  proper  and 
subordinate  rank,  and  it  is  only  the  crazy  heads  of  our  old 
chivalrous  ancestors  that  erectea  their  Dulcineas  into  despotic 
princesses." 

Miss  Wardour  protested  loudly  against  this  ungallant  doc- 
trine ;  but  the  bell  now  rung  for  dinner. 

"  Let  me  do  all  the  offices  of  fair  courtesy  to  so  fair  an 
aotagonisty"  said  the  old  gentleman,  offering  his  arm.    ^I 
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lemember,  Miss  Wtrdour,  Mahommed  (vulgarly  Mahomfet)  had 
some  hesitation  about  the  mode  of  summoning  his  Moslemah 
to  prayer.  He  rejected  bells  as  used  by  Christians,  trumpets  as 
the  summons  of  the  Guebres,  and  finally  adopted  the  human 
voice.  I  have  had  equal  doubt  concerning  my  dinner-calL 
Gongs,  now  in  present  use,  seemed  a  newfangled  and  heathenish 
invention,  and  the  voice  of  the  female  womankind  I  rejected  as 
equally  shrill  and  dissonant ;  wherefore,  contrary  to  the  said 
Mahommed,  or  Mahomet,  I  have  resumed  the  bell.  It  has  a 
local  propriety,  since  it  was  the  conventual  signal  for  spreading 
the  repast  in  their  refectory,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  tongue  of  mv  sister's  prime  minister,  Jenny,  that,  though 
not  quite  so  loud  and  shrill,  it  ceases  ringing  the  instant  you 
drop  the  bell-rope  ;  whereas  we  know,  by  sad  experience,  th^t 
any  attempt  to  silence  Jenny,  only  wakes  the  sympathetic 
chime  of  Miss  Oldbuck  and  Mary  M'Intyre  to  join  in  chorus." 

With  this  discourse  he  led  the  way  to  his  dining-parlor, 
which  Lovel  had  not  yet  seen ; — it  was  wainscotted,  and  con- 
tained some  curious  paintings.  The  dining-table  was  attended 
by  Jenny ;  but  an  old  superintendent,  a  sort  of  female  butler, 
stood  by  the  sideboard,  and  underwent  the  burden  of  bearing 
several  reproofs  from  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  inuendos,  not  so  much 
marked,  but  not  less  cutting,  from  his  sister. 

The  dinner  was  such  as  suited  a  professed  antiquary,  com- 
prehending manv  savory  specimens  of  Scottish  viands,  now 
disused  at  the  taoles  of  those  who  affect  elegance.  There  was 
the  relishing  Solan  goose,  whose  smell  is  so  powerful  that  he  is 
never  cooked  within  doors.  Blood-raw  he  proved  to  be  on  this 
occasion,  so  that  Oldbuck  half  threatened  to  throw  the  greasy 
sea-fowl  at  the  head  of  the  negligent  housekeeper,  who  acted 
as  priestess  in  presenting  this  (xioriferous  offering.  But,  by 
good-hap,  she  had  been  most  fortunate  in  the  hotch-potch, 
which  was  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  inimitable.  "  I  knew 
we  should  succeed  here,"  said  Oldbuck  exultingly,  '*  for  Davie 
Dibble,  the  gardener  (an  old  bachelor  like  myself),  takes  care 
the  rascally  women  do  not  dishonor  our  vegetables.  And  here 
is  fish  and  sauce,  and  crappit-heads — I  acknowledge  our  woman- 
kind excel  in  that  dish — it  procures  them  the  pleasure  of 
scolding,  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  twice  a-week,  with  auld 
Maggy  Mucklebackit,  our  fish-wife.  The  chicken-pie,  Mr.  Lovel, 
is  made  after  a  recipe  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  departed  grand- 
mother of  happy  memory — And  if  you  will  venture  on  a  glass 
of  wine,  you  will  find  it  worthy  of  one  who  professes  the  maxim 
Qf  Khgig  Alphonso  of  Castilei — Old  wood  to  bum — old  books 
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te  read— old  wine  to  drink — and  old  friends,  Sir  Artlrnr— ay, 
Mr.  Lovel,  and  young  friends  too,  to  converse  with." 

"  And  what  news  do  you  bring  us  from  Edinburgh,  Monk- 
bams?"  said  Sir  Arthur  "how  wags  the  world  in  Auld 
Reekie  ? " 

"  Mad,  Sir  Arthur,  mad — irretrievably  frantic — far  beyond 
dipping  in  the  sea,  shaving  the  crown,  or  drinking  helleoore. 
The  worse  sort  of  frenzy,  a  military  frenzy,  hath  possessed  man, 
woman,  and  child." 

"  And  high  time,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  **  when  we 
are  threatened  with  invasion  from  abroad  and  insurrection  at 
home." 

"  O,  I  did  not  doubt  you  would  join  the  scarlet  host  against 
ttie — ^women,  like  turkeys,  are  alwa3rs  subdued  by  a  red  rag- 
But  what  say!»  Sir  Arthur,  whose  dreams  are  of  sOtnding  armies 
and  German  oppression  ? " 

"  Why,  I  say,  Mr.  OWbuck,"  replied  the  knight,  *'  that  so 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  we  ought  to  resist  cum  toto 
corport  regni  —  as  the  phrase  is,  unless  I  have  altogether 
forgotten  my  Latin— an  enemy  who  comes  to  propose  to  us  a 
Whiggish  sort  of  government,  a  republican  system,  and  who  is 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  sort  of  fanatics  of  the  worst  kind  in  our 
own  bowels.  I  have  taken  some  measures,  I  assure  you,  such 
as  become  my  rank  in  the  community ;  for  I  have  directed  the 
constables  to  take  up  that  old  scoundrelly  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree, 
for  spreading  disaffection  against  church  and  state  through  the 
whole  parish.  He  said  plainly  to  old  Caxon,  that  Willie  Howie's 
Kilmarnock  cowl  covered  more  sense  than  all  the  three  wigs  in 
the  parish — I  think  it  is  easy  to  make  out  that  inuendo— But 
the  rogue  shall  be  taught  better  manners." 

"  O  no,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss  Wardour,  "  not  old 
Edie,  that  we  have  known  so  long ; — I  assure  you  no  constable 
shall  have  my  good  graces  that  executes  such  a  warrant" 

"  Ay,  there  it  goes,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  you,  to  be  a 
staunch  Tory,  Sir  Arthur,  have  nourished  a  fine  sprig  of  Whig- 
gery  in  your  bosom — Why,  Miss  Wardour  is  alone  sufficient  to 
control  a  whole  quarter-session — a  quarter-session  ?  ay,  a  general 
assembly  or  convocation  to  boot — a  Boadicea  she — an  Amazon, 
a  Zenobia." 

"  And  yet,  with  all  my  courage,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  our  people  are  getting  under  arms." 

"  Under  arms.  Lord  love  thee !  didst  thou  ever  read  the 
history  of  Sister  Margaret,  which  flowed  from  a  head,  that, 
thougn  now  old  and  somewhat  gray,  has  more  sense  and  poli» 
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ical  intelligence  than  you  And  now-a-days  in  the  whole  S3mod  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  the  Nurse's  dream  in  that  exquisite  work, 
which  she  recounts  in  such  agony  to  Hubble  Bubble  ? — When 
she  would  have  taken  up  a  piece  of  broad-cloth  in  her  vision,  lo  I 
it  exploded  like  a  great  iron  cannon  ;  when  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  save  a  pirn,  it  perked  up  in  her  face  in  the  form  of  a 
pistol.  My  own  vision  in  Edinburgh  has  been  something 
similar.  I  called  to  consult  my  lawyer  ;  he  was  clothed  in  a 
dragoon's  dress,  belted  and  casqued,  and  about  to  mount  a 
charger,  which  his  writing-clerk  (habited  as  a  sharp-shooter) 
walked  to  and  fro  before  his  door.  I  went  to  scold  my  agent 
for  having  sent  me  to  advise  with  a  madman  ;  he  had  stuck  into 
his  head  the  plume,  which  in  more  sober  days  he  wielded  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  figured  as  an  artillery  officer.  My  mercer 
had  his  spontoon  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  measured  his  cloth  by 
that  implement,  instead  of  a  legitimate  yard.  The  banker's 
clerk,  who  was  directed  to  sum  my  cash-account,  blundered  it 
three  times,  being  disordered  by  the  recollection  of  his  militaiy 
telltngs-off^X  the  morning-drill.  I  was  ill,  and  sent  for  a  sur- 
geon— 

He  came — ^but  valor  so  had  fired  hb  eye. 
And  such  a  falchion  glittered  on  his  thigh, 
That,  by  the  gods,  with  such  a  load  of  steely 
I  thougnt  he  came  to  murder, — not  to  heaL 

I  had  recourse  to  a  physician,  but  he  also  was  practising  a 
more  wholesale  mode  of  slaughter  than  that  which  hb  profes- 
sion had  been  supposed  at  all  times  to  open  to  him.  And  now, 
since  I  have  returned  here,  even  our  wbe  neighbors  of  Fairport 
have  caught  the  same  valiant  humor.  I  hate  a  ^n  like  a  hurt 
wild  duck — I  detest  a  drum  like  a  quaker ;  and  they  thunder 
and  rattle  out  yonder  upon  the  town's  common,  so  that  every 
volley  and  roll  goes  to  my  very  heart." 

*'  Dear  brother,  dinna  speak  that  gate  o'  the  gentlemen  vol* 
unteers — I  am  sure  they  have  a  most  becoming  uniform — Weel 
I  wot  they  have  been  wet  to  the  very  skin  twice  last  week — I 
met  them  marching  in  terribly  droukit,  an  mony  a  sair  hoast 
was  amang  them — And  the  trouble  they  take,  I  am  sure  it 
claims  our  gratitude." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  M'Intyre,  "  that  my  uncle  sent 
twenty  guineas  to  help  out  their  equipments." 

"It  was  to  buy  liquorice  and  sugar  candy,"  said  the  C)mic, 
"  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  to  refresh  the  throats 
of  the  officers  who  had  bawled  themselves  lx>arse  in  the  servict 
oC  their  countiy^" 
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''Take  care,  Monkbarns !  we  shall  set  you  down  among  the 
black-nebs  by  and  by." 

"  No,  Sir  Arthur — A  tame  grumbler  I.  I  only  claim  the 
privilege  of  croaking  in  my  own  corner  here,  without  uniting 
my  throat  to  the  grand  chorus  of  the  marsh — Ni  quito  Rey^  nl 
pongp  Rey  — I  neither  make  king  nor  mar  king,  as  Sancho  says, 
but  pray  heartily  for  our  own  sovereign,  pay  scot  and  lot,  and 
grumble  at  the  exciseman — But  here  comes  the  ewe-milk  cheese 
in  good  time  :  it  is  a  better  digestive  tl  en  politics." 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  decanters  pkiced  on  the 
table,  Mr.  Oldbuck  proposed  the  Kind's  health  in  a  bumper, 
which  was  readily  acceded  to  both  by  Lovel  and  the  Baronet, 
the  Jacobitism  of  the  latter  being  now  a  sort  of  speculative 
opinion  merely,  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

After  the  ladies  had  left  the  apartment,  the  landlord  and 
r  Sir  Arthur  entered  into  several  exquisite  discussions,  in  which 
the  younger  guest,  either  on  account  of  the  abstruse  erudition 
which  they  involved,  or  for  some  other  reason,  took  but  a  slender 
share,  till  at  length  he  was  suddenly  started  out  of  a  profouiid 
reverie  by  an  unexpected  appeal  to  his  judgment. 

"  1  will  stand  by  wnat  Mr.  Lovel  says  ;  he  was  bom  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  may  know  the  very  spot." 

Sir  Arthur  thought  it  unlikely  that  so  young  a  gentleman 
should  have  paid  much  attention  to  matters  of  this  sort. 

'*  1  am  avised  of  the  contrary,"  said  Oldbuck. 

"  How  say  you,  Mr.  I^vel  ? — speak  up  for  your  own  credit, 
,  man." 

Lovel  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  in  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion of  one  alike  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  conversation  and 
controversy  which  had  engaged  the  company  for  an  hour. 

**  Lord  help  the  lad,  his  head  has  been  wool-gathering  I — I 
thought  how  it  would  be  when  the  womankind  were  admitted 
— no  getting  a  word  of  sense  out  of  a  young  fellow  for  six 
hours  after. — Why,  man,  there  was  once  a  people  called  the 
Piks " 

**  More  properly  Picis^^  interrupted  the  Baronet. 

"  I  say  the  Pikar^  Pihar,  Piochtar,  Piaghter,  or  Peughtary* 
vociferated  Oldbuck  ;  "they  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect " 

*•  Genuine  Celtic,"  again  asseverated  the  knight 

"  Gothic  !  Gothic  1  Til  go  to  death  upon  it  1 "  counter-assev* 
erated  the  squire. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Lovel,  "  I  conceive  that  is  a  dis- 
pute which  may  be  easily  settled  by  philologists,  if  there  aro 
any  remains  of  the  language." 
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•*  There  is  birt  one  word,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  but,  In  sfntt 
of  Mr.  Oldbuck's  pertinacity,  it  is  decisive  of  the  question." 

"  Yes,  in  my  favor,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  Mr.  Lovel,  you  shall 
be  judge — I  have  the  learned  Piukerton  on  my  side." 

"  1,  on  mine,  the  indefatigable  and  erudite  Chalmers." 

"  Gordon  comes  into  my  opinion." 

"  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  holds  mine." 

"  Innes  is  with  me  !  "  vociferated  Oldbuck. 

**  Riston  has  no  doubt  1 "  shouted  the  Baronet 

"  Truly,  gentlemen,"  said  Lovel,  "  before  you  muster  your 
forces  and  overwhelm  me  with  authorities,  I  should  like  to 
know  the  word  in  dispute." 

^'  Benval^^^  said  both  the  disputants  at  once. 

"  Which  signifies  caput  valli^*  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"The  head  of  the  wall,"  echoed  Oldbuck. 

There  was  a  deep  pause. — *'  It  is  rather  a  narrow  foundation 
to  build  a  hypothesis  upon,"  observed  the  arbiter. 

*'  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  men  fight  best  in 
a  narrow  ring — an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile  for  a  home-thrust." 

"  It  is  decidedly  Celtic,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  every  hill  in 
the  Highlands  begins  with  Bcn.^* 

"  But  what  say  you  to  Valy  Sir  Arthur ;  is  it  not  decidedly 
the  Saxon  wall  /  ^' 

"  It  is  the  Roman  vallum,''  said  Sir  Arthur ;— "  the  Picts 
borrowed  that  part  of  the  word." 

"No  such  thing ;  if  they  borrowed  an3rthing,  it  must  have 
been  your  Beriy  which  they  might  have  from  Uie  neighboring 
Britons  of  Strath  Cluyd." 

"  The  Piks,  or  Picts,"  said  Lovel,  "  must  have  been  singo- 
larly  poor  in  dialect,  since,  in  the  only  remaining  word  of  tl^ 
vocabulary,  and  that  consisting  only  of  two  syllables,  they  have 
been  confessedly  obliged  to  borrow  one  of  them  from  another 
language ;  and,  methinks,  gentlemen,  with  submission,  the  con- 
troversy is  not  unlike  that  which  the  two  knights  fought,  con- 
cerning the  shield  that  had  one  side  white  and  the  other  black. 
Each  of  you  claim  one-half  of  the  word,  and  seem  to  resign  the 
other.  But  what  strikes  me  roost,  is  the  poverty  of  the  Ian* 
guage  which  has  left  such  slight  vestiges  behind  it." 

"  You  are  in  error,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  it  was  a  copious 
language,  and  they  were  a  great  and  powerful  people  ;  built  two 
steeples — one  at  Brechin,  one  at  Abernethy.  The  Pictish 
maidens  of  the  blood-royal  were  kept  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
thence  called  Castrum  PuellarumP 

"A  childish  legend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  invented  to  give  oos- 
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sequence  to  trumpery  womankind.  It  was  called  the  Msuden 
Castle,  quasi  iucus  a  turn  luccndo^  because  it  resisted  every  attack, 
and  women  never  do." 

**  There  is  a  list  of  the  Pictish  kings,"  persisted  Sir  Arthur, 
**well  authenticated,  from  Crentheminachcryme  (the  date  of 
whose  reign  is  somewhat  uncertain)  down  to  Drusterstone, 
whose  death  concluded  their  dynasty.  Half  of  them  have  the 
Celtic  patronymic  Mac  prefixed — Mac^  idestfilius  ; — what  do 
vou  say  to  that,  Mr.  Oldbuck  ?  There  is  Drust  Macmorachin, 
^rynel  Maclachlin  (first  of  that  ancient  clan,  as  it  may  be 
judged),  and  G<Hinach  Macdonald,  Alpin  Macmetegus,  Drust 
Mactallargam  "  (here  he  was  interupted  by  a  fit  of  coughing)— 
**  ugh,  ugh,  ugh — Golarge  Macchan — ^ugh — ^ugh — Macchanan— « 
ugh  —  Macchananail,  Kenneth  —  ugh  —  ugh  —  Macferedith, 
^chan  Macfungus — and  twenty  more,  decidedly  Celtic  names, 
which  I  could  repeat,  if  this  damned  cough  would  let  me." 

*'  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  down  that 
bead-roll  of  unbaptized  jargon,  that  would  choke  the  devil^> 
why,  that  last  fellow  has  the  only  intelligible  name  you  have 
repeated — they  are  all  of  the  tribe  of  Macfungus — mushroom 
monarchs  every  one  of  them  ;  spning  up  from  the  fumes  of  con- 
ceit, folly,  and  falsehood,  fermenting  in  the  brains  of  some  mad 
Highland  seannachie." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck :  you  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  the  list  of  these  potentates  was  copied  by 
Henry  Maule  of  Melgum,  from  the  Chronicles  of  Loch  Leven 
and  St.  Andrews,  and  put  forth  by  him  in  his  short  but  satis- 
factory history  of  the  Picts,  printed  by  Robert  Freebaim  of 
Edinbuigh,  and  sold  by  him  at  his  shop  in  the  Parliament  Close, 
in  the  year  of  God  seventeen  hundred  and  five,  or  six,  I  am 
not  precisely  certain  which — ^but  I  have  a  copy  at  home  that 
stands  next  to  my  twelvemo  copy  of  the  Scots  Acts,  and  ranges 
on  the  shelf  with  them  very  well.  What  say  you  to  that,  Mr. 
Oldbuck?" 

"  Say  t — ^whv,  I  laugh  at  Harry  Maule  and  his  hbtory,"  an- 
swered Oldbuck,  "and  thereby  comply  with  his  request,  of 
giving  it  entertainment  according  to  its  merits." 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  a  better  man  than  yourself,"  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur, somewhat  scornfully. 

'  I  do  not  conceive  I  do.  Sir  Arthur,  in  laughing  either  at 
him  or  his  history." 

"  Henry  Maule  of  Melgum  was  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Oldbucf 

"  I  presume  he  had  no  advantage  of  me  in  that  particular,** 
aq;4ied  the  Antiquary,  somewhat  tartly. 
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"  Permit  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck — ^he  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
family,  and  ancient  descent,  and  therefore " 

"  The  descendant  of  a  Westphalian  printer  should  speak  cf 
him  with  deference  ?  Such  may  be  your  opinion,  Sir  Arthur — 
it  is  not  mine.  I  conceive  that  my  descent  from  that  painful 
and  industrious  typographer,  Wolfbrand  Oldenbuck,  who,  in 
the  month  of  December  1493,  under  the  patronage,  as  the  colo- 
phon tells  us,  of  Sebaldus  Scheyter  and  Sebastian  Kammer- 
maister,  accomplished  the  printing  of  the  great  Chronicle  of 
Nuremberg — I  conceive,  I  say,  that  my  descent  from  that  great 
restorer  of  learning  is  more  creditable  to  me  as  a  man  of  letters, 
than  if  I  had  numbered  in  my  genealogy  all  the  brawling,  bullet- 
headed,  iron-fisted,  old  Gothic  barons  since  the  days  of  Cren- 
theminachcryme — not  one  of  whom,  I  suppose,  could  write  his 
own  name." 

"  If  you  mean  the  observation  as  a  sneer  at  my  ancestry,'* 
said  the  knight,  with  an  assumption  of  dignified  superiority  and 
composure,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  name 
of  my  ancestor,  Gamelyn  de  Guardover,  Miles,  is  written  fairly 
irith  his  own  hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Ragman-roll." 

"  Which  only  serves  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  set  the  mean  example  of  submitting  to  Edward  I.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  the  stainless  loyalty  of  your  family,  Sir 
Arthur,  after  such  a  backsliding  as  that  ?  " 

**  It's  enough,  sir,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  starting  up  fiercely,  and 
pushing  back  his  chair ;  "  I  shall  hereafter  take  care  how  I 
honor  with  my  company  one  who  shows  himself  so  ungrateful 
for  my  condescension." 

"  In  that  you  will  do  as  you  find  most  agreeable,  Sir  Arthur ; 
— I  hope,  that  as  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  you  have  done  me  by  visiting  my  poor  house,  I  may 
be  excused  for  not  having  carried  my  gratitude  to  the  extent  ci 
servility." 

"  Mighty  well— mighty  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck— I  wish  you  a 
good-evening— Mr.  a — a— a — Shovel — I  wish  you  a  very  good- 
evening." 

Out  of  the  parlor  door  flounced  the  incensed  Sir  Arthur,  as 
if  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Round  Table  inflamed  his  single 
bosom,  and  traversed  with  long  strides  the  labyrinth  of  passages 
which  conducted  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  old  tup-headed  ass  ?  "  said  Old- 
buck,  briefly  apostrophizing  Lovel.  **But  I  must  not  let  him 
go  in  this  mad-like  way  neither." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  off  after  the  retreating  Baronet,  whom 
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lie  traced  by  the  clang  of  several  doors  which  he  opened  in 
search  of  the  apartment  for  tea,  and  slammed  with  force  behind 
him  at  every  disappointment.  **  You'll  do  yourself  a  mischief," 
roared  the  Antiquary ;  "  Qui  ambulat  in  tenebris^  nescit  quo 
vadit — You'll  tumble  down  the  back-stair." 

Sir  Arthur  had  now  got  involved  in  darkness,  of  which  the 
sedative  effect  is  well  known  to  nurses  and  governesses  who 
have  to  deal  with  pettish  children.  It  retarded  the  pace  of  the 
irritated  Baronet,  if  it  did  not  abate  his  resentment,  and 'Mr. 
Oldbuck,  better  acquainted  with  the  locale^  got  up  with  him  as 
he  had  got  his  grasp  upon  the  handle  of  the  drawing-room  door. 

"  Stay  a  minute.  Sir  Arthur,"  said  Oldbuck,  opposing  his 
abrupt  entrance ;  "  don't  be  quite  so  hasty,  my  good  old 
friend.  I  was  a  little  too  rude  with  you  about  Sir  Gamelyn— 
why,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  man,  and  a  favorite ; 
he  kept  company  with  Bruce  and  Wallace — and,  I'll  be  sworn 
on  a  black-letter  Bible,  only  subscribed  the  Ragman-roll  with 
the  legitimate  and  justifiable  intention  of  circumventing  the 
false  Southern — 'twas  right  Scottish  craft,  my  good  knight — 
hundreds  did  it.  Come,  come,  forget  and  forgive— confess  we 
have  given  the  young  fellow  here  a  right  to  think  us  two  testy 
old  fools." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur with  much  majesty. 

"  A-well,  a-well — a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way." 

With  that  the  door  opened,  and  into  the  drawing-room 
marched  the  tall  gaunt  form  of  Sir  Arthur,  followed  by  Lovel 
and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  the  countenances  of  all  the  three  a  little  dis- 
composed. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  to 
propose  we  should  walk  forward  to  meet  the  carriage,  as  the 
evehing  is  so  fine." 

Sir  Arthur  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  which  suited 
the  angry  mood  in  which  he  found  himself ;  and  having,  agree- 
ably to  the  established  custom  in  cases  of  pet,  refused  the  re- 
freshment of  tea  and  coffee,  he  tucked  his  daughter  under  his 
arm ;  and  after  taking  a  ceremonious  leave  of  the  ladies,  and 
a  very  dry  one  of  Oldbuck^-off  he  marched. 

"  I  think  Sir  Arthur  has  got  the  black  dog  on  his  back  again," 
said  Miss  Oldbuck. 

"  Black  dog ! — ^black  devil ! — ^he's  more  absurd  than  woman* 
kind — What  say  you,  Lovel  ? — Why,  the  lad's  gone  too." 

"  He  took  his  leave,  uncle,  while  Miss  Wardour  was  putting 
on  her  things  j  but  I  don't  think  you  observed  him." 
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"The  devil's  in  the  people  I  This  is  all  one  gets  by  fussing 
•nd  bustling,  and  putting  one's  self  out  of  one's  way  in  order 
to  ^y^  dinners,  besides  all  the  charges  they  are  put  to  I — O 
Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  !  "  said  be,  taking  up  a  cup  of  tea 
in  the  one  hand,  aad  a  volume  of  the  Rambler  in  the  other, — 
for  it  was  hir  regular  custom  to  read  while  he  was  eating  or 
drinking  in  pres'^oce  of  his  sister,  being  a  practice  which  served 
at  oqce  to  evince  his  contempt  for  the  society  of  womankind, 
and  his  resolution  to  'ose  no  moment  of  instruction, — "  O  Seged, 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia »  well  hast  thou  spoken — No  man  should 
presume  to  say,  This  sha^l  be  a  day  of  happiness." 

Oldbuck  proceeded  iu  his  studies  for  the  best  part  of  an 
hour,  uninterrupted  by  the  la^^ies,  who  each,  in  profound  silence, 
pursued  some  female  employment.  At  length,  a  light  and 
modest  tap  was  heard  at  the  parlor  f'oor.  "  1$  that  you,  Caxon  ? 
—come  in,  come  in,  man." 

The  old  man  opened  the  door,  and  thrusting  in  his  meagre 
face,  thatched  with  thin  gray  locks,  and  one  sleeve  of  his  white 
coat,  said  in  a  subdued  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice  '  I  was 
wanting  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 

"  Come  in  then,  you  old  fool,  and  say  what  you  have  got  tf 
say." 

"  I'll  maybe  frighten  the  ladies,"  said  the  ex-friseur. 

"Frighten!"  answered  the  Antiquary,  —  "what  do  you 
mean  ? — never  mind  the  ladies.  Have  you  seen  another  ghaist 
at  the  Humlock-knowe  ?  " 

"  Na,  sir — ^it's  no  a  ghaist  this  turn,"  replied  Cucon , — "  but 
I'm  no  easy  in  my  mind." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  that  was  ?  "  answered  Old- 
buck  ; — "  what  reason  has  an  old  battered  powder-puflF  like  you 
to  be  easy  in  your  mind,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
besides  ? " 

"  It's  no  for  mysell,  sir ;  but  it  threatens  an  awfu'  night ; 
and  Sir  Arthur,  and  Miss  Wardour,  poor  thing " 

"  Why,  man,  they  must  have  met  the  carriage  at  the  head  of 
the  loaning,  or  thereabouts  ;  they  must  be  home  long  ago." 

"  Na,  sir  ;  they  didna  gang  the  road  by  the  turnpike  to  meet 
the  carriage,  they  gaed  by  the  sands." 

The  word  operated  like  electricity  on  Oldbuck.  "The 
sands  1  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  impossible  I 

"  Ou,  sir,  that's  what  I  said  to  the  gardener ;  but  he  says  he 
saw  them  turn  down  by  the  Mussel-crai<r.  Tn  troth,  says  I  to 
him,  an  that  be  the  case,  Davie,  I  am  misdoubting " 

"  An  almanag  t  sa  almanac  I "  said  Uiaouck,  starting  up  in 
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great  alarm — ^*'.no.t  that  bauble ! "  flinging  away  a  little  pocket 
almanac  which  his  niece  offered  him. — "  Great  God  !  my  poor 
dear  Miss  Isabella  ! — Fetch  me  instantly  the  Fairport  Almanac." 
—It  was  brought,  consulted,  and  added  greatly  to  his  agitation, 
"  ril  go  myself — call  the  gardener  and  ploughman — bid  thera 
bring  ropes  and  ladders — bid  them  raise  more  help  as  they  come 
along — keep  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  halloo  down  to  them— 
I'll  go  myself." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  inquired  Miss  Oldbuck  and  Miss 
M'Intyre. 

"  The  tide  ! — the  tide ! "  answered  the  alarmed  Antiquary. 

"  Had  not  Jenny  better — but  no,  I'll  run  myself,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  partaking  in  all  her  uncle's  terrors — "  I'll  run 
myself  to  Saunders  Mucklebackit,  and  make  him  get  out  his 
boat." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  that's  the  wisest  word  that  has  been 
spoken  yet — Run  !  run  ! — To  go  by  the  sands  1 "  seizing  his  hat 
and  cane ;  '*  was  there  ever  such  madness  heard  o£' 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


-Pleasnl  awhile  to  1 


Tbe  watery  waste,  the  prospect  wild  and  newi 
The  now  receding  waters  gave  them  ^Mice, 
Oa  either  side,  the  growing  shores  to  trace ; 
And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 
TQ]  small  and  smaUer  grows  the  walk  betweeiu 

CsABBIi 

The  information  of  Davie  Dibble,  which  had  spread  such 
general  alarm  at  Monkbams,  proved  to  be  strictly  correct.  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  daughter  had  set  out,  according  to  their  first 
proposal,  to  return  to  Knock  win  nock  by  the  turnpike  road ;  but 
when  they  reached  the  head  of  the  loaning,  as  it  was  called,  or 
great' lane,  wDich  on  one  side  made  a  sort  of  avenue  to  the 
house  of  Monkbams,  they  discerned,  a  little  way  before  them, 
Level,  who  seemed  to  linger  on  the  way  as  if  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  join  thera.  Miss  VVardour  immediately  proposed 
to  her  father  that  they  should  take  another  direction  ;  and,  as 
the  weather  was  fine,  walk  home  by  the  sands,  which,  stretching 
below  a  picturesque  ridge  of  rocks,  afforded  at  almost  all  times 
a  pleasanter  passage  between  Knockwinnock  and  Monkbams 
than  the  high-road. 
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Sir  Arthur  acquiesced  willingly.  "  It  would  be  unpleasaikt,* 
he  said,  "  to  be  joined  by  that  young  fellow,  whom  Mr.  Oldbuck 
had  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  them  to."  And  his  old- 
fashioned  politeness  had  none  of  the  ease  of  the  present  day, 
which  permits  you,  if  you  have  a  mind,  to  cut  the  person  you 
have  associated  with  for  a  week,  the  instant  you  feel  or  suppose 
yourself  in  a  situation  which  makes  it  disagreeable  to  own  him. 
Sir  Arthur  only  stipulated,  that  a  little  ragged  boy,  for  the 
guerdon  of  one  penny  sterling,  should  run  to  meet  his  coachman, 
and  turn  his  equipage  back  to  Knockwinnodc. 

When  this  was  arranged,  and  the  emissary  despatched,  the 
knight  and  his  daughter  left  the  high-road,  and  following  a  wan- 
dering path  among  sandv  hillocks,  partly  grown  over  with  furze 
and  thelonggrass  called  oent,  soon  attained  the  side  of  the  oceaa 
The  tide  was  by  no  means  so  far  out  as  they  had  computed  ;  but 
this  g^ve  them  no  alarm  ;  there  were  seldom  ten  days  in  the 
year  when  it  approached  so  near  the  clifTs  as  not  to  leave  a  dry 
passage.  But,  nevertheless,  at  periods  of  spring-tide,  or  even 
when  the  ordinary  flood  was  accelerated  by  high  winds,  this  road 
was  altogether  covered  by  the  sea ;  and  tradition  had  recorded 
several  fatal  accidents  which  had  happened  on  such  occasions. 
Still,  such  dangers  were  considered  as  remote  and  improbable  ; 
and  rather  served,  with  other  legends,  to  amuse  the  hamlet  fire* 
side,  than  to  prevent  anyone  from  going  between  Knockwin* 
nock  and  Monkbarns  by  the  sands. 

As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  footing  afforded  by  the  cool  moist  hard  sand,  Miss 
Wardour  could  not  help  observing  that  the  last  tide  had  risen 
considerably  above  the  usual  water-mark.  Sir  Arthur  made  the 
same  observation,  but  without  its  occurring  to  either  of  them  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  circumstance.  The  sun  was  now  resting  his 
huge  disk  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he  had  travelled 
the  livelong  day,  and  which  now  assembled  on  all  sides,  like 
misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a  sinking  empire  and  falling 
monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  splendor  gave  a  sombre 
magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  of  vapors,  forming 
out  of  their  imsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids  and  towers, 
some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some  with  a  hue  of 
deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched  beneath  this 
varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  portentously  still, 
reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descending 
luminary,  and  the  splendid  coloring  of  the  clouds  amidst  which 
he  was  setting.    Nearer  to  the  beach  the  tide  rippled  onward 
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In  waves  of  sparkling  silver,  that  imperceptibly,  yet  rapidly, 
gained  upon  the  sand. 

With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene, 
or  perhaps  on  some  more  agitating  topic,  Miss  Wardour  advanced 
in  silence  by  her  father's  side,  whose  recently  offended  diraity 
did  not  stoop  to  open  any  conversation.  Following  the  winaings 
of  the  beaclC  they  passed  one  projecting  point  of  headland  or  rock 
after  another,  and  now  found  themselves  under  a  huge  and  con- 
tinued extent  of  the  precipice  by  which  that  iron-bound  coast 
is  in  most  places  defended.  Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock, 
extending  under  water  and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here 
and  there  a  peak  entirely  bare,  or  by  the  breakers  which  foamed 
over  those  tliat  were  partially  covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock 
bay  dreaded  by  pilots  and  shipmasters.  The  crags  which  rose 
between  the  beach  and  the  mainland,  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in  their  crevices  shelter  for  unnum- 
bered sea-fowl,  in  situations  seemingly  secured  by  their  dizzy 
height  from  the  rapacity  of  man.  Many  of  these  wild  tribes, 
with  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek  the  land  before  a 
storm  arises,  were  now  winging  towards  their  nests  with  the 
shrill  and  dissonant  clang  which  announces  disquietude  and 
fear.  The  disk  of  the  sun  became  almost  totally  obscured  ere  he 
had  altogether  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and  lurid 
shade  of  darknessblotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  summer  evening. 
The  wind  began  next  to  arise  ;  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound 
was  heard  for  some  time,  and  its  effects  became  visible  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  before  the  gale  was  felt  on  shore.  The  mass 
of  waters,  now  dark  and  threatening,  began  to  lift  itself  in 
larger  ridges,  and  sink  in  deeper  furrows,  forming  waves  that 
rose  high  in  foam  upon  the  breakers,  or  burst  upon  the  beach 
with  a  sound  resembling  distant  tlmnder. 

Appalled  by  this  sudden  change  of  weather,  Miss  Wardour 
drew  close  to  her  father,  and  held  his  arm  fast.  "  I  wish,"  at 
length  she  said,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  ashamed  to 
express  her  increasing  apprehensions,  ^^  I  wish  we  had  kept  the 
road  we  intended,  or  waited  at  Monkbams  for  the  carriage.'* 

Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  would  not 
acknowledge,  any  signs  of  an  immediate  storm.  They  would 
reach  Knockwinnock,  he  said,  long  before  the  tempest  began. 
But  the  speed  with  which  he  wall^,  and  with  which  Isabella 
could  hardly  keep  pace,  indicated  a  feeling  that  some  ezertioo 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  his  consolatory  prediction. 

They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay  or 
ccc^sa^  u>nned  by  two  projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible 
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rock  wfiich  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent ; 
—and  neither  durst  communicate  the  apprehension  which  each 
began  to  entertain,  that  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of 
the  tide,  Ihey  might  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  proceeding  by 
doubhng  the  promontory  which  lay  before  them,  or  of  retreat* 
ing  by  the  road  which  brought  them  thither. 

As  they  thus  pressed  forward,  longing  doubtless  to  exchange 
the  easy  tun'ing  line,  which  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelled 
them  to  adopt,  for  a  straighter  and  more  expeditious  path, 
though  less  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty.  Sir  Arthur 
observed  a  human  figure  on  the  beach  advancing  to  meet  them. 
•'  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  **  we  shall  get  around  Halket-head  ! 
— that  person  must  have  passed  it,"  thus  giving  vent  to  the 
feeling  of  hope,  though  he  had  suppressed  that  of  apprehension. 

**  Thank  God,  indeed  !  "  echoed  his  daughter,  half  audibly, 
half  internally,  as  expressing  the  gratitude  which  she  strongly 
felt. 

The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  manjr  signs, 
Which  the  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and 
by  a  drizzling  rain,  prevented  them  from  seeing  or  comprehend- 
ing distinctly. — Some  time  before  they  met.  Sir  Arthur  could 
recognize  the  old  blue-gown  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree.  It  is 
said  that  even  the  brute  creation  lay  aside  their  animosities  and 
antipathies  when  pressed  by  an  instant  and  common  danger. 
The  beach  under  Halket-head,  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent 
by  the  encroachments  of  a  spring-tide  and  a  north-west  wind, 
was  in  like  manner  a  neutral  field,  where  even  a  justice  of 
peace  and  strolling  mendicant  might  meet  upon  terms  of 
mutual  forbearance. 

^Turn  back!  turn  back!"  exclaimed  the  vagrant;  **why 
did  ye  not  turn  when  I  waved  to  you  ? " 

"  We  thought,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  in  great  agitation,  **  we 
thought  we  could  get  round  Halket-head." 

**  Halket-head  ! — the  tide  will  be  running  on  Halket  head 
by  this  time  like  the  Fall  of  Fyers  ! — it  was  a'  I  could  do  to 
get  around  it  twenty  mintues  since — it  was  coming  in  three  feet 
abreast.  We  will  maybe  got  back  by  Bally-burgh  Ness  Point 
yet.  The  Lord  help  us  ! — ^it's  our  only  chance.   We  can  but  try." 

"My  God,  my  child!"— "My  father!  my  dear  father!" 
exclaimed  the  parent  and  daughter,  as,  fear  lending  them 
strength  and  speed,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  en- 
deavored to  double  the  point,  the  projection  of  which  formed 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay." 

^*  I  beard  ye  were  here  f rae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent  to 
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meet  your  carriage,"  said  the  beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on 
a  step  or  two  behind  Miss  Wardour ;  "  and  I  couldna  bide  to 
think  o*  the  dainty  young  leddy's  peril,  that  has  aye  been  kind 
to  ilka  forlorn  heart  that  cam  near  her.  Sae  I  lookit  at  the  lift 
and  the  rin  o'  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it  that  if  I  could  get  down 
time  eneugh  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do  weel  yet.  But  I 
doubt,  I  doubt,  I  have  been  beguiled !  for  what  mortal  ee  ever 
saw  sic  a  race  as  the  tide  is  rinning  e'en  now  ?  See,  yonder*s 
the  Ratton's  Skerry — he  aye  held  his  neb  abune  the  water  in 
my  day — but  he's  aneath  it  now." 

Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man 
pointed.  A  huge  rock,  which  in  general,  even  in  spring-tides, 
displayed  a  hulk  like  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel,  was  now  quite 
under  water,  and  its  place  only  indicated  by  the  boiling  and 
breaking  of  the  eddying  waves  which  encountered  its  submarine 
resistance. 

"  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  bonny  leddy,"  continued  the 
old  man — mak  haste,  and  we  may  do  yet  I  Take  hand  o'  my 
arm — an  auld  and  frail  arm  it's  now^  but  it's  been  in  as  sair  stress 
as  this  is  yet.  Take  hand  o'  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy !  T>'y^ 
see  yon  wee  black  speck  amang  the  wallowing  waves  yonder  ? 
This  morning  it  was  as  high  as  the  mast  o'  a  brig — it's  sma 
eneugh  now— *but,  while  I  see  as  muckle  black  about  it  as  the 
crown  o'  my  hat,  I  winna  believe  but  we'll  get  round  the  Bally- 
burgh  Ness,  for  a  that's  come  and  gane  yet." 

Isabella,  in  silence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assist- 
ance which  Sir  Arthur  was  less  able  to  afford  her.  The  waves 
had  now  encroached  so  much  upon  the  beach,  that  the  firm 
and  smooth  footing  which  they  had  hitherto  had  on  the  sand 
must  be  exchanged  for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  and  in  some  places  even  raised  upon  its  lower  ledges. 
It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
or  his  daughter,  to  have  found  their  way  along  these  shelves 
without  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  the  beggar,  who 
had  been  there  before  in  high  tides,  though  never,  he  acknowl- 
edged, "  in  sae  awsome  a  night  as  this." 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  the  storm 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  sounded  like  the 
dirge  of  the  three  devoted  beings,  who,  pent  between  two  of 
the  most  magnificent,  yet  most  dreadful  objects  of  nature — a 
raging  tide  and  an  insurmountable  precipice — toiled  along  their 
painful  and  dangerous  path,  often  lashed  by  the  spray  of  some 
giant  billow,  which  threw  itself  higher  on  the  beach  than  those 
that  had  preceded  it.   Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain  ground 
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perceptibly  upon  them  !  Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the 
last  hopes  of  life,  they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  black  rock  pointed 
out  by  Ochiltree.  It  was  yet  distinctly  visible  among  the 
breakers,  and  continued  to  be  so,  until  they  came  to  a  turn  in 
their  precarious  path,  where  an  intervening  projection  of  rock 
hid  it  from  their  sight.  Deprived  of  the  view  of  the  beacon  on 
which  they  had  relied,  they  now  experienced  the  double  agony 
of  terror  and  suspense.  They  struggled  forward,  however  ;  but, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  point  from  which  they  ought  to  have 
seen  the  crag,  it  was  no  longer  visible ;  the  signal  of  safety  was 
lost  among  a  thousand  white  breakers,  which,  dashing  upon  tne 
point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in  prodigious  sheets  of  snowy 
foam,  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  against  the 
dark  brow  of  the  precipice. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  fell.  Isabella  gave  a  faint 
shriek,  and,  "  God  have  mercy  upon  us  I "  which  her  guide 
solemnly  uttered,  was  piteously  echoed  by  Sir  Arthur — **  My 
child  i  my  child  1 — to  die  such  a  death  ! " 

"  My  father  I  my  dear  father  I "  his  daughter  exclaimed^ 
clinging  to  him — "  and  you  too,  who  have  lost  your  own  life  in 
endeavoring  to  save  ours  \ " 

"  That's  not  worth  the  counting,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I 
hae  lived  to  be  weary  o'  life  ;  and  here  or  yonder— 'at  the  back 
o'  a  dyke,  in  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  wave,  what 
signifies  how  the  auld  gaberlunzie  dies  ?  *' 

"Good  man,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  can  you  think  of  nothing  ?— 
of  no  help  ? — ril  make  you  rich — ril  give  you  a  farm — 111 " 

'^  Our  riches  will  be  soon  equal,"  said  the  beggar,  looking 
out  upon  the  strife  of  the  waters — "  they  are  sae  already ;  for  I 
hae  nae  land,  and  you  would  give  your  fair  bounds  and  barony 
for  a  square  yard  of  rock  tlmt  would  be  dry  for  twal  hours." 

While  they  exchanged  these  words,  they  paused  upon  the 
highest  ledge  of  rock  to  which  they  could  attain  ;  for  it  seemed 
that  any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  could  only  serve  to 
anticipate  their  fate.  Here,  then,  they  were  to  await  the  sure 
though  slow  progress  of  the  raging  element,  something  in  the 
situation  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church,  who,  exposed  by 
heathen  tyrants  to  be  slain  by  wild  beasts,  were  compelled  for 
a  time  to  witness  the  impatience  and  rage  by  which  the  animals 
were  agitated,  while  awaiting  the  signal  for  undoing  their  grateSi 
and  letting  them  loose  upon  the  victims. 

Yet  even  this  fearful  pause  gave  Isabella  time  to  collect  the 
powers  of  a  mind  naturally  strong  and  courageous,  and  whidi 
rallied  itself  at  this  terrible  juncture.    ^'  Muat  we  yield  Ufep** 
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H^t  said,  **withont  a  struggle?  Is  there  no  path,  however 
dreadful,  by  which  we  could  climb  the  crag,  or  at  least  attain 
some  height  above  the  tide,  where  we  could  remain  till  morning, 
or  till  help  comes  ?  They  must  be  aware  of  our  situation,  and 
will  raise  the  country  to  relieve  us." 

Sir  Arthur,  who  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended,  his 
daughter's  question,  turned,  nevertheless,  instinctively  and 
eagerly  to  the  old  man,  as  if  their  lives  were  in  his  gift.  Ochil- 
tree paused — "  I  was  a  bauld  craigsman,"  he  said,  **  ance  in 
my  life,  and  mony  a  kitty  wake's  and  lungie's  nest  hae  I  harried 
up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks  ;  but  it's  lang,  lang  syne,  and 
nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope — and  if  I  had  ane, 
my  ce-sight,  and  my  footstep,  and  my  hand-grip,  hae  a*  failed 
mony  a  day  sinsyne — And  then,  how  could  I  save  you  f  But 
there  was  a  path  here  ance,  though  maybe,  if  we  could  see  it, 
ye  would  rather  bide  where  we  are — His  name  be  praised !  "  he 
ejaculated  suddenly,  "  there's  ane  coming  down  the  crae  e'en 
now  I " — ^Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  hilloa'd  out  to  the  daring 
adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the 
remembrance  of  local  circumstances,  suddenly  forced  upon  his 
mind  : — **  Ye're  right  I — ^ye're  right  I — that  gate — that  gate ! — 
fasten  the  rope  weel  round  Crummie's  horn,  that's  the  muckle 
black  stane— cast  twa  plies  round  it — that's  it ! — now,  weize 
yoursell  a  wee  easal-watd — a  wee  mairyet  to  that  ither  stane — 
we  ca'd  it  the  Cat's-lug — there  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  aik 
tree  there — that  will  do  I— canny  now,  lad — canny  now — tak 
tent  and  tak  time — Lord  bless  ye,  tak  time — ^Vera  weel  I — Now 
ye  maun  get  to  Bessy's  apron,  that's  the  muckle  braid  flat  blue 
stane — and  then,  I  think,  wi'  your  help  and  the  tow  thegither, 
I'll  win  at  ye,  and  then  we'll  be  able  to  get  up  the  young  leddy 
and  Sir  Arthur." 

The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung 
him  down  the  end  of  the  rope,  which  he  secured  round  Miss 
Wardour,  wrapping  her  previously  in  his  own  blue  gowii,  to 
preserve  her  as  much  as  possible  from  injury.  Then,  availing 
himself  of  the  rope,  which  was  made  fast  at  the  other  end,  he 
began  to  ascend  the  face  of  the  crag — a  most  precarious  and 
dizzy  undertaking,  which,  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous 
escapes,  placed  him  safe  on  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our 
friend  Lovel.  Their  joint  strength  was  able  to  raise  Isabella 
to  the  place  of  safety  which  they  had  attained.  Lovel  then 
descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  around  whom  he  ad- 
justed the  rope  ;  and  again  mounting  to  their  place  of  refuge^ 
with  the  assistance  of  old  Ochiltreei  and  such  aid  as  Sir  Arthtif 
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himself  could  afford,  he  raised  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
billows. 

The  sense  of  reprieve  from  approaching  and  apparently  in- 
evitable death,  had  its  usual  effect.  The  father  and  daughter 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  kissed  and  wept  for 
joy,  although  their  escape  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of 
passing  a  tempestuous  night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock, 
which  scarce  afforded  footing  for  the  four  shivering  beings,  who 
now,  like  the  sea-fowl  around  them,  clung  there  in  hopes  of 
some  shelter  from  the  devouring  element  which  raged  beneath« 
The  spray  of  the  billows,  which  attained  in  fearful  succession 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  overflowing  the  beach  on  which  they 
so  lately  stood,  flew  as  high  as  their  place  of  temporary  refuge ; 
and  the  stunning  sound  with  which  they  dashed  against  the 
rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  still  demanded  the  fugitives 
in  accents  of  thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  was  a  summer 
night,  doubtless ;  yet  the  probability  was  slender  that  a  frame 
so  delicate  as  that  of  Miss  Wardour  should  survive  till  morning 
the  drenching  of  the  spray ;  and  the  dashing  of  the  rain,  which 
now  burst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with  deep  and  heavy 
gusts  of  wind,  added  to  the  constrained  and  perilous  circum- 
stances  of  their  situation. 

''  The  lassie  ! — ^the  puir  sweet  lassie  I "  said  the  old  man ; 
*'  mony  such  a  night  have  I  weathered  at  hame  and  abroad,  but, 
God  guide  us,  how  can  she  ever  win  through  it ! '' 

His  apprehension  was  communicated  in  smothered  accents 
to  Lovel ;  for  with  the  sort  of  freemasonry  by  which  bold  and 
ready  spirits  correspond  in  moments  of  danger,  and  become 
almost  instinctively  known  to  each  other,  they  had  established 
a  mutual  confidence. — *'  I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  again,''  said  Lovel 
— there's  daylight  enough  left  to  see  my  footing ;  I'll  climb  up, 
and  call  for  more  assistance." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  1 "  said  Sir  Arthur  eagerly. 

"  Are  ye  mad  ? "  said  the  mendicant : "  Francie  o'  Fowls- 
heugh,  and  he  was  the  best  craigsman  that  ever  speel'd  heugh 
(mair  by  token,  he  brake  his  neck  upon  the  Dunbuy  of  Slaines), 
wodna  hae  ventured  upon  the  Halket-head  craigs  after  sun-down 
—It's  God's  grace,  and  a  great  wonder  besides,  that  ye  are  not 
in  the  middle  o'  that  roaring  sea  wi'  what  ye  hae  done  already 
—I  didna  think  there  was  the  man  left  alive  would  hae  come 
down  the  craigs  as  ye  did.  I  question  an  I  could  hae  done  it 
mysell,  at  this  hour  and  in  this  weather,  in  the  youngest  and 
yaldest  of  my  strength — But  to  venture  up  again — it's  a  mere 
and  a  clear  tempting  o'  Providence." 
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••  I  have  no  fear,**  answered  Lovel ;  **  I  marked  all  the  stations 
perfectly  as  I  came  down,  and  there  is  still  light  enough  left  to 
see  them  quite  well — I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  with  perfect  safety. 
Stay  here,  my  good  friend,  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  young  lady." 

"  Deil  be  in  my  feet  then,"  answered  the  bedesman  sturdily  ; 
"if  ye  gang,  111  gang  too  ;  for  between  tlie  twa  o*  us,  we'll  hae 
mair  than  wark  eneugh  to  get  to  the  tap  o*  the  heugh." 

"  No,  no — ^stay  you  here  and  attend  to  Miss  Wardour — you 
see  Sir  Arthur  is  quite  exhausted." 

"  Stay  yoursell  then,  and  I'll  gae,"  said  the  old  man  ; — "  let 
death  spare  the  green  com  and  take  the  ripe." 

**  Stay  both  of  you,  I  charge  you,"  said  Isabella,  faintly ;  "  I 
am  well,  and  can  spend  the  night  very  well  here — I  feel  quite 
refreshed."  So  saying,  her  voice  failed  her — she  sunk  down, 
and  would  have  fallen  from  the  crag,  had  she  not  been  supported 
by  Lovel  and  Ochiltree,  who  placed  her  in  a  posture  half  sit- 
ting, half  reclining,  beside  her  father,  who,  exhausted  by  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind  so  extreme  and  unusual,  had  already  sat 
down  on  a  stone  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

"  It  IS  impossible  to  leave  them,"  said  Lovel—"  What  is  to 
be  done  ? — Hark  !  hark  ! — did  I  not  hear  a  halloo  ? " 

"  The  skreigh  of  a  Tammie  Norie,"  answered  Ochiltree — "  I 
ken  the  skirl  weel." 

"  No,  by  Heaven !  *'  replied  Lovel,  "  it  was  a  human  voice." 

A  distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plainly  distinguishable 
among  the  various  elemental  noises,  and  the  clang  of  the  sea* 
mews  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  mendicant  and 
Lovel  exerted  their  voices  in  a  loud  halloo,  the  former  waving 
Miss  Wardour's  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  staff  to  make 
them  conspicuous  from  above.  Though  the  shouts  were  re- 
peated, it  was  some  time  before  they  were  in  exact  response  to 
their  own,  leaving  the  unfortunate  sufferers  uncertain  whether, 
in  the  darkening  twilight  and  increasing  storm,  they  had  made 
the  persons  who  apparently  were  traversing  the  verge  of  the 
precipice  to  bring  them  assistance,  sensible  of  the  place  in  which 
they  had  found  refuge.  At  length  their  halloo  was  regularly 
and  distinctly  answered,  and  their  courage  confirmed,  by  the 
assurance  that  they  were  within  hearing,  if  not  within  reach,  of 
friendly  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

There  is  a  cliflF,  whoee  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep  ; 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  111  repair  the  miaery  thoa  doat  bear. 

KimgLbak. 

The  shout  of  human  voices  from  above  was  soon  augmented, 
and  the  gleam  of  torches  mingled  with  those  lights  of  evening 
which  still  remained  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  storm.  Some 
attempt  was  made  to  hold  communication  between  the  assistant 
above  and  the  sufferers  beneath,  who  were  still  clinging  to  their 
precarious  place  of  safety ;  but  the  howling  of  the  tempest  limited 
their  intercourse  to  cries  as  inarticulate  as  those  of  the  winged 
denizens  of  the  crag,  which  shrieked  in  chorus,  alarmed  by  th^ 
reiterated  sound  of  hitman  voices,  where  they  had  seldom  been 
heard. 

On  the  veiige  of  the  precipice  an  anxious  group  had  now 
assembled.  Oldbuck  was  the  foremost  and  most  earnest, 
pressing  forward  with  unwonted  desperation  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  crag,  and  extending  his  head  (his  hat  and  wig  seciued  bjr 
a  handkerchief  under  his  chin)  over  the  dizzy  height,  with  an 
air  of  determination  i^ich  made  his  more  timorous  assistants 
.tremble. 

"  Haud  a  care,  baud  a  care,  Monkbams  I "  cried  Caxon, 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  his  patron,  and  withholding  him  from 
danger  as  far  as  his  strength  permitted — '*  God's  sake,  haud  a 
care ! — Sir  Arthur's  drowned  already,  and  an  ye  fa'  over  the 
cleugh  too,  there  will  be  but  ae  wig  left  in  the  parish,  and  that's 
the  minister's." 

"  Mind  the  peak  there,"  cried  Mucklebackit,  an  old  fisher- 
man and  smuggler — "mind  the  peak — Steenie,  Sieenie  Wilks, 
bring  up  the  tackle — I'se  warrant  we'll  sune  heave  them  on  board, 
Monkbams,  wad  ye  but  stand  out  o*  the  gate." 

"  I  see  them,"  said  Oldbuck—"  I  see  them  low  down  on  that 
flat  stone— Hilli-hilloa,  hilli-ho-a  I " 

"  I  see  them  mysell  weel  enough,"  said  Mucklebackit ; "  they 
are  sitting  down  yonder  like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye 
think  ye'll  help  them  wi*  skirling  that  gate  like  an  auld  skart 
before  a  flaw  o'  weather  ? — Steenie,  lad,  bring  up  the  mast— 
Od,  I'se  hae  them  up  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o'  gin 
and  brandy  lang  syne — Get  up  the  pickaxe,  make  a  step  fof 
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toe  inast — make  die  chair  fast  with  the  rattlin — ^haul  taught 
and  6elay ! " 

The  fishers  had  brought  with  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and 
as  half  of  the  country  fellows  about  had  now  appeared,  either 
but  of  zeal  or  curiosity,  it  was  soon  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
sufficiently  secured.  A  yard  across  the  upright  mast,  and  a 
rope  stretched  along  it,  and  reeved  through  a  block  at  each 
end,  formed  an  extempore  crane,  which  afforded  the  means  of 
lowering  an  arm-chair,  well  secured  and  fastened,  down  to  the 
flat  shelf  on  which  the  sufferers  had  roosted.  Their  joy  at 
hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for  their  deliverance  was 
considerably  qualified  when  they  beheld  the  precarious  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  upper  air.  It 
swung  about  a  yard  free  of  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  obey- 
ing each  impulse  of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all  around  it, 
and  depending  upon  the  security  of  a  rope,  which,  in  the  in* 
creasing  darkness,  had  dwindled  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
thread.  Besides  the  hazard  of  committing  a  human  being  to 
the  vacant  atmosphere  in  such  a  slight  noeans  of  conveyance, 
there  was  the  fearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  being 
dashed,  either  by  the  wind  or  the  vibrations  of  the  cord,  against 
the  rugged  face  of  the  precipice.  But  to  diminish  the  risk  as 
much  as  possible,  the  experienced  seaman  had  let  down  with 
the  chair  another  line,  which,  being  attached  to  it,  and  held  by 
the  persons  beneath,  might  serve  by  way  of  gy^  as  Muckle- 
backit  expressed  it,  to  render  its  descent  in  some  measure  steady 
and  regular.  Still,  to  commit  one's  self  in  such  a  vehicle, 
through  a  howling  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  with  a  beetling 
precipice  above  and  a  raging  abyss  below,  required  that  courage 
which  despair  alone  can  Inspire.  Yet,  wild  as  the  sounds  and 
sights  of  danger  were,  both  above,  beneath^  and  around,  and 
doubtful  and  dangerous  as  the  mode  of  escaping  appeared  to 
be,  Lovel  and  the  old  mendicant  agreed,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sultation, and  after  the  former,  by  a  sudden  strong  pull,  had, 
at  his  own  imminent  risk,  ascertained  the  security  of  the  rope, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  secure  Miss  Wardour  in  the  chair,  and 
trust  to  the  tenderness  and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being 
safely  craned  up  to  the  top  of  the  crag. 

"  Let  my  father  go  first,"  exclaimed  Isabella ;  "  for  God's 
sake,  my  friends,  place  him  first  in  safety !  " 

"  It  cannot  be,  Mbs  Wardour,"  said  Lovel ;— "  your  life  must 
be  first  secured — the  rope  which  bears  your  weight  may — " 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  a  reason  so  selfish !  " 

''But  ye  maun  listeu  to  it,  my  bonnie  lassie,"  said  Ochiltree^ 
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•*  for  a  our  lives  depend  on  it — ^besides,  whien  ye  get  on  the  tap 
o'  the  heugh  yonder,  ye  can  gie  them  a  round  guess  o'  what's 
ganging  on  in  this  Patmos  o'  ours — and  Sir  Arthur's  far  by 
that,  as  Tm  thinking." 

Struck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  she  exclaimed, 
"True,  most  true;  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
first  risk — What  shall  1  say  to  our  friends  above  ?  " 

"  Just  to  look  that  their  tackle  does  not  graze  on  the  face 
o'  the  crag,  and  to  let  the  chair  down  and  draw  it  up  hooly  and 
fairly  , — we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready." 

With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  Lovel 
bound  Miss  Wardour  with  his  handkerchief,  neckcloth,  and  the 
mendicant's  leathern  belt,  to  the  back  and  arms  of  the  chair, 
ascertaining  accurately  the  security  of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree 
kept  Sir  Artliur  quiet,  "What  are  ye  doing  wi*  my  bairn? — 
what  are  ye  doing? — She  shall  not  be  separated  from  me— 
Isabel,  stay  with  me,  1  command  you ! " 

"  Lordsake,  Sir  Arthur,  baud  your  tongue,  and  be  thankful 
to  God  that  there's  wiser  folk  than  you  to  manage  this  job," 
cried  the  beggar,  worn  out  by  the  unreasonable  exclamations  of 
the  poor  Baronet. 

**  Farewell,  my  father ! "  murmured  Isabella — "  farewell,  my 
— my  friends!"  and  shutting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience 
recommended,  she  gave  the  signal  to  Lovel,  and  he  to  those 
who  were  above.  She  rose,  while  the  chair  in  which  she  sate 
was  kept  steady  by  the  line  which  Lovel  managed  beneath. 
With  a  beating  heart  he  watched  the  flutter  of  her  white 
dress,  until  the  vehicle  was  on  a  level  with  the  brink  of  the 
precipice. 

*'  Canny  now,  lads,  canny  now  I "  exclaimed  old  Muckle- 
backit,  who  acted  as  commodore  ;  "  swerve  the  yard  a  bit- 
Now — ^there  !  there  she  sits  safe  on  dry  land." 

A  loud  shout  announced  the  successfi.l  experiment  to  her 
fellow-sufferers  beneath,  who  replied  with  a  ready  and  cheerful 
halloo.  Monkbarns,  in  his  ecstasy  of  joy,  stripped  his  great 
coat  to  wrap  up  the  young  lady,  and  would  have  pulled  oflP  his 
coat  and  wabtcoat  for  the  same  purpose,  had  he  not  been 
withheld  by  the  cautious  Caxon.  "  Haud  a  care  o*  us  !  your 
honor  will  be  killed  wi*  the  hoast — ^ye'll  no  get  out  o'  your 
night-cowl  this  fortnight — and  that  will  suit  us  unco  ill. — Na, 
na— there's  the  chariot  down  by ;  let  twa  o'  the  folk  carry  the 
young  leddy  there." 

**  You're  right,"  said  the  Antiquary,  readjusting  the  sleeves 
and  collar  of  his  coat,  "you're  right|  Caxon;  this  is  a  naughty 
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night  to  swim  in. — Miss  Wardour,  let  me  convey  you  to  the 
chariot" 

"Not  for  worlds  till  I  see  my  father  safe." 

In  a  few  distinct  words,  evincing  how  much  her  resolution 
had  surmounted  even  the  mortal  fear  of  so  agitating  a  hazard^ 
she  explained  the  nature  of  the  situation  beneath,  and  the 
wishes  of  Lovel  and  Ochiltree. 

"  Right,  right,  that's  right  too— I  should  like  to  see  the  son 
of  Sir  Gamelyn  de  Guardover  on  dry  land  myself — I  have  a 
notion  he  would  sign  the  abjuration  oath,  and  the  Ragman- 
roll  to  boot,  and  acknowledge  Queen  Mary  to  be  nothing  better 
than  she  should  be,  to  get  sdongside  my  bottle  of  old  port  that 
he  ran  awav  from,  and  left  scarce  begun.  But  he's  safe  now, 
and  here  a  comes"— (for  the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and  Sir 
Arthur  made  fast  in  it,  without  much  consciousness  on  his  own 
part) — "  here  a*  comes — Browse  away,  my  boys  1  canny  wi'  him 
— a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  links  b  hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow 
— the  whole  barony  of  Knockwinnock  depends  on  three  plies 
of  hemp — respice  finemy  respice  fumm — look  to  your  end- 
look  to  a  rope's  end. — Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  old  friend, 
to  firm  land,  though  I  cannot  say  to  warm  land  or  to  dry  land. 
A  cord  forever  against  fifty  fathom  of  water,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  base  proverb—a  fico  for  the  phrase — better  x«j./^ 
funem^  than  sus.  per  coll^ 

While  Oldbuck  ran  on  in  thb  way.  Sir  Arthur  was  safely 
wrapped  in  the  close  embraces  of  his  daughter,  who,  assuming 
that  authority  which  the  circumstances  demanded,  ordered  some 
of  the  assistants  to  convey  him  to  the  chariot,  promising  to  follow 
in  a  few  minutes.  She  lingered  on  the  cliff,  holding  an  old 
countryman's  arm,  to  witness  probably  the  safety  of  those  whose 
dangers  she  had  shared. 

"  What  have  we  here  ? "  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  vehicle  once 
more  ascended — "  what  patched  and  weather-beaten  matter  is 
this  ?  "  Then  as  the  torches  illumed  the  rough  face  and  gray 
hairs  of  old  Ochiltree, — "  What  1  is  it  thou  ? — Come,  old  Mocker, 
I  must  needs  be  friends  with  thee — but  who  the  devil  makes 
up  your  party  besides  ?  " 

"  Ane  that's  weel  worth  ony  twa  o'  us,  Monkbams , — ^it's  the 
young  stranger  lad  they  ca'  Lovel — and  he's  behaved  this 
blessed  night  as  if  he  had  three  lives  to  rely  on,  and  was  willing 
to  waste  them  a'  rather  than  endanger  ither  folk's.  Ca'  hooly, 
sirs,  as  ye  wad  win  an  auld  man's  blessing ! — mind  there's  nae- 
body  below  now  to  baud  the  gy — Hae  a  care  o'  the  Cat's-lug 
corner — bide  weel  aff  Crummic's-horn  1 " 
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"  Have  a  care  indeed,"  echoed  Oldback.  "  What !  is  it  my 
rara  avis — my  black  swan — my  phoenix  of  companions  in  a  post- 
chaise  ? — take  care  of  him,  Mucklebackit." 

"As  muckle  care  as  if  he  were  a  graybeard  o'  brandy ;  and  I 
canna  take  mair  if  his  hair  were  like  John  Hariowe's.  Yo  ho, 
my  hearts !  browse  away  with  him ! " 

Lovel  did,  in  fact,  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  his 
precursors.  His  weight  was  not  suflScient  to  render  his  ascent 
steady  amid  such  a  storm  of  wind,  and  he  swung  like  an  agitated 
pendulum  at  the  mortal  risk  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks. 
But  he  was  young,  bold,  and  active,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  beggar's  stout  piked  staff,  which  he  had  retained  by  advice 
of  the  proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  from  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  and  the  yet  more  hazardous  projecting  cliffs  which 
varied  its  surface.  Tossed  in  empty  space,  like  an  idle  and 
unsubstantial  feather,  with  a  motion  that  agitated  the  brain  at 
once  with  fear  and  with  dizziness,  he  retained  his  alertness  of 
exertion  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
safely  grounded  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  that  he  felt  tem- 
porary and  giddy  sickness.  As  he  recovered  from  a  sort  of  half 
swoon,  he  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  around.  The  object  which  they 
would  most  willingly  have  sought  was  already  in  the  act  of 
vanishing.  Her  white  garment  was  just  discernible  as  she 
followed  on  the  path  which  her  father  had  taken.  She  had 
lingered  till  she  saw  the  last  of  their  company  rescued  from 
danger,  and  until  she  had  been  assured  by  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Mucklebackit,  that  "  the  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbrizzed 
banes,  and  that  he  was  but  in  a  kind  of  dwam."  But  Lovel 
was  not  aware  that  she  had  expressed  in  his  fate  even  this  de- 
gree of  interest, — which,  though  nothing  more  than  was  due  to 
a  stranger  who  had  assisted  her  in  such  an  hour  of  peril,  he 
would  have  gladly  purchased  by  braving  even  more  imminent 
danger  than  he  had  that  evening  been  exposed  to.  The  beggar 
she  had  already  commanded  to  come  to  Knock winnock  that 
night.  He  made  an  excuse. — "Then  to-morrow  let  me  see 
you." 

The  man  promised  to  obey.  Oldbuck  thrust  something 
into  his  hand — Ochiltree  looked  at  it  by  the  torchlight,  and 
returned  it — "  Na,  na !  I  never  tak  gowd — besides,  Monkbarns, 
ye  wad  maybe  be  rueing  it  the  morn."  Then  turning  to  the 
group  of  fishermen  and  peasants — "  Now,  sirs,  wha  wUl  gie  me 
a  supper  and  some  clean  pease-strae  ? " 

**  I,"  "  and  I,"  "  and  I,"  answered  many  a  ready  voice. 

^'  Aweel,  since  sae  it  is,  and  I  can  only  sleep  in  ae  bam  at 
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ance,  I'll  gae  down  with  Saunders  Mucklebackit — \tt  has  ave  a 
soup  o'  something  comfortable  about  his  bigging — -and,  bairns, 
I'll  maybe  live  to  put  ilka  ane  o'  ye  in  mind  some  ither  night 
that  ye  hae  promised  me  quarters  and  my  awmous ; "  and  away 
he  went  with  the  fisherman. 

Oldbuck  laid  the  hand  of  strong  possession  on  Lovel — **  Deil 
a  stride  ye's  go  to  Fairport  this  night,  young  man — ^you  must  go 
home  with  me  to  Monkbams.  Why,  man,  you  have  been  a  hero 
^a  perfect  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  all  accounts.  Come,  my 
good  lad,  take  hold  of  my  arm  ; — I  am  not  a  prime  support  in 
such  a  wind — ^but  Caxon  shall  help  us  out — Here,  you  old  idiot; 
come  on  the  other  side  of  me. — And  how  the  deil  got  you  down 
to  that  infernal  Bessy's-apron,  as  they  call  it  ?  Bess,  said  they? 
Why,  curse  her,  she  has  spread  out  that  vile  pennon  or  banner 
of  womankind,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  sex,  to  allure  her  votaries 
to  death  and  headlong  ruin." 

**  I  have  been  pretty  well  accustomed  to  climbing,  and  I  have 
long  observed  fowlers  practise  that  pass  down  the  cliff." 

"  But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  came  you  to 
discover  the  danger  of  the  pettish  Baronet  and  his  far  more 
deserving  daughter  ?  " 

**  I  saw  them  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice." 

"  From  the  verge  t — nmph-^-And  what  possessed  you  dumosa 
pmdere procul  de  rupel — though  dumosa  is  not  the  appropriate 
epithet — ^what  the  deil,  man,  tempted  ye  to  the  verge  of  the 
craig  ? " 

"Why — I  like  to  see  the  gathering  and  growling  of  a  coming 
storm — or,  in  jrour  own  classical  language,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  suave  est 
mart  magna — and  so  forth — but  here  we  reach  the  turn  to  Fair- 
port.     I  must  wbh  you  good-night" 

"  Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  a  shathmont,  as  I 
may  say, — the  meaning  of  which  word  has  puzzled  many  that 
think  themselves  antiquaries.  I  am  clear  we  should  read  salmon- 
length  for  shathmonf  s-lmgth.  You  are  aware  that  the  space  al- 
lotted for  the  passage  of  a  salmon  through  a  dam,  dike,  or  weir, 
by  statute,  is  the  length  within  which  a  hill-grown  pig  can  turn 
himself  round.  Now  I  have  a  scheme  to  prove,  that,  as  terres- 
trial objects  were  thus  appealed  to  for  ascertaining  submarine 
measurement,  so  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  productions  of  the 
water  were  established  as  gauges  of  the  extent  of  land. — Shath- 
mont— salmont — you  see  the  close  alliance  of  the  sounds ,  drop- 
ping out  two  ^V,and  a  /,  and  assuming  an  /,  makes  the  whole 
difference — I  wish  to  heaven  no  antiquarian  derivation  had  de- 
manded heavier  concessions." 
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*^  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  really  must  go  home — I  am  wet  to  tbe 
skin." 

*'  Shalt  have  my  night-gown,  man,  and  slippers,  and  catch 
the  antiquarian  fever  as  men  do  the  plague,  by  wearing  infected 
garments.  Nay,  I  know  what  you  would  be  at — ^you  are  afraid 
to  put  the  old  bachelor  to  charges.  But  is  there  not  the  remains 
of  that  glorious  chicken-pie — which,  meo  arbitrio^  is  better  cold 
than  hot — and  that  bottle  of  my  oldest  port,  out  of  which  the 
silly  brain-sick  Baronet  (whom  I  cannot  pardon,  since  he  has 
escaped  breaking  his  neck)  had  just  taken  one  glass,  when  his 
infirm  noddle  went  a  wool-gathering  after  Gamelyn  de  Guard- 
over?" 

So  saying  he  dragged  Lovel  forward,  till  the  Palmer*s-port 
of  Monkbarns  received  them.  Never,  perhaps,  had  it  admiited 
two  pedestrians  more  needing  rest;  for  Monkbarns's  fatigue 
had  been  in  a  degree  very  contrary  tp  his  usual  -habits,  and  his 
more  young  and  robust  companion  had  that  evening  undergone 
agiution  of  mind  which  had  harassed  and  wearied  him  even 
faore  than  his  extraordinary  exertions  of  body. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

^  Be  bffa;ve,'*giM  cried,  **  yoo  j«t  11M17  be  our  gMi^ 
Oar  haunted  room  wu  erer  neld  the  best. 
If.  then,  your  valor  can  the  si>>ht  sustain 
Of  rosthng  curtains  and  the  clinking  chain  ; 
If  vour  courageous  tongue  have  powers  to  talk, 
Wneo  round  your  bed  Uie  horrid  ghost  shall  walk  f 
If  you  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaves  its  tomb, 
111  see  your  sheeu  well  air'd,  and  show  the  room." 

Thus  Stoky. 

They  reached  the  room  in  which  they  had  dined,  and  were 
clamorously  welcomed  by  Miss  Oldbuck. 

"  Where's  the  younger  womankind  ?  "  said  the  Antiquary. 

"Indeed,  brother,  amang  a'  the  steery,  Maria  wadna  be 
guided  by  me — she  set  away  to  the  Halket-craig-head — I  won- 
der ye  didna  see  her." 

"  Eh  I — what — ^what's  that  you  say,  sister  ? — did  the  giri  go 
out  in  a  night  like  this  to  the  Halket-head  ? — Good  God  1  me 
misery  of  the  night  is  not  ended  yet  1 " 

''  But  ye  winna  wait,  Monkbarns— ye  are  so  imperative  and 
Impatient " 
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*  Tittle-tattle,  woman,"  said  the  impatient  and  agitated  An- 
tiquary, "  where  b  my  dear  Mary  ? " 

"Just  where  ye  suld  be  yoursell,  Monkbams — up-stairs, 
and  in  her  warm  bed." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Oldbuck,  laughing,  but  obvi- 
ously much  relieved — "  I  could  have  sworn  it , — the  lazy  monkey 
did  not  care  if  we  were  all  drowned  together.  Why  did  you 
say  she  went  out  ? " 

"  But  ye  wadna  wait  to  hear  out  my  tale,  Monkbams — she 
gaed  out,  and  she  came  in  again  with  the  gardener  sae  sune  as 
she  saw  that  nane  o'  ye  were  clodded  ower  the  craig,  and  that 
Miss  Wardour  was  safe  in  the  chariot ;  she  was  hame  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  syne,  for  it's  now  ganging  ten — sair  droukit  was 
she,  puir  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  a  glass  o'  sherry  in  her  water- 
gruel." 

"Right,  Grizel,  right — let  womankind  alone  for  coddling 
each  other.  But  hear  me,  my  venerable  sister — ^start  not  at  the 
word  venerable  ;  it  implies  many  praiseworthy  qualities  besides 
age ;  though  that  too  is  honorable,  albeit  it  is  the  last  quality 
for  which  womankind  would  wish  to  be  honored — But  perpend 
my  words :  let  Lovel  and  me  have  forthwith  the  relics  of  the 
chicken-pie,  and  the  reversion  of  the  port." 

**  The  chicken-pie  1  the  port  I— ou  dear  I  brother — ^therewas 
but  a  wheen  banes,  and  scarce  a  drap  o'  the  wine." 

The  Antiquary's  countenance  became  clouded,  though  he 
was  too  well  bred  to  give  way,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  to 
his  displeased  surprise  at  the  disappearance  of  the  viands  on 
which  he  had  reckoned  with  absolute  certainty.  But  his  sister 
understood  these  looks  of  ire.  "Ou  dear  I  Monkbams,  what's 
the  use  of  making  a  wark  ?  " 

"  I  make  no  wark,  as  ye  call  it,  woman." 

"  But  what's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch  about 
a  pickle  banes  ? — an  ye  will  hae  the  tmth,  ye  maun  ken  the 
minister  came  in,  worthy  man — sair  distressed  he  was,  nae 
doubt,  about  your  precarious  situation,  as  he  ca'd  it  (for  ye 
ken  how  weel  he's  gifted  wi'  words),  and  here  he  wad  bide  till 
he  could  hear  wi'  certainty  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  gang 
wi'  ye  a' — He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  of  resignation  to 
Providence's  will,  worthy  man  I  that  did  he." 

Oldbuck  replied,  catching  the  same  tone,  "  Worthy  man  !— 
he  cared  not  how  soon  Monkbams  had  devolved  on  an  heir- 
female,  I've  a  notion ; — and  while  he  was  occupied  in  this 
Christian  office  of  consolation  against  impending  evil,  I  reckon 
that  the  chicken-pie  and  my  gocxl  port  disappeared  ?  " 
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**  Dear  brother,  how  can  you  speak  of  sic  frivolities;  when 
you  have  had  sic  an  escape  from  the  craig  ? " 

"  Better  than  ray  supper  has  had  from  the  minister's  craig^ 
Grizzie — it's  all  discussed,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Hout,  M onkbams,  ye  speak  as  if  there  was  nae  mair  meat 
in  the  house — wad  ye  not  have  had  me  offer  the  honest  man 
some  slight  refreshment  after  his  walk  frae  the  manse  ? " 

'*  Oldbuck  half-whistled,  half-hummed,  the  end  of  the  old 
Scottish  ditty, 

O,  first  they  eated  the  white  puddings, 

And  then  they  eated  the  black,  O, 
And  thoaght  the  gudeman  unto  hinuell. 

The  deil  dink  down  wi'  that,  O  ! 

His  sister  hastened  to  silence  his  murmurs,  by  proposing 
some  of  the  relics  of  the  dinner.  He  spoke  of  another  bottle  of 
wine,  but  reconunended  in  preference  a  glass  of  brandy  which 
was  really  excellent  As  no  entreaties  could  prevaQ  on  Lovel 
to  indue  the  velvet  night-cap  and  branched  morning-gown  of  his 
host,  Oldbuck,  who  pretended  to  a  little  knowledge  of  the  med- 
ical art,  insisted  on  his  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  an4 
proposed  to  despatch  a  messenger  (the  indefatigable  Caxon) 
to  Fairport  early  in  the  morning,  to  procure  him  a  change  of 
clothes. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Miss  Oldbuck  had  received 
that  the  young  stranger  was  to  be  their  guest  for  the  night ;  and 
such  was  the  surprise  with  which  she  was  struck  by  a  proposal 
so  uncommon,  that,  had  the  superincumbent  weight  of  her  head- 
dress, such  as  we  before  described,  been  less  preponderant, 
her  gray  locks  must  have  started  up  on  end,  and  hurled  it  from 
its  position. 

'*  Lord  baud  a  care  o'  us  1 "  exclaimed  the  astounded  maiden. 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  Grizel  ? " 

''  Wad  ye  but  just  speak  a  moment,  Monkbams  ? " 

'*  Speak  ! — what  should  I  speak  about  ?  I  want  to  get  to 
my  bed — and  this  poor  young  fellow — ^let  a  bed  be  made  ready 
for  him  instantly." 

•*  A  bed  ? — ^The  Lord  preserve  us  1 "  again  ejaculated  Grizel. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now? — are  there  not  beds  and 
rooms  enough  in  the  house  ? — was  it  not  an  ancient  fiospitium^ 
in  which,  I  am  warranted  to  say,  beds  were  nightly  made  down 
for  a  score  of  pilgrims  ? " 

"  O  dear,  Monkbams !  wha  kens  what  they  might  do  lang 
tyne  ? — but  in  our  time— beds — ay,  troth,  there's  beds  enow  sic 
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as  they  are — and  rooms  enow  too — ^but  ye  ken  yoursell  the  beds 
haena  been  sleepit  in,  Lord  kens  the  time,  nor  the  rooms  aired. 
—If  I  had  kenn'd,  Mary  and  me  might  hae  gaen  down  to  the 
manse — Miss  Beckie  is  aye  fond  to  see  us— (and  sae  is  the 
minister,  brother)— But  now,  gude  save  us ! " 

"  Is  there  not  the  Green  room,  Grizel  ?  " 

**  Troth  is  there,  and  it  is  in  decent  order  too,  though  nae- 
body  has  sleepit  there  since  Dr.  Heavysterne,  and " 

"And  what?" 

**  And  what !  I  am  sure  ye  ken  yoursell  what  a  night  he  had 
—ye  wadna  expose  the  young  gentleman  to  the  like  o'  that,  wad 
ye?" 

Lovel  interfered  upon  hearing  this  altercation,  and  protested 
he  would  far  rather  walk  home  than  put  them  to  the  least  incon- 
venience— that  the  exercise  would  be  of  service  to  him — that  he 
knew  the  road  perfectly,  by  night  or  day,  to  P^airport— that  the 
storm  was  abating,  and  so  forth  ;  adding  all  that  civility  could 
suggest  as  an  excuse  for  escaping  from  a  hospitality  which 
seemed  moiie  inconvenient  to  his  host  than  he  could  possibly 
have  anticipated.  But  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain  against  the  windows,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  fatigues  of  the  evening,  must  have  prohibited  Old- 
buck,  even  had  he  entertained  less  regard  for  his  young  friend 
than  he  really  felt,  from  permitting  him  to  depart.  Besides,  he 
was  piqued  in  honor  to  show  that  he  himself  was  not  governed 
by  womankind — "  Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,  man," 
he  reiterated  ; — "  an  ye  part  so,  I  would  I  might  never  draw  a 
cork  again,  and  here  comes  out  one  from  a  prime  bottle  of — 
strong  ale — right  anno  domini — none  of  your  Wassia  Quassia 
decoctions,  but  brewed  of  Monkbams  barley — John  of  the  Gir- 
nel  never  drew  a  better  flagon  to  entertain  a  wandering  minstrel, 
or  palmer,  with  the  freshest  news  from  Palestine. — And  to  re- 
move from  your  mind  the  slightest  wish  to  depart,  know,  that 
if  you  do  so,  your  character  as  a  gallant  knight  is  gone  forever. 
Why,  'tis  an  adventure,  man,  to  sleep  in  the  Green  Room  at 
Monkbams. — Sister,  pray  see  it  got  ready — And,  although  the 
bold  adventurer,  Heavysterne,  dree'd  pain  and  dolor  in  that 
charmed  apartment,  it  is  no  reason  why  a  gallant  knight  like 
you,  nearly  twice  as  tall,  and  not  half  so  heavy,  should  not  en- 
counter and  break  the  spell." 

"  What !  a  haunted  apartment,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure — every  mansion  in  this  country  of 
the  slightest  antiquity  has  its  ghosts  and  its  haunted  chamber, 
and  you  must  not  suppose  us  worse  oif  than  our  neighbors. 
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They  are  going,  indeed,  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  I  have 
seen  the  day,  when  if  you  had  doubted  the  reality  of  a  ghost  in 
an  old  manor-house,  you  ran  the  risk  of  being  made  a  ghost 
yourself,  as  Hamlet  says. — Yes,  if  you  had  challenged  the 
existence  of  Redcowl  in  the  Castle  of  Glenstirym,  old  Sir  Peter 
Pepperbrand  would  have  had  ye  out  to  his  court-yard,  made 
you  betake  yourself  to  your  weapon,  and  if  your  trick  of  fence 
were  not  the  better,  would  have  sticked  you  like  a  paddock,  on 
his  own  baronial  midden-stead.  1  once  narrowly  escaped  such 
an  affray^ — but  I  humbled  myself,  and  apologized  to  Redcowl  \ 
for,  even  in  my  younger  days,  I  was  no  friend  to  tl\e  pumama- 
chia,  or  duel,  and  would  ratner  walk  with  Sir  Priest  than  with 
Sir  Knight — 1  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  valor. 
Thank  God,  I  am  old  now,  and  can  indulge  my  irritabilities 
without  the  necessity  of  supporting  them  by  cold  steel." 

Here  Miss  Oldbuck  re-entered,  with  a  singularly  sage  ex- 
pression of  countenance. — "  Mr.  Lovel's  bed's  ready,  brother- 
clean  sheets — weel  aired — a  spunk  of  fire  in  the  chimney — I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Lovel "  (addressing  him),  "  it's  no  for  the  trouble 
— and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  night's  rest — But " 

"  You  are  resolved,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  to  do  what  you 
can  to  prevent  it." 

"  Me  ? — I  am  sure  I  have  said  naething,  Monkbams." 

^'  My  dear  madam,"  said  Lovel,  *'  allow  me  to  ask  you  the 
meaning  of  your  obliging  anxiety  on  my  account." 

*'  Ou,  Monkbarns  does  not  like  to  hear  of  it — ^but  he  kens 
himsell  that  the  room  has  an  ill  name.  It's  weel  minded  that 
it  was  there  auld  Rab  TuU  the  town-clerk  was  sleeping  when 
he  had  that  marvellous  communication  about  the  grand  law- 
plea  between  us  and  the  feuars  at  the  Mussel-craig. — It  had 
cost  a  hantle  siller,  Mr.  Lovel ;  for  law-pleas  were  no  carried 
on  without  siller  lang  syne  mair  than  they  are  now — and  the 
Monkbarns  of  that  day — our  gudesire,  Mr.  Lovel,  as  I  said  be- 
fore— was  like  to  be  waured  afore  the  Session  for  want  of  a 
paper — Monkbarns  there  kens  weel  what  paper  it  was,  but  I'sc 
warrant  he'll  no  help  me  out  wi'  my  tale — ^but  it  was  a  paper  of 
great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  we  were  to  be  waured  for 
want  o't.  Aweel,  the  cause  was  to  come  on  before  the  fifteen 
— in  presence,  as  they  ca't — and  auld  Rab  Tull,  the  town-clerk, 
he  cam  ower  to  make  a  last  search  for  the  paper  that  was  want 
ing,  before  our  gudesire  gaed  into  Edinburgh  to  look  after  his 
plea — so  there  was  little  time  to  come  and  gang  on.  He  was 
but  a  doited  snuflfy  body,  Rab,  as  I've  heard — but  then  he  was 
tlie  town-clerk  of  Fairpoit,  and  the  Monkbarns  heritors  aye 
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employed  him  on  account  of  their  connection  wi'  the  burgh, 
ye  ken." 

"  Sister  Grizel,  this  is  abominable,*'  interrupted  Oldbuck ; 
"  I  vow  to  Heaven  ye  might  have  raised  the  ghosts  of  every 
abbot  of  Trotcosey,  since  the  days  of  Waldimir,  in  the  time  you 
have  been  detailing  the  introduction  to  this  single  spectre. — 
Learn  to  be  succinct  in  your  narrative. — Imitate  the  concise 
style  of  old  Aubrey,  an  experienced  ghost-seer,  who  entered 
his  memoranda  on  these  subjects  in  a  terse  business-like  man- 
ner ;  exempli  gratia — *  At  Cirencester,  5  th  March,  1670,  was  an 
apparition. — Being  demanded  whether  good  spirit  or  bad,  made 
no  answer,  but  instantly  disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume, 
and  a  melodious  twang' — Vtde  his  Miscellanies,  p.  eighteen,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  page." 

"  O,  Monkbarns,  man  I  do  ye  think  everybody  is  as  book- 
learned  as  yoursell  ? — But  ye  like  to  gar  folk  look  like  fools — 
ye  can  do  that  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  minister  his  very  sell." 

"Nature  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  Grizel,  in  both 
these  instances,  and  in  another  which  shall  be  nameless ; — but 
take  a  glass  of  ale,  Grizel,  and  proceed  with  your  story,  for  it 
waxes  late." 

"Jenny's  just  warming  your  bed,  Monkbarns,  and  ye  maua 
e'en  wait  till  she's  done. — Weel,  I  was  at  the  search  that  our 
gudesire,  Monkbarns  that  then  was,  made  wi'  auld  Rab  Tull's 
assistance ; — ^but  ne'er-be-licket  could  they  find  that  was  to 
their  pur[>ose.  And  sae,  after  they  had  touzled  out  mony  a 
leather  poke-full  o'  papers,  the  town-clerk  had  his  drap  punch 
at  e'en  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  his  throat — we  never  were  glass- 
breakers  in  this  house,  Mr.  Lovel,  but  the  body  had  got  sic  a 
trick  of  sippling  and  tippling  wi'  the  bailies  and  deacons  when 
they  met  (which  was  amaist  ilka  night)  concerning  the  common 
gude  o'  the  burgh,  that  he  couldna  weel  sleep  without  it — But 
his  punch  he  gat,  and  to  bed  he  gaed  ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  got  a  fearfu'  wakening  I — he  was  never  just  him- 
sell  after  it,  and  he  was  stricken  wi'  the  dead  palsy  that  very 
day  four  years.  He  thought,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  he  heard  the 
curtains  o'  his  bed  fissil,  and  out  he  lookit,  fancying,  puir  man, 
it  might  hae  been  the  cat — But  he  saw — God  hae  a  care  o'  us  I 
it  gars  my  flesh  aye  creep,  though  I  hae  tauld  the  story  twenty 
times — he  saw  a  weel-fa'ard  auld  gentleman  standing  by  his 
bedside,  in  the  moonlight,  in  a  queer-fashioned  dress,  wi'  mony 
a  button  and  band-string  about  it,  and  that  part  o'  his  gar- 
ments which  it  does  not  become  a  leddy  to  particulareeze,  was 
baith  side  and  wide,  and  as  mony  plies  o't  as  of  ony  Hamburgh 
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skipper's — He  had  a  beard  too^  and  whiskers  turned  upwards 
on  his  upper-lip,  as  lang  as  baudrons' — and  mony  mair  particu- 
lars there  were  that  Rab  Tull  tauld  o',  but  they  are  forgotten 
now — it's  an  auld  story.  Aweel,  Rab  was  a  just-living  man  for 
a  country  writer — ^and  he  was  less  feared  than  maybe  might 
just  hae  been  expected  ;  and  he  asked  in  the  name  o'  goodness 
what  the  apparition  wanted — and  the  spirit  answered  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  Then  Rab  said  he  tried  him  wi'  Erse,  for  he 
cam  in  his  youth  frae  the  braes  of  Glenlivat — but  it  wadna  do. 
Aweel,  in  this  strait,  he  bethought  him  of  the  twa  or  three 
words  o'  Latin  that  he  used  in  makir^  out  the  town's  deeds, 
and  he  had  nae  sooner  tried  the  spirit  wi'  that,  than  out  cam 
sic  a  blatter  o'  Latin  about  his  lugs,  that  poor  Rab  Tull,  wha 
was  nae  great  scholar,  was  clean  over-whelmed.  Od,  but  he 
was  a  bauld  body,  and  he  minded  the  Latin  name  for  the  deed 
that  he  was  wanting.  It  was  sonoething  about  a  cart,  I  fancy, 
for  the  ghaist  cried  aye.  Carter  carUr-^-^^'^ 

"  Carta^  you  transformer  of  languages  I  "  cried  Oldbuck  ; 
— "  if  my  ancestor  had  learned  no  other  language  in  the  other 
world,  at  least  he  would  not  forget  the  Latinity  for  which  he 
was  so  famous  while  in  this." 

"  Weel,  weel,  carta  be  it  then,  but  they  ca'd  it  carter  that 
teird  me  the  story.  It  cried  aye  carta^  if  sae  be  that  it  was 
carta^  and  made  a  sign  to  Rab  to  follow  it.  Rab  Tull  keepit  a 
Highland  heart,  and  banged  out  o'  bed,  and  till  some  of  his 
readiest  claes — and  he  did  follow  the  thing  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs  to  the  place  we  ca'  the  high  dow-cot— (a  sort  of  a  little 
tower  in  the  corner  of  the  auld  house,  where  there  was  a  rickle 
o'  useless  boxes  and  trunks) — ^and  there  the  ghaist  gae  Rab  a 
kick  wi'  the  tae  foot,  and  a  kick  wi'  the  tother,  to  that  very 
auld  east-country  tabernacle  of  a  cabinet  that  my  brother  fias 
standing  beside  his  library  table,  and  then  disappeared  like  a 
fuff  o'  tobacco,  leaving  Rab  in  a  very  pitiful  condition." 

"  Tenues  secessit  in  auras,*^  quoth  Oldbuck.  "  Marry,  sir, 
mansit  odor — But,  sure  enough,  the  deed  was  there  found  in  a 
drawer  of  this  forgotten  repository,  which  contained  many 
other  curious  old  papers,  now  properly  labelled  and  arranged, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  my  ancestor,  the  first 
possessor  of  Monkbams.  The  deed,  thus  strangely  recovered, 
was  the  original  Charter  of  Erection  of  the  Abbey,  Abbey 
Lands,  and  so  forth,  of  Trotcoscy,  comprehending  Monkbarns 
and  others,  into  a  Lordship  of  Regality  in  favor  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Glengibber,  a  favorite  of  James  the  Sixth.  It  is  sub* 
scribed  by  the  King  at  Westminster,  the  seventeenth  day  oi 
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fairaafy,  A.  D.  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve — thkteeni 
t's  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  witnesses'  names." 

**  1  would  rather,"  said  Lovel,  with  awakened  curiosity,  "  I 
would  rather  hear  your  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  deed 
was  discovered." 

"  Why,  if  I  wanted  a  patron  for  my  legend,  I  could  find 
no  less  a  one  than  Saint  Augustine,  who  tells  the  story  of  a 
deceased  person  appearing  to  his  son,  when  sued  for  a  debt 
which  had  been  paid,  and  directing  him  where  to  find  the  dis- 
charge.* But  I  rather  opine  with  Lord  Bacon,  who  says  that 
imagination  is  much  akin  to  miracle-working  faith.  There  was 
always  some  idle  story  of  the  room  being  haunted  by  the  spirit 
of  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck,  mv  great-great-great-grandfather — 
it's  a  shame  to  the  English  language  that  we  have  not  a  less 
clumsy  way  of  expressing  a  relationship  of  which  we  have  oc- 
casion to  think  and  speak  so  frequently.  He  was  a  foreigner, 
and  wore  his  national  dress^  of  which  tradition  had  preserved 
an  accurate  description  ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  print  of  him, 
supposed  to  be  by  Reginald  Elstracke,  pulling  the  press  with 
his  own  hand,  as  it  works  off  the  sheets  of  his  scarce  edition  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  He  was  a  chemist  as  well  as  a  good 
mechanic,  and  either  of  these  qualities  in  this  country  was  at 
that  time  sufficient  to  constitute  a  white  witch  at  least  This 
superstitious  old  writer  had  heard  all  this,  and  probably  be- 
lieved it,  and  in  his  sleep  the  image  and  idea  of  mv  ancestor 
recalled  that  of  his  cabinet,  which,  with  the  grateful  attention 
to  antiquities  and  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  not  unusually 
met  with,  had  been  pushed  into  the  pigeon-house  to  be  out  of 
the  way — Add  2i  quantum  suffidt  of  exaggeration,  and  you  have 
a  key  to  the  whole  mystery." 

"  O  brother  I  brother !  but  Dr.  Heavysteme,  brother — ^whose 
sleep  was  so  sore  broken,  that  he  declared  he  wadna  pass  an- 
other night  in  the  Green  Room  to  get  all  Monkbarns,  so  that 
Mary  and  I  were  forced  to  yield  our " 

**  Why,  Grizel,  the  doctor  is  a  good,  honest,  pudding-headed 
German,  of  much  merit  in  his  own  way,  but  fond  of  the  mystical, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen.  You  and  he  had  a  traffic  the 
whole  evening,  in  which  you  received  tales  of  Mesmer,  Shropfer, 
Cagliostro,  and  other  modern  pretenders  to  the  mystery  of 
raising  spirits,  discovering  hidden  treasure,  and  so  forth,  in 
exchange  for  your  legends  of  the  green  bedchamber;  and 
considering  that  the  Illustrissitnus  ate  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
Scotch  coUops  to  supper,  smoked  six  pipes,  and  drank  ale  and 

•  Nou  D.    Mr.  Rtttherford't  dnam. 
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brandy  in  proportion,  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  having  a  fit  of 
the  night-mare.  But  everything  is  now  ready.  Permit  me  to 
light  you  to  your  apartment,  Mr.  Lovel — I  am  sure  you  have 
need  of  rest — and  I  trust  my  ancestor  is  too  sensible  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality  to  interfere  with  the  repose  which  you  have 
so  well  merited  by  your  manly  and  gallant  behavior." 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  took  up  a  bedroom  candlestick  of 
massive  silver  and  antique  form,  which,  he  observed,  was 
wrought  out  of  the  silver  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Harz 
mountains,  and  had  been  the  property  of  the  very  personage 
who  had  supplied  them  with  a  subject  for  conversation.  And 
having  so  said,  he  led  the  way  through  many  a  dusky  and 
winding  passage,  now  ascending,  and  anon  descending  again, 
until  he  came  to  the  apartment  destined  for  his  young  guest. 


CHAPTER  TENTH. 

When  midnight  o*er  the  moonless  skies 
Her  psU  of  transisnt  death  has  spread. 
When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  riatg 
And  none  are  wakeful  but  the  dead  ; 
No  bloodless  sh^pe  my  way  pursuesy 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys. 
Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  Tiews»— 
VisMMis  of  long  depairtad  joys. 

W.  R.  Spbnssi. 

When  they  reached  the  Green  Room,  as  it  was  called.  Old- 
buck  placed  the  candle  on  the  toilet  table,  before  a  huge  mirror 
with  a  black  japanned  frame,  surrounded  by  dressing-boxes  of 
the  same,  and  looked  around  him  with  something  of  a  disturbed 
expression  of  countenance.  "  I  am  seldom  in  this  apartment," 
he  said,  "  and  never  without  yielding  to  a  melancholy  feeling — 
not,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  childish  nonsense  that  Grizel 
was  telling  you,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  an  early  and 
unhappy  attachment  It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,  Mr. 
Lovel,  that  we  feel  the  changes  of  time.  The  same  objects  are 
before  us — those  inanimate  things  which  we  have  gazed  on  in 
wayward  infancy  and  impetuous  youth,  in  anxious  and  schem- 
ing manhood — they  are  permanent  and  the  same;  but  when 
we  look  upon  them  in  cold  unfeeling  old  age,  can  we,  changed 
in  our  temper,  our  pursuits,  our  feelings — changed  in  oor  form, 
our  limbs,  and  our  strength, — can  we  be  ourselves  called  the 
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same?  or  do  we  not  rather  look  back  with  a  sort  of  wonder 
upon  our  former  selves,  as  being  separate  and  distinct  from 
what  we  now  are  ?  The  philosopher  who  appealed  from  Philip 
inflamed  with  wine  to  Philip  in  his  hours  of  sobriety,  did  not 
choose  a  judge  so  different,  as  if  he  had  appealed  from  Philip 
in  his  youth  to  Philip  in  his  old  age.  I  cannot  but  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  so  beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem  which  I 
have  heard  repeated :  * 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  teara^ 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ean 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay ; 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  time  takes  away. 

Than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

Well,  time  cures  every  wound,  and  though  the  scar  may  remain 
and  occasionally  ache,  yet  the  earliest  agony  of  its  recent  in- 
fliction is  felt  no  more." — So  saying,  he  shook  Lovel  cordially 
by  the  hand,  wished  him  good-night,  and  took  his  leave. 

Step  after  step  Lovel  could  trace  his  host's  retreat  along  the 
various  passages,  and  each  door  which  he  closed  behind  him  fell 
with  a  sound  more  distant  and  dead.  The  guest,  thus  separated 
from  the  living  world,  took  up  the  candle  and  surveyed  the 
apartment 

The  fire  blazed  cheerfully.  Mrs.  Grizel's  attention  had  left 
some  fresh  wood,  should  he  choose  to  continue  it,  and  the  apart- 
ment had  a  comfortable,  though  not  a  lively  appearance.  It 
was  hung  with  tapestry,  which  the  looms  of  Arras  had  produced 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  the  learned  typographer,  so 
often  mentioned,  had  brought  with  him  as  a  sample  of  the 
arts  of  the  Continent.  The  subject  was  a  hunting-piece ;  and  as 
the  leafy  boughs  of  the  forest-trees,  branching  over  the  tapes- 
try, formed  the  predominant  color,  the  apartment  had  thence 
acquired  its  name  of  the  Green  Chamber.  Grim  figures  in  the 
old  Flemish  dress,  with  slashed  doublets  covered  with  ribbons, 
short  cloaks,  and  trunk-hose,  were  engaged  in  holding  gray- 
hounds,  or  stag-hounds,  in  the  leash,  or  cheering  them  upon  the 
objects  of  their  game.  Others,  with  boar-spears,  swords,  and 
old-fashioned  guns,  were  attacking  stags  or  boars  whom  they 
had  brought  to  bay.  The  branches  of  the  woven  forest  were 
crowded  with  fowls  of  various  kinds,  each  depicted  with  its 
proper  plumage.     It  seemed  as  if  the  prolific  and  rich  invention 

•Probably  Wonbworth**  Ljncal  Ballad*  had  not  as  yet  bean  published. 
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6f  old  Chaucer  had  animated  the  Flemish  artist  with  Its  provi- 
sion, and  Oldbuck  had  accordingly  caused  the  following  verses, 
from  that  ancient  and  excellent  poet,  to  be  embroidered  in 
Gothic  letters,  on  a  sort  of  border  which  he  had  added  to  the 
tapestry : — 

Lo !  here  be  oakis  grete,  streight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  fresh  of  line^ 

Be*th  newly  sprung — at  eight  foot  or  nine. 
Everich  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew, 

With  branches  broad  laden  with  leaves  new. 
That  sprpngen  out  against  the  sonne  sheene. 
Some  golden  red  ana  some  a  glad  bright  green. 

And  in  another  canton  was  the  following  similar  legend  :— 

And  many  an  hart  and  many  an  hind^ 
Was  both  before  me  and  benind. 
Of  fawns,  sownders,  bucks  and  does, 
Was  full  the  wood  and  many  roes, 
And  many  squirrels  that  ysate 
High  on  the  trees  and  nuts  ate. 

The  bed  was  of  a  dark  and  faded  green,  wrought  to  corre- 
spond  with  the  tapestry,  but  by  a  more  modern  ar^  less  skilful 
hand.  The  large  and  heavy  stuff-bottomed  chairs,  with  black 
ebony  backs,  were  embroidered  after  the  same  pattern,  and  a 
lofty  mirror,  over  the  antique  chimney-piece,  corresponded  in 
its  mounting  with  that  on  the  old-fashioned  toilet. 

"  1  have  heard,"  muttered  Lovel,  as  he  took  a  cursoiy  view 
ot  the  room  and  its  furniture,  '^  that  ghosts  often  chose  the  best 
room  in  the  mansion  to  which  they  attached  themselves ;  and  I 
cannot  disapprove  of  the  taste  of  the  disembodied  printer  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession."  But  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  fix  his 
mind  upon  the  stories  which  had  been  told  him  of  an  apartment 
with  which  they  seemed  so  singularly  to  correspond,  that  he 
almost  regretted  the  absence  of  those  agitated  feelings,  half  fear 
half  curiosity,  which  sympathize  with  the  old  legends  of  awe  and 
wonder,  from  which  the  anxious  reality  of  his  own  hopeless 
passion  at  present  detached  hhn.  For  he  now  only  fdt  emo- 
tions like  those  expressed  in  the  lines,-— 

Ah  I  cruel  maid,  how  hast  thou  changed 
The  temper  of  my  mind! 


My  he 
Bec< 


mpc 
heart,  by  ;hee  from  all  estranged, 
lomes  like  thee  unkind. 


He  endeavored  to  conjure  up  something  like  the  feelings 
which  would,  at  another  time,  have  been  congenial  to  his  situa- 
tion, but  his  heart  had  no  room  for  these  vagaries  of  iroagina- 
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don.  The  recollection  of  Miss  Wardour,  determined  not  to 
acknowledge  him  when  compelled  to  endure  his  society,  and 
evincing  her  purpose  to  escape  from  it,  would  have  alone  oc- 
cupied his  imagination  exclusively.  But  with  this  were  united 
recollections  more  agitating  if  less  painful, — her  hair-breadth 
escape — ^the  fortunate  assistance  which  he  had  been  able  to  ren- 
der her — Yet  what  was  his  requital  ?  She  left  the  cliff  while 
his  fate  was  yet  doubtful — while  it  was  uncertain  whether  her 
preserver  had  not  lost  the  life  which  he  had  exposed  for  her  so 
freely.  Surely  gratitude,  at  least,  called  for  some  little  interest 
in  his  fate — But  no— she  could  not  be  selfish  or  unjust — it  was 
no  part  of  her  nature.  She  only  desired  to  shut  the  door  against 
hope,  and,  even  in  compassion  to  him,  to  extinguish  a  passion 
which  she  could  never  return. 

But  this  lover-like  mode  of  reasoning  was  not  likely  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  fate,  since  the  more  amiable  his  imagination  pre* 
sented  Miss  Wardour,  the  more  inconsolable  he  felt  be  should  be 
rendered  by  the  extinction  of  hi^  hopes.  He  was,  indeed,  con- 
scious of  possessing  the  power  of  removing  her  prejudices  on 
some  points  ;  but  even  in  extremity,  he  determined  to  keep  the 
original  determination  which  he  had  formed,  of  ascertaining  that 
she  desired  an  explanation,  ere  he  intruded  one  upon  her.  And, 
turn  the  matter  as  he  would,  he  could  not  regard  hb  suit  as  des- 
perate. There  was  something  of  embarrassment  as  well  as  of 
grave  surprise  in  her  look  when  Oldtuck  presented  him — ^and, 
perhaps,  upon  second  thoughts,  the  one  was  assumed  to  cover 
the  other.  He  would  not  relinquish  a  pursuit  which  had  already 
cost  him  such  pains.  Plans,  suiting  the  romantic  temper  of  the 
brain  that  entertained  them,  chased  each  other  through  his  head, 
thick  and  irregular  as  the  motes  of  the  sun-beam,  and,  long  after 
he  had  laid  himself  to  rest,  continued  to  prevent  the  repose  which 
he  greatly  needed.  Then,  wearied  J:>y  the  uncertainty  and  diffi- 
culties with  which  each  scheme  appeared  to  be  attended,  he  bent 
up  his  mind  to  the  strong  effort  of  shaking  of!  his  love,  *'  like 
dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane,"  and  resuming  those  studies 
and  that  career  of  life  which  his  unrequited  affection  had  so 
long  and  so  fruitlessly  interrupted.  In  this  last  resolution  he  en- 
deavored to  fortify  himself  by  every  argument  which  pride,  as 
well  as  reason,  could  suggest.  "  She  shall  not  suppose,"  he 
said,  *'  that,  presuming  on  an  accidental  service  to  her  or  to  hef 
father,  I  am  desirous  to  intrude  myself  upon  that  notice,  to 
which,  personally,  she  considered  me  as  having  no  title.  I  will 
see  her  no  more.  I  will  return  to  the  land  which,  if  it  affords 
none  fairer,  has  at  least  many  as  fair,  and  less  haughty  than. 
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Miss  Wardour.  To-morrow  I  will  bid  adieu  to  these  northarn 
shores,  and  to  her  who  is  as  cold  and  relentless  as  her  climate.^ 
When  he  had  for  some  time  brooded  over  this  sturdy  resolution, 
exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way,  and,  despite  of  wrath, 
doubt,  and  anxiety,  he  sank  into  slumber. 

It  is  seldom  that  sleep,  after  such  violent  agitation,  is  either 
sound  or  refreshing.  Lovel's  was  disturbed  by  a  thousand  base* 
less  and  confused  visions.  He  was  a  bird — he  was  a  fish— or 
he  fiew  like  the  one,  and  swam  like  the  other,— qualities  which 
would  have  been  very  essential  to  his  safety  a  few  hours  before. 
Then  Miss  Wardour  was  a  syren,  or  a  bird  of  Paradise ;  her 
father  a  triton,  or  a  sea-gull ;  and  Oldbuck  alternately  a  porpoise 
and  a  cormorant.  These  agreeable  imaginations  were  varied  by 
all  the  usual  vagaries  of  a  feverish  dream  ; — the  air  refused  to 
bear  the  visionary,  the  water  seemed  to  bum  him — the  rocks 
felt  like  down  pillows  as  he  was  dashed  against  them — whatever 
he  undertook,  failed  in  some  strange  and  unexpected  manner — 
and  whatever  attracted  his  attention,  underwent,  as  he  attempted 
to  investigate  it,  some  wild  and  wonderful  metamorphosis,  while 
his  mind  continued  all  the  while  in  some  degree  conscious  of  the 
delusion,  from  which  it  in  vain  struggled  to  free  itself  by  awak- 
ing , — feverish  symptoms  all,  with  which  those  who  are  haunted 
by  the  night-hag,  whom  the  learned  call  Ephialtes,  are  but  too 
well  acquainted.  At  length  these  crude  phantasmata  arranged 
themselves  into  something  more  regular,  if  indeed  the  imagination 
of  Lovel,  after  he  awoke  (for  it  was  by  no  means  the  faculty  in 
which  his  mind  was  least  rich),  did  not  gradually,  insensibly, 
and  unintentionally,  arrange  in  better  order  the  scene  of  which 
his  sleep  presented,  it  may  be,  a  less  distinct  outline.  Or  it  is 
possible  that  his  feverish  agitation  may  have  assisted  him  in 
forming  the  vision. 

Leaving  this  discussion  to  the  learned,  we  will  say,  that  after 
a  succession  of  wild  images,  such  as  we  have  above  described, 
our  hero,  for  such  we  must  acknowledge  him,  so  far  regained  a 
consciousness  of  locality  as  to  remember  where  he  was,  and  the 
whole  fumitura  of  the  Green  Chamber  was  depicted  to  his 
slumbering  eye.  And  here,  once  more,  let  me  protest,  that  if 
there  should  be  so  much  old-fashioned  faith  left  among  this 
shrewd  and  skeptical  generation,  as  to  suppose  that  what 
follows  was  an  impression  conveyed  rather  by  the  eye  than  by 
the  imagination,  I  do  not  impugn  their  doctrine.  He  was, 
then,  or  imagined  himself,  broad  awake  in  the  Green  Chamber, 
gazing  upon  the  flickering  and  occasional  flame  which  the 
unconsumed  remnants  of  the  faggots  sent  forth,  as,  one  by  one. 
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fliey  fell  down  upon  the  red  embers,  into  which  the  principal 
part  of  the  boughs  to  which  they  belonged  had  crumbled  away. 
Insensibly  the  legend  of  Aldobrand  Oidenbuck,  and  his  mysteri- 
ous visits  to  the  inmates  of  the  chamber,  awoke  in  his  mind, 
and  with  it,  as  we  often  feel  in  dreams,  an  anxious  and  fearful 
expectation,  which  seldom  fails  instantly  to  summon  up  before 
our  mind's  eye  the  object  of  our  fear.  Brighter  sparkles  of 
liiht  flashed  from  the  chimney,  with  such  intense  brilliancy  as 
to  enlighten  all  the  room.  The  tapestry  waved  wildly  on  the 
wall,  till  its  dusky  forms  seemed  to  become  animated.  The 
hunters  blew  their  horns — the  stags  seemed  to  fly,  the  boar  to 
resist,  and  the  hounds  to  assail  the  one  and  pursue  the  other ; 
the  cry  of  deer,  mangled  by  throttling  dogs — the  shouts  of  men, 
and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  seemed  at  once  to  surround 
him — while  every  group  pursued,  with  all  the  fury  of  the 
chase,  the  employment  in  which  the  artist  had  represented 
them  as  engaged.  Lovel  looked  on  this  strange  scene  devoid 
of  wonder  (which  seldom  intrudes  itself  upon  the  sleeping 
fancy  ),  but  with  an  anxious  sensation  of  awful  fear.  At  length 
an  individual  figure  among  the  tissued  huntsmen,  as  he  gazed 
upon  them  more  fixedly,  seemed  to  leave  the  arras  and  to 
approach  the  bed  of  the  slumberer.  As  he  drew  near,  his 
figure  appeared  to  alter.  His  bugle-horn  became  a  brazen 
clasped  volume ;  his  hunting-cap  changed  to  such  a  furred- 
head-gear  as  graces  the  burgomasters  of  Rembrandt ;  his  Flem 
ish  garb  remained,  but  his  features,  no  longer  agitated  with  the 
fury  of  the  chase,  were  changed  to  such  a  state  of  awful  and 
stem  composure,  as  might  best  portray  the  first  proprietor  of 
Monkbarns,  such  as  he  had  been  described  to  Lovel  by  his 
descendants  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening.  As  this 
metamorphosis  took  place,  the  hubbub  among  the  other  per- 
sonages in  the  arras  disappeared  from  the  imagination  of  the 
dreamer,  which  was  now  exclusively  bent  on  the  single  figure 
before  him.  Lovel  strove  to  interrogate  this  awful  person  in  the 
form  of  exorcism  proper  for  the  occasion  ;  but  his  tongue,  as  is 
usual  in  frightful  dreams,  refused  its  office,  and  clung,  palsied, 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Aldobrand  held  up  his  finger,  as 
if  to  impose  silence  upon  the  guest  who  had  intruded  on  his 
apartment,  and  began  deliberately  to  unclasp  the  venerable 
volume  which  occupied  his  left  hand.  When  it  was  unfolded, 
he  turned  over  the  leaves  hastily  for  a  short  space,  and  then 
raising  his  figure  to  its  full  dimensions,  and  holding  the  book 
»loft  in  his  left  hand,  pointed  to  a  passage  in  the  page  which 
be  thus  displayed.    Although  the  language  was  unknown  to 
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our  dreamer,  his  eye  and  attentiort  were  both  strongly  caught 
by  the  line  which  the  figure  seemed  thus  to  press  upon  his 
notice,  the  words  of  which  appeared  to  blaze  with  a  super* 
natural  light,  and  remained  riveted  upon  his  memory.  As  the 
vision  shut  his  volume,  a  strain  of  delightful  music  seemed  to 
fill  the  apartment — Lovel  started,  and  became  completely 
awake.  The  music,  however,  was  still  in  his  ears,  nor  ceased 
till  he  could  distinctly  follow  the  measure  of  an  old  Scottish 
tune. 

He  sate  up  in  bed,  and  endeavored  to  clear  his  brain  of  the 
phantoms  which  had  disturbed  it  duriag  this  weary  night.  The 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  streamed  through  the  half-closed 
shutters,  and  admitted  a  distinct  light  into  the  apartment.  He 
looked  round  upon  the  hangings — ^but  the  mixed  groups  of 
silken  and  worsted  huntsmen  were  as  stationary  as  tenter-hooks 
could  make  them,  and  only  trembled  slightly  as  the  early  breeze, 
which  found  its  way  through  an  open  crevice  of  the  latticed 
window,  glided  along  their  surface.  Lovel  leapt  out  of  bed, 
and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  morning-gown, '  that  had  been  con- 
siderately laid  by  his  bedside,  stepp^  towards  the  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  the  roar  of  whose  billows 
announced  it  still  disquieted  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
evening,  although  the  morning  was  fair  and  serene.  The  window 
of  a  turret,  which  projected  at  an  angle  with  the  wall,  and  thus 
came  to  be  very  near  Lovel's  apartment,  was  half-open,  and 
from  that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which  had 
probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its  visionary  character 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  charms — it  was  now  nothing  more  than 
an  air  on  the  harpsichord,  tolerably  well  performed — such  is  the 
caprice  of  imagination  as  affecting  the  fine  arts.  A  female 
voice  sung,  with  some  taste  and  great  simplicity,  something 
between  a  song  and  a  hymn,  in  words  to  the  following  efiEect  .^— 

"  Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruin*d  hall, 
Tnou  aged  carle  so  stern  and  gray  ? 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall, 
Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away  ? 

•*  Know'st  thou  not  me  !  **  the  Deep  Voice  critd^ 
**  So  lon^  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused— 
Alternate,  m  thy  fickle  pride, 
Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  ? 

•  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ; 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish  and  decay. 
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•Redeem  mine  hotirs — ^the  space  Is  brief 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-brains  shiver^ 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  forever  I  •• 

While  the  verses  were  yet  singing,  Lovel  had  returned  to  his 
bed  ;  the  train  of  ideas  which  they  awakened  was  romantic  and 
pleasing,  such  as  his  soul  delighted  in,  and.  willingly  adjourning 
till  more  broad  day  the  doubtful  task  of  determining  on  his  future 
line  of  conduct,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasing  languor 
inspired  by  the  music,  and  tell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  only  awakened  at  a  late  hour  by  old  Caxon, 
who  came  creeping  into  the  room  to  render  the  offices  of  a 
valet-de-chambre. 

"  I  have  brushed  your  coat,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  when  he 
perceived  Lovel  was  awake ;  "  the  callant  brought  it  frae 
Fairport  this  morning,  for  that  ye  had  on  yesterday  is  scantly 
feasibly  dry,  though  it's  been  a'  night  at  the  kitchen  fire ;  and 
I  hae  cleaned  your  shoon.  I  doubt  ye'll  no  be  wanting  me  to 
tie  your  hair,  for"  (with  a  gentle  sigh)  "a'  the  young  gentlemen 
wear  crops  now  ;  but  I  hae  the  curling  tangs  here  togie  it  a  bit 
turn  ower  the  brow,  if  ye  like,  before  ye  gae  down  to  the  leddies." 

Lovel,  who  was  by  this  time  once  more  on  his  legs,  declined 
the  old  man's  professional  offices,  but  accompanied  the  refusal 
with  such  a  douc«ur  as  completely  sweetened  Caxon*s  mor- 
tification. 

"  It's  a  pity  he  disna  get  his  hair  tied  and  pouthered,"  said 
the  ancient  fnseur,  when  he  got  once  more  into  the  kitchen, 
in  which,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  he  spent  three  parts  of  his 
idle  time — that  is  to  say,  of  his  whole  time — "  it's  a  great  pity, 
for  he's  a  comely  young  gentleman." 

"  Hout  awa,  ye  aula  gowk,"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  "  would 
ye  creesh  his  bonny  brown  hair  wi'  your  nasty  ulyie,  and  then 
moust  it  like  the  auld  minister's  wig  ?  Ye'll  be  for  your  break- 
fast, I'se  warrant  ? — hae,  there's  a  soup  parritch  for  ye — it  will 
set  ye  better  tae  be  slaistering  at  them  and  the  lapper-milk  than 
meddling  wi'  Mr.  Lovel's  he^ — ^ye  wad  spoil  the  maist  natural 
and  beautifaest  head  o'  hair  in  a'  Fairport,  baith  burgh  and 
county." 

The  poor  barber  sighed  over  the  disrespect  into  which  his 
art  had  so  universally  fallen,  but  Jenny  was  a  person  too  impor- 
tant to  offend  by  contradiction  ;  so,  sitting  quietly  down  in  the 
kitchen,  he  digested  at  once  his  humiliation  and  the  contents 
of  a  bicker  which  held  a  Scotch  pint  of  substantial  oatmeal 
porridge. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Hesren  this  paffMiit  MHU 
And  ordered  all  the  pageants  as  they  went ; 
Sometimes  that  only  'twas  wild  Fancy's  play»— 
The  loose  and  scattered  relics  of  the  oay. 

We  must  «ow  request  our  readers  to  adjourn  to  the  breakfast 
parlor  of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  who,  despising  the  modern  slops  of  tea 
and  coffee,  was  substantially  regaling  himself,  more  majorum^ 
with  cold  roast-beef,  and  a  glass  of  a  sort  of  beverage  called 
mum — a  species  of  fat  ale,  brewed  from  wheat  and  bitter  herbs, 
of  which  the  present  generation  only  know  the  name  by  its 
occurrence  in  revenue  acts  of  parliament,  coupled  with  cider, 
perry,  and  other  excisable  commodities.  Lovel,  who  was 
seduced  to  taste  it,  with  difficulty  refrained  from  pronouncing  it 
detestable,  but  did  refrain,  as  he  saw  he  should  otherwise  give 
great  offence  to  his  host,  who  had  the  liquor  annually  prepared 
with  peculiar  care,  according  to  the  approved  recipe  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  so-often  mentioned  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck.  The 
hospitality  of  the  ladies  offered  Lovel  a  breakfast  more  suited 
to  modern  taste,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  partaking  of  it, 
he  was  assailed  by  indirect  inquiries  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  passed  the  night* 

"  We  canna  compliment  Mr.  Lovel  on  his  looks  this  morning, 
brother — but  he  winna  condescend  on  any  ground  of  disturbance 
he  has  had  in  the  night  time.  I  am  certain  he  looks  very  pale, 
and  when  he  came  here  he  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose." 

**  Why,  sister^  consider  this  rose  of  yours  has  been  knocked 
about  by  sea  and  wind  all  yesterday  evening,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bunch  of  kelp  or  tangle,  and  how  the  devil  would  you  have 
him  retain  his  color  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do  still  feel  somewhat  fatigued,"  said  Lovel, 
"notwithstanding  the  excellent  accommodations  with  which 
your  hospitality  so  amply  supplied  me." 

**  Ah,  sir  I "  said  Miss  Oldbuck,  looking  at  him  with  a 
knowing  smile,  or  what  was  meant  to  be  one,  "ye'U  not  allow 
of  ony  inconvenience,  out  of  civility  to  us." 

"Really,  madam,"  replied  Lovel,  "I  had  no  disturbance; 
for  I  cannot  term  such  the  music  with  which  some  kind  fairy 
favored  me." 

**I  doubted  Mary  wad  waken  you  wi'  her  skreighing;  she 
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dinna  ken  I  had  left  open  a  chink  of  your  window,  for,  forbye 
the  ghaist,  the  Green  Room  disna  vent  weel  in  a  high  wind- 
But  I  am  judging  ye  heard  mair  than  Mary's  lilts  yestreen. 
Weel,  men  are  hardy  creatuies — they  can  gae  through  wi'  2! 
thing.  I  am  sure,  had  I  been  to  undergo  on3rthing  of  that 
nature, — that's  to  say  that's  beyond  nature, —  I  would  hae 
skreigh'd  out  at  once,  and  raised  the  house,  be  the  consequence 
what  liket — and,  I  dare  say,  the  minister  wad  hae  done  as 
mickle,  and  sae  I  hae  tauld  him, — I  en  naebody  but  ray  brother, 
Monkbams  himsell,  wad  gae  through  the  like  0%  if,  indeed,  it 
binna  you,  Mr.  Lovel." 

*"  A  man  of  Mr.  Oldbuck's  learning,  madam,"  answered  the 
questioned  party,  "  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  inconvenience 
sustained  by  the  Highland  gentleman  you  mentioned  last  night" 

"Ay,  ay  —  ye  understand  now  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
Language  ?  he  has  ways  o'  his  ain  wad  banish  a'  thae  sort  o' 
worricows  as  far  as  the  hindermost  parts  of  Gideon  "  (meaning 
possibly  Midian),  as  Mr.  Blattergowl  says— only  ane  widna  be 
uncivil  to  ane's  forbear,  though  he  be  a  ghaist.  I  am  sure  I 
will  try  that  receipt  of  yours,  brother,  that  ye  showed  me  in  a 
book,  if  onybody  is  to  sleep  in  that  room  again,  though  I  think, 
in  Christian  charity,  ye  should  rather  fit  up  the  matted-room— 
it's  a  wee  damp  and  dark,  to  be  sure,  but  then  we  hae  sae 
seldom  occasion  for  a  spare  bed." 

"  No,  no,  sbter  ;— dampness  and  darkness  are  worse  than 
spectres — ours  are  spirits  of  light,  and  I  would  rather  have  you 
try  the  spell." 

"  I  will  do  thatblythely,  Monkbams,  an  I  had  the  ingredients, 
as  my  cookery  book  ca's  them — ^There  was  vervain  and  dill — I 
mind  that — Davie  Dibble  will  ken  about  them,  though,  maybe, 
he'll  gie  them  Latin  names — and  Peppercorn,  we  hae  walth  o' 
them  for " 

"  Hypericon,  thou  foolish  woman  1 "  thundered  Oldbuck ; 
**  d'ye  suppose  you're  making  a  haggis— or  do  you  think  that  a 
spirit,  though  he  be  formed  of  air,  can  be  expelled  by  a  receipt 
against  wind  ? — ^This  wise  Grizel  of  mine,  Mr.  Lovel,  recollects 
(with  what  accuracy  you  may  judge)  a  charm  which  I  once 
mentioned  to  her,  and  which,  happening  to  hit  her  superstitious 
noddle,  she  remembers  better  than  anything  tending  to  a  useful 
purpose,  I  may  chance  to  have  said  for  this  ten  years.  But 
many  an  old  woman  besides  herself " 

"  Auld  woman,  Monkbams  I "  said  Miss  Oldbuck,  roused 
something  above  her  usual  submbsive  tone;  ^'ye  really  aro 
less  than  civil  to  me." 
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**  Not  less  than  jost,  Grizel :  however,  I  indade  in  the  same 
dass  many  a  sounding  name,  from  Jamblichus  down  to  Aubrey, 
who  have  wasted  their  time  in  devising  imaginary  remedies  for 
non-existing  diseases. — But  I  hope,  my  young  friend,  that, 
charmed  or  uncharmed — secured  by  the  potency  of  HypericoOi 

With  vervain  and  with  dill. 
That  hinder  witches  of  their  wfll, 

er  left  disarmed  and  defenceless  to  the  inroads  of  the  invtsibia 
world,  you  will  give  another  night  to  the  terrors  of  the  haunted 
apartment,  and  another  day  to  your  faithful  and  feal  friendsl'' 

"  I  heartily  wish  I  could,  but ^ 

*  Nay,  but  me  no  buts — I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it.* 

**  I  am  greatly  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  but " 

•*  Look  ye  there,  now — hut  again ! — I  hate  but;  I  know  no 
form  of  expression  in  which  he  can  appear,  that  is  amiable, 
excepting  as  a  butt  of  sack.  But  is  to  me  a  more  detestable 
combination  of  letters  than  no  itself.  No  is  a  surly,  honest 
fellow — speaks  his  mind  rough  and  round  at  once.  But  is  a 
sneaking,  evasive,  half-bred,  exceptuous  sort  of  a  conjunction, 
which  comes  to  pull  away  the  cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips— 


-it  does  allay 


The  good  precedent — fie  upon  butyttt 
But  yet  is  as  a  jailer  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

"Well,  then,"  answered  Lovel,  whose  motions  were  really 
undetermined  at  the  moment,  "  you  shall  not  connect  the  recol- 
lection of  my  name  with  so  churlish  a  particle.  I  must  soon 
think  of  leaving  Fairpnort,  I  am  afraid — and  I  will,  since  vou 
are  good  enough  to  wish  it,  take  this  opportunity  of  spenaing 
another  day  here" 

"  And  you  shall  be  rewarded,  my  boy.  First,  yon  shall  see 
John  o'  the  Gimers  grave,  and  then  we'll  walk  gently  along  the 
sands,  the  state  of  the  tide  being  first  ascertained  (for  we  will 
have  no  more  Peter  Wilkins*  adventures,  no  more  Glum  and 
Gawrie  work),  as  far  as  Knockwinnock  Castle,  and  inquire  after 
the  old  knight  and  my  fair  foe — which  will  but  be  barely  civil, 
and  then " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir ;  but,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
adjourn  your  visit-till  to-morrow — I  am  a  stranger,  you  know." 

"  And  are,  therefore,  the  more  bound  to  show  civility,  I 
ihould  suppose.    But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  mentioning  a  4VOt4 
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that  perhaps  belongs  only  to  a  collector  of  antiquities— I  am 
one  of  tlie  old  school, 

When  courtiers  galloped  o'er  four  counties 
The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 
And  humbly  hope  she  caught  noLCold." 

"  Why,  if— if-^f  you  thought  it  would  be  expected— but  I 
believe  I  had  better  stav." 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  gooa  friend,  I  am  not  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
press  you  to  what  is  disagreeable,  neither — it  is  sufficient  that 
I  see  there  is  some  remora,  some  cause  of  delay,  some  mid 
impediment,  which  I  have  no  title  to  inquire  into.  Or  you  are 
still  somewhat  tired,  perhaps ; — I  warrant  I  find  means  to  en- 
tertain your  intellect  without  fatiguing  vour  limbs — I  am  no 
friend  to  violent  exertion  myself — ^a  walk  in  the  garden  once 
a-day  is  exercise  enough  for  any  thinking  being — none  but  a 
fool  or  a  fox-hunter  would  require  more.  Well,  what  shall  we 
set  about  ? — my  Essay  on  Castrametation — but  I  have  that  in 
petto  for  our  afternoon  cordial , — or  I  will  show  you  the  con- 
troversy upon  Ossian's  Poems  between  Mac-Cribb  and  me.  I 
hold  with  the  acute  Orcadian — he  with  the  defenders  of  the 
authenticity  ; — th^  controversy  began  in  smooth,  oily,  lady-like 
terms,  but  is  now  waxing  more  sour  and  eager  as  we  get  on^- 
it  already  partakes  somewhat  of  old  Scaliger's  style.  I  fear  the 
rogue  will  get  some  scent  of  that  story  of  Ochiltree's — ^but  at 
worst,  I  have  a  hard  repartee  for  him  on  the  affair  of  the  ab- 
stracted Antigonus — I  will  show  you  his  last  epistle,  and  the 
scroll  of  my  answer— egad,  it  is  a  trimmer  ! " 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  opened  a  drawer,  and  be^n  rum* 
maging  among  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  papers,  anaent  and 
modem.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  learned  gentleman^ 
as  it  may  be  that  of  many  learned  and  unlearned,  that  he  fre- 
quently experienced,  on  such  occasions,  what  Harlequin  calls 
rembarras  des  richesses ;  in  other  words*  the  abundance  of  his 
collection  often  prevented  him  from  finding  the  article  he  sought 
for.  "  Curse  the  papers  I — I  believe,'*  said  Oldbuck,  as  he 
shuffied  them  to  and  fro — **  I  believe  they  make  themselves 
wings  like  grasshoppers,  and  fly  away  bodily — but  here,  in  the 
meanwhile,  look  at  that  little  treasure."  So  saying,  be  put  into 
his  hand  a  case  made  of  oak,  fenced  at  the  comer  with  silver 
roses  and  studs — ^  Pr'ythee,  undo  this  button,"  said  he,  as  he 
observed  Lovel  fumbling  at  the  clasp.  He  did  so, — the  lid 
opened,  and  discovered  a  thin  quarto,  curiously  bound  in  black 
shagreen — "  There,  Mr.  Lovel — there  is  the  work  I  mentioned 
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to  you  last  night — ^the  rare  quarto  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  foundation  at  once  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation, 
drawn  up  by  the  learned  and  venerable  Melanothon,  defended 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  valiant  hearts  who 
stood  up  for  their  faith,  even  against  the  front  of  a  powerful 
and  victorious  emperor,  and  imprinted  by  the  scarcely  less 
venerable  and  praiseworthy  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck,  my  happy 
progenitor,  during  the  yet  more  tyrannical  attempts  of  Philip 
II.  to  suppress  at  once  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yes,  sir — for 
printing  this  work,  that  eminent  man  was  expelled  from  hisun- 
grateful  country,  and  driven  to  establish  his  household  gods 
even  here  at  Monkbams,  among  the  ruins  of  papal  superstition 
and  domination. — Look  upon  his  venerable  effigies,  Mr.  I^vel, 
and  respect  the  honorable  occupation  in  which  it  presents  him, 
as  laboring  personally  at  the  press  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
and  political  knowledge. — And  see  here  his  favorite  motto,  ex- 
pressive of  hb  independence  and  self-reliance,  which  scorned  to 
owe  anything  to  patronage  that  was  not  earned  by  desert- 
expressive  also  of  that  firmness  of  mind*and  tenacity  of  purpose 
recommended  by  Horace.  He  was  indeed  a  man  who  would 
have  stood  firm,  had  his  whole  printing-house,  presses,  fonts, 
forms,  mat  and  small  pica,  been  shivered  to  pieces  around  him 
— Read,  I  say,  his  motto, — ^for  each  printer  had  his  motto,  or  de- 
vice, when  that  illustrious  art  was  first  practised.  My  ances- 
tor's was  expressed,  as  you  see,  in  the  Teutonic  phrase,  Kunst 
MACHT  GuNST — that  Is,  skill,  or  prudence,  in  availing  ourselves 
of  our  natural  talents  and  advantages,  will  compel  favor  and 
patronage,  even  where  it  is  withheld  from  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance." 

•*  And  that,"  said  Lovel,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  silence 
-^"  that,  then,  in  the  meaning  of  these  German  words  ? " 

"  Unquestionably.  You  perceive  the  appropriate  applica* 
tion  to  a  consciousness  of  inward  worth,  and  of  eminence  in  a 
useful  and  honorable  art. — Each  printer  in  those  days,  as  I 
have  already  informed  you,  had  his  device,  his  impress,  as  I 
may  call  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doughty  chivalry  of  the 
age  who  frequented  tilt  and  tournament.  My  ancestor  boasted 
as  much  in  his,  as  if  he  had  displayed  it  over  a  conquered  field 
of  battle,  though  it  betokened  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  not 
the  effusion  of  blood.  And  yet  there  is  a  family  tradition  which 
affirms  him  to  have  chosen  it  from  a  more  romantic  circum« 
stance." 

*'  And  what  is  that  said  to  have  been,  my  good  sir?''  ift 
quired  his  young  friend. 
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"  Why,  it  rather  cincroaches  on  my  respected  predecessor's 
fame  for  prudence  and  wisdom — Sed  semel  insanivimus  omnes^- 
everybody  has  played  the  fool  in  their  turn.  It  is  said,  my 
ancestor,  during  his  apprenticeship  with  the  descendant  of  old 
Faust,  whom  popular  tradition  hath  sent  to  the  devil  under  the 
name  of  Faustus,  was  attracted  by  a  paltry  slip  of  womankind, 
his  master's  daughter,  called  Bertha — they  broke  rings,  or  went 
through  some  idiotical  ceremony,  as  is  usual  on  such  idle  occa- 
sions as  the  plighting  of  a  true-love  troth,  and  Aldobrand  set 
out  on  his  journey  through  Germany,  as  became  an  honest 
hand-worker ;  for  such  was  the  custom  of  mechanics  at  that 
time,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  empire,  and  work  at  their 
trade  for  a  time  in  each  of  the  most  eminent  towns,  before  they 
finally  settled  themselves  for  life.  It  was  a  wise  custom ;  for, 
as  such  travellers  were  received  like  brethren  in  each  town  by 
those  of  their  own  handicraft,  they  were  sure,  in  every  case,  to 
have  the  means  either  of  gaining  or  communicating  knowledge. 
When  my  ancestor  returned  to  Nuremburg,  he  is  said  to  have 
found  his  old  master  newly  dead,  and  two  or  three  gallant  young 
suitors,  some  of  them  half-starved  sprigs  of  nobility  forsooth, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Yung-fraw  Bertha,  whose  father  was  under- 
stood to  have  bequeathed  her  a  dowry  which  might  weigh  against 
sixteen  armorial  quarters.  But  Bertha,  not  a  bad  sample  of 
womankind,  had  made  a  vow  she  would  only  marry  that  man 
who  could  work  her  father's  press.  The  skill,  at  that  time, 
was  as  rare  as  wonderful ;  besides  that  the  expedient  rid  her 
at  once  of  most  of  her  gsntU  suitors,  who  would  have  as  soon 
wielded  a  conjuring  wand  as  a  composing  stick.  Some  of  the 
more  ordinary  typographers  made  the  attempt :  but  none  were 
sufficiently  possessed  of  the  mystery — But  I  tire  you." 

"  By  no  means ;  pray,  proceed,  Mr.  Oldbuck — I  listen  with 
uncommon  interest 

"  Ah !  it  is  all  folly.  However — Aldobrand  arrived  in  the 
ordinary  dress,  as  we  would  say;  of  a  journeyman  printer — the 
same  in  which  he  had  traversed  Germany,  and  conversed  with 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and  other  learned  men,  who 
disdained  not  his  knowledge,  and  the  power  he  possessed  of 
diffusing  it,  though  hid  under  a  garb  so  homely.  But  what 
appeared  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  religion,  learning, 
and  philosophy,  seemed  mean,  as  might  readily  be  supposed, 
and  disgusting,  in  those  of  silly  and  affected  womankind,  and 
Bertha  refused  to  acknowledge  her  former  lover,  in  the  torn 
doublet,  skin  cap,  clouted  shoes,  and  leather  apron,  of  a  travel- 
ling handicraftsman  or  mechanic    He  claimed  his  privilege^ 
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however,  of  being  admitted  to  a  trial ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the 
suitors  had  either  declined  the  contest,  or  made  such  work  as 
the  devil  could  not  read  if  his  pardon  depended  on  it,  all  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  stranger.  Aldobrand  stepped  gracefully  for- 
ward,  arranged  the  types  without  omission  of  a  single  letter, 
hyphen,  or  comma,  imposed  them  without  deranging  a  single 
space,  and  pulled  off  the  hrst  proof  as  clear  and  free  from 
errors,  as  if  it  had  been  a  triple  revise !  All  applauded  the 
worthy  successor  of  the  immortal  Faustus — the  blushing  maiden 
acknowledged  her  error  in  trusting  to  the  eye  more  than  the 
intellect — and  the  elected  bridegroom  thenceforward  chose  for 
his  impress  or  device  the  appropriate  words,  ^  Skill  wins  favor/ 
— But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^you  are  in  a  brown  study  I 
Come,  I  told  you  this  was  but  trumpery  conversation  for  think- 
ing people — and  now  I  have  my  hand  on  the  Ossianic  Contro- 
versy." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lovel ;  "  I  am  going  to  appear 
very  silly  and  changeable  in  your  eyes,  Mr.  Oldbuck — ^but  you 
seemed  to  think  Sir  Arthur  might  in  civility  expect  a  call  from 
me?" 

'*  Psha !  psha !  I  can  make  your  apology  ;  and  if  you  must 
leave  us  so  soon  as  you  say,  what  signifies  how  you  stand  in  his 
honor's  good  graces  ? — And  I  warn  you  that  the  Essay  on 
Castrametation  is  something  prolix,  and  will  occupy  the  time 
we  can  spare  after  dinner,  so  you  may  lose  the  Ossianic  Con- 
troversy if  we  do  not  dedicate  this  morning  to  it.  We  will  go 
out  to  my  ever-green  bower,  my  sacred  holly-tree  yonder,  and 
have  \\fronde  super  viridi, 

*•  Sing  heigh-ho !  heigh-ho  !  for  the  green  holly, 
Most  friencUhip  is  signing,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

But,  egad,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, "  when  I  look  closer  at 
you,  1  begin  to  think  you  may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Amen 
with  all  my  heart — I  quarrel  with  no  man*s  hobby,  if  he  does 
not  run  it  a  tilt  against  mine,  and  if  he  does — let  him  beware 
his  eyes.  What  say  you  ? — in  the  language  of  the  world  and 
worldlings  base,  if  you  can  condescend  to  so  mean  a  sphere,  shall 
we  stay  or  go  ? " 

•*  In  the  language  of  selfishness,  then,  which  is  of  course  the 
language  of  the  world — ^let  us  go  by  all  means." 

"  Amen,  amen,  quo'  the  Earl  Marshall,"  answered  Oldbuck, 
as  he  exchanged  his  slippers  for  a  pair  of  stout  walking  shoes, 
with  cutiktHs^  as  he  called  them,  of  black  cloth.  He  only  inte^ 
rupted  the  walk  by  a  slight  deviation  to  the  tomb  of  John  </ 
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Ae  Girnel,  remembered  as  the  last  bailiff  of  the  Abbey  who  had 
resided  at  Monkbarns.  Beneath  an  old  oak-tree  upon  a  hillock 
sloping  pleasantly  to  the  south,  and  catching  a  distant  view  of 
the  sea  over  two  or  three  rich  enclosures,  and  the  Mussel-crag, 
lay  a  moss-grown  stone,  and,  in  memory  of  the  departed  worthy, 
it  bore  an  inscription,  of  which,  as  Mr.  Oldbuck  affirmed  (though 
many  doubted),  the  defaced  characters  could  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  following  effect : — 

Here  lyeth  John  o'  ye  Girncll ; 

Erth  has  ye  nit,  and  heuen  ye  kirnell, 

In  hys  tyme  ilk  wyfe's  hennis  clokit. 

Ilka  gudf  mannis  herth  wi'  baimis  was  stokit 

He  deled  a  boll  o*  bear  in  firlottis  fyve. 

Four  for  ye  halie  kirke,  and  ane  for  puir  mennis  wyvis. 

^  You  see  how  modest  the  author  of  this  sepulchral  commen- 
dation was;-^e  tells  u^  that  honest  John  could  make  five 
firlots,  or  quarters,  as  you  would  say,  out  of  the  boll,  instead 
of  four, — that  he  gave  the  fifth  to  the  wives  of  the  parish,  and 
accounted  for  the  other  four  to  the  abbot  and  chapter — that  in 
his  time  the  wives'  hens  always  laid  ^;gs — and  devil  thank 
them,  if  they  got  one-fifth  of  the  abbey  rents  ;  and  that  honest 
men's  hearths  were  never  unblest  with  offspring — an  addition 
to  the  miracle,  which  they,  as  well  as  I,  must  have  considered 
as  perfectly  unaccountable.  But  come  on — leave  we  Jock  o* 
the  Gimel,  and  let  us  jog  on  to  the  yellow  sands,  where  the 
sea,  like  a  repulsed  enemy,  is  now  retreating  from  the  ground 
on  which  he  gave  us  battle  last  night/' 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  sands.  Upon  the  links 
or  downs  close  to  them,  were  seen  four  or  five  huts  inhabited 
.  by  fishers,  whose  boats,  drawn  high  upon  the  beach,  lent  the 
odoriferous  vapors  of  pitch  melting  under  a  burning  sun,  to 
content  with  those  of  the  offals  of  fish  and  other  nuisances 
usually  collected  round  Scottish  cottages.  Undisturbed  by 
these  complicated  steams  of  abomination,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  face  which  had  defied  a  thousand  storms,  sat  mending  a 
net  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages.  A  handkerchief  close 
bound  about  her  head,  and  a  coat  which  had  formerly  been  that 
of  a  man,  gave  her  a  masculine  air,  which  was  increased  by  her 
strength,  uncommon  stature,  and  harsh  voice.  "What  are  ye 
for  the  day,  your  honor?"  she  said,  or  rather  screamed,  to 
Oldbuck  ;  "  caller  haddocks  and  whitings — a  bannock-fluke  and 
a  cock-padle." 

"  How  much  for  the  bannock-fiuke  and  cock-padle  ? "  d«* 
manded  the  Antiquary* 
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"  Four  white  shillings  and  saxpence,"  answered  the  Naiad. 

"  Four  devils  and  six  of  their  imps  I  "  retorted  the  Antiquary; 
•*  do  you  think  1  am  mad,  Maggie  ?  " 

*  And  div  ye  think,"  rejoined  the  virago,  setting  her  arms 
a-kimbo,  **  that  my  man  and  my  sons  are  to  gae  to  the  sea  in 
weather  like  yestreen  and  the  day — sic  a  sea  as  it's  yet  outby— 
and  get  naething  for  their  fish,  and  be  misca*d  into  the  bargain, 
Monkbams  ?     It's  no  fish  ye're  buying — it's  men's  lives." 

"  Well,  Maggie,  I'll  bicl  you  fair — I'll  bid  you  a  shillin|;  for 
the  fluke  and  the  cock-padle,  or  sixpence  separately — and  if  all 
your  fish  are  as  well  paid,  I  think  your  man,  as  you  call  him, 
and  your  sons,  will  make  a  good  voyage." 

"Deil  gin  their  boat  were  knockit  against  the  Bell-Rock 
rather !  it  wad  be  better,  and  the  bonnier  voyage  o'  the  twa. 
A  shilling  for  thae  twa  bonnie  fish !    Od,  that's  ane  indeed  I " 

"  Well,  well,  you  old  beldam,  cany  your  fish  up  to  Monkbams, 
and  see  what  my  sister  will  give  you  for  them." 

"  Na,  na.  Monkbams,  deil  a  fit — I'll  rather  deal  wi'  yoursell ; 
for  though  you're  near  enough,  yet  Miss  Grizel  has  an  unco 
close  grip — I'll  gie  ye  them"  (in  a  softened  tone)  **  for  three- 
and  saxpence." 

**  Eighteen-pence,  or  nothing  I " 

*'  Eighteen-pence  I  I  I"  (in  a  loud  tone  of  astonishment, 
which  inclined  into  a  sort  of  meful  whine,  when  the  dealer 
tumed  as  if  to  walk  away)^"  Ye'll  no  be  for  the  fish  then  ?  '* 
—{then  louder,  as  she  saw  him  moving  off) — I'll  gie  ye  them— 
and — and — and  a  half-a-dozen  o'  partans  to  make  the  sauce, 
for  three  shillings  and  a  dram." 

"  Half-a-crown  then,  Maggie,  and  a  dram." 

"  Aweel,  your  honor  maun  hae't  ^our  ain  ^te,  nae  doubt ; 
but  a  dram's  worth  siller  now — the  distilleries  is  no  working." 

"  And  I  hope  they'll  never  work  again  in  my  time,"  said 
Oldbuck. 

"  Ay,  ay — ^it's  easy  for  your  honor,  and  the  like  o'  you  gen- 
tle-folks to  say  sae,  that  hae  stouth  and  routh,  and  fire  and  fend- 
ing, and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and  canny  by  the  fireside 
— 5)ut  an  ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat,  and  dry  claes,  and  were 
deeing  o'  cauld,  and  had  a  sair  heart,  whilk  is  warst  ava',  wi' 
just  tippence  in  your  pouch,  wadna  ye  be  glad  to  buy  a  dram 
wi't,  to  be  eilding  and  claes,  and  a  supper  and  heart's  ease  into 
the  bargain,  till  the  morn's  moming  ?  " 

"  It's  even  too  tme  an  apology,  Maggie.  Is  your  goodman 
off  to  sea  this  morning,  after  his  exertions  last  night  ?  " 

^  In  troth  is  he,  Monkbams ;  he  was  awa'  this  morning  by 
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four  o'clock,  when  the  sea  was  working  like  batm  wi'  yestreen's 
wind*  and  our  bit  coble  dancing  in't  like  a  cork." 

"Well,  he's  an  industrious  fellow.  Carry  the  fish  up  to 
Monkbams." 

"  That  I  will— or  Til  send  little  Jenny,  she'll  rin  faster  ;  but 
111  ca'  on  Miss  Grizzy  for  the  dram  mysell,  and  say  ye  sent  me." 

A  nondescript  animal,  which  might  have  passed  for  a  mer- 
maid, as  it  was  paddling  in  a  pool  among  the  rocks,  was  sum- 
moned ashore  by  the  shrill  screams  of  its  dam ;  and  having 
been  made  decent,  as  her  mother  called  it,  which  was  performed 
by  adding  a  short  red  cloak  to  a  petticoat,  which  was  at  first 
her  sole  covering,  and  which  reached  scantily  below  her  knee, 
the  child  was  dismissed  with  the  fish  in  a  basket,  and  a  request 
on  the  part  of  Monkbams  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
dinner.  "  It  would  have  been  long,"  said  Oldbuck,  with  much 
self-complacency,  "  ere  my  womankind  could  have  made  such 
a  reasonable  bargain  with  that  old  skin-flint,  though  they  some« 
times  wrangle  with  her  for  an  hour  together  under  my  study 
window,  like  three  sea-gulls,  screaming  and  sputtering  in  a 
gale  of  wind  But  come,  wend  we  on  our  way  to  Knockwin- 
nock. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 


BqgFU''"-^^^  only  freeman  of  your 

Free  above  Scot-tree,  that  observe  no  laws, 
Obey  no  governor,  use  no  religion 
But  «Hiat  they  draw  from  their  own  ancient  • 
Oroooatitute  themselves,  yet  they  are  no  rebels. 

Bkomb. 

With  our  reader's  permission,  we  will  outstep  the  slow, 
though  sturdy  pace  of  the  Antiquary,  whose  halts,  as  he  turned 
round  to  his  companion  at  every  moment  to  point  out  something 
remarkable  in  the  landscape,  or  to  enforce  some  favorite  topic 
more  emphatically  than  the  exercise  of  walking  permitted,  de- 
layed their  pr(^ess  considerably. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  preceding 
evening,  Miss  Wardour  was  able  to  rise  at  her  usual  hour,  and 
to  apply  herself  to  her  usual  occupations,  after  she  had  first 
satisfied  her  anxiety  concerning  her  father's  state  of  health. 
Sir  Arthur  was  no  farther  indisposed  than  by  the  effects  of 
p;reat  agitation  and  unusual  fatigue,  but  these  were  sufficient  ta 
induce  him  to  keep  his  bedchamber. 
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To  look  back  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  day  was,  to 
Isabella,  a  very  unpleasing  retrospect  She  owed  her  life,  and 
that  of  her  father,  to  the  very  person  by  whom,  of  all  oUiers, 
she  wished  least  to  be  obliged,  because  she  could  hardly  even 
express  common  gratitude  towards  him  without  encouraging 
hopes  which  might  be  injurious  to  them  both.  *'  Why  should 
it  be  my  fate  to  receive  such  benefits,  and  conferred  at  so  much 
personal  risk,  from  one  whose  romantic  passion  I  have  so  un- 
ceasingly labored  to  discourage?  Why  should  chance  have 
given  him  this  advantage  over  me  ?  and  why,  oh  why,  should 
a  half-subdued  feeling  in  mv  own  bosom,  in  spite  of  ray  sober 
reason,  almost  rejoice  that  he  has  attained  it  ? '' 

While  Miss  Wardour  thus  taxed  herself  with  wayward 
caprice,  she  beheld  advancing  down  the  avenue,  not  her  younger 
and  more  dreaded  preserver,  but  the  old  beggar  who  had 
made  such  a  capital  figure  in  the  melodrama  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid-servant  ^  Bring  the  old  man 
up  stairs." 

The  servant  returned  in  a  minute  or  two — **  He  will  come 
up  at  no  rate,  madam  ; — he  says  his  clouted  shoes  never  were 
on  a  carpet  in  his  life,  and  that,  please  God,  they  never  shall. — 
Must  I  take  him  into  the  servants'  hall  ?  " 

"  No ;  stay,  I  want  to  speak  with  him — ^Where  is  he? "for 
she  had  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  approached  the  house. 

"  Sitting  in  the  sun  on  the  stone-bench  in  the  court,  beside 
the  window  of  the  flagged  parlor." 

*'  Bid  him  stay  there — I'll  come  down  to  the  parlor,  and 
speak  with  him  at  the  window." 

She  came  down  accordingly,  and  found  the  mendicant  half* 
seated,  half-reclining,  upon  the  bench  beside  the  window. 
Edie  Ochiltree,  old  man  and  beggar  as  he  was,  had  apparently 
some  internal  consciousness  of  die  favorable  impressions  con* 
nected  with  his  tall  form,  commanding  features,  and  long  white 
beard  and  hair.  It  used  to  be  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was 
seldom  seen  but  in  a  posture  which  showed  these  personal 
attributes  to  advantage.  At  present,  as  he  lay  half-reclined, 
with  his  wrinkled  yet  ruddy  cheek,  and  keen  gray  eye  turned  up 
towards  the  sky,  his  staff  and  bag  laid  beside  him,  and  a  cast 
of  homely  wisdom  and  sarcastic  irony  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  while  he  gazed  for  a  moment  around  the  court- 
vard,  and  then  resumed  his  former  look  upward,  he  might  have 
been  taken  by  an  artist  as  the  model  of  an  old  philosopher  of 
the  Cynic  school,  musing  upon  the  frivolity  of  mortal  pursuits^ 
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tnd  the  precarious  tenure  of  human  possessions,  and  looking  up 
to  the  source  from  which  aught  permanently  good  can  alone 
be  derived.  The  young  lady,  as  she  presented  her  tall  and 
elegant  figure  at  the  open  window,  but  divided  from  the  court- 
yai^  by  a  grating,  with  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
ancient  times,  the  lower  windows  of  the  castle  were  secured^ 
eave  an  interest  of  a  different  kind,  and  might  be  supposed, 
by  a  romantic  imagination,  an  imprisoned  damsel  communi- 
cating a  tale  of  her  durance  to  a  palmer,  in  order  that  he 
might  call  upon  the  gallantry  of  every  knight  whom  he  should 
meet  in  kis  wandenngs,  to  rescue  her  from  her  oppressive 
thraldom. 

After  Miss  Wardour  had  offered,  in  the  terms  she  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable,  those  thanks  which  the  beggar 
declined  as  far  bevond  his  merit,  she  began  to  express  herself 
in  a  manner  which  she  supposed  would  speak  more  feelingly 
to  his  apprehension.  "  She  did  not  know,"  she  said,  "  what 
her  father  intended  particularly  to  do  for  their  preserver,  but 
certainly  it  would  be  something  that  would  make  him  easy 
for  life  \  if  he  chose  to  reside  at  the  castle,  she  would  give 
orders " 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  *'  I  wad  be  baith 
a  grievance  and  a  disgrace  to  your  fine  servants,  my  leddy,  and 
I  have  never  been  a  disgrace  to  onybody  yet,  that  I  ken  of." 

"  Sir  Arthur  would  give  strict  orders " 

"Ye're  very  kind — I  doubtna,  I  doubtna;  but  there  are 
some  things  a  master  can  command,  and  some  he  canna — I 
daresay  he  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  aff  me — (and  troth,  I 
think  tJiey  wad  hardly  venture  on  that  ony  gate)— and  he  wad 
gar  them  gie  me  soup  parritch  and  bit  meal.  But  trow  ye 
that  Sir  Arthur's  command  could  forbid  the  gibe  o'  the  tongue 
or  the  blink  o'  the  ce,  or  gar  them  gie  me  my  food  wi'  the  look 
o'  kindness  that  gars  it  digest  sae  weel,  or  that  he  could  make 
them  forbear  a'  the  slights  and  taunts  that  hurt  ane's  spirit 
mair  nor  downright  misca'ing  ? — Besides,  I  am  the  idlest  auld 
carle  that  ever  lived  ;  I  downa  be  bound  down  to  hours  o' 
eating  and  sleeping ;  and,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  wad  be 
a  very  bad  example  in  ony  weel  regulated  family." 

'*  Well,  then,  Edte,  what  do  you  think  of  a  neat  cottage  and 
a  garden,  and  a  daily  dole,  and  nothing  lo  do  but  to  dig  a  little 
in  your  garden  when  you  pleased  yourself  ? " 

"  And  how  often  wad  that  be,  trow  ye,  my  leddy  ?  maybe  no 
ance  atween  Candlemas  and  Yule — and  if  a'  thing  were  done 
to  my  hand,  as  if  I  was  Sir  Arthur  himsell,  I  could  never  bide 
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the  staying  still  in  ae  place,  and  just  seeing  the  sarae  joists  and 
cou.:>les  aboon  my  head  night  after  night. — And  then  I  have  a 
queer  humor  o'  my  ain,  that  sets  a  strolling  beggar  weel 
eneugh,  whase  word  naebody  minds — ^but  y^  ken  Sir  Arthur 
has  odd  sorts  o*  ways — and  I  wad  be  jesting  or  scorning  at  them 
— and  ye  wad  be  angry,  and  then  I  wad  be  just  fit  to  hang 
mysell." 

'*  O,  you  are  a  licensed  man,"  said  Isabella ;  "  we  shall  give 
you  all  reasonable  scope :  So  you  had  better  be  ruled,  and 
remember  your  age." 

*'  But  I  am  DO  that  sair  failed  yet,"  replied  the  mendicant 
"  Od,  ance  I  gat  a  wee  soupled  yestreen,  I  was  as  yauld  as  an 
eel.  And  then  what  v/ad  a'  the  country  about  do  for  want  o' 
auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  that  brings  news  and  country  cracks  frae 
ae  farm-steading  to  anither,  and  gingerbread  to  the  lasses,  and 
helps  the  lads  to  mend  their  fiddles,  and  the  gude  wives  to  clout 
their  pans,  and  plaits  rush-swords  and  grenadier  caps  for  the 
weans,  and  busks  the  laird's  flees,  and  has  skill  o'  cow-ills  and 
horse-ills,  and  kens  mair  auld  sangs  and  tales  than  a*  the 
barony  besides,  and  gars  ilka  body  laugh  wherever  he  comes  ? 
Troth,  my  leddy,  I  canna  lay  down  my  vocation  ;  it  would  be  a 
public  loss." 

"  Well,  Edie,  if  your  idea  of  your  importance  is  so  strong  as 
not  to  be  shaken  by  the  prospect  of  independence " 

"  Na,  na,  Miss — it's  because  I  am  mair  independent  as  I 
am,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "  I  beg  nae  mair  at  ony  single 
house  than  a  meal  o*  meat,  or  maybe  but  a  mouthfou  o*t — if  it's 
refused  at  ae  place,  I  get  it  at  anither — sae  I  canna  be  said  to 
depend  on  onybody  in  particular,  but  just  on  the  country  at 
large." 

**  Well,  then,  only  promise  me  that  you  will  let  me  know, 
should  you  ever  wish  to  settle  as  you  turn  old,  and  mpre 
incapable  of  making  your  usual  rounds ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  this." 

"  Na,  na,  my  leddy  i  I  downa  take  muckle  siller  at  ance — 
it's  against  our  rule  ;  and — though  it's  maybe  no  civil  to  be 
repeating  the  like  o'  that — they  say  that  siller's  like  to  be 
scarce  wi'  Sir  Arthur  himsell,  and  that  he's  run  himsell  out  o* 
thought  wi'  his  houkings  and  minings  for  lead  and  copper 
yonder." 

Isabella  had  some  anxious  anticipations  to  the  same  effect, 
but  was  shocked  to  hear  that  her  father's  embarrassments  were 
such  public  talk ;  as  if  scandal  ever  failed  to  stoop  upon  so 
acceptable  a  quarry  as  the  failings  of  the  good  man,  the  decline 
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of  (he  powerful,  or  the  decay  of  the  prosperous. — Miss  Wardout 
sighed  deeply — *' Well,  Edie,  we  have  enough  to  pay  our 
debts,  let  folks  say  what  they  will,  and  requiting  you  is  one  of 
the  foremost — let  me  press  this  sum  upon  you." 

**  That  I  might  be  robbed  and  murdered  some  night  be- 
tween town  and  town  ?  or,  what's  as  bad,  that  I  might  live  in 
constant  apprehension  o't  ? — I  am  no  "—(lowering  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  and  looking  keenly  around  him) — "  I  am  no  that 
clean  unprovided  for  neither ;  and  though  I  should  die  at  the 
back  of  a  dyke,  they'll  find  as  muckle  quilted  in  this  auld  blue 
sown  as  will  bury  me  like  a  Christian,  and  gie  the  lads  and 
lasses  a  blythe  lykewake  too  \  sae  there's  the  gaberlunzie's 
burial  provided  for,  and  I  need  nae  main  Were  the  like  o'  me 
ever  to  change  a  note,  wha  the  deil  d'ye  think  wad  be  sic  fules 
as  to  gie  me  charity  after  that  ? — it  wad  flee  though  the  country 
like  wildfire,  that  auld  Edie  suld  hae  done  siccan  a  like  thing, 
and  then,  I'se  warrant,  I  might  grane  my  heart  out  or  onybody 
wad  gie  me  either  a  bane  or  a  bodle." 

**  Is  there  nothing,  then,  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Ou  ay — I'll  aye  come  for  my  awmous  as  usual, — and  whiles 
I  wad  be  fain  o'  a  pickle  sneeshin,  and  ye  maun  speak  to  the 
constable  and  ground-officer  just  to  owerlook  me  ;  and  maybe 
ye'll  gie  a  gude  word  for  me  to  Sandie  Netherstanes,  the  miller, 
that  he  may  chain  up  his  muckle  dog — I  wadna  hae  him  to 
hurt  the  puir  beast,  for  it  just  does  its  office  in  barking  at  a 
gaberlunzie  like  me.  And  there's  ae  thing  maybe  mair, — but 
ye'll  think  it's  very  bald  o'  the  like  o'  me  to  speak  o't." 

"  What  is  it,  Edie  ? — if  it  respects  you  it  shall  be  done  if  it  is 
in  my  power." 

"  It  respects  yoursell,  and  it  is  in  your  power,  and  I  maun 
come  out  wi't.  Ye  are  a  bonny  young  leddy,  and  a  gude  ane, 
and  maybe  a  weel-tochered  ane — ^but  dinna  ye  sneer  awa  the 
lad  Lovel,  as  ye  did  a  while  sinsyne  on  the  walk  beneath  the 
Briery-bank,  when  I  saw  ye  baith,  and  heard  ye  too,  though  ye 
saw  nae  me.  Be  canny  wi'  the  lad,  for  he  loes  ye  weel,  and  it's 
to  him,  and  no  to  onything  I  could  have  done  for  you,  that  Sir 
Arthur  and  you  wan  ower  yestreen." 

He  uttered  these  words  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of  voice  ; 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  walked  towards  a  low  door 
which  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  servants,  and  so  entered  the 
house. 

Miss  Wardour  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  situation 
in  which  she  had  heard  the  old  man's  last  extraordinary  speech, 
leaning,  namely,  against  the  bars  of  the  window ;  nor  could 
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she  determine  upon  saying  even  a  single  word,  relative  to  a 
subject  so  delicate,  until  the  beggar  was  out  of  sight.  It  was, 
indeed,  difficult  to  determine  what  to  do.  That  her  having 
had  an  interview  and  private  conversation  with  this  young  and 
unknown  stranger  should  be  a  secret  possessed  by  a  person  of 
the  last  class  in  which  a  young  lady  would  seek  a  confidant, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  was  by  profession  gossip-general 
to  the  whole  neighborhood,  gave  her  acute  agOny.  She  had  no 
reason,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  old  man  would  wilfully  do 
anything  to  hurt  her  feelings,  much  less  to  injure  her ;  but  the 
mere  freedom  of  speaking  to  her  upon  such  a  subject  showed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  total  absence  of  delicacy ;  and 
what  he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  or  sav  next,  that  she 
was  pretty  sure  so  professed  an  admirer  of  lioerty  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  or  say  without  scruple.  This  idea  so  much  hurt 
and  vexed  her,  that  she  half -wished  the  officious  assistance  of 
Lovel  and  Ochiltree  had  been  absent  upon  the  preceding 
evening. 

While  she  was  in  this  agitation  of  spirits,  she  suddenly 
observed  Oldbuck  and  Lovel  entering  the  court  She  drew 
instantly  so  far  back  from  the  window,  that  she  could,  without 
being  seen,  observe  how  the  Antiquary  paused  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  pointing  to  the  various  scutcheons  of  its  former 
owners,  seemed  in  the  act  of  bestowing  upon  Lovel  much 
curious  and  erudite  information,  which,  from  the  absent  look  of 
his  auditor,  Isabella  might  shrewdly  guess  was  entirely  thrown 
away.  The  necessity  that  she  should  take  some  resolution 
became  instant  and  pressing  ;— she  rang,  therefore,  for  a  ser- 
vant, and  ordered  him  to  show  the  visitors  to  the  drawing-room, 
while  she,  by  another  staircase,  gained  her  own  apartment,  to 
consider,  ere  she  made  her  appearance,  what  line  of  conduct 
were  fittest  for  her  to  pursue.  The  guests,  agreeably  to  her 
instructions,  were  introduced  into  tbi  room  where  company 
was  usually  received. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

The  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  lore. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  iiksooie  to  IM» 
I  mil  endure  — 
But  do  DOC  look  for  fwtifter  recompense. 

As  You  LiKB  ItW 

Miss  Isabbixa  Wardour's  complexion  was  considerably 
heightened,  when,  after  the  delay  necessary  to  arrange  her  ideas, 
she  presented  herself  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  fair  foe,"  said  the  Antiquary, 
greeting  her  with  much  kindness,  "for  I  have  had  a  most 
refractory,  or  at  least  negligent  auditor,  in  my  young  friend 
here,  while  I  endeavored  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Knockwinnock  Castle.  I  think  the  danger  of  last 
night  has  mazed  the  poor  lad.  But  you,  Miss  Isabel, — why, 
you  look  as  if  flying  through  the  night  air  had  been  your 
natural  and  most  congenial  occupation ;  your  color  is  even 
better  than  when  you  honored  my  hospitium  yesterday.  And 
Sir  Arthur — how  fares  my  good  old  friend  ? "  . 

"  Indifferently  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck  ;  but  I  am  afraid,  not  quite 
able  to  receive  your  congratulations,  or  to  pay — to  pay — Mr. 
Lovel  his  thanks  for  his  unparalleled  exertions." 

"  I  dare  say  not — A  good  down  pillow  for  his  good  white 
head  were  more  meet  than  a  couch  so  churlish  as  Bessy's-apron, 
plague  on  her  1 " 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  intruding,"  said  Lovel,  looking  upon 
the  ground,  and  speaking  with  hesitation  and  supressed  emotion ; 
"  I  did  not — did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon  Sir  Arthur  or 
Miss  Wardour  the  presence  of  one  who— who  must  necessarily 
be  unwelcome — as  associated,  I  mean,  with  painful  reflections." 

"  Do  not  think  my  father  so  unjust  and  ungrateful,"  said 
Miss  Wardour.  "  I  dare  say,"  she  continued,  participating  in 
LoveFs  embarrassment — "  I  dare  say — I  am  certain — that  my 
father  would  be  happy  to  show  his  gratitude — in  any  way— 
that  is,  which  Mr.  Lovel  could  consider  it  as  proper  to  point 
out" 

"  Why  the  deuce,"  interrupted  Oldbuck,  "  what  sort  of  a 
qualification  is  that  ? — On  my  word,  it  reminds  me  of  our 
minister,  who,  choosing,  like  a  formal  old  fop  as  he  is,  to  drink 
to  my  sister's  inclinations,  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  sav« 
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big  clause,  Provided,  madam,  they  be  virtuous.  Come,  let  ni 
have  no  more  of  this  nonsense — I  dare  say  Sir  Arthur  will  bid 
us  welcome  on  some  future  day.  And  what  news  from  the 
kingdom  of  subterranean  darkness  and  airy  hope  ? — What  says 
the  swart  spirit  of  the  mine  ?  Has  Sir  Arthur  had  any  good 
intelligence  of  his  adventure  lately  in  Glen-Withershins  ?  " 

Miss  Wardour  shook  her  head — "  But  indifferent,  I  fear,  Mr. 
Oldbuck  :  but  there  lie  some  specimens  which  have  lately  been 
•ent  down." 

"  Ah  1  my  poor  dear  hundred  pounds,  which  Sir  Arthur 
persuaded  me  to  give  for  a  share  in  that  hopeful  scheme,  would 
have  bought  a  porter's  load  of  mineralogy — But  let  me  see 
them." 

And  so  saying,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  in  the  recess,  on 
which  the  mineral  productions  were  lying,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  them,  grumbling  and  pshawing  at  each  which  he  took 
up  and  laid  aside. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lovel,  forced  as  it  were  by  this  secession 
of  Oldbuck,  into  a  sort  of  tfete-k-t^te  with  Miss  Wardour,  took 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  her  in  a  low  and  interrupted  tone 
of  voice.  '*  I  trust  Miss  Wardour  will  impute,  to  circumstances 
almost  irresbtible,  this  intrusion  of  a  person  who  has  reason  to 
think  himself — so  unacceptable  a  visitor." 

"  Mr.  Lovel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  observing  the  same 
tone  of  caution,  "I  trust  you  will  not — I  am  sure  you  are 
incapable  of  abusing  the  advantages  given  to  you  by  the  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  us,  which,  as  they  affect  my  father,  can 
never  be  sufficiently  acknowledged  or  repaid.  Could  Mr.  Lovel 
see  me  without  his  own  peace  being  affected— could  he  see  me 
as  a  friend — as  a  sister — no  man  will  be — and,  from  all  I 
have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lovel,  ought  to  be,  more  welcome ; 

but " 

Oldbuck's  anathema  against  the  preposition  hut  was  internally 
echoed  by  Lovel.  *'  Forgive  me  if  I  interrupt  you.  Miss  War- 
dour ;  you  need  not  fear  my  intruding  upon  a  subject  where  1 
have  been  already  severely  repressed  , — but  do  not  add  to  the 
severity  of  repelling  my  sentiments  the  rigor  of  obliging  me 
to  disavow  them." 

"  I  am  much  embarrassed,  Mr.  Lovel,"  replied  the  young  lady 
"by  your — I  would  not  willingly  use  a  strong  word — your 
romantic  and  hopeless  pertinacity.  It  is  for  yourself  I  plead, 
that  you  would  consider  the  calls  which  your  country  has  upon 
your  talents — that  you  will  not  waste,  in  an  idle  and  fanciful 
indulgence  of  an   ill-placed   predilection,  time,    whichy    well 
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redeemed  by  acdve  exertion,  should  lay  the  foundation  of  fitture 
distinction.  Let  me  entreat  that  you  would  form  a  manly 
resolution " 

"  It  is  enough,  Miss  Wardour ; — I  see  plainly  that " 

"Mr.  Lovel,  you  are  hurt  —  and,  believe  me,  I  sympa- 
thize in  the  pain  which  I  inflict ;  but  can  I,  in  justice  to  myself, 
in  fairness  to  you,  do  otherwise  ?  Without  my  father's  consent, 
I  never  will  entertain  the  addresses  of  anyone,  and  how  totally 
impossible  it  is  that  he  should  countenance  the  partiality  with 
which  you  honor  me,  you  are  yourself  fully  aware;  and 
indeed ^" 

**  No,  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  Lovel,  in  a  tone  of  pas- 
sionate entreaty ;  "  do  not  go  farther — is  it  not  enough  to  crush 
every  hope  in  our  present  relative  situation  ?— do  not  carry 
your  resolutions  farther — why  urge  what  would  be  your  conduct 
if  Sir  Arthur's  objections  could  ht  removed  ? " 

^*  It  b  indeed  vain,  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Miss  Wardour, "  because 
their  removal  is  impossible  ;  and  I  only  wish,  as  your  friend, 
and  as  one  who  is  obliged  to  you  for  her  own  and  her  father's 
life,  to  entreat  you  to  suppress  this  unfortunate  attachment — 
to  leave  a  country  which  affords  no  scope  for  your  talents,  and 
to  resume  the  honorable  line  of  the  profession  which  you  seem 
to  have  abandoned." 

"  Well,  Miss  Wardour,  your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed  ; — have 
patience  with  me  one  little  month,  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
that  space,  I  cannot  show  you  such  reasons  for  continuing  my 
residence  at  Fairport,  as  even  you  shall  approve  of,  I  will  bid 
adieu  to  its  vicinity,  and,  with  the  same  breath,  to  all  my  hopes 
of  happiness." 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Lovel ;  many  years  of  deserved  happiness, 
founded  on  a  more  rational  basis  than  your  present  wishes,  are, 
I  trust,  before  you.  But  it  is  full  time  to  finish  this  conversa- 
tion. I  cannot  force  you  to  adopt  my  advice — I  cannot  shut 
the  door  of  my  father's  house  against  the  preser\'er  of  his  life 
and  mine;  but  the  sooner  Mr.  Lovel  can  teach  his  mind  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable  disappointment  of  wishes  which  have 
been  so  rashly  formed,  the  more  highly  he  will  rise  in  my  esteem 
— and,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  mine,  he  must 
excuse  my  putting  an  interdict  upon  conversation  on  a  subject 
so  painful." 

A  servant  at  this  moment  announced  that  Sir  Arthur  desired 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Oldbuck  in  his  dressing-room. 

"  Let  me  show  you  the  way,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  who  ap- 
parently dreaded  a  continuation  of  her  t§te-k-tdte  with  Lovel, 
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and  she  conducted  the  Antiquaiy  accordingly  to  her  fotber^i 
apartment 

Sir  Arthur,  his  legs  swathed  in  flannel,  was  stretched  on  the 
couch.  "  Welcome,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  he  said  ;  "  I  trust  you  have 
come  better  off  than  I  have  done  from  the  inclemency  of  yester^ 
day  evening?" 

"  Truly,  Sir  Arthur,  I  was  not  so  much  exposed  to  it — I  kept 
terra  firma — ^you  fairly  committed  yourself  to  the  cold  night-air 
in  the  most  literal  of  all  senses.  But  such  adventures  become 
a  gallant  knight  better  than  a  humble  esquire, — to  rise  on  the 
wings  of  the  night-wind-^to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
What  news  from  our  subterranean  Good  Hope !— the  terra  m- 
cognita  of  Glen- Withersh ins  ?  " 

*^  Nothing  good  as  yet,"  said  the  Baronet,  turning  himself 
hastil  V,  as  U  stung  by  a  pang  of  tlie  gout ;  "  But  Douster** 
swivel  does  not  despair." 

'*  Does  he  not  ?  "  quoth  Oldbuck  ;  '^  I  do  though,  underJiis 
favor.  Why,  old  Dr.  H n  •  told  me,  when  I  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  we  should  never  find  copper  enough,  judging  from 
the  specimens  I  showed  him,  to  make  a  pair  of  sixpenny  knee- 
buckles — and  I  cannot  see  that  those  samples  on  the  table 
below  differ  much  in  quality." 

"  The  learned  doctor  is  not  infallible,!  presume  ? " 

^  No ;  but  he  is  one  of  our  first  chembts ;  and  this  tramping 
philosopher  of  yours — this  Dousterswivel — is,  I  have  a  notion, 
one  of  those  learned  adventurers  described  by  Kirchner,  Artem 
habent  sine  arte^  partem  sine  parte,  quorum  medium  est  mentiri^ 
vita  eorum  mendicatum  ire;  that  is  to  say.  Miss  Wardour " 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  translate,"  said  Miss  Wardour — "  I 
comprehend  your  general  meaning ;  but  I  hope  Mr.  Douster- 
swivel will  turn  out  a  more  trustworthy  character." 

**  I  doubt  it  not  a  little,"  said  the  Antiquary,^-^  and  we  are 
a  foul  way  out  if  we  cannot  discover  this  infernal  vein  that  Le 
has  prophesied  about  these  two  years." 

**  You  have  no  great  interest  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Oldbuck,' 
said  the  Baronet* 

''  Too  much,  too  much.  Sir  Arthur ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
my  fair  foe  here,  I  would  consent  to  lose  it  all  so  you  had  no 
more  on  the  venture." 

There  was  a  painful  silence  of  a  few  moments,  for  Sir 
Arthur  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  downfall  of  his  golden 
dreams,  though  he  could  no  longer  disguise  to  himself  that  sucl^ 
was  likely  to  be  the  termination  of  the  adventure.     '*!  undei- 

•  FrolMbljr  Dr.  Hottoo,  the  ctldbrtted  goologat 
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Stand,"  he  at  length  said,  "that  the  young  gentleman,  to  whose 
gallantry  and  presence  of  mind  we  were  so  much  indebted  last 
night,  has  favored  me  with  a  visit — I  am  distressed  that  I  am 
unable  to  see  him,  or  indeed  anyone,  but  an  old  friend  like 
you,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

A  declination  of  the  Antiquary's  stiff  backbone  acknowl« 
edged  the  preference. 

''You  made  acquaintance  with  this  young  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh,  I  suppose  ? " 

Oldbuck  told  the  circumstances  of  their  becoming  known 
to  each  other. 

**  Why,  then,  my  daughter  is  an  older  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Lovel  than  vou  are,*'  said  the  Baronet. 

"Indeeal  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  answered  Oldbuck 
somewhat  surprised. 

**  I  met  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Isabella,  slightly  coloring,  "  when 
I  resided  this  last  spring  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilmot." 

"  In  Yorkshire  ? — and  what  character  did  he  bear  then,  or 
how  was  he  engaged  ? "  said  Oldbuck,—"  and  why  did  not  you 
recognize  him  when  I  introduced  you  ? " 

Isabella  answered  the  least  difficult  question,  and  passed 
over  the  other — "  He  had  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  had,  I 
believe,  ser\'ed  with  reputation  ;  he  was  much  respected,  as  an 
amiable,  and  promising  young  man." 

"  And  pray,  such  being  the  case,"  replied  the  Antiquary, 
not  disposed  to  take  one  reply  in  answer  to  two  distinct  ques* 
tions,  "  why  did  you  not  speak  to  the  lad  at  once  when  you  met 
him  at  my  house  ?  I  thought  you  had  less  of  the  paltry  pride 
of  womankind  about  you.  Miss  Wardour. 

"  There  was  a  reason  for  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur  with  dignity ; 
**you  know  the  opinions — prejudices,  perhaps  you  will  call  them 
—of  our  house  concerning  purity  of  birth.  This  young  gentle- 
man, is,  it  seems,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of  fortune  ;  my 
daughter  did  not  choose  to  renew  their  acquaintance  till  she 
should  know  whether  I  approved  of  her  holding  any  intercourse 
with  him." 

^  If  it  had  been  with  his  mother  instead  of  himself,"  an- 
swered Oldbuck,  with  his  usual  dry  causticity  of  humor,  "  I 
could  see  an  excellent  reason  for  it.  Ah,  poor  lad  !  that  was 
the  cause,  then,  that  he  seemed  so  absent  and  confused  while 
I  explained  to  him  the  reason  of  the  bend  of  bastardy  upon  the 
shield  yonder  under  the  comer  turret  I  " 

"True,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  complacency — "it  is  the 
shield  of  Malcolm  the  Usurper,  as  he  is  called.    The  towel 
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which  he  built  is  termed,  after  him,  Malcolm's  Toww,  but  more 
frequently  Misticot's  Tower,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  corruptioa 
for  Misbegqt  He  is  denominated,  in  the  Latin  pedigree  of  our 
family  Milcolumbus  Noihus ;  and  his  temporary  seizure  of  our 
property,  and  most  unjust  attempt  to  establish  his  own  illegiti- 
mate  line  in  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock,  gave  rise  to  such 
family  feuds  and  misfortunes,  as  strongly  to  found  in  us  that 
horror  and  antipathy  to  defiled  blood  and  illegitimacy  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  me  from  my  respected  ancestry." 

"  I  know  the  story,"  said  Oldbuck,  "and  I  was  telling  it  to 
Mr.  Lovel  this  moment,  with  some  of  the  wise  maxims  and  conse- 
quences which  it  has  engrafted  on  your  family  politics.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  must  have  been  much  hurt  :  I  took  the  wavering  of 
his  attention  for  negligence,  and  was  something  piqued  at  it, 
and  it  proves  to  be  only  an  excess  of  feeling.  I  hope,  Sir 
Arthur,  you  will  not  think  the  less  of  your  life  because  it  has 
been  preserved  by  such  assistance  I " 

"  Nor  the  less  of  my  assistant  either,**  said  the  Baronet ; 
"  my  doors  and  table  shall  be  equally  open  to  him  as  if  he 
had  descended  of  the  most  unblemished  lineage." 

"  Come,  I  am  glad  of  that — hell  know  where  he  can  get  a 
dinner,  then,  if  he  wants  one.  But  what  views  can  he  have  in 
this  neighborhood  ?  I  must  catechize  him ;  and  if  I  find  he 
wants  it— or,  indeed,  whether  he  does  or  not — he  shall  have  my 
best  advice."  As  the  Antiquary  made  this  liberal  promise,  he 
took  his  leave  of  Miss  Wardour  and  her  father,  eager  to  com- 
mence operations  upon  Mr.  Lovel.  He  informed  him  abruptly 
that  Miss  Wardour  sent  her  compliments,  and  remained  in 
attendance  on  her  father,  and  then,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he 
led  him  out  of  the  castle. 

Knockwinnock  still  preserved  much  of  the  external  attri- 
butes of  a  baronial  castle.  It  had  its  drawbridge,  though  now 
never  drawn  up,  and  its  dry  moat,  the  sides  of  which  had  been 
planted  with  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  evergreen  tribes.  Above 
these  rose  the  old  building,  partly  from  a  foundation  of  red 
rock  scarped  down  to  the  sea-beach,  and  partly  from  the  steep 
green  verge  of  the  moat.  The  trees  of  the  avenue  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  many  others  rose  around  of  large  size, 
—as  if  to  confute  the  prejudice  that  timber  cannot  be  raised 
near  to  the  ocean.  Our  walkers  paused,  and  looked  back  upon 
the  castle,  as  they  attained  the  height  of  a  small  knoll,  over 
which  lay  their  homeward  road  ;  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  they 
did  not  tempt  the  risk  of  the  tide  by  returning  along  the  sands. 
The  building  flung  its  broad  shadow  upon  the  tufted  foliage  u{ 
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the  shrubs  beneath  it,  while  the  front  windows  sparkled  in  the 
sun.  They  were  \iev\e  I  by  the  gazers  with  very  different  feel- 
ings. Lovel,  with  the  fond  eagerness  of  that  passion  which 
derives  its  food  and  nourishment  from  trifles,  as  the  chameleon 
is  said  to  live  on  the  air,  or  upon  the  invisible  insects  which  it 
contains,  endeavored  to  conjecture  which  of  the  numerous 
windows  belonged  to  the  apartment  now  graced  by  Miss 
Wardour's  presence.  The  speculations  of  the  Antiquary  were 
of  a  more  melancholy  cast,  and  were  partly  indicated  by  the 
ejaculations  of  cito  peritura  i  as  he  turned  away  from  the  pros- 
pect. Lovel,  roused  from  his  reverie,  looked  at  him  as  if  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  an  exclamation  so  ominous.  The  old 
man  shook  his  head.  "  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  *'  I 
doubt  greatly — and  it  wrings  my  heart  to  say  it — this  ancient 
family  is  going  fast  to  the  ground  I  " 

"  Indeed  I  "  answered  Lovel — "  you  surprise  me  greatly." 

"  We  harden  ourselves  in  vain,"  continued  the  Antiquary, 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought  and  feeling — "we  harden 
ourselves  in  vain  to  treat  with  the  indifference  they  deserve,  the 
changes  of  t  )is  trumpery  whirligig  world.  We  strive  ineffectu- 
ally to  be  the  self-sufficing  invulnerable  being,  the  teres  atque 
rotundus  of  the  poet ; — the  stoical  exemption  which  philosophy 
affects  to  give  us  over  the  pains  and  vexations  of  human  life 
is  as  imaginary  as  the  state  of  mystical  quietism  and  perfec- 
tion aimed  at  by  some  crazy  enthusiasts." 

"  And  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise  I "  said 
Lovel,  warmly — **  Heaven  forbid  that  any  process  of  philos- 
ophy were  capable  so  to  sear  and  indurate  our  feelings,  that 
nothing  should  agitate  them  but  what  arose  instantly  and 
immediately  out  of  our  own  selfish  interests  I  I  would  as  soon 
wish  my  hand  to  be  as  callous  as  horn,  that  it  might  escape 
an  occasional  cut  or  scratch,  as  I  would  be  ambitious  of  the 
stoicism  which  should  render  my  heart  like  a  piece  of  the 
nether  millstone." 

The  Antiquary  regarded  his  youthful  companion  with  a  look 
half  of  pity,  half  of  sympathy,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
as  he  replied — "  Wait,  young  man — wait  till  your  bark  has 
been  battered  by  the  storm  of  sixty  years  of  mortal  vicissitude  : 
you  will  learn  by  that  time  to  reef  your  sails  that  she  may 
obey  the  helm ;— or,  in  the  language  of  this  world,  you  will 
find  distresses  enough,  endured  and  to  endure,  to  keep  your  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  in  full  exercise,  without  concerning  your- 
self more  in  the  fate  of  others  than  you  cannot  possibly  avoid." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  it  may  be  so  \ — ^but  as  yet  I  resemble 
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you  more  in  your  practice  than  in  your  theory,  for  I  cannot 
nelp  being  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  family  we  have 
just  left." 

"  And  well  you  may,"  replied  Oldbuck.  "Sir  Arthur's  em- 
barrassments have  of  late  become  so  many  and  so  pressing 
that  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  heard  of  them.  And  then 
his  absurd  and  expensive  operations  carried  on  by  this  High- 
German  landlouper,  Dousterswivel " 

"I  think  I  have  seen  that  person,  when,  by  some  rare 
chance,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  coffee-room  at  Fairport ; — a  tall, 
beetle-browed,  awkward-built  man,  who  entered  upon  scientific 
subjects,  as  it  appeared  to  my  ignorance  at  least,  with  more 
assurance  than  knowledge — was  very  arbitrary  in  laying  down 
and  asserting  his  opinions,  and  mixed  the  terms  of  science  with 
a  strange  jargon  of  mysticism.  A  simple  youth  whispered  me 
that  he  was  an  Illummi^  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the 
invisible  world." 

"O,  the  same — the  same.  He  has  enough  of  practical 
knowledge  to  speak  scholarly  and  wisely  to  those  of  whose  in- 
telligence he  stands  in  awe ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  this  faculty, 
joined  to  his  matchless  impudence,  imposed  upon  me  for  some 
time  when  I  first  knew  him.  But  I  have  since  understood,  that 
when  he  is  among  fools  and  womankind,  he  exhibits  himself  as 
a  perfect  charlatan — talks  of  the  magistenum—oi  sympathies 
and  antipathies — of  the  cabala— of  the  divining-rod—- and  all 
the  trumpery  with  which  the  Rosicrucians  cheated  a  darker 
age,  and  which,  to  our  eternal  disgrace,  has  in  some  degree 
revived  in  our  own.  My  friend  Heavysterne  knew  this  fellow 
abroad,  and  unintentionally  (for  he,  you  must  know,  is,  God 
bless  the  mark  !  a  sort  of  believer)  let  me  into  a  good  deal  of 
his  real  character.  Ah !  were  I  caliph  for  a  day,  as  Honest 
Abon  Hassan  wished  to  be,  I  would  scourge  me  these  jug- 
glers out  of  the  commonwealth  with  rods  of  scorpions.  They 
debauch  the  spirit  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  with  mystical 
trash,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  besotted  their  brains  with 
gin,  and  then  pick  their  pockets  with  the  same  facility.  And 
now  has  this  strolling  blackguard  and  mountebank  put  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family ! " 

"  But  how  could  he  impose  upon  Sir  Arthur  to  any  rumous 
extent  ? " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  Sir  Arthur  is  a  good  honorable 
gentleman  ;  but,  as  you  may  see  from  his  loose  ideas  concern- 
ing the  Pikish  language,  he  is  by  no  means  very  strong  in  the 
understanding.     His  estate  is  strictly  entailed,  and  he  has  been 
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tlways  an  embarrassed  man.  This  rapparee  promised  him 
mountains  of  wealth,  and  an  English  company  was  found  to 
advance  large  sums  of  money — I  fear  on  Sir  Arthur's  guaran« 
tee.  Some  gentlemen — I  was  ass  enough  to  be  one — took  small 
shares  in  the  concern,  and  Sir  Arthur  himself  made  great  out* 
lay ;  we  were  trained  on  by  specious  appearances  and  more 
specious  lies;  and  now,  like  John  Banyan,  we  awake,  9xA 
behold  it  is  a  dream  1 " 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  should  have  encour- 
aged Sir  Arthur  bv  your  example.'* 

**  Why,"  said  Oldbuck,  dropping  his  large  grizzled  ejrebrow, 
^  I  am  something  surprised  and  ashamed  at  it  myself  ]  it  was 
not  the  lucre  of  gain — nobody  cares  less  for  money  (to  be  a 
prudent  man)  than  I  do — but'l  thought  1  might  risk  this  small 
sum.  It  will  be  expected  (though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  see 
why)  that  I  should  give  something  to  anyone  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  rid  me  of  that  slip  of  womankind,  my  niece,  Mary 
M*Int)rre  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  I  should  do  some- 
thing to  get  that  jackanapes,  her  brother,  on  in  the  army.  In 
either  case,  to  treble  my  venture  would  have  helped  me  out. 
And  besides,  I  had  some  idea  that  the  Phoenicians  had  in  for- 
mer  times  wrought  copper  in  that  very  spot.  That  cunning 
scoundrel,  Dousterswivel,  found  out  my  blunt  side,  and  brought 
strange  tales  (d — n  him)  of  appearances  of  old  shafts,and  vestiges 
of  mining  operations,  conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
those  of  modem  times ;  and  I — ^in  short,  I  was  a  fool,  and  there 
b  an  end.  My  loss  is  not  much  worth  speaking  about ;  but 
Sir  Arthur's  engagements  are,  I  understand,  very  deep,  and  my 
heart  aches  for  him,  and  the  poor  young  lady  who  must  share 
his  distress." 

Here  the  conversation  paused,  until  renewed  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

If  I  nay  truBt  the  flattering  eve  of  sleep, 

My  dreams  presage  some  »ynil  news  at  band. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne, 

And  all  this  day,  an  anaccustomed  spirit 

lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 

ROMBO  AND  JirUIT. 

Thb  account  of  Sir  Arthur's  unhappy  adventure  had  led  Old* 
buck  somewhat  aside  from  his  purpose  of  catechizing  Lovel 
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concerning  the  cause  of  his  residence  at  Fairport  He  was  now, 
however,  resolved  to  open  the  subject.  "  Miss  Wardour  was 
formerly  known  to  you,  she  tells  me,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  " 

"  He  had  bad  the  pleasure,"  Lovel  answered,  "  to  see  her  at 
Mrs.  Wilmot's,  in  Yorkshire." 

"Indeed  I  you  never  mentioned  that  to  me  before,  and  you 
did  not  accost  her  as  an  old  acquaintance." 

"  I — I  did  not  know,"  said  Lovel,  a  ^ood  deal  embarrassed, 
"  it  was  the  same  lady,  till  we  met  \  and  then  it  was  my  duty 
to  wait  till  she  should  recognize  me." 

'*  I  am  aware  of  your  delicacy  :  the  knight's  a  punctilious  old 
fool,  but  I  promise  you  his  daughter  is  above  all  nonsensical 
ceremony  and  prejudice.  And  now,  since  you  have  found  a 
new  set  of  friends  here,  may  I  ask  if  you  intend  to  leave  Fair- 
port  as  soon  as  you  proposed  ?  " 

**  What  if  1  should  answer  your  question  by  another,"  replied 
Lovel,  "  and  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  of  dreams  ? " 

"  Of  dreams,  you  foolish  lad  1 — why,  what  should  I  think  of 
them  but  as  the  deceptions  of  imagination  when  reason  drops 
the  reins  ?  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  them  and  the  halluci* 
nations  of  madness — the  unguided  horses  run  away  with  the 
carriage  in  both  cases,  only  in  the  one  the  coachman  is  drunk, 
and  in  the  other  he  slumbers.  What  says  our  Marcus  Tullius — 
Si  insanorum  visis  fides  non  est  habenda^  cur  credatur  sommentium 
visis^  qua  multo  etiatn  perturbatiora  sunt^  non  inielligo.^* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  Cicero  also  tells  us,  that  as  he  who  passes 
the  whole  day  in  darting  the  javelin  must  sometimes  hit  the 
mark,  so,  amid  the  cloud  of  nightly  dreams,  some  may  occur 
consonant  to  future  events." 

"  Ay — that  is  to  say,  you  have  hit  the  mark  in  your  own 
sage  opinion  ?  Lord  !  Lord  1  how  this  world  is  given  to  folly ! 
Well,  I  will  allow  for  once  the  Oneirocritical  science — I  will 
give  faith  to  the  exposition  of  dreams,  and  say  a  Daniel  hath 
arisen  to  interpret  them,  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  that  dream 
of  yours  has  pointed  to  a  prudent  line  of  conduct." 

"Tell  me,  then,"  answered  Love},  "why  when  I  was  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  abandon  an  enterprise,  which  I  have  perhaps 
rashly  undertaken,  I  shou'd  last  night  dream  I  saw  your  ancestoi 
pointing  to  a  motto  which  encouraged  me  to  perseverance  .> — 
why  should  I  have  thought  of  those  words  which  I  cannot 
remember  to  have  heard  before,  which  are  in  a  language  unknown 
to  me,  and  which  yet  conveyed,  when  translated,  a  lesson  which 
I  could  as  plainly  apply  to  my  own  circumstances  ?  " 

The  Antiquary  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing.     "  Excuse  me,  my 
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young  friend — ^but  it  is  thus  we  silly  mortals  deceive  ourselves, 
and  look  out  of  doors  for  motives  which  originate  in  our  own 
wilful  will.  I  think  I  can  help  out  the  cause  of  your  vision. 
You  were  so  abstracted  in  your  contemplations  yesterday  after 
dinner,  as  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  discourse  between  Sir 
Arthur  and  me,  until  we  fell  upon  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Piks,  which  terminated  so  abruptly; — but  I  remember 
producing  to  Sir  Arthur  a  book  printed  by  my  ancestor,  and 
making  him  observe  the  motto  ;  your  mind  was  bent  elsewhere, 
but  your  ear  had  mechanically  received  and  retained  the  sounds, 
and  your  busy  fancy,  stirred  by  Grizel's  legend  I  presume,  had 
introduced  this  scrap  of  German  into  your  dream.  As  for  the 
waking  wisdom  which  seized  on  so  frivolous  a  circumstance  as 
an  apology  for  persevering  in  some  course  which  it  could  find 
no  better  reason  to  justify,  it  is  exactly  one  of  those  juggling 
tricks  which  the  sagest  of  us  play  of!  now  and  then,  to  gratify 
our  inclination  at  the  expense  of  our  understanding." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  Lovel,  blushing  deeplv ; — "  I  believe  you 
are  right,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  I  ought  to  sink  in  your  esteem  for 
attaching  a  moment's  consequence  to  such  a  frivolity;  but  I 
was  tossed  by  contradictory  wishes  and  resolutions,  and  you 
know  how  slight  a  line  will  tow  a  boat  when  afloat  on  the 
billows,  though  a  cable  would  hardly  move  her  when  pulled  up 
on  the  beach." 

•* Right,  right,"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary.  "Fall  in  my 
opinion  ! — not  a  whit — I  love  thee  the  better,  man  ;  why,  we 
have  story  for  story  against  each  other,  and  I  can  think  with 
less  shame  on  having  exposed  myself  about  that  cursed  Praeto- 
rium — though  I  am  still  convinced  Agricola's  camp  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood.  And  now,  Lovel,  my 
food  lad,  be  sincere  with  me — ^What  make  you  from  Witten- 
berg ? — ^why  have  you  left  your  own  country  and  professional 
pursuits,  for  an  idle  residence  in  such  a  place  as  Fairport  ?  A 
truant  disposirion,  I  fear." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Lovel,  patiently  submitting  to  an  inter- 
rogatory which  he  could  not  well  evade.  **  Yet  I  am  so  de- 
tached from  all  the  world,  have  so  few  in  whom  I  am  interested, 
or  who  are  interested  in  me,  that  my  very  state  of  destitution 
gives  me  independence.  He  whose  good  or  evil  fortune  affects 
himself  alone,  has  the  best  right  to  pursue  it  according  to  his 
own  fancy." 

"  Pardon  me,  young  man,"  said  Oldbuck,  laying  his  hand 
kindly  on  his  shoulder,  and  making  a  full  halt — "  sufflamina—^ 
m  little  patience,  if  you  please,    I  will  suppose  that  you  have 
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no  friends  to  share  or  rejoice  in  your  success  in  life— that  yoo 
cannot  look  back  to  those  to  whom  you  owe  gratitude,  or  for* 
ward  to  those  to  whom  you  ought  to  afford  protection ;  but  it  is 
no  less  incumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty 
— for  your  active  exertions  are  due  not  only  to  society,  but  in 
humble  gratitude  to  the  Being  who  made  you  a  member  of  it^ 
with  powers  to  serve  yourself  and  others." 

'*  But  I  am  unconscious  of  possessing  such  powers,"  said 
Lovel,  somewhat  impatiently.  *'  1  ask  nothing  of  society  but 
the  permission  of  walking  innoziously  through  the  path  of  life, 
without  jostling  others,  or  permitting  myself  to  be  jostled.  I 
owe  no  man  anything — I  have  the  means  of  maintaining  my- 
self with  complete  independence ;  and  so  moderate  are  mv 
wishes  in  this  respect,  that  even  these  means,  however  limited, 
rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of  them." 

'*  Nay,  then,"  said  Oldbuck,  removing  his  hand,  and  turning 
again  to  the  road,  '*  if  you  are  so  true  a  philosopher  as  to  think 
you  have  money  enough,  there's  no  more  to  be  said — I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  entitled  to  advise  you , — you  have  attained  the 
cLcnU' — the  summit  of  perfection.  And  how  came  Fairport  to 
be  the  selected  abode  of  so  much  self-denying  philosophy  ?  It 
is  as  if  a  worshipper  of  the  true  religion  had  set  up  his  staff  by 
choice  among  the  multifarious  idolaters  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Fairport  who  is  not  a  devoted  worshipper 
of  the  Golden  Calf — the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Why, 
even  I,  man,  am  so  infected  by  the  bad  neighborhood,  that  I 
feel  inclined  occasionally  to  become  an  idolator  myself." 

"  My  principal  amusements  being  literaiy,"  answered  Lovel, 
"  and  circumstances  which  I  cannot  mention  having  induced 
me,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  relinquish  the  military  service,  I  have 
pitched  on  Fairport  as  a  place  where  I  might  follow  my  pursuits 
without  any,  of  those  temptations  to  society  which  a  more  ele* 
gant  circle  might  have  presented  to  me." 

"  Aha  1 "  replied  Oldbuck,  knowingly,—"  I  begin  to  under- 
stand your  application  of  my  ancestor's  motto.  You  are  a 
candidate  for  public  favor,  though  not  in  the  way  I  first  sus- 
pected,— ^you  are  ambitious  to  shine  as  a  literary  character,  and 
you  hope  to  merit  favor  by  labor  and  perseverance  ? " 

Lovel,  who  was  rather  closely  pressed  by  the  inquisitiveness 
of  the  old  gentleman,  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  let  him 
remain  in  the  error  which  he  had  gratuitously  adopted. 

"  I  have  been  at  times  foolish  enough,"  he  replied,  *"  to 
nourish  some  thoughts  of  the  kind." 

^'  Ah,  poor  fellow  I  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  ;  ui»> 
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less,  as  young  men  sometimes  do,  you  had  fancied  yourself  in 
love  with  some  trumpery  specimen  of  womankind,  which  is  in* 
deed,  as  Shakspeare  truly  says,  pressing  to  death,  whipping^ 
and  hanging  all  at  once/' 

He  then  proceeded  with  inquiries,  which  he  was  sometimes 
kind  enough  to  answer  himself.  For  this  good  old  gentleman 
had,  from  his  antiquarian  researches,  acquired  a  delight  in 
building  theories  out  of  premises  which  were  often  far  from 
affording  sufficient  ground  for  them  ;  and  being,  as  the  reader 
must  have  remarked,  sufficiently  opinionative,  he  did  not  readily 
brook  being  corrected,  either  in  matter  of  fact  or  judgment, 
even  by  those  who  were  principally  interested  in  the  subjects 
on  which  he  speculated.  He  went  on,  therefore,  chalking  out 
LovePs  literary  career  for  him. 

"  And  with  what  do  you  propose  to  commence  your  debut 
as  a  man  of  letters  ? — But  I  guess — poetry — poetry — the  soft 
seducer  of  youth.  Yes  I  there  is  an  acknowledging  modesty  of 
confusion  in  your  eye  and  manner.  And  where  lies  your  vein  ? 
— are  you  inclined  to  soar  to  the  higher  regions  of  Parnassus, 
or  to  nutter  around  the  base  of  the  hill  ? " 

"  I  have  hitherto  attempted  only  a  few  lyrical  pieces,''  said 
LoveL 

"  Just  as  I  supposed — ^pruning  your  wing,  and  hopping  from 
spray  to  spray.  But  I  trust  you  intend  a  bolder  flight.  Ob- 
serve, I  would  by  no  means  recommend  your  persevering  in 
this  unprofitable  pursuit — but  you  say  you  are  quite  independent 
of  the  public  caprice  !  " 

"  Entirely  so,"  replied  Lovel. 

^  And  that  you  are  determined  not  to  adopt  a  more  active 
course  of  life  "> " 

"  For  the  present,  such  is  my  resolution,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

"  Why,  then,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  you  my  best  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  the  object  of  your  pursuit.  I  have  my- 
self published  two  essays  in  the  Antiquarian  Repository, — and 
therefore  am  an  author  of  experience.  There  was  my  Remarks 
on  Hearne's  edition  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  signed  Scrutator; 
and  the  other  signed  Indagator^  upon  a  passage  in  Tacitus.  I 
might  add,  what  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time,  and 
that  is  my  paper  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  upon  the  in- 
scription of  CElia  Lelia,  which  I  subscribed  (Edipus.  So  you 
see  I  am  not  an  apprentice  in  the  mysteries  of  authorcraft,  and 
must  necessarily  understand  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  times. 
And  now,  once  more,  what  do  you  intend  to  commence  with  ?  '* 
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•*  I  have  no  instant  thoughts  of  publishing.'* 

**  Ah !  that  will  never  do ;  you  must  have  the  fear  of  the 
public  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  undertakings.  Let  us  see 
now;  A  collection  of  fugitive  pieces;  but  no— your  fugitive 
poetry  is  apt  to  become  stationary  with  the  bookseller.  It 
should  be  something  at  once  solid  and  attractive — none  of  your 
romances  or  anomalous  novelties — I  would  have  you  take  high 
ground  at  once.  Let  me  see  :  What  think  you  of  a  real  epic  ? 
— the  grand  old-fashioned  historical  poem  which  moved  through 
twelve  or  twenty-four  books.  We*ll  have  it  so— I'll  supply  you 
with  a  subject — ^The  battle  between  the  Caledonians  and  ko* 
mans — ^The  Caledoniad  ;  or,  Invasion  Repelled  ; — let  that  be 
the  title — it  will  suit  the  present  taste,  and  you  may  throw  la 
a  touch  of  the  times.'' 

"  But  the  invasion  of  Agricola  was  not  repelled." 

"  No ;  but  you  are  a  poet — ^free  of  the  corporation,  and  as 
little  bound  down  to  truth  or  probability  as  Virgil  himself— 
You  may  defeat  the  Romans  in  spite  of  Tacitus." 

"  And  pitch  Agricola's  camp  at  the  Kaim  of — ^what  do  you 
call  it,"  answered  Lovel,  "  in  defiance  of  Edie  Ochiltree  ?  " 

"  No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me — And  vet,  I  dare  say, 
ye  may  unwittingly  speak  most  correct  truth  in  both  instances, 
in  despite  of  the  toga  of  the  historian  and  the  blue  gown  of  the 
mendicant." 

"Gallantly  counselled! — ^Well,  I  will  do  my  best — your 
kindness  will  assist  me  with  local  information." 

"  Will  I  not,  man  ? — why,  I  will  write  the  critical  and  his- 
torical notes  on  each  canto,  and  draw  out  the  plan  of  the  stoiy 
myself.  I  pretend  to  some  poetical  genius,  Mr.  Lovel,  only  I 
was  never  able  to  write  verses." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  you  should  have  failed  in  a  qualifica- 
tion somewhat  essential  to  the  art." 

"  Essential  ? — not  a  whit — it  is  the  mere  mechanical  depart- 
ment. A  man  may  be  a  poet  without  measuring  spondees  and 
dactyls  like  the  ancients,  or  clashing  the  ends  of  lines  into 
rhyme  like  the  moderns,  as  one  may  be  an  architect  though 
unable  to  labor  like  a  stone-mason — Dost  think  Palladio  or 
Vitruvius  ever  carried  a  hod  ? " 

"In  that  case,  there  should  be  two  authors  to  each  poem- 
one  to  think  and  plan,  another  to  execute." 

"  Why,  it  would  not  be  amiss  ;  at  any  rate,  we'll  make  the 
experiment ;  not  that  I  would  wish  to  give  my  name  to  the 
public — assistance  from  a  learned  friend  might  be  acknowledged 
in  the  preface  after  what  flourish  your  nature  will — I  am  a  total 
stranger  to  authorial  vani^." 
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Lovel  was  much  entertained  by  a  declaration  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  eagerness  wherewith  his  friend  seemed  to  catch 
at  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public,  though  in  a 
manner  which  rather  resembled  stepping  up  behind  a  carriage 
than  getting  into  one.  The  Antiquary  was  indeed  uncommonly 
delighted ;  for,  like  many  other  men  who  spent  their  lives  in 
obscure  literary  research,  he  had  a  secret  ambition  to  appear 
in  print,  which  was  checked  by  cold  fits  of  diffidence,  fear  of 
criticism,  and  habits  of  indolence  and  procrastination.  "  But/' 
thought  he,  "  I  may,  like  a  second  Teucer,  discharge  my  shafts 
from  behind  the  shield  of  my  ally  ;  and,  admit  that  he  should 
not  prove  to  be  a  first-rate  poet,  I  am  in  no  shape  answerable 
for  his  deficiencies,  and  the  good  notes  may  very  probably  help 
off  an  indifferent  text.  But  he  is — he  must  be  a  good  poet ;  he 
has  the  real  Parnassian  abstraction — seldom  answers  a  question 
till  it  is  twice  repeated — drinks  his  tea  scalding,  and  eats  withj- 
out  knowing  what  he  is  putting  into  his  mouth.  This  is  the 
real  ctshis^  the  awm  of  the  Welsh  bards,  the  divinus  afflatus  that 
transports  the  poet  beyond  the  limits  of  sublunary  things.  His 
visions,  too,  are  very  symptomatica!  of  poetic  fury — I  must 
recollect  to  send  Caxon  to  see  he  puts  out  his  candle  to-night- 
poets  and  visionaries  are  apt  to  be  negligent  in  that  respect." 
Then,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  expressed  himself  aloud,  in 
continuation — 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lovel,  you  shall  have  full  notes  ;  and,  indeed, 
I  think  we  may  introduce  the  whole  of  the  Essay  on  Castrame* 
tation  into  the  appendix — it  will  give  great  value  to  the  work. 
Then  we  will  revive  the  good  old  forms  so  disgracefully  neglected 
in  modem  times.  You  shall  invoke  the  Muse — and  certainly 
she  ought  to  be  propitious  to  an  author  who,  in  an  apostatizing 
age,  adheres  with  the  faith  of  Abdiel  to  the  ancient  form  of 
adoration. — Then  we  must  have  a  vision — in  which  the  Genius 
of  Caledonia  shall  appear  to  Galgacus,  and  show  him  a  proces- 
sion of  the  real  Scottish  monarchs  : — and  in  the  notes  I  will 
have  a  hit  at  Boethius — No ;  I  must  not  touch  that  topic,  now 
that  Sir  Arthur  is  likely  to  have  vexation  enough  besides — but 
I'll  annihilate  Ossian,  Macpherson,  and  Mac-Cribb." 

"  But  we  must  consider  the  expense  of  publication,"  said 
Lovel,  willing  to  try  whether  this  hint  would  fall  like  cold  water 
on  the  blazing  zeal  of  his  self-elected  coadjutor. 

"  Expense  !  "  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  pausing,  and  mechanically 
fumbling  in  his  pocket — "  that  is  true ; — I  would  wish  to  do 
something — ^but  you  would  not  like  to  publish  by  subscrip- 
tion?" 
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**  By  no  means,"  answered  LoveL 

•*  No,  no  I  "  gladly  acquiesced  the  Antiquary—"  it  is  not 
respectable.  I'll  tell  you  what :  I  believe  I  know  a  booksellet 
who  has  a  value  for  my  opinion,  and  will  risk  print  and  paper, 
and  I  will  get  as  many  copies  sold  for  you  as  I  can." 

"  O,  I  am  no  mercenary  author,"  answered  Lovel,  smiling ; 
"  I  only  wish  to  be  out  of  risk  of  loss." 

"  Hush  1  hush  I  we'll  take  care  of  that — throw  it  all  on  the 
publishers.  I  do  long  to  see  your  labors  commenced.  You 
will  choose  blank  verse,  doubtless? — it  is  more  grand  and 
magnificent  for  an  historical  subject ;  and,  what  concemeth 
you,  my  friend,  it  is,  I  have  an  idea,  more  easily  written." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  Monkbams,  where  the 
Antiquary  had  to  undergo  a  chiding  from  his  sister,  who, 
though  no  philosopher,  was  waiting  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  him 
in  the  portico.  "  Guide  us,  Monkbarns !  are  things  no  dear 
enough  already,  but  ye  maun  be  raising  the  very  fish  on  us,  by 
giving  that  randy,  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  just  what  she  likes  to 
ask?" 

^  Why,  Grizel,"  said  the  sage,  somewhat  abashed  at  this 
unexpected  attack,  "  I  thought  I  made  a  very  fair  bargain." 

**  A  fair  bargain  !  when  ye  gied  the  limmer  a  fuU  half  o' 
what  she  seekit  I — An  ye  will  1:^  a  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at 
your  ain  hands,  ye  suld  never  bid  muckle  mair  than  a  quarter. 
And  the  impudent  quean  had  the  assurance  to  come  up  and 
seek  a  dram — But  I  trow,  Jenny  and  I  3orted  her ! " 

"  Truly,"  said  Oldbuck  (with  a  sly  look  to  his  companion), 
'^  I  think  our  estate  was  gracious  that  kept  us  out  of  hearing 
of  that  controversy. — Well,  well,  Grizel,  I  was  wrong  for  once 
in  my  life — ultra  crepidam — I  fairly  admit  But  hang  expenses  \ 
—care  killed  a  cat — we'll  eat  the  fish,  cost  what  it  will. — ^And 
then,  Lovel,  you  must  know  I  pressed  you  to  stay  here  to-day, 
the  rather  because  our  cheer  will  be  better  than  usual,  yesterday 
having  been  a  gaud^  day — I  love  the  reversion  of  a  feast  better 
than  the  feast  itself.  I  delight  in  the  anakctOy  the  colUctanect^ 
as  I  may  call  them,  of  the  preceding  day's  dinner,  which  appear 
on  such  occasions — and  see,  there  is  Jenny  going  to  ring  tbo 
dinner-bclL" 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Be  this  letter  deUvered  with  baste— baste— poet  haste  I 
Ride,  TillaJDy  ride,— for  thy  life— for  thy  life— for  thy  life. 

ANOSNT  iNOORSATtON  OP  LSTTSKS  OP  iMPOKTAllCSi 

Leaving  Mr.  Oldbuck  and  his  friend  to  enjoy  their  hard 
bai^ain  of  fish,  we  beg  leave  to  transport  the  reader  to  the 
bac^-parlor  of  the  post-master's  house  at  Fairport,  where  his 
wife,  he  himself  being  absent,  was  employed  in  assorting  for 
delivery  the  letters  which  had  come  by  the  Edinburgh  post. 
This  is  very  often  in  country  towns  the  period  of  the  day  when 
gossips  find  it  particularly  agreeable  to  (all  on  the  man  or 
woman  of  letters,  in  order,  from  the  outside  of  the  epistles,  and, 
if  they  are  not  belied,  occasionally  from  the  inside  also,  to 
amuse  themselves  with  gleaning  information,  or  forming  con« 
lectures  about  the  correspondence  and  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Two  females  of  this  description  were,  at  the  time  we 
mention,  assisting,  or  impeding,  Mrs.  Mailsetter  in  her  official 
duty. 

"  Eh,  preserve  us,  sirs  I "  ssdd  the  butcher's  wife,  "  there's 
ten— eleven — twall  letters  to  Tennant  and  Co. — ^thae  folk  do 
mair  business  than  a*  the  rest  o*  the  burgh." 

"  Ay ;  but  see,  lass,"  answered  the  baker's  lady,  **  there's 
twa  o'  them  faulded  unco  square,  and  sealed  at  the  tae  side — I 
doubt  there  will  be  protested  bills  in  them." 

"  Is  there  ony  letters  come  yet  for  Jenny  Caxon  ?  "  inquired 
the  wonum  of  joints  and  giblets ;  "  the  lieutenant's  been  awa 
three  weeks." 

"Just  ane  on  Tuesday  was  a wedc,"  answered  the  dame  of 
letters. 

"  Was't  a  ship-letter? "  said  the  Fomerina. 

"  In  troth  was't" 

•*  It  wad  be  frae  the  lieutenant  then,"  replied  the  mistress  of 
the  rolls,  somewhat  disappointed — '*  I  never  thought  he  wad 
bae  lookit  ower  his  shouther  after  her." 

"  Od,  here's  another,"  quoth  Mrs.  Mailsetter.  "  A  ship* 
letter — ^post-mark,  Sunderland."  All  rushed  to  seize  it — "  Na, 
na,  leddies,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  interfering ;  '*  I  hae  enough 
o'  that  wark — Ken  ye  that  Mr.  Mailsetter  got  an  unco  rebuke 
frae  the  secretary  at  Edinburgh,  for  a  complaint  that  was  made 
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about  tlie  letter  of  Aily  Bisset's  that  ye  opened,  Mrs.  Short- 
cake?" 

^'  Me  opened !  "  answered  the  spouse  of  the  chief  baker  of 
Fairport ;  **  ye  ken  yoursell,  madam,  it  just  cam  open  o'  free 
will  in  my  hand — ^what  could  I  help  it  ? — folk  suld  seal  wi' 
better  wax." 

"  Weel  I  wot  that's  true,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  who  kept 
a  shop  of  small  wares,  *'  and  we  have  got  some  that  I  can 
honestly  recommend,  if  ye  ken  onybody  wanting  it.  But  the 
short  and  the  lang  o't  is,  that  we'll  lose  the  place  gin  there^s 
ony  roair  complaints  o'  the  kmd." 

"  Hout,  lass — the  provost  will  take  care  o'  that.** 

^  Na,  na,  Til  neither  trust  to  provost  nor  bailie,"  said  the 
postmistress, — "  but  I  wad  aye  be  obliging  and  neighborly,  and 
rm  no  again  your  looking  at  the  outside  of  a  letter  neither-^* 
See,  the  seal  has  an  anchor  on't — he's  done*t  wi'  ane  o'  his  but- 
tons, Tm  thinking." 

"  Show  me  I  show  me  I "  quoth  the  wives  of  the  chief  butcher 
and  chief  baker ;  and  threw  themselves  on  the  supposed  love- 
letter,  like  the  weird  sbters  in  Macbeth  upon  the  pilot's  thumb, 
with  curiosity  as  eager  and  scarcely  less  malignant  Mrs. 
Heukbane  was  a  tall  woman — she  held  the  precious  epistle  up 
between  her  eyes  and  the  window.  Mrs.  Shortcake,  a  little 
SQuat  personage,  strained  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  have  her  share 
of  the  inve&^;ation. 

"  Ay,  it's  f  rae  him,  sure  eneugh,"  said  the  butcher's  lady  ^ 
"  I  can  read  Ridiard  Taflf ril  on  5ie  comer,  and  it's  written,  like 
John  Thomson's  wallet,  frae  end  to  end." 

**  Haud  it  lower  down,  madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortcake, 
in  a  tone  above  the  prudential  whisper  which  their  occupation 
required— "haud  it  lower  down — 6iv  ye  think  naebody  can 
read  hand  o'  writ  but  yoursell  ? " 

"  Whist,  whist,  sirs,  for  God's  sake  !  ^  saM  Mrs.  Mailsetter, 
•*  there's  somebody  in  the  shop, — then  aloud — "  Look  to  the 
customers.  Baby  1 " — Baby  answered  from  without  in  a  shrill 
tone—'*  It's  naebody  but  Jenny  Caxon,  ma'am,  to  see  if  there's 
ony  letters  to  her." 

**  Tell  her,"  said  the  faithful  postmistress,  winking  to  her 
compeers,  **  to  come  back  the  mom  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll 
let  her  ken — we  havena  had  tirhe  to  sort  the  mail  letters  yet— 
she's  aye  in  sic  a  hurry,  as  if  her  letters  were  o*  mair  conse- 
quence than  the  best  merchant's  o'  the  town." 

Poor  Jenny,  a  girl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  modesty,  could 
only  draw  her  cloak  about  her  to  hide  the  sigh  of  disappoint- 
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went,  and  return  meekly  home  to  endure  for  another  night  the 
sickness  of  the  heart  occasioned  by  hope  delayed. 

**  There's  something  about  a  needle  and  a  pole,"  said  Mrs. 
Shortcake,  to  whom  her  taller  rival  in  gossiping  had  at  length 
yielded  a  peep  at  the  subject  of  their  curiosity. 

"  Now,  that's  downright  shamefu',"  saici  Mrs.  Heukbane, 
"  to  scorn  the  poor  silly  gait  of  a  lassie  after  he's  keepit  com- 
pany wi'  her  sae  lang,  and  had  his  will  o'  her,  as  I  make  nae 
doubt  he  has." 

"  It's  but  ower  muckle  to  be  doubted,"  echoed  Mrs.  Short 
cake  ; — "  to  cast  up  to  her  that  her  father's  a  barber  and  has  a 
pole  at  his  door,  and  that  she's  but  a  manty-maker  hersell  I 
Hout  I  fy  for  shame  ! " 

"  Hout  tout,  leddies,"  cried  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "  ye're  clean 
wrang — It's  a  line  out  o*  ane  o'  his  sailors'  sangs  that  I  have 
heard  him  sing,  about  being  true  like  the  needle  to  the  pole." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  the  charitable 
Dame  Heukbane, — '*  but  it  disna  look  weel  for  a  lassie  like  her 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  wi'  ane  o'  the  king's  officers." 

"  I'm  no  denying  >^hat,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter ;  "  but  it's  a 
great  advantages  nie  revenue  of  the  post-office  thae  love- 
letters.  See,  here's  five  or  six  letters  to  Sir  Arthur  Wardour 
— maist  o'  them  sealed  wi'  wafers,  an  no  wi'  wax.  There  will 
be  a  downcome  there,  believe  me." 

*'  Ay  ;  they  will  be  business  letters,  and  no  frae  ony  o'  his 
grand  friends,  that  seals  wi'  their  coats  of  arms,  as  they  ca' 
Biem,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane  \ — "  pride  will  hae  a  fa' — he  hasna 
settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman,  the  deacon,  for  this  twal- 
month — ^he's  but  slink,  I  doubt" 

"  Nor  wi'  huz  for  sax  months,"  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake.— 
**  He's  but  a  brunt  crusU" 

"There's  a  letter,"  interrupted  the  trusty  postmistress, 
"  from  his  son,  the  captain,  I'm  thinking — ^the  seal  has  the  same 
things  wi'  the  Knockwinnock  carriage.  He'll  be  coming  hame 
to  see  what  he  can  save  out  o'  the  fire." 

The  baronet  thus  dismissed,  they  took  up  the  esquire — 
"  Twa  letters  for  Monkbarns — they're  frae  some  o'  his  learned 
friends  now ;  see  sae  close  as  they're  written,  down  to  the  very 
seal — and  a'  to  save  sending  a  double  letter — that's  just  like 
Monkbarns  himsell.  When  he  gets  a  frank  he  fills  it  up  exact  to 
^he  weight  of  an  unce,  that  a  carvy-seed  would  sink  the  scale — 
but  he's  ne'er  a  grain  abune  it.  Well  I  wot  I  wad  be  broken  if 
I  were  to  gie  sic  weight  to  the  folk  that  come  to  buy  our  pepper 
and  brimstonei  and  suchlike  sweetmeats," 
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^  He's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monlcbarns,'  safd  Mtsl 
Heukbane  ;  "  he*ll  make  as  muckle  about  buying  a  forequar- 
ter  o'  lamb  in  August  as  about  a  back  sey  o'  beef.  Let's  taste 
another  drop  of  the  sinning  "  (perhaps  she  meant  annamon) 
**  waters,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  my  dear.  Ah,  lasses !  an  ye  had 
kend  his  brother  as  I  did — mony  a  time  he  wad  slip  in  to  see 
me  wi'  a  brace  o*  wild  deukes  in  his  pouch,  when  my  first  gude- 
man  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst — weel,  weel— we'se  no  speak 
o'  that  e'enow." 

**  I  winna  say  ony  ill  o*  this  Monkbams,  *  said  Mrs.  Short- 
cake ;  "  his  brother  ne'er  brought  me  ony  wild-deukes,  and 
this  is  a  douce  honest  man  ;  we  serve  the  family  wi'  bread,  and 
he  settles  wi'  huz  ilka  week — only  he  was  in  an  unco  kippage 
when  we  sent  him  a  book  instead  o*  the  nick-sticks^*  whilk,  he 
said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  o'  counting  between  tradesmen 
and  customers  ;  and  sae  they  are,  nae  doubt." 

"But  look  here,  lasses,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mailsetter, 
•*  here's  a  sight  for  sair  e'en  I  What  wad  ye  gie  to  ken  what's 
in  the  inside  o'  this  letter?  This  is  new  com — I  haena  seen 
the  like  o'  this — For  William  Lovel,  Esquire,  at  Mrs.  Hado- 
way's,  High  Street,  Fairport,  by  Edinburgh,  N.  R  This  is 
just  the  second  letter  he  has  had  since  he  was  here.** 

"  Lord's  sake,  let's  see,  lass  ! — Lord's  sake,let's  see ! — that's 
him  that  the  hale  town  kens  naething  about — and  a  weel-fa'ard 
lad  he  is ;  let's  see,  let's  see  I "  Thus  ejaculated  the  two  worthy 
representatives  of  mother  Eve. 

'*  Na,  na,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mailsetter ;  **  baud  awa— 
bide  aff,  I  tell  you  ^  this  is  nane  o'  your  fourpenny  cuts  that  we 
might  make  up  the  value  to  the  post-office  amang  ourselves  if 
ony  mischance  befell  it ; — the  postage  is  five-and-twenty  shill- 
ings— and  here's  an  order  frae  the  Secretary  to  forward  it  to 
the  young  gentleman  by  express,  if  he's  no  at  hame.  Na,  na, 
sirs,  bide  sS ; — this  maunna  be  roughly  gujded." 

"  But  just  let's  look  at  the  outside  o't,  woman." 

Nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  outside,  except  remarks 
on  :he  various  properties  which  philosophers  ascribe  to  matter, 
— length,  breadth,  depth,  and  weio;ht.  The  packet  was  com- 
posed of  strong  thick  paper,  imperviable  by  the  curious  eyes  of 
the  gossips,  though  they  stared  as  if  they  would  burst  from 
their  sockets.  The  seal  was  a  deep  and  well-cut  impression  of 
arms,  which  defied  all  tampering. 

*'  Od,  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake,  weighing  it  in  her  hand, 
and  wishing,  doubtless,  that  the  too,  too  solid  wax  would  melt 

•  Note  £.    Nick-ftickB. 
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tnd  dissolve  itself,  "  I  wad  like  to  ken  what's  in  the  inside  o* 
this,  for  that  Lovel  din?s  a'  that  ever  set  foot  on  the  plain* 
stanes  o'  Fairport — naebody  kens  what  to  make  o*  him." 

"  Weel,  weel,  leddies,"  said  the  postmistress,  "  we'se  sit 
down  and  crack  about  it. — Baby,  bring  ben  the  tea-water— 
Muckle  obliged  to  ye  for  your  cookies,  Mrs.  Shortcake — and 
we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby,  and  take  a  hand  at  the 
cartes  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame — and  then  we'll  try  your 
braw  veal  sweetbread  that  ye  were  so  kind  as  send  me,  Mrs* 
Heukbane." 

"  But  winna  ye  first  send  awa  Mr,  Level's  letter  ?  •*  said 
Mrs.  Heukbane. 

"Troth  I  kenna  wha  to  send  wi't  till  the  gudeman  comes 
hame,  for  auld  Caxon  tell'd  me  that  Mr.  Lovel  stays  a'  the  day 
at  Monkbarns — he's  in  a  high  fever  wi'  pu'ing  the  laird  and 
Sir  Arthur  out  o'  the  sea." 

"Silly  auld  doited  carles!"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake;  "what 
gar'd  them  gang  to  the  douking  in  a  night  like  yestreen  ? " 

"  I  was  gi'en  to  understand  it  was  auld  Edie  that  saved 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane — "  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue-Gown, 
ye  ken ;  and  that  he  pu'd  the  hale  three  out  of  the  auld  fish* 
pound,  for  Monkbarns  had  threepit  on  them  to  gang  in  tiirt 
to  see  the  wark  o'  the  monks  lang  syne." 

"  Hout,  lass,  nonsense ! "  answered  the  postmistress ;  **  III 
tell  ye  a'  about  it,  as  Caxon  tell'd  it  to  me.  Ye  see,  Sir  Arthur 
and  Miss  Wardour,  and  Mr.  Level,  suld  hae  dined  at  Monk* 
bams " 

"  But,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Heukbane, 
"  will  ye  no  be  for  sending  awa  thb  letter  by  express  ? — there's 
our  powny  and  our  callant  hae  gane  express  for  the  office  or 
now,  and  the  powny  hasna  gane  abune  thirty  mile  the  day  ^^— 
Jock  was  sorting  him  up  as  I  came  ower  by." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Heukbane,"  said  the  woman  of  letters,  purs- 
ing up  her  mouth,  "ye  ken  my  gudeman  likes  to  ride  the  ex* 
presses  himsell — we  maun  gie  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain  sea- 
maws — it's  a  red  half-guinea  to  him  every  time  he  munts  his 
mear ;  and  I  dare  say  he'll  be  in  sune — or  I  dare  to  say,  it's 
the  same  thing  whether  the  gentleman  gets  the  express  this 
night  or  early  next  morning." 

"  Only  that  Mr.  Lovel  will  be  in  town  before  the  express 
gaes  aff,''  said  Mrs.  Heukbane  ;  "  and  where  are  ye  then,  lass  ? 
But  ye  ken  yere  ain  ways  best." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Heukbane,"  answered  Mrs.  Mailsetter, 
a  little  out  of  humori  and  even  out  of  counteoanoei  "I  am  surt 
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I  am  never  against  being  nei<?hbor-like,  and  living  and  letting 
live,  as  they  say ;  and  since  1  hae  been  sic  a  fule  as  to  show 
you  the  post-office  order — ou,  nae  doubt,  it  maun  be  obeyed. 
But  V\\  no  need  your  callant,  mony  thanks  to  ye — I'll  send  lit- 
tle Davie  on  your  powny,  and  that  will  be  just  five-and- three- 
pence to  ilka  ane  o'  us,  ye  ken," 

'*  Davie  I  the  Lord  help  ye,  the  bairn's  no  ten  year  auld; 
and,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  our  powny  reists  a  bit,  and  it*s  dooms 
sweer  to  the  road,  and  naebody  can  manage  him  but  our  Jock." 

"Tm  sorry  for  that,"  answered  the  postmistress,  gravely ; 
^  it's  like  we  maun  wait  then  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame, 
after  a' — ^for  I  wadna  like  to  be  responsible  in  trusting  the 
letter  to  sic  a  callant  as  Jock— our  Davie  belangs  in  a  manner 
to  the  office." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  I  see  what  ye  wad  be  at^ 
but  an  ye  like  to  risk  the  bairn,  Til  ilsk  the  beast." 

Orders  were  accordingly  given.  The  unwilling  pony  was 
brought  out  of  his  bed  of  straw,  and  again  equipped  for  ser- 
vice—Davie  (a  leather  post-bag  strapped  across  his  shoulders) 
was  perched  upon  the  saddle,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  a 
switch  in  his  hand.  Jock  good-naturedly  led  the  animal  out  of 
town,  and,  by  the  crack  of  his  whip,  and  the  whoop  and  halloo 
of  his  too  well-known  voice,  compelled  it  to  take  the  road 
towards  Monkbams. 

Meanwhile  the  gossips,  like  the  sibyls  after  consulting  their 
leaves,  arranged  and  combined  the  information  of  the  evening, 
which  flew  next  morning  through  a  hundred  channels,  and  ia 
a  hundred  varieties,  through  the  world  of  Fairport.  Many, 
strange,  and  inconsistent,  were  the  rumors  to  which  their  com* 
rounications  and  conjectures  gave  rise.  Some  said  Tennant 
and  Ca  were  broken,  and  that  all  their  bills  had  come  back 
protested — others  that  they  had  got  a  great  contact  from 
Government,  and  letters  from  the  principal  merchants  at  Glas- 
gow, desiring  to  have  shares  upon  a  premium.  One  report 
stated  that  Lieutenant  Taffril  had  acknowledged  a  private  mar- 
riage with  Jenny  Caxon — another,  that  he  had  sent  her  a  letter 
upbraiding  her  with  the  lowness  of  her  birth  and  education, 
and  bidding  her  an  eternal  adieu.  It  was  generally  rumored 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wardour's  affairs  had  fallen  into  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  this  report  was  only  doubted  by  the  wise,  be- 
cause it  was  traced  to  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  shop— a  source  more 
famous  for  the  circulation  of  news  than  for  their  accuracy. 
But  all  agreed  that  a  packet  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
bad  arrived^  directed  for  Mr.  Lovel,  and  that  it  had  been  foi> 
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warded  by  an  orderly  dragoon,  despatched  from  the  head- 
quarters at  Edinburgh,  who  had  galloped  through  Fairport 
without  stopping,  except  just  to  inquire  the  way  lo  Monkbams, 
The  reason  of  such  an  extraordinary  mission  to  a  very  peace- 
ful and  retired  individual  was  variously  explained.  Some  said 
Lovel  was  an  emigrant  noble,  summoned  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion that  had  broken  out  in  La  Vendue — others  that  he  was  a 
spy — others  that  he  was  a  general  officer,  who  was  visiting  the 
coast  privately — others  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who 
was  travelling  incognito. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  packet  which  occasioned  so 
much  speculation,  towards  its  destined  owner  at  Monkbarns, 
had  been  perilous  and  interrupted.  The  bearer,  Davie  Mail- 
setter,  as  little  resembling  a  bold  dragoon  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  was  carried  onwards  towards  Monkbarns  by  the  pony, 
so  long  as  the  animal  had  in  his  recollection  the  crack  of  his 
usual  instrument  of  chastisement,  and  the  shout  of  the  butcher's 
boy.  But  feeling  how  Davie,  whose  short  legs  were  unequal  to 
maintain  his  balance,  swung  to  and  fro  upon  his  back,  the  pony 
began  to  disdain  further  compliance  with  the  intimations  he 
bad  received.  First,  then,  he  slackened  his  pace  to  a  walk. 
This  was  no  point  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his  rider,  who 
had  been  considerably  discomposed  by  the  rapiditv  of  his 
former  motion,  and  who  now  took  the  opportunity  of  his  abated 
pace  to  gnaw  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  which  had  been  thrust 
into  his  hand  by  his  mother  in  order  to  reconcile  this  youthful 
emissary  of  the  post-office  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  By  and 
by,  the  crafty  pony  availed  himself  of  this  surcease  of  discipline 
to  twitch  the  rein  out  of  Davie*s  hands,  and  applied  himself  to 
browse  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  lane.  Sorely  astounded 
by  these  symptoms  of  self-willed  rebellion,  and  afraid  alike  to 
sit  or  to  fall,  poor  Davie  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  aloud. 
The  pony,  hearing  this  pudder  over  his  head,  began  apparently 
to  think  it  would  be  best  both  for  himself  and  Davie  to  return 
from  whence  they  came,  and  accordingly  commenced  a  retro* 
grade  movement  towards  Fairport.  But,  as  all  retreats  are  apt 
to  end  in  utter  rout,  so  the  steed,  alarmed  by  the  boy*s  cries, 
and  by  the  flapping  of  the  reins,  which  dangled  about  his  fore- 
feet— finding  also  his  nose  turned  homeward,  began  to  set  off 
at  a  rate  which,  if  Davie  kept  the  saddle  (a  matter  extremely 
dubious),  would  soon  have  presented  him  at  Heukbane's  stable- 
door, — when,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  an  intervening  auxiliary, 
in  the  shape  of  old  Edie  Ochiltree,  caught  hold  of  the  rein,  and 
stopped  his  farther  proceeding.  "  Wh^'s  aught  ye,  callant  \ 
'whaten  a  gate's  that  to  ride  ? " 
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**  I  canna  help  it  I"  blubbered  the  express ;  "they  ca'  md 
Bttle  Davie." 

**  And  where  are  ye  gaun  ?  ** 

••  I'm  gaun  to  Monkbams  wi'  a  letter." 

**  Stirra,  this  is  no  the  road  to  Monkbams." 

But  Davie  could  only  answer  the  expostulation  with  ^gfas 
and  tears. 

Old  Edie  was  easily  moved  to  compassion  where  childhood 
was  in  the  case. — *•  I  wasna  gaun  that  gate,"  he  thought,  •*  but 
it's  the  best  o'  my  way  o*  life  that  I  canna  be  weel  out  o'  my 
road  They'll  gie  me  quarters  at  Monkbams  readily  eneugh, 
and  ril  e'en  hirple  awa  there  wP  the  wean,  for  it  will  knock  its 
hams  out,  puir  thing,  if  there's  no  somebody  to  guide  the  pony. 
Sae  >'e  hae  a  letter,  hinney  ?  will  ye  let  me  see*t  ?  ** 

"  I'm  no  gaun  to  let  naeboay  see  the  letter,**  sobbed  the  boy, 
••  rill  I  cie't  to  Mr.  Lovel,  for  I  am  a  faithfu'  servant  o'  the 
office — ^if  it  werena  for  the  powny." 

"Very  right,  my  little  man,"  said  Ochiltree,  turning  the 
reluctant  pony's  head  towards  Monkbams;  "but  we'll  guide 
him  atween  us,  if  he's  no  a'  the  sweerer." 

Upon  the  very  height  of  Kinpruncs,  to  which  Monkbams  had 
imited  Lovel  after  their  dinner,  the  Antiquary,  again  reconciled 
to  the  once  degraded  spot,  was  expatiating  upon  the  topics  the 
scenery  afforded  for  a  description  of  Agricola's  camp  at  the 
dawn  of  morning,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  appearance 
of  the  mendicant  and  his  protdg6.  "  What  the  devU  I — here 
comes  Old  Edie,  bag  and  baggage,  I  think." 

The  beggar  explained  his  errand,  and  Davie,  who  insisted 
upon  a  literal  execution  of  his  commission  by  going  on  to 
Monkbarns,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  the 
packet  to  its  proper  owner,  although  he  met  him  a  mile  nearer 
than  the  place  he  had  been  directed  to.  "  But  ray  minnie  said, 
I  nuiun  be  sure  to  get  twenty  shillings  and  five  shillings  for 
the  postage,  and  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  express— 
there's  the  paper." 

"  Let  me  see — let  me  see,"  said  Oldbuck,  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  and  examining  the  crumpled  copy  of  regulations  to 
which  Davie  appealed.  "  Express,  per  man  and  horse,  one  day, 
not  to  exceed  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  One  day  ?  why,  it's 
not  an  hour — Man  and  horse  ?  why,  'tis  a  monkey  on  a  starved 
cat!" 

"  Father  wad  hae  come  himsell,"  said  Davie,  **  on  the  muckle 
led  mear,  an  ye  wad  hae  bidden  till  the  morn's  night." 

^  Four-aed<tweAt7  hours  after  the  regular  date  of  deliveiy  I 
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Vbu  little  cockatrice  egg,  do  you  understand  the  art  ot  impo- 
sition so  early  ? " 

"  Hout,  Monkbarns !  dinna  set  your  wit  against  a  bairn," 
said  the  beggar  ;  "  mind  the  butcher  risked  his  beast,  and  the 
wife  her  wean,  and  I  am  sure  ten  and  sixpence  isna  ower  muckle. 
Ye  didna  gang  sae  near  wi'  Johnnie  Howie,  when " 

Lovel.  who,  sitting  on  the  supposed  FrcBiorium,  had  glanced 
over  the  contents  of  the  packet,  now  put  an  end  to  the  alterca- 
tion by  paying  Davie's  demand ;  and  then  turning  to  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  with  a  look  of  much  agitation,  he  excused  himself 
from  returning  with  him  to  Monkbarns  that  evening. — "I 
must  instantly  go  to  Fairport,  and  perhaps  leave  it  on  a 
moment's  notice ; — ^your  kindness,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  can  never 
foiget" 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ? "  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  Of  a  very  checkered  complexion,"  answered  his  friend, 
♦*  Farewell — ^in  good  or  bad  fortune  I  will  not  forget  your  re- 
gard." 

**  Nay,  nay — stop  a  moment     If — if — "  (making  an  effort) 

— "  if  there  be  any  pecuniary  inconvenience — I  have  fifty 

or  a  hundred  guineas  at  your  service — ^till — till  Whitsunday— 
or  indeed  as  long  as  you  please." 

*'  I  am  much  obliged,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  but  I  am  amply  pro- 
vided," said  his  mysterious  young  friend.  "Excuse  me — I 
really  cannot  sustain  further  conversation  at  present  I  will 
write  or  see  you,  before  I  leave  Fairport — that  is,  if  I  find  my- 
self obliged  to  go." 

"  So  saying,  he  shook  the  Antiquary's  hand  warmly,  turned 
from  him,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the  town,  "  staying  no 
longer  question." 

"  Very  extraordinary  indeed  I "  said  Oldbuck ) — "  but  there's 
something  about  this  lad  I  can  never  fathom ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
for  my  heart  think  ill  of  him  neither.  I  must  go  home  and 
take  off  the  fire  in  the  Green  Room,  for  none  of  my  womankind 
will  venture  into  it  after  twilight" 

"  And  how  am  I  to  win  hame  ? "  blubbered  the  disconsolate 
express. 

"  It's  a  fine  night,"  said  the  Blue-Gown,  looking  up  to  the 
skies ;  "  I  had  as  gude  gang  back  to  the  town,  and  take  care  o' 
the  wean." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  Edie  ; "  and  rummaging  for  some  time  in  his 
huge  waistcoat  pocket  till  he  found  the  object  of  his  search,  tho 
Antiquary  added,  "  there's  sixpence  to  ye  to  buy  sneeshin." 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

*  I  am  bewitched  with  the  roriie**  compdny.    If  the  imtcal  has  not  Rtren  me  medidnes  to 
make  me  love  him,  1*11  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else.    1  have  drunk  medicines.** 

SscoND  Part  of  Hbnky  IV. 

Regular  for  a  fortnight  were  the  inquiries  of  the  Antiquary 
at  the  veteran  Caxon,  whether  he  had  heard  what  Mr.  Lovel 
was  ahout ;  and  as  regular  were  Caxon's  answers,  **  that  the 
town  could  learn  naething  about  him  whatever,  except  that  he 
had  received  anither  muckle  letter  or  twa  frae  the  south,  and 
that  he  was  never  seen  on  the  plainstanes  at  a'/' 

"  How  does  he  live,  Caxon  ? " 

'^Ou,  Mrs.  Hadoway  just  dresses  him  a  beefsteak  or  a 
mutton-chop,  or  makes  him  some  Friar's  chicken,  or  just  what 
she  likes  hersell,  and  he  eats  it  in  the  red  parlor  off  his  bed- 
room. She  canna  get  him  to  say  that  he  likes  ae  thing  better 
than  anither ;  and  she  makes  him  tea  in  a  morning,  and  he 
settles  honorably  wi'  her  every  week." 

"But  does  he  never  stir  abroad  ?" 

"  He  has  clean  gi'en  up  walking,  and  he  sits  a'  day  in  his 
room  reading  or  writing ;  a  hantle  letters  he  has  written,  but 
he  wadna  put  them  into  our  post-house,  though  Mrs.  Hadoway 
offered  to  carry  them  hersell,  but  sent  them  a'  under  ae  cover 
to  the  sheriff ;  and  it's  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  belief,  that  the  sheriff 
sent  his  groom  to  put  them  into  the  post-office  at  Tannonburgh ; 
it's  my  puir  thought,  that  he  jaloused  their  looking  into  his  Tet- 
ters at  Fairport ;  and  weel  had  he  need,  for  my  puir  daughter 
Jenny " 

"Tut,  don't  plague  me  with  your  womankind,  Caxon. 
About  this  poor  young  lad. — Does  he  write  nothing  but  let- 
ters?" 

"  Ou,  ay — ^hale  sheets  o'  other  things,  Mrs.  Hadoway  says. 
She  wishes  muckle  he  could  be  gotten  to  take  a  walk ;  she 
thinks  he's  but  looking  very  puirly,  and  his  appetite's  clean 
gane  ;  but  he'll  no  hear  o'  ganging  ower  the  door-stane — him 
that  used  to  walk  sae  muckle  too." 

"  That's  wrong — I  have  a  guess  what  he's  busy  about ;  but 
he  must  not  work  too  hard  neither.  I'll  go  and  see  him  this 
very  day — he's  deep  doubtless,  in  the  Caledoniad." 

Having  formed  this  manful  re3olution,  Mr.  Oldbuck  equipped 
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himself  for  the  expedition  with  his  thick  walking-shoes  and 
gold-headed  cane,  muttering  the  while  the  words  of  FalstafI 
which  we  have  chosen  for  the  motto  of  this  chapter ;  for  the 
Antiquary  was  himself  rather  surprised  at  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment which  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  he  entertained  for 
this  stranger.  The  riddle  was  notwithstanding  easily  solved. 
Lovel  had  many  attractive  qualities,  but  he  won  our  Antiquary's 
heart  by  being  on  most  occasions  an  excellent  listener. 

A  walk  to  Fairport  had  become  somewhat  of  an  adventure 
with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  one  which  he  did  not  often  care  to  un- 
dertake. He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-place  ;  and  there 
were  generally  loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him,  either 
about  the  news  of  the  day,  or  about  some  petty  pieces  of  busi- 
ness. So,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
streets  of  Fairport,  than  it  was  "  Good-morrow,  Mr,  Oldbuck — 
a  sight  o'  you*s  gude  for  sair  een :  what  d*ye  think  of  the  news 
in  the  Sun  the  day  ? — they  say  the  great  attempt  will  be  made 
b  a  fortnight." 

**  I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  were  made  and  over,  that  I  might 
hear  no  more  about  it." 

"  Monkbarns,  your  honor,"  said  the  nursery  and  seedsman, 
"  I  hope  the  plants  gied  satisfaction  ? — and  if  ye  wanted  ony 
flower-roots  fresh  frae  Holland,  or  "  (this  in  a  lower  key)  "  an 
anker  or  twa  o'  Cologne  gin,  ane  o'  our  brigs  cam  m  yes- 
treen." 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye, — no  occasion  at  present,  Mr.  Crab- 
tree,"  said  the  Antiquary,  pushing  resolutely  onward. 

"Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important 
person,  who  came  in  front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentle- 
man), "the  provost,  understanding  you  were  in  town,  begs  on 
no  account  that  you'll  quit  it  without  seeing  him  ;  he  wants  to 
speak  to  ye  about  bringing  the  water  frae  the  Fairwell-spring 
through  a  part  o*  your  lands." 

"  What  the  deuce  1 — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to 
cut  and  carve  on  ? — I  won't  consent,  tell  them." 

"  And  the  provost,"  said  the  clerk,  going  on,  without  notic- 
ing the  rebuff,  "  and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you 
should  hae  the  auld  stanes  at  Donagild's  chapel,  that  ye  was 
wussing  to  hae." 

"  Eh  I—what  ?— Oho  I  that's  another  story— Well,  well,  I'll 
call  upon  the  provost,  and  we'll  talk  about  it." 

"  But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  Monkbarns, 
if  ye  want  the  stanes  \  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  the  carved 
through  stanes  might  be  put  with  advantage  on  the  front  ot 
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the  new  council-house — ^that  is,  the  twa  cross-legged  figorei 
that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robin  and  Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka 
door-cheek ;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they  ca'd  Ailie  Dailies 
abune  the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  says,  and 
just  in  the  style  of  modem  Gothic." 

"  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation !  "  exclaimed 
the  Antiquary, — "  A  monument  of  a  knight-templar  on  each 
side  of  a  Grecian  porch,  and  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it  1 — O 
crimim /—V^tWf  tell  the  provost  I  wish  to  have  the  stones,  and 
we'll  not  differ  about  the  water-course.  It's  ludcy  I  happened 
to  come  this  ¥ray  to-day." 

They  parted  mutually  satisfied ;  but  the  wily  clerk  had  most 
reason  to  exult  in  the  dexterity  be  had  displayed,  since  the 
whole  proposal  of  an  exchange  between  the  monuments  (which 
the  council  had  determined  to  remove  as  a  nuisance,  because 
they  encroached  three  feet  uijon  the  public  road),  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh  through  the  estate 
of  Monkbams,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with  himself 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  moment. 

Through  these  various  entanglements,  Monkbams  (to  use 
the  phrase  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  the  country)  made 
his  way  at  length  to  Mrs.  Hadoway's.  This  good  woman  was 
the  widow  of  a  late  clergyman  at  Fairport,  who  had  been  re- 
duced by  her  husband's  untimely  death,  to  that  state  of  strait- 
ened and  embarrassed  circumstances  in  which  the  widows  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  are  too  often  found.  The  tenement  which  she 
occupied,  and  the  furniture  of  which  she  was  possessed,  gave 
her  the  means  of  letting  a  part  of  her  house ;  and  as  ll)vel 
had  been  a  quiet,  regular,  and  profitable  lodger,  and  had  (quali- 
fied the  necessary  intercourse  which  they  had  together  with  a 
great  deal  of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  not,  per- 
haps, much  used  to  such  kindly  treatment,  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  her  lodger,  and  was  profuse  in  every  sort  of  per- 
sonal attention  which  circumstances  permitted  her  to  render 
him.  To  cook  a  dish  somewhat  better  than  ordinary  for  **  the 
poor  young  gentleman's  dinner ; "  to  exert  her  interest  with 
those  who  remembered  her  husband,  or  Joved  her  for  her  own 
sake  and  his,  in  order  to  procure  scarce  vegetables,  or  some- 
thing which  her  simplicity  supposed  might  tempt  her  lodger's 
appetite,  was  a  labor  in  which  she  delighted,  although  she 
anxiously  concealed  it  from  the  person  who  was  its  object 
She  did  not  adopt  this  secrecy  of  benevolence  to  avoid  the 
laugh  of  those  who  might  suppose  that  an  oval  face  and  dark 
eyes,  with  a  clear  brown  complexion,  though  belonging  to  a 
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Iroman  of  five-and-forty,  and  enclosed  within  a  widow's  close- 
drawn  pinners,  might  possibly  still  aim  at  making  conquests ; 
for,  to  say  truth,  such  a  ridiculous  suspicion  having  never  en- 
tered into  her  own  head,  she  could  not  anticipate  its  having 
birth  in  that  of  anyone  else.  But  she  concealed  her  attentions 
solely  out  of  delicacy  to  her  guest,  whose  power  of  repaying 
them  she  doubted  as  much  as  she  believed  in  his  mclination 
to  do  so,  and  in  his  being  likely  to  feel  extreme  pain  at  leaving 
any  of  her  civilities  unrequited.  She  now  opened  the  door  to 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  her  surprise  at  seeing  him  brought  tears  into 
her  eyes,  which  she  could  hardly  restrain. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir-^I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
My  poor  gentleman  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  unwell ;  and  oh,  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  he'll  see  neither  doctor,  nor  minister,  nor  writer! 
And  think  what  it  would  be,  if,  as  my  poor  Mr.  Hadoway  used 
to  say,  a  man  was  to  die  without  advice  of  the  three  learned 
faculties  1 '' 

"Greatly  better  than  with  them,"  grumbled  the  cynical 
Antiquary.  "  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  the  clergy  live  by  our 
sins,  the  medical  facul^  by  our  diseases,  and  the  law  gentry 
by  our  misfortunes." 

**  O  fie,  Monkbams ! — to  hear  the  like  o'  that  frae  you  ! — 
But  ye'll  walk  up  and  see  the  poor  young  lad  ? — Hegh  sirs  ? 
sae  young  and  weel-favored — and  day  by  day  he  has  eat  less 
and  less,  and  now  he  hardly  touches  onything,  only  just  pits 
a  bit  on  the  plate  to  make  fashion, — and  his  poor  cneek  has 
turned  every  day  thinner  and  paler,  sae  that  he  now  really  looks 
as  auld  as  me,  that  might  be  his  mother — no  that  I  might  be 
just  that  neither,  but  something  very  near  it." 

"  Why  does  he  not  take  some  exercise  ? "  said  Oldbuck. 

"  I  think  we  have  f)ersuaded  him  to  do  that,  for  he  has 
bought  a  horse  from  Gibbie  Golightly,  the  galloping  groom. 
A  gude  judge  o'  horse-flesh  Gibbie  tauld  our  lass  that  he  was 
— for  he  offered  him  a  beast  he  thought  wad  answer  him  weel 
eneugh,  as  he  was  a  bookish  man,  but  Mr.  Lovel  wadna  look 
at  it,  and  bought  ane  might  serve  the  Master  o'  Morphie — they 
keep  it  at  the  Graeme's  Arms,  ower  the  street ; — and  he  rode 
out  yesterday  morning  and  this  morning  before  breakfast — But 
winna  ye  walk  up  to  this  room?" 

"  Presently,  presently.     But  has  he  no  visitors  ? " 

"  O  dear,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  not  ane ;  if  he  wadna  receive  them 
when  he  was  weel  and  sprightly,  what  chance  is  there  of  ony- 
body  in  Fairport  looking  in  upon  him  now  ? " 

"Ay,  ay,  very  true — I  should  have  been  surprised  had  it 
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been  otherwise — Come,  show  me  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  lest 
I  make  a  blunder,  and  go  where  I  should  not." 

The  good  landlady  showed  Mr.  Oldbuck  up  her  narrow 
staircase,  warning  him  of  every  turn,  and  lamenting  all  the 
while  that  he  was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  mounting  up  so 
high.  At  length  she  gently  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  guest's 
parlor.  **  Come  in,"  said  Lovel ;  and  Mrs.  Hadoway  ushered 
in  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns. 

The  little  apartment  was  neat  and  clean,  and  decently 
furnished — ornamented,  too,  by  such  relics  of  her  youthful 
arts  of  sempstress-ship  as, Mrs.  Hadoway  had  retained  ;  but  it 
was  close,  overheated,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  Oldbuck,  an  un- 
wholesome situation  for  a  young  person  in  delicate  health, — an 
observation  which  ripened  his  resolution  touching  a  project 
that  had  already  occurred  to  him  in  Lovel's  behalf.  With  a 
writing-table  before  him,  on  which  lay  a  quantity  of  books  and 
papers,  Lovel  was  seated  oji  a  couch,  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippers.  Oldbuck  was  shocked  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  personal  appearance.  His  cheek  and  brow  had 
assumed  a  ghostly  white,  except  where  a  round  bright  spot  of 
hectic  red  formed  a  strong  and  painful  contrast,  totally  different 
from  the  general  cast  of  hale  and  hardy  complexion  which  had 
formerly  overspread  and  somewhat  embrowned  his  countenance. 
Oldbuck  observed,  that  the  dress  he  wore  belonged  to  a  deep 
mourning  suit,  and  a  coat  of  the  same  color  hung  on  a  chair 
near  to  him.  As  the  Antiquary  entered,  Lovel  arose  and  came 
forward  to  welcome  him. 

"  This  is  very  kind,"  he  said,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
thanking  him  warmly  for  his  visit — "  this  is  very  kind,  and  has 
anticipated  a  visit  with  which  I  intended  to  trouble  you.  You 
must  know  I  have  become  a  horseman  lately." 

"  I  understand  as  much  from  Mrs.  Hadoway — I  only  hope, 
my  good  young  friend,  you  have  been  fortunate  in  a  quiet 
horse.  I  myself  inadvertently  bought  one  from  the  said 
Gibbie  Golightly,  which  brute  ran  two  miles  on  end  with  me 
after  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  which  I  had  no  more  to  do  than 
the  last  year's  snow  ;  and  after  affording  infinite  amusement,  I 
suppose,  to  the  whole  hunting  field,  he  was  so  good  as  to  deposit 
me  in  a  dry  ditch — I  hope  yours  is  a  more  peaceful  beast  ? " 

'*  I  hope,  at  least,  we  shall  make  our  excursions  on  a  better 
plan  of  mutual  understanding." 

**  That  is  to  say,  you  think  yourself  a  good  horseman  ?  " 

**  I  would  not  willingly,"  answered  Lovel,  "  confess  myself  a 
very  bad  one." 
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"  No — all  you  young  fellows  think  that  would  be  equal  to 
calling  yourselves  tailors  at  once — But  have  you  had  experience  ? 
for,  crede  experio^  a  horse  in  a  passion  is  no  joker." 

"  Why,  I  should  be  sorry  to  boast  myself  as  a  great  horse- 
man ;  but  when  I  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir in 

the  cavalry  action  at ^  last  year,  I  saw  many  better  cavaliers 

than  myself  dismounted." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  looked  in  the  face  of  the  grisly  god  of  arms 
then  ? — ^j'ou  are  acquainted  with  the  frowns  of  Mars  armip- 
Dtent  ?  That  experience  fills  up  the  measure  of  your  qualifi- 
cations for  the  epopea !  The  Britons,  however,  you  will  remem- 
ber, fought  in  charioXs — covinarii  is  the  phrase  of  Tacitus ; — 
you  recollect  the  fine  description  of  their  dashing  among  the 
Roman  infantry,  although  the  historian  tells  us  how  ill  the 
rugged  face  of  the  ground  was  calculated  for  equestrian  combat ; 
and  truly,  upon  the  whole,  what  sort  of  chariots  could  be 
driven  in  Scotland  anywhere  but  on  turnpike  roads,  has  been 
to  me  always  matter  of  amazement.  And  well  now — has  the 
Muse  visited  you  ? — have  you  got  anything  to  show  me  ?  " 

"  My  time,"  said  Lovel,  with  a  glance  at  his  black  dress, 
**has  been  less  pleasantly  employed." 

•*  The  death  of  a  friend .? "  said  the  Antiquary, 

"Yes,  Mr.  Oldbuck — of  almost  the  only  friend  I  could  ever 
boast  of  possessing." 

•'  Indeed  ?  Well,  young  man,"  replied  his  visitor,  in  a  tone 
of  seriousness  very  different  from  his  affected  gravity,  "  be  com- 
forted. To  have  lost  a  friend  by  death  while  your  mutual 
regard  was  warm  and  unchilled, .while  the  tear  can  drop 
unembittered  by  any  painful  recollection  of  coldness  or  distrust 
or  treachery,  is  perhaps  an  escape  from  a  more  heavy  dispensa- 
tion. Look  round  you — how  few  do  you  see  grow  old  in  the 
affections  of  those  with  whom  their  early  friendships  were 
formed !  Our  sources  of  common  pleasure  gradually  dry  up  as 
we  journey  on  through  the  vale  of  Bacha,  and  we  hew  out  to 
ourselves  other  reservoirs,  from  which  the  first  companions  of 
our  pilgrimage  are  excluded  ; — ^jealousies,  rivalries,  envy,  inter- 
vene to  separate  others  from  our  side,  until  none  remain  but 
those  who  are  connected  with  us  rather  by  habit  than  predi- 
lection, or  who,  allied  more  in  blood  than  in  disposition,  only 
keep  the  old  man  company  10  his  life,  that  they  may  not  be 
forgotten  at  his  death — 

Ifmc  datapttna  diu  vrvtntibtu* 

Ah,  Mr.  Love! !  if  it  be  your  lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloudy,  and 
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comfortless  evening  of  life,  you  will  remember  the  sorrows  of 
your  youth  as  the  light  shadowy  clouds  that  intercepted  for  a 
moment  the  beams  of  the  sun  when  it  was  rising.  But  I  cram 
these  words  into  your  ears  against  the  stomach  of  your  sense." 

**  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness,"  answered  the  youth  ;  "  but 
the  wound  that  is  of  recent  infliction  must  always  smart  severely, 
and  I  should  be  little  comforted  under  my  present  calamity- 
forgive  me  for  saying  so — by  the  conviction  that  life  had 
nothing  in  reserve  for  me  but  a  train  of  successive  sorrows. 
And  permit  me  to  add,  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  have  least  reason  of 
many  men  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  life.  You  have  a 
competent  and  easy  fortune-^are  generally  respected — may,  in 
your  own  phrase,  vacare  musiSy  indulge  yourself  in  the  researches 
to  which  your  taste  addicts  you ;  you  may  form  your  own 
society  without  doors — and  within  you  have  the  affectionate 
and  sedulous  attention  of  the  nearest  relatives." 

"  Why,  yes— the  womankind,  for  womankind,  are,  thanks  to 
my  training,  very  civil  and  tractable^-do  not  disturb  me  in  my 
morning  studies— creep  across  the  floor  with  the  stealthy  pace 
of  a  cat,  when  it  suits  me  to  take  a  nap  in  my  easy-chair  after 
dinner  or  tea.  All  this  is  very  well ;  but  I  want  something  to 
exchange  ideas  with — something  to  talk  to." 

**  Then  why  do  you  not  invite  your  nephew.  Captain  M*In- 
t)rre,  who  is  mentioned  by  every  one  as  a  fine  spirited  young 
fellow,  to  become  a  member  of  your  family  ? " 

"  Who  ? "  exclaimed  Monkbams,  **  my  nephew  Hector  ?— 
the  Hotspur  of  the  North  ?  Why,  Heaven  love  you,  I  would 
as  soon  invite  a  firebrand  into  my  stackyard.  He*s  an  Alman- 
zor,  a  Chamont — has  a  Highland  pedigree  as  long  as  his 
claymore,  and  a  claymore  as  long  as  the  High  Street  of  Fair- 
port,  which  he  unsheathed  upon  the  surgeon  the  last  time  he 
was  at  Fairport.  I  exjject  him  here  one  of  these  days ;  but  I 
will  keep  him  at  staff's  end,  I  promise  you.  He  an  inmate  of 
my  house  !  to  make  my  very  chairs  and  tables  tremble  at  his 
brawls.  No,  no— I'll  none  of  Hector  M*Intyre.  But  hark  ye, 
Lovel ; — you  are  a  quiet,  gentle-tempered  lad ;  had  not  yoa 
better  set  up  your  staff  at  Monkbarns  for  a  month  or  two, 
since  I  conclude  you  do  not  immediately  intend  to  leave  this 
country? — 1  will  have  a  door  open  out  to  the  garden  —  it 
will  cost  but  a  trifle — there  is  the  space  for  an  old  one  which 
was  condemned  long  ago— by  which  said  door  you  may  pass 
and  repass  into  the  Green  Chamber  at  pleasure,  so  you  will  not 
interfere  with  the  old  man,  nor  he  with  you.  As  for  your  fare, 
Mrs.  Hadoway  tells  me  you  are,  as  she  terms  it,  veiy  moderate 
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«f  jovkr  mouth,  so  you  will  not  quarrel  with  my  humble  table. 
Your  washing " 

"  Hold,  my  dear  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  interposed  Lovel,  unable  to 
repress  a  smile  \  "  and  before  your  hospitality  settles  all  my 
accommodations,  let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  so  kind 
an  offer — ^it  is  not  at  present  in  my  power  to  accept  of  it ;  but 
very  likely,  before  I  bid  adieu  to  Scotland,  I  shall  find  an 
Opportunity  to  pay  you  a  visit  of  some  length." 

Mr.  Oldbuck's  countenance  fell.  '*  Why,  I  thought  I  had  hit 
on  the  very  arrangement  that  would  suit  us  both, — and  who 
knows  what  might  happen  in  the  long  run,  and  whether  we 
might  ever  part?  Why,  I  am  master  of  my  acres,  man— < 
there  b  the  advantage  of  being  descended  from  a  man  of  more 
sense  than  pride — they  cannot  oblige  me  to  transmit  my  goods, 
chattels,  and  heritages,  any  way  but  as  I  please.  No  string  dt 
substitute  heirs  of  entail,  as  empty  and  unsubstantial  as  the 
morsels  of  paper  strung  to  the  train  of  a  boy's  kite,  to  cumber 
my  flights  of  inclination,  and  my  humors  of  predilection. 
Well, — i  see  you  won't  be  tempted  at  present — but  Caledonia 
goes  on  I  hope  ?  " 

"  O  certainly,"  said  Lovel ;  **  I  cannot  think  of  relinquishing 
a  plan  so  hopeful." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  the  Antiquary,  looking  gravely  upward, 
<— for,  though  shrewd  and  acute  enough  in  estimating  the 
variety  of  plans  formed  by  others,  he  had  a  very  natural,  though 
rather  disproportioned  good  opinion  of  the  importance  of  those 
which  originated  with  himself — "it  is  indeed  one  of  those 
undertakings  which,  if  achieved  with  spirit  equal  to  that  which 
dictates  its  conception,  may  redeem  from  the  charge  of  frivolity 
the  literature  of  the  present  generation." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  room  door,  which 
introduced  a  letter  for  Mr.  Lovel.  The  servant  waited,  Mrs. 
Hadoway  said,  for  an  answer.  "  You  are  concerned  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Lovel,  after  glancing  over  the 
billet,  and  handing  it  to  the  Antiquary  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  couched  in  extremely 
civil  language,  regretting  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  had  prevented 
his  hitherto  showing  Mr.  Lovel  the  attentions  to  which  his  con- 
duct during  a  late  perilous  occasion  had  so  well  entitled  him—* 
apologizing  for  not  paying  his  respects  in  person,  but  hoping 
Mr.  Lovel  would  dispense  with  that  ceremony,  and  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  small  party  which  proposed  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Saint 
Ruth's  priory  on  the  following  day,  and  afterwards  to  dine  and 
spend  the  evening  at  Knockwinnock  Castle.    Sir  Arthur  con* 
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eluded  with  saying,  that  he  had  sent  to  request  the  Monkbamt 
family  to  join  the  party  of  pleasure  which  he  thus  proposed. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  a  turnpike-gate,  which 
was  about  an  equal  distance  from  all  the  points  from  which  the 
company  were  to  assemble. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ? "  said  Lovel,  looking  at  the  Antiquary, 
but  pretty  certain  of  the  part  he  would  take. 

"  Go,  man — we'll  go,  by  all  means.  Let  me  see — it  will 
cost  a  post-chaise  though,  which  will  hold  you  and  me,  and  Mary 
M'Intyre,  very  well — and  the  other  womankind  may  go  to  the 
manse — and  you  can  come  out  in  the  chaise  to  Monkbams,  as 
I  will  take  it  for  the  day." 

**  Why,  I  rather  think  I  had  better  ride." 

"True,  true,  I  forgot  your  Bucephalus.  You  are  a  foolish 
lad,  by  the  bye,  for  purchasing  the  brute  outright ;  you  should 
stick  to  eighteenpence  a  side,  if  you  will  trust  any  creature's 
legs  in  preference  to  your  own." 

**  Why,  as  the  horse's  have  the  advantage  of  moving  con- 
siderably faster,  and  are,  besides,  two  pair  to  one,  I  own  I  in* 
dine " 

"  Enough  said — enough  said— do  as  you  please.  Well  then, 
I'll  bring  either  Grizel  or  the  minister,  for  I  love  to  have  my 
full  pennyworth  out  of  post-horses — and  we  meet  at  Tirlingen 
turnpike  on  Friday,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely," — ^And  mth 
this  agreement  the  friends  separated. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

Of  seats  thej  tell,  where  priests,  *inid  tapers  dim. 
Breathed  the  w.inn  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight 
To  scenes  hke  these  tlie  faintins  soul  retired  ; 
Revenge  and  Anger  in  these  cells  expired  ; 
Bj  Pity  soothed,  Remorse  lost  half  hftr  fears, 
Aod  •oiteoed  Pnde  dropped  pcniteDtial  tears. 

CitABn's  BowMRHb 

The  morning  of  Friday  was  as  serene  and  beautiful  as  if  no 
pleasure  party  had  been  intended  ;  and  that  is  a  rare  event, 
whether  in  novel-writing  or  real  life.  Lovel,  who  felt  the  genial 
influence  of  the  weather,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  once 
more  meeting  with  Miss  Wardour,  trotted  forward  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  with  better  spirits  than  he  had  for  some  time  en- 
joyed.   His  prospects  seemed  in  many  respects  to  open  and 
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brighten  before  him — and  hope,  although  breaking  like  the 
morning  sun  through  clouds  and  showers,  appeared  now  about 
to  illuminate  the  path  before  him.  He  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  this  state  of  spirits,  first  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
— and,  as  might  also  have  been  anticipated,  his  looks  were  so 
intently  directed  towards  the  road  from  Knockwinnock  Castle, 
that  he  was  only  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  Monkbarns  divi- 
sion by  the  gee-hupping  of  the  postilion,  as  the  post-chaise  lum- 
bered up  behind  him.  In  this  vehicle  were  pent  up,  first,  the 
stately  figure  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  himself ;  secondly,  the  scarce 
less  portly  person  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Blattergowl,  minister  of 
Trotcosev,  the  parish  in  which  Monkbarns  and  Knockwinnock 
were  both  situated.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  equipped  in 
a  buzz  wig,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  an  equilateral  cocked 
hat  This  was  the  paragon  of  the  three  yet  remaining  wigs 
of  Uie  parish,  which  differed,  as  Monkbarns  used  to  remark, 
like  the  three  degrees  of  comparison — Sir  Arthur's  ramiiies 
being  the  positive,  his  own  boh-wig  the  comparative,  and  the 
overwhelming  grizzle  of  the  worthy  clergyman  figuring  as  the 
superlative.  The  superintendent  of  these  antique  garnitures, 
deeming,  or  affecting  to  deem,  that  he  could  not  well  be  absent 
on  an  occasion  which  assembled  all  three  together,  had  seated 
himself  on  the  board  behind  the  carriage,  "just  to  be  in  the 
way  in  case  they  wanted  a  touch  before  the  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner.''  Between  the  two  massive  figures  of  Monkbarns 
and  the  clergyman  was  stuck,  by  way  of  bodkin,  the  slim  form 
of  Mary  M'Intyre,  her  aunt  having  preferred  a  visit  to  the 
manse,  and  a  social  chat  with  Miss  Beckie  Blattergowl,  to  inves- 
tigating the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Saint  Ruth. 

As  greetings  passed  between  the  members  of  the  Monk 
bams  party  and  Mr.  Lovel,  the  Baronet's  carriage,  an  open  ba- 
rouche, swept  onward  to  the  place  of  appointment,  making, 
with  its  smoking  bays,  smart  drivers,  blazoned  panels,  and  a 
brace  of  outriders,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  battered  vehicle 
and  broken-winded  hacks  which  had  brought  thither  the  Anti- 
quary and  his  followers.  The  principal  seat  of  the  carriage  was 
occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter.  At  the  first  glance 
which  passed  betwixt  Miss  Wardour  and  Lovel,  her  color  rose 
considerably ; — but  she  had  apparently  made  up  her  mind  to 
receive  him  as  a  fnend,  and  only  as  such,  and  there  was  equal 
composure  and  courtesy  in  the  mode  of  her  reply  to  his  fluttered 
salutation.  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  barouche  to  shake  his  pre* 
server  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  intimate  the  pleasure  he  had 
on  this  opportunity  of  returning  him  his  personal  thanks ;  then 
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mentioned  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  riight  introduction,  ^'  Mr.  Doii» 
tcrswivel,  Mr.  Lovel." 

Lovel  took  the  necessary  notice  of  the  German  adept,  who 
occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  which  is  usually  con- 
ferred upon  dependents  or  inferiors.  The  ready  grin  and  supple 
inclination  with  which  his  salutation,  though  slight,  was  an- 
swered by  the  foreigner,  increased  the  internal  dislike  which 
Lovel  had  already  conceived  towards  him  ;  and  it  was  plain, 
from  the  lower  of  the  Antiquary's  shaggy  eye-brow,  that  he  too, 
looked  with  displeasure  on  this  addition  to  the  company.  Little 
more  than  distant  greeting  passed  among  the  members  of  the 
party,  until,  having  rolled  on  for  about  three  miles  beyond  the 
place  at  which  they  met,  the  carriages  at  length  stopped  at  the 
sign  of  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  a  small  hedge  inn,  where  Caxon 
humbly  opened  the  door,  and  let  down  the  step  of  the  hack- 
chaise,  while  the  inmates  of  the  barouche  were,  by  their  more 
courtly  attendants,  assisted  to  leave  their  equipage. 

Here  renewed  greetings  passed  ;  the  young  ladies  shoc^ 
hands ;  and  Oldbuck,  completely  in  his  element,  placed  himself 
as  guide  and  cicerone  at  the  head  of  the  party,  who  were  now 
to  advance  on  foot  towards  the  object  of  their  curiosity.  He 
took  care  to  detain  Lovel  close  beside  him  as  the  best  listener 
of  the  party,  and  occasionally  glanced  a  word  of  explanation 
and  instruction  to  Miss  Wardour  and  Mary  M'Intyre,  who  fol- 
lowed next  in  order.  The  Baronet  and  the  clergyman  he  rather 
avoided,  as  he  was  aware  both  of  them  conceived  they  under- 
stood such  matters  as  well,  or  better  than  he  did  ;  and  Eknister- 
swivel,  besides  that  he  looked  on  him  as  a  charlatan,  was  so 
nearly  connected  with  his  apprehended  loss  in  the  stock  of  the 
mining  company,  that  he  could  not  abide  the  sight  of  him. 
These  two  latter  satellites,  therefore,  attended  upon  the  orb  of 
Sir  Arthur,  to  whom,  moreover,  as  the  most  important  person 
of  the  society,  they  were  naturally  induced  to  attach  themselves. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  most  beautiful  points  of  Scot- 
tish scenery  lie  hidden  in  some  sequestered  dell,  and  that  you 
may  travel  through  the  country  in  every  direction  without  being 
aware  of  your  vicinity  to  what  is  well  worth  seeing,  unless  inten- 
tion or  accident  carry  you  to  the  very  spot  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  country  around  Fairport,  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  open,  unenclosed,  and  bare.  But  here  and  there  the 
progress  of  rills,  or  small  rivers,  has  formed  dells,  glens,  or  as 
they  are  provincially  termed,  dms^  on  whose  high  and  rocky 
banks  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  find  a  shelter,  and 
grow  with  a  luxuriant  profusion,  which  is  the  more  gratifying. 
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as  It  forms  an  unexpected  contrast  with  the  general  face  of  the 
country.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  approach  to  the 
ruins  of  Saint  Ruth,  which  was  for  some  time  merely  a  sheep- 
track,  along  the  side  of  a  steep  and  bare  hill.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, as  this  path  descended,  and  winded  round  the  hillside, 
trees  began  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  stunted,  and  blighted,  with 
locks  of  wool  upon  their  trunks,  and  their  roots  hollowed  out 
into  recesses,  in  which  the  sheep  love  to  repose  themselves — a 
sight  much  more  gratifying  to  the  eye  of  an  admirer  of  the  pic- 
turesque than  to  that  of  a  planter  or  forester.  By  and  by  the 
trees  formed  groups,  fringed  on  the  edges,  and  filled  up  in  the 
middle,  by  thorns  and  hazel  bushes ;  and  at  length  these  groups 
closed  so  much  together,  that  although  a  broad  glade  opened 
here  and  there  under  their  boughs,  or  a  small  patch  of  bog  or 
heath  occurred  which  had  refused  nourishment  to  the  seed  which 
they  sprinkled  round,  and  consequently  remained  open  and 
waste,  the  scene  might  on  the  whole  be  termed  decidedly  wood- 
land. The  sides  of  the  valley  began  to  approach  each  other 
more  closely  \  the  rush  of  a  brook  was  heard  below,  and  be- 
tween the  intervals  afforded  by  openings  in  the  natural  wood, 
its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear  and  rapid  under  their  silvan 
canopy. 

Oldbuck  now  took  upon  himself  the  full  authority  o( 
cicerone,  and  anxiously  directed  the  company  not  to  go  a  foot- 
breadth  off  the  track  which  he  pointed  out  to  them,  if  they 
wished  to  enjoy  m  full  perfection  what  they  came  to  see. 
"  You  are  happy  in  me  for  a  guide,  Miss  Wardour,"  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  waving  his  hand  and  head  in  cadence  as  he  re- 
peated with  emphasis, 

"  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
Andevery  bosky  bower  from  side  to side.^ 

Ah  !  deuce  take  it  I — that  spray  of  a  bramble  has  demolished 
all  Caxon's  labors,  and  nearly  canted  my  wig  into  the  stream 
— so  much  for  recitations,  hors  (U propose 

"Never  mind,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour;  "you 
have  your  faithful  attendant  ready  to  repair  such  a  disaster 
when  it  happens,  and  when  you  appear  with  it  as  restored  to 
its  original  splendor,  1  will  carry  on  the  quotation : 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  witn  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  on  the  forehead—^  t 
•  (Miltoo's  C0tmu).  f  {JLycidail^ 
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"O  !  enough,  enough  !  "  answered  Oldbuck ;  "  I  ought  to 
have  known  what  it  was  to  give  you  advantage  over  me — But 
here  is  what  will  stop  your  career  of  satire,  for  you  are  an  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  I  know."  In  fact,  when  they  had  followed 
him  through  a  breach  in  a  low,  ancient,  and  ruinous  wall,  they 
came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  equally  unexpected  and  inter- 
esting. 

They  stood  pretty  high  upon  the  side  of  the  glen,  which  had 
suddenly  ojjened  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  to  give  room  for 
a  pure  and  profound  lake  of  a  few  acres  extent,  and  a  space 
of  level  ground  around  it.  The  banks  then  arose  everj-where 
steeply,  and  in  some  places  were  varied  by  rocks — in  others 
covered  with  the  copse,  which  run  up,  feathering  their  sides 
lightly  and  irregularly,  and  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the 
green  pasture-ground. — Beneath,  the  lake  discharged  itself  into 
the  huddling  and  tumultuous  brook,  which  had  been  their  com- 
panion since  they  had  entered  the  glen.  At  the  point  at  which 
It  issued  from  "  its  parent  lake,"  stood  the  ruins  which  they 
had  come  to  visit.  They  were  not  of  great  extent ;  but  the 
singular  beauty,  as  well  as  the  wild  and  sequestered  character 
of  the  spot  on  which  they  were  situated,  gave  them  an  interest 
and  importance  superior  to  that  which  attaches  itself  to  archi- 
tectural remains  of  greater  consequence,  but  placed  near  to 
ordinary  houses,  and  possessing  less  romantic  accompaniments. 
The  eastern  window  of  the  church  remained  entire,  with  all  its 
ornaments  and  tracery  work ;  and  the  sides,  upheld  by  flying 
buttresses,  whose  airy  support,  detached  from  the  wall  against 
which  they  were  placed,  and  ornamented  with  pinnacles  and 
carved  work,  gave  a  variety  and  lightness  to  the  building.  The 
roof  and  western  end  of  the  church  were  completely  ruinous ; 
but  the  latter  appeared  to  have  made  one  side  of  a  square,  of 
which  the  ruins  of  the  conventual  buildings  formed  the  other  two, 
and  the  gardens  a  fourth.  The  side  of  these  buildings  which 
overhung  the  brook,  was  partly  founded  on  a  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous rock  ;  for  the  place  had  been  occasionally  turned  to 
military  purposes,  and  had  been  taken  with  great  slaughter 
during  Montrose's  wars.  The  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
the  garden  was  still  marked  by  a  few  orchard  trees.  At  a 
greater  distance  from  the  buildings  were  detached  oaks  and 
elms  and  chestnuts,  growing  singly,  which  had  attained  great 
size.  The  rest  of  the  space  between  the  ruins  and  the  hill  was 
a  close-cropt  sward,  which  the  daily  pasture  of  the  sheep  kept 
in  much  finer  order  than  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  scythe 
and  broom.     The  whole  scene  had  a  repose,  which  was  still 
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and  affecting  without  being  monotonous.  The  dark,  deep 
basin,  in  which  the  clear  blue  lake  reposed,  reflecting  the  water- 
lilies  which  grew  on  its  surface,  and  the  trees  which  here  and 
there  threw  their  arms  from  the  banks,  was  finely  contrasted 
with  the  haste  and  tumult  of  the  brook  which  broke  away  from 
the  outlet,  as  if  escaping  from  confinement  and  hurried  down 
the  glen,  wheeling  around  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
ruins  were  situated,  and  brawling  in  foam  and  fury  with  every 
shelve  and  stone  which  obstructed  its  passage.  A  similar  con- 
trast was  seen  between  the  level  green  meadow,  in  which  the 
ruins  were  situated,  and  the  large  timber-trees  which  were  scat- 
tered over  it,  compared  with  the  precipitous  banks  which  arose 
at  a  short  distance  around,  partly  fringed  with  light  and  feaih* 
ery  underwood,  partly  rising  in  steeps  clothed  with  purple 
heath,  and  partly  more  abruptly  elevated  into  fronts  of  gray 
rock,  checkered  with  lichen,  and  with  those  hardy  plants  which 
.find  root  even  in  the  most  arid  crevices  of  the  crags. 

**  There  was  the  retreat  of  learning  in  the  days  of  darkness, 
Mr.^  Lovel  I "  said  Oldbuck, — around  whom  the  company  had 
now  grouped  themselves  while  they  admired  the  unexpected 
opening  of  a  prospect  so  romantic  ; — "  there  reposed  the  sages 
who  were  aweary  of  the  world,  and  devoted  either  to  that 
which  was  to  come,  or  to  the  service  of  the  generations  who 
should  follow  them  in  this.  I  will  show  you  presently  the 
librar}' ; — see  that  stretch  of  wall  with  square-shafted  windows 
— there  it  existed,  stored,  as  an  old  manuscript  in  my  posses- 
sion assures  me,  with  five  thousand  volumes.  And  here  I 
might  well  take  up  the  lamentation  of  the  learned  Leland,  who, 
regretting  the  downfall  of  the  conventual  libraries,  exclaims, 
like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  that  if  the  Papal  laws, 
decrees,  decretals,  Clementines,  and  other  such  drugs  of  the 
devil — yea,  if  Heytesburg's  sophisms.  Porphyry's  universals, 
Aristotle's  logic,  and  Dunse's  divinit}-,  with  such  other  lousy 
legerdemains  (begging  your  pardon,  Miss  Wardour)  and  fruits 
of  the  bottomless  pit, — had  leaped  out  of  our  libraries,  for  the 
accommodation  of  grocers,  candiemakers,  soapsellers,  and  other 
worldly  occupiers,  we  might  have  been  therewith  contented. 
But  to  put  our  ancient  chronicles,  our  noble  histories,  our 
learned  commentaries,  and  national  muniments,  to  such  offices 
of  contempt  and  subjection,  has  greatly  degraded  our  nation, 
and  showed  ourselves  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  time — O  negligence  most  unfriendly  to  our 
land!" 

"  And,  O  John  Knox,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  through  whoso 
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influence,  and  under  whose  auspices,  the  patriotic  task  was  ao- 
complished ! " 

The  Antiquary,  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  a  woodcock 
caught  in  his  own  springe,  turned  short  round  and  coughed,  to 
excuse  a  slight  blush  as  he  mustered  his  answer — "  as  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation " 

But  Miss  Wardour  broke  in  to  interrupt  a  conversation 
80  dangerous.  **  Pray,  who  was  the  author  you  quoted,  Mr. 
Oldbuck  ? " 

"  The  learned  Leland,  Miss  Wardour,  who  lost  his  senses 
on  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  conventual  libraries  in 
England." 

"  Now,  I  think,"  replied  the  young  lady,  **  his  misfortune 
may  have  saved  the  rationality  of  some  modem  antiquaries, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  if  so  vast  a  lake  of 
learning  had  not  been  diminished  by  draining." 

"  Well,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  danger  now — they  have 
hardly  left  us  a  spoonful  in  which  to  perform  the  dire  feat" 

So  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  led  the  way  down  the  bank,  by  a 
steep  but  secure  path,  which  soon  placed  them  on  the  verdant 
meadow  where  the  ruins  stood.  "  There  they  lived,"  continued 
the  Antiquary,  •*  with  naught  to  do  but  to  spend  their  time  in 
investigating  points  of  remote  antiquity,  transcribing  manu- 
scripts, and  composing  new  works  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity." 

"  And,"  added  the  Baronet,  "  in  exercising  the  rites  of  de- 
votion with  a  pomp  and  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  office  of  the 
priesthood." 

"  And  if  Sir  Arthur's  excellence  will  permit,"  said  the  Ger- 
man, with  a  low  bow,  *'  the  monksh  might  also  make  de  vary 
curious  experiment  in  deir  laboraties,  both  in  chemistry  and 
tnagia  naturalist 

"  I  think,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  they  would  have  enough 
to  do  in  collecting  the  teinds  of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of 
three  good  parishes." 

**  And  ail,"  added  Miss  Wardour,  nodding  to  the  Antiquary, 
"  without  interruptio.)  from  womankind." 

"  True,  my  fair  foe,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  this  was  a  paradise 
where  no  Eve  was  admitted,  and  we  may  wonder  the  rather  by 
what  chance  the  good  fathers  came  to  lose  it." 

With  such  criticisms  on  the  occupations  of  those  by  whom 
the  ruins  had  been  formerly  possessed,  they  wandered  for  some 
time  from  one  moss  grown  shrine  to  another,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Oldbuck,  who  explained,  with  much  plausibility,  the 
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grotind-plan  of  the  edifice,  and  read  and  expounded  to  the  com- 
pany the  various  mouldering  inscriptions  which  yet  were  to  be 
traced  upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  or  under  the  vacant  niches 
of  the  sainted  images. 

*'  What  is  the  reason,"  at  length,  Miss  Wardour  asked  the 
Antiquary,  *'  why  tradition  has  preserved  to  us  such  meagre 
accounts  of  the  inmates  of  these  stately  edifices,  raised  with 
such  expense  of  labor  and  taste,  and  whose  owners  were  in  their 
times  personages  of  such  awful  power  and  importance  ?  The 
meanest  tower  of  a  f reebooting  baron  or  squire  who  lived  by 
hb  lance  and  broadsword,  is  consecrated  by  its  appropriate 
legend,  and  the  shepherd  will  tell  you  with  accuracy  the  names 
and  feats  of  its  inhabitants ; — ^but  ask  a  countryman  concern- 
ing these  beautiful  and  extensive  remains — these  towers,  these 
arches,  and  buttresses,  and  shafted  windows,  reared  at  such 
cost, — three  words  fill  up  his  answer—'  they  were  made  up  by 
the  monks  lang  syne.' " 

The  question  was  somewhat  puzzling.  Sir  Arthur  looked 
upward,  as  if  hoping  to  be  inspired  with  an  answer— Oldbuck 
shoved  back  his  wig — the  clergyman  was  of  opinion  that  his 
parishioners  were  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  true  presby- 
terian  doctrine  to  preserve  amr  records  concerning  the  papisti- 
cal cumberers  of  the  land,  offshoots  as  they  were  of  the  great 
over-shadowing  tree  of  inquity,  whose  roots  are  in  the  bowels 
of  the  seven  hills  of  abomination — Lovel  thought  the  question 
was  best  resolved  by  considering  what  are  the  events  which 
leave  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple— "  These,"  he  contended,  "  were  not  such  as  resemble  the 
gradual  progress  of  a  fertilizing  river,  but  the  headlong  and 
precipitous  fury  of  some  portentous  flood.  The  eras  by  which 
the  vulgar  compute  time,  have  always  reference  to  some  period 
of  fear  and  tribulation,  and  they  date  by  a  tempest,  an  earth- 
quake, or  burst  of  civil  commotion.  When  such  are  the  facts 
most  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  common  people,  we  cannot 
wonder,"  he  concluded,  "  that  the  ferocious  warrior  is  remem- 
bered, and  the  peaceful  abbots  are  abandoned  to  forgetfulness 
and  oblivion." 

''  If  you  pleashe,  gentlemans  and  ladies,  and  ashking  par- 
don of  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour,  and  this  worthy  clergy^ 
mansh,  and  my  goot  friend  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  who  is  my  country- 
mansh,  and  of  goot  young  Mr.  Lofel  also,  I  think  it  is  all  owing 
to  de  hand  of  glory." 

**  The  hand  of  what  ? "  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 

^  De  hand  of  glory,  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  which  is  i 
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vary  great  and  terrible  secrets — ^which  de  monksh  used  to 
conceal  their  treasures  when  they  were  triven  from  their  clois* 
ters  by  what  you  call  de  Reform," 

"Ay,  indeed!  tell  us  about  that,"  said  Oldbuck,  "for 
these  are  secrets  worth  knowing." 

"  Why,  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  you  will  only  laugh  at 
me — But  de  hand  of  glory  is  vary  well  known  in  de  countries 
where  your  worthy  progenitors  did  live — and  it  is  hand  cut  off 
from  a  dead  man,  as  has  been  hanged  for  murther,  and  dried 
very  nice  in  de  shmoke  of  juniper  wood  ;  and  if  you  put  a  little 
of  what  you  call  yew  wid  your  juniper,  it  will  not  be  any  better 
—that  is,  it  will  not  be  no  worse — then  you  do  take  something 
of  de  fatsh  of  de  bear,  and  of  de  badger,  and  of  de  great  eber, 
as  you  call  de  grand  boar,  and  of  de  little  sucking  child  as  has 
not  been  christened  (for  dat  is  very  essentials),  and  you  do 
make  a  candle,  and  put  it  into  de  hand  of  glory  at  de  proper 
hour  and  minute,  with  de  proper  ceremonish,  and  be  who  seeksh 
for  treasuresh  shall  never  find  none  at  all." 

"  I  dare  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that  conclusion,"  said  the 
Antiquary.  "  And  was  it  the  custom,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  in 
Westphalia,  to  make  use  of  this  elegant  candelabrum  ? " 

"  Alwaysh,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  when  you  did  not  want  nobody 
to  talk  of  nothing  vou  wash  doing  about — And  the  monksh 
alwaysh  did  this  wnen  they  did  hide  their  church-plates,  and 
their  great  chalices,  and  de  rings,  wid  very  preshious  shtones 
and  jewels." 

"  fiut,  notwithstanding,  you  knights  of  the  Rosy  Cross  have 
means,  no  doubt,  of  breaking  the  spell,  and  discovering  what 
the  [>oor  monks  have  put  themselves  to  so  much  trouble  to 
conceal  ? " 

"  Ah  1  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  replied  the  adept,  shaking  his 
head  mysteriously,  "you  was  very  hard  to  believe  ;  but  if  you 
bad  seen  de  great  huge  pieces  of  de  plate  so  massive.  Sir 
Arthur, — so  fine  fashion.  Miss  Wardour — and  de  silver  cross 
dat  we  did  find  (dat  was  Schroepfer  and  my  ownselt')  for  de 
Herr  Freygraf,  as  you  call  de  Baron  Von  Blimderhaus,  I  do 
believe  you  would  have  believed  then." 

"  Seeing  is  believing  indeed.  But  what  was  your  art — what 
was  your  mystery,  Mr.  Dousterswivel  ? " 

•*  Aha,  Mr.  Oldenbuck  1  dat  is  my  little  secret,  mine  goot 
sir — you  sail  forgife  me  that  I  not  tell  that.  But  I  will  tell  you 
dere  are  various  ways — yes,  indeed,  dere  is  de  dream  dat  you 
dream  tree  limes — dat  is  a  vary  goot  way." 

""I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Oldbuck;  ""I  have  a  friend" 
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(with  a  side-glance  to  Lovel)  "  who  is  peculiarly  favored  by 
the  visits  of  Queen  Mab." 

"  Den  dere  is  de  sympathies,  and  de  antipathies,  and  de 
strange  properties  and  virtues  natural  of  divers  herb,  and  of  de 
little  divining-rod." 

"  I  would  gladly  rather  see  some  of  these  wonders  than  hear 
of  them,"  said  Miss  Wardour. 

"  Ah,  but,  my  much-honored  young  lady,  this  is  not  de  time 
or  de  way  to  do  de  great  wonder  of  finding  all  de  church's 
plate  and  treasure ;  but  to  oblige  you,  and  Sir  Arthur  my 
patron,  and  de  reverend  clergymans,  and  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck, 
and  young  Mr.  Lofel,  who  is  a  very  goot  young  gentleman  also, 
I  will  show  you  dat  it  is  possible,  a  vary  possible,  to  discover 
de  spring  of  water,  and  de  little  fountain  hidden  in  de  ground, 
without  any  mattock,  or  spade,  or  dig  at  all." 

"  Umph  1 "  quoth  the  Antiquary,  **  I  have  heard  of  that 
conundrum.  That  will  be  no  very  productive  art  in  our  coun- 
try ; — ^you  should  carry  that  property  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  and 
turn  it  to  good  account." 

"  Ah  1  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  dere  is  de  Inquisition 
and  de  Auto-da-f6— they  would  burn  me,  who  am  but  a  simple 
philosopher,  for  one  great  conjurer." 

**  They  would  cast  away  their  coals  then,"  said  Oldbuck  \ 
"but,"  continued  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Lovel,  "were  they  to 
pillory  him  for  one  of  the  most  impudent  rascals  that  ever 
wagged  a  tongue,  they  would  square  the  punishment  more  ac- 
curately with  his  deserts.  But  let  us  see :  I  think  he  is  about 
to  show  us  some  of  his  legerdemain." 

In  truth,  the  German  was  now  got  to  a  little  copse-thicket 
at  some  distance  from  the  ruins,  where  he  affected  busily  to 
search  for  such  a  wand  as  would  suit  the  purpose  of  hb  mys- 
tery :  and  after  cutting,  and  examining,  and  rejecting  several, 
he  at  length  provided  himself  with  a  small  twig  of  hazel  termi- 
nating in  a  forked  end,  which  he  pronounced  to  possess  the 
virtue  proper  for  the  experiment  that  he  was  about  to  exhibit. 
Holding  the  forked  ends  of  the  wand,  each  between  a  finger 
and  thumb,  and  thus  keeping  the  rod  upright,  he  proceeded  to 
pace  the  ruined  aisles  and  cloisters,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
company  in  admiring  procession.  "  I  believe  dere  was  no 
waters  here,"  said  the  adept,  when  he  had  made  the  round  of 
several  of  the  buildings,  without  perceiving  any  of  those  indica- 
tions which  he  pretended  to  expect — "  I  believe  those  Scotch 
monksh  did  find  de  water  too  cool  for  de  climate,  and  alwaysh 
drank  do  goot  comfortable  Rhine  wine.  But,  aha  1 — see  there  I " 
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Accorfnglyy  tbe  assistaDts  observed  the  rod  to  torn  in  hb  fin- 
gers, although  he  pretended  to  hold  it  very  tight. — "  Dere  is 
water  here  about,  sure  enough," — and,  turning  this  way  and 
that  way,  as  the  agitation  of  the  divining-rod  seemed  to  increase 
or  diminish,  he  at  length  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  vacant 
and  roofless  etKlosure  which  had  been  the  kitchen  of  the 
priory,  when  the  rod  twisred  itself  so  as  to  point  almost  straight 
downwards.  '*  Here  is  de  place,'*  said  the  adept,  '*  and  if  you 
do  not  find  de  water  here,  I  will  give  you  all  leave  to  call  ooe 
an  impudent  knave." 

''  I  shall  take  that  license,"  whispered  the  Antiquary  to 
Lovel,  ^'  whether  the  water  is  discovered  or  no." 

A  servant,  who  had  come  up  with  a  basket  of  cold  refresh- 
ments,  was  now  despatched  to  a  neighboring  forester's  hut  for 
a  mattock  and  pick-axe.  The  loose  stones  and  rubbish  being 
removed  from  the  spot  indicated  by  the  German,  they  soon 
came  to  the  sides  of  a  regularly-built  well ;  and  when  a  few 
feet  of  rubbish  were  cleared  out  by  the  assistance  of  the  fores- 
ter and  his  sons,  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly,  to  the  delight 
of  the  philosopher,  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  Blatter- 
gowl,  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  surprise  of  Lovel,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  incredulous  Antiquary.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  en- 
ter his  protest  in  Lovel's  ear  against  tbe  miracle.  '^  This  is  a 
mere  trick,"  he  said ;  '*  the  rascal  had  made  himself  sure  of 
the  existence  of  this  old  well,  by  some  means  or  other,  before 
be  played  off  this  mystical  piece  of  jugglery.  Mark  what  he 
talks  of  next.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  is  not  intended  as 
a  prelude  to  some  more  serious  fraud.  See  how  the  rascal  z» 
sumes  consequence,  and  plumes  himself  upon  the  credit  of  his 
success,  and  how  poor  Sir  Arthur  takes  in  tbe  tide  of  nonsense 
which  he  is  delivering  to  him  as  principles  of  occult  science  I " 

'*  You  do  see,  my  goot  patron,  you  do  see,  my  goot  ladies, 

Su  do  see,  worthy  Dr.  Bladderhowl,  and  even  Mr.  Lofel  and 
r.  Oldenbuck  may  see,  if  they  do  will  to  see,  how  art  has  no 
enemy  at  all  but  ignorance.  Look  at  this  little  slip  of  hazel 
nuts — it  is  fit  for  nothing  at  all  but  to  whip  de  little  child  " — 
("  I  would  choose  a  cat  and  nine  tails  for  your  occasions," 
whispered  Oldbuck  apart) — "  and  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
philosopher — paf  I  it  makes  de  grand  discovery.  But  this  is 
nothing,  Sir  Arthur, — nothing  at  all,  worthy  Dr.  Botherhowl— 
nothing  at  all,  ladies — nothing  at  all,  young  Mr.  Lofel  and  goot 
Mr.  Oldenbuck,  to  what  art  can  do.  Ah  !  if  dere  was  any  man 
that  had  de  spirit  and  de  courage,  I  would  show  him  better 
things  th^n  de  well  of  water — I  would  show  him " 
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*  And  a  little  money  would  be  necessary  also,  would  it  not  ?^ 
said  the  Antiquary. 

"  Bah !  one  trifle,  not  worth  talking  about,  might  be  neces- 
saries," answered  the  adept. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  rejoined  the  Antiquary,  dryly  ;  "  and 
I,  in  the  meanwhile,  without  any  divining-rod,  will  show  you 
an  excellent  venison  pasty,  and  a  bottle  of  London  particular 
Madeira,  and  I  think  that  will  match  all  that  Mr.  Dousterswivel's 
art  is  like  to  exhibit" 

The  feast  was  spread  y^<£i«^4f  super  viridi^  as  Oldbuck  ex- 
pressed himself,  under  a  huge  old  tree  called  the  Prior's  Oak, 
and  the  company,  sitting  down  around  it,  did  ample  honor  to 
the  contents  of  the  basket 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

As  when  a  Gryphon  through  the  wfldemeta. 
With  vvinged  courae,  o*er  mil  aad  UMory  (M^ 
Pursues  the  Kx\vcuvp\zxit  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guaided  gold ;    So  cagony  the  Ficed 

Paradise  Lost. 

When  their  collation  was  ended,  Sir  Arthur  resumed  the 
account  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divining-rod,  as  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  formerly  conversed  with  Dousterswivel.  "My 
friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  will  now  be  prepared,  Mr.  Dousterswivel, 
to  listen  with  more  respect  to  the  stories  you  have  told  us  of 
the  late  discoveries  in  Germany  by  the  brethren  of  your 
association." 

•*  Ah,  Sir  Arthur,  that  was  not  a  thing  to  speak  to  those 
gentlemans,  because  it  is  want  of  credulity — ^what  you  call  faith 
— that  spoils  the  great  enterprise." 

"  At  least,  however,  let  my  daughter  read  the  narrative  she 
has  taken  down  of  the  story  of  Martin  Waldeck." 

"  Ah  !  that  was  vary  true  story — but  Miss  Wardour,  she  is 
so  sly  and  so  witty,  that  she  has  made  it  just  like  one  romance 
— as  well  as  Goethe  or  Wieland  could  have  done  it,  by  mine 
honest  wort." 

"To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  answered  Miss 
Wardour,  "  the  romantic  predominated  in  the  legend  so  much 
jibove  the  probable,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  lover  of  fairy 
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land  like  me  to  avoid  lending  a  few  touches  to  make  !t  perfect 
in  its  kind.  But  here  it  is,  and  if  you  do  not  incline  to  leave 
this  shade  till  the  heat  of  the  day  has  somewhat  declined,  and 
will  have  sympathy  with  my  bad  composition,  perhaps  Sir 
Arthur  or  Mr.  Oldbuck  will  read  it  to  us." 

•'  Not  I,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  I  was  never  fond  of  reading 
aloud." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Oldbuck,  '*  for  I  have  forgot  my  spectacles. 
But  here  is  Lovel,  with  sharp  eyes  and  a  good  voice  ;  for  Mr. 
Blattergowl,  I  know,  never  reads  anything,  lest  he  should  be 
suspected  of  reading  his  sermons." 

The  task  was  therefore  imposed  upon  Lovel,  who  received, 
with  some  trepidation,  as  Miss  Wardour  delivered,  with  a  little 
embarrassment,  a  paper  containing  the  lines  traced  by  that  fair 
hand,  the  possession  of  which  he  coveted  as  the  highest  blessing 
the  earth  could  offer  to  him.  But  there  was  a  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing his  emotions ;  and  after  glancing  over  the  manuscript, 
as  if  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  he  collected 
himself,  and  read  the  company  the  following  tale : — 

%\t  <|aitmtei  of  9^^  SKalbttL 

The  solitude  of  the  Harz  forest  in  Germany,*  but  especially 
the  mountains  called  Blocksberg,  or  rather  Brockenberg,  are  the 
chosen  scenes  for  tales  of  witches,  demons,  and  apparitions. 
The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  either  miners  or 
forester.^,  is  of  a  kind  that  renders  them  peculiarly  prone  to 
superstition,  and  the  natural  phenomena  which  they  witness  in 
pursuit  of  their  solitary  or  subterraneous  profession,  are  often 
set  down  by  them  to  the  interference  of  goblins  or  the  power  of 
magic.  Among  the  various  l^ends  current  in  that  wiki  coun- 
try,, there  18  a  favorite  one,  which  supposes  the  Harz  to  be 
haunted  by  a  sort  of  tutelar  demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  wild 
man  of  huge  stature,  his  head  wreathed  with  oak  leaves,  and 
his  middle  cinctured  with  the  same,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  pine 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  is  certain  that  many  persons  profess 
to  have  seen  such  a  form  traversing,  with  huge  strides,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  their  own  course,  the  opposite  ridge  of  a  moun- 
tain, when  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  glen  ;  and  indeed  the 
fact  of  the  apparition  is  so  generally  admitted,   that  modem 

*  The  outline  of  this  story  it  taken  from  the  German,  though  the  Author  b  at  praarat 
onable  to  say  in  which  of  the  vanous  coUectiona  vi  the  popular Ttgeods  m  dial  lanfuaga  tfafi 
ongiaal  is  to  ^  lottod, 
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fkepticism  has  only  found  refuge  by  ascribing  it  to  optical 

deception.* 

In  elder  times,  the  intercourse  of  the  demon  with  the  inhabit- 
ants was  more  familiar,  and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Harz,  that  he  was  wont,  with  the  caprice  usually  ascribed  to  these 
earth-bom  powers,  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  mortals,  some- 
times for  their  weal,  sometimes  for  their  woe.  But  it  was  ob- 
served  that  even  his  gifts  often  turned  out,  in  the  long  run,  fatal 
to  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  pastors,  in  their  care  of  their  flocks,  to  compose 
long  sermons,  the  burden  whereof  was  a  warning  against  having 
any  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Harz  demon.  The 
fortunes  of  Martin  Waldeck  have  been  often  quoted  by  the 
aged  to  their  giddy  children,  when  they  were  heard  to  scoff 
at  a  danger  which  appeared  visionary. 

A  travelling  capuchin  had  possessed  himself  of  the  pulpit  of 
the  thatched  church  at  a  little  hamlet  called  Morgcnbrodt^  lying 
in  the  Harz  district,  from  which  he  declaimed  against  the  wick- 
edness of  the  inhabitants,  their  communication  with  fiends, 
witches  and  fairies,  andin  particu'ar  with  the  woodland  goblin  of 
the  Harz.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already  begun  to  spread 
among  the  peasantry  (for  the  incident  is  placed  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.),  and  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  zeal  with  which 
the  venerable  man  insisted  upon  his  topic.  At  length,  as  his 
rehemence  increased  with  opposition,  so  their  opposition  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  vehemence.  The  inhabitants  did  not  like  to 
hear  an  accustomed  quiet  demon,  who  had  inhabited  the 
Brockenberg  for  so  many  ages,  summarily  confounded  with 
Baal'peor,  Ashtaroth  and  Beelzebub  himself,  and  condemned 
without  reprieve  to  the  bottomless  Tophet.  The  apprehensions 
that  the  spirit  might  avenge  himself  on  them  for  listening  to 
such  an  illiberal  sentence,  added  to  their  national  interest  in  his 
behalf.  A  travelling  friar,  they  said,  that  is  here  to-day  and 
away  to-morrow,  may  say  what  he  pleases :  but  it  is  we,  the 
ancient  and  constant  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  are  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  insulted  demon,  and  must,  of  course,  pay  for 
all.  Under  the  irritation  occasioned  by  these  reflections,  the 
peasants  from  injurious  language  betook  themselves  to  stones, 
and  having  pebbled  the  priest  pretty  handsomely,  they  drove 
him  out  of  the  parish  to  preach  against  demons  elsewhere. 

Three  young  men  who  had  been  present  and   assisting  on 

*  The  shadow  of  the  person  who  tees  the  phantom,  being  reflected  upon  a  eloud  of  mist 
kke  the  image  of  the  magic  laatero  upon  a  white  sheet,  is  supposed  to  nave  formed  the  ap* 
tritioo* 
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this  occasion,  were  upon  their  return  to  the  hut  where  they 
carried  on  the  laborious  and  mean  occupation  of  preparing 
charcoal  for  the  smelting  furnaces.  On  the  way,  their  conver- 
sation  naturally  turned  upon  the  demon  of  the  Harz  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  capuchin.  Max  and  George  Waldeck,  the  two 
elder  brothers,  although  they  allowed  the  language  of  the  capu- 
chin to  have  been  indiscreet  and  worthy  of  censure,  as  presum- 
ino;  to  determine  upon  the  precise  character  and  abode  of  the 
spirit,  yet  contended  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  accept  of  his  gifts,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him. 
He  was  powerful,  they  allowed,  but  wayward  and  capricious, 
and  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  seldom  came  to  a  good 
end.  Did  he  not  give  the  brave  knight,  Ecbert  of  Rabenwald, 
that  famous  black  steed,  by  means  of  which  he  vanquished  all 
the  Champions  at  the  great  tournament  at  Bremen  ?  and  did 
not  the  same  steed  afterwards  precipitate  itself  with  its  rider 
into  an  abyss  so  steep  and  feaiful  that  neither  horse  nor  man 
were  ever  seen  more  ?  Had  he  not  given  to  Dame  Gertrude 
Trodden  a  curious  spell  for  making  butter  come  ?  and  was  she 
not  burnt  for  a  witch  by  the  grand  criminal  judge  of  the  Elec- 
torate, because  she  availed  herself  of  his  gift  ?  But  these,  and 
many  other  instances  which  they  quoted,  of  mischance  and  ill- 
luck  ultimatelv  attending  on  the  apparent  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Harz  spint,  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  Martin 
Waldeck,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers. 

Martin  was  youthful,  rash,  and  impetuous  ;  excelling  in  all 
the  exercises  which  distinguish  a  mountaineer,  and  brave  and 
undaunted  from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  dangers  that 
attend  them.  He  laughed  at  the  timidity  of  his  brothers. 
••  Tell  me  not  of  such  folly,"  he  said  ;  "  the  demon  is  a  good 
demon — he  lives  among  us  as  if  he  were  a  peasant  like  ourselves 
—haunts  the  lonely  crags  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  like  a 
huntsman  or  goatherd — and  he  who  loves  the  Harz  forest  and 
its  wild  scenes  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  hardy 
children  of  the  soil.  But,  if  the  demon  were  as  malicious  as 
you  would  make  him,  how  should  he  derive  power  over  mortals, 
who  barely  avail  themselves  of  his  gifts,  without  binding  them 
selves  to  submit  to  his  pleasure  ?  When  you  carry  your  charcoal 
to  the  furnace,  is  not  the  money  as  good  that  is  paid  you  by 
blaspheming  Blaize,  the  old  reprobate  overseer,  as  if  you  got  it 
from  the  pastor  himself  ?  It  is  not  the  goblin's  gifts  which  can 
endanger  you,  then,  but  it  is  the  use  you  shall  make  of  thero 
that  you  must  account  for.  And  were  the  demon  to  appear  to 
me  at  this  moment,  and  indicate  to  me  a  gold  or  silver  mine  I 
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would  begin  to  dig  away  even  before  his  bacVc  were  turned,-— 
and  I  would  consider  myself  as  under  protection  of  a  much 
Greater  than  he,  while  I  made  a  good  use  of  the  wealth  he 
pointed  out  to  me." 

To  this  the  elder  brother  replied,  that  wealth  ill  won  was 
seldom  well  spent ;  while  Martin  presumptuously  declared,  that 
the  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Harz  would  not  make 
the  slightest  alteration  on  his  habits,  morals,  or  character. 

His  brother  entreated  Martin  to  talk  less  wildly  upon  the 
subject,  and  with  some  dii&culty  contrived  to  withdraw  his 
attention,  by  calling  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  approaching 
boar-chase.  This  Ulk  brought  them  to  their  hut,  a  wretched 
wigwam,  situated  upon  one  side  of  a  wild,  narrow,  and  romantic 
dell,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Brockenberg.  They  released  their 
sister  from  attending  upon  the  operation  of  charring  the  wood, 
which  requires  constant  atte  uion,  and  divided  among  themselves 
the  duty  of  watching  it  by  night,  according  to  their  custom,  one 
always  waking,  while  his  brothers  slept. 

Max  Waldeck,  the  eldest,  watched  during  the  first  two  hours 
of  the  night,  and  was  considerably  alarmed  by  observing,  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen,  or  valley,  a  huge  fire  surrounded 
by  some  figures  that  appeared  to  wheel  around  it  with  antic 
gestures.  Max  at  first  bethought  him  of  calling  up  his  brothers ; 
but  recollecting  the  daring  character  of  the  youngest,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  wake  the  elder  without  also  disturbing  Martin 
— conceiving  also  what  he  saw  to  be  an  illusion  of  the  demon, 
sent  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  venturous  expressions  used 
by  Martin  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  thought  it  best  to 
betake  himself  of  the  saf^uard  of  such  prayers  as  he  could 
murmur  over,  and  to  watch  in  great  terror  and  annoyance  this 
strange  and  alarming  apparidon.  After  blazing  for  some  time, 
the  fire  faded  gradually  away  into  darkness,  and  the  rest  of 
Max's  watch  was  only  disturbed  by  the  remembrance  of  its 
terrors. 

George  now  occupied  the  place  of  Max,  who  had  retired  to 
rest.  The  phenomenon  of  a  huge  blazing  fire,  upon  the  opposite 
back  of  the  glen,  again  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
watchman.  It  was  surrounded  as  before  by  figures,  which,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  opaque  forms,  being  between  the  spectator 
and  the  red  glaring  light,  moved  and  fluctuated  around  it  as  if 
engaged  in  some  mystical  ceremony.  George,  though  equally 
cautious,  was  of  a  bolder  character  than  his  elder  brother.  He 
resolved  to  examine  more  nearly  the  object  of  his  wonder  ^  and, 
accordingly,  after  crossing  the  rivulet  which  divided  the  gleOi 
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he  climbed  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  approached  within  an 
arrow's  Hight  of  the  fire,  which  blazed  apparently  with  the  same 
fury  as  when  he  first  witnessed  it 

The  appearance  of  the  assistants  who  surrounded  it  resembled 
those  phantoms  which  are  seen  in  a  troubled  dream,  and  at 
once  conhrmed  the  idea  he  had  entertained  from  the  first,  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  human  world.  Amongst  these 
strange  unearthly  forms,  George  Waldeck  distinguished  that  of 
a  giant  overgrown  with  hair,  holding  an  uprooted  fir  in  his  hand, 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  stir  the  blazing  fire, 
and  having  no  other  clothing  than  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  around 
his  forehead  and  loins.  George's  heart  sunk  within  him  at 
recognizing  the  well-known  apparition  of  the  Harz  demon,  as 
he  had  been  often  described  to  him  by  the  ancient  shepherds 
and  huntsmen  who  had  seen  his  form  traversing  the  mountains. 
He  turned,  and  was  about  to  fly ;  but  upon  second  thoughts, 
blaming  his  own  cowardice,  he  recited  mentally  the  verse  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  All  good  angels,  praise  the  Lord  1 "  which  is  in  that 
country  supposed  powerful  as  an  exorcism,  and  turned  himself 
once  more  towards  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  fire.  But 
it  was  no  longer  visible. 

The  pale  moon  alone  enlightened  the  side  of  the  valley ;  and 
when  George,  with  trembling  steps,  a  moist  brow,  and  hair 
bristling  upright  under  his  collier's  cap,  came  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  fire  had  been  so  lately  visible,  marked  as  it  was  by  a 
scathed  oak-tree,  there  appeared  not  on  the  heath  the  slightest 
vestiges  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  moss  and  wild  flowers  were 
unscorched,  and  the  branches  of  the  oak-tree,  which  had  so 
lately  appeared  enveloped  in  wreaths  of  flame  and  smoke,  were 
moist  with  the  dews  of  midnight. 

George  returned  to  his  hut  with  trembling  steps,  and,  arguine^ 
like  his  elder  brother,  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  what  he  had 
seen,  lest  he  should  awake  in  Martin  diat  daring  curiosity  which 
he  almost  deemed  to  be  allied  with  impiety. 

It  was  now  Martin's  turn  to  watch.  The  household  cock 
had  given  his  first  summons,  and  the  night  was  well-nigh  spent. 
Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  wood 
was  deposited  in  order  to  its  being  coked  or  charred^  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  fire  had  not  been  sufficiently  main- 
tained ;  for  in  his  excursion  and  its  consequences,  George  had 
forgot  the  principal  object  of  his  watch.  Martin's  first  thought 
was  to  call  up  the  slumberers;  but  observing  that  both  his 
brothers  slept  unwontedly  deep  and  heavily,  he  lespected  their 
repose,  and  himself  to  supply  the  furnace  with  fuel  without 
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itqUring  their  aid.  What  he  heaped  upon  it  was  apparently 
damp  and  unfit  for  the  purpose,  for  the  fire  seemed  rather  to 
decay  than  revive.  Martin  next  went  to  collect  some  boughs 
from  a  stack  which  had  been  carefully  cut  and  dried  for  this 
purpose ;  but,  when  he  returned,  he  found  the  fire  totally  extin- 
guished. This  was  a  serious  evil,  and  threatened  them  with  loss 
of  their  trade  for  more  than  one  day.  The  vexed  and  mortified 
watchman  set  about  to  strike  a  light  in  order  to  rekindle  the  fire ; 
but  the  tinder  was  moist,  and  bis  labor  proved  in  this  respect 
also  ineffectual.  He  was  now  about  to  call  up  his  brothers, 
for  circumstances  seemed  to  be  pressing,  when  flashes  of  light 
glimmered  not  onlv  through  the  window,  but  through  every 
crevice  of  the  rudely  built  hut,  and  summoned  him  to  behold 
the  same  apparition  which  had  t>efore  alarmed  the  successive 
watches  of  his  brethren.  His  first  idea  was,  that  the  Muhller* 
haussers,  their  rivals  in  trade,  and  with  whom  they  had  had 
many  quarrels,  might  have  encroached  upon  their  bounds  for 
the  purpose  of  pirating  their  wood  ;  and  he  resolved  to  awake 
his  brothers,  and  be  revenged  on  them  for  their  audacity.  But 
a  short  reflection  and  observation  on  the  gestures  and  manner 
of  those  who  seemed  to  '*  work  in  the  fire, "  induced  him  to 
dismiss  this  belief,  and  although  rather  skeptical  in  such 
inatters,  to  conclude  that  what  he  saw  was  a  supernatural 
phenomenon.  '^  But  be  they  men  or  fiends,"  said  the  undaunted 
forester,  "that  busy  themselves  yonder  with  such  fantastical 
rites  and  gestures,  I  will  go  and  demand  a  light  to  rekindle  our 
furnace."  He  relinquished  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  awak- 
ing his  brethren.  There  was  a  belief  that  such  adventures  as 
he  was  about  to  undertake  were  accessible  only  to  one  person 
at  a  time ;  he  feared  also  that  his  brothers,  in  their  scrupulous 
timidity,  might  interfere  to  prevent  his  pursuing  the  investiga- 
tion he  had  resolved  to  commence  ,  and,  therefore,  snatching 
his  boar-spear  from  the  wall,  the  undaunted  Martia  Waldeck 
set  forth  on  the  adventure  alone. 

With  the  same  success  as  hb  brother  George,  but  with 
courage  far  superior,  Martin  crossed  the  brook,  ascended  the 
hill,  and  approached  so  near  the  ghostly  assembly,  that  he 
could  recognize,  in  the  presiding  figure,  the  attributes  of  the 
Harz  demon.  A  cold  shuddering  assailed  him  for  the  first 
time  in  bis  life  ;  but  the  recollection  that  he  had  at  a  distance 
dared  and  even  courted  the  intercourse  which  was  now  about 
to  take  place,  confirmed  his  staggering  courage;  and  pride 
supplying  what  be  wanted  in  resolution,  be  advanced  with 
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tolerable  firmness  towards  the  fire,  the  figures  which  sarrounded 
it  appearing  still  more  wild,  fantastical,  and  supernatural,  the 
more  near  he  approached  to  the  assembly.  He  was  received 
with  a  loud  shout  of  discordant  and  unnatural  laughter,  which, 
to  his  stunned  ears,  seemed  more  alarming  than  a  combination 
of  the  most  dismal  and  melancholy  sounds  that  could  be 
imagined.  ^  Who  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  giant,  compressing  his 
savage  and  exaggerated  features  into  a  sort  of  forced  gravity, 
while  they  were  occasionally  agitated  by  the  convulsion  of  the 
laughter  which  he  seemed  to  suppress. 

''  Martin  Waldeck,  the  forester/'  answered  the  hardy  )routh ; 
— **  and  who  are  you  ? " 

*'  The  King  of  the  Waste  and  of  the  Mine,''  answered  the 
spectre  y^^  and  why  hast  thou  dared  to  encroach  on  my 
mysteries  ? " 

"  I  came  in  search  of  light  to  rekindle  my  fire,"  answered 
Martin,  hardily,  and  then  resolutely  asked  in  his  turn,  ^  What 
mysteries  are  those  that  you  celebrate  here  ? " 

"We  celebrate,"  answered  the  complaisant  demon,  **the 
wedding  of  Hermes  with  the  Black  Dragon — But  take  thy  fire 
that  thou  earnest  to  seek,  andb^one  1  no  mortal  may  look  upon 
us  and  live." 

The  peasant  struck  his  spear-point  into  a  large  piece  of 
blazing  wood,  which  he  heaved  up  with  some  difficulty,  and 
then  turned  round  to  regain  his  hut,  the  shouts  of  laughter  being 
renewed  behind  him  with  treble  violence,  and  ringing  far  down 
the  narrow  valley.  When  Martin  returned  to  the  hut,  his  first 
care,  however  much  astonished  with  what  he  had  seen,  was  to 
dispose  the  kindled  coal  among  the  fuel  so  as  might  best  light 
the  fire  of  his  furnace ;  but  after  many  efforts,  and  all  exertions 
of  bellows  and  fire*prong,  the  coal  he  had  brought  from  the 
demon's  fire  became  totally  extinct,  without  kindling  any  of  the 
others.  He  turned  about,  and  observed  the  fire  still  blazing 
on  the  hill,  although  those  who  had  been  busied  around  it  had 
disappeared.  As  he  conceived  the  spectre  had  been  jesting 
with  him,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  hardihood  of  his  temper, 
and,  determining  to  see  the  adventure  to  an  end,  resumed  the 
road  to  the  fire,  from  which,  unopposed  by  the  demon,  he  brought 
off  in  the  same  manner  a  blazing  piece  of  charcoal,  but  still 
without  being  able  to  succeed  in  lighting  his  fire.  Impunity 
having  increased  his  rashness,  he  resolved  upon  a  third  experi- 
ment, and  was  as  successful  as  before  in  reaching  the  fire  ;  but 
when  he  had  again  appropriated  a  piece  of  burning  coal,  and 
had  turned  to  aepart,  he  heard  the  harsh  and  supernatural  voice 
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which  had  before  accosted  him,  pronounce  these  words,  "  Dare 
not  return  hither  a  fourth  time  I  " 

The  attempt  to  kindle  the  fire  with  this  last  coal  having 
proved  as  ineffectual  as  on  the  former  occasions,  Martin  relin- 
quished the  hopeless  attempt,  and  flung  himself  on  his  bed  of 
leaves,  resolving  to  delay  till  the  next  morning  the  communica* 
tion  of  his  supernatural  adventure  to  his  brothers.  He  was 
awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep  into  which  he  had  sunk,  from 
fatigue  of  body  and  agitation  of  mind,  by  loud  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  joy.  His  brothers,  astonished  at  finding  the  fire 
extinguished  when  they  awoke,  had  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
fuel  in  order  to  renew  it,  when  they  found  in  the  ashes  three 
huge  metallic  masses,  which  their  skill  (for  most  of  the  peasants 
in  the  Harz  are  practical  mineralogists)  immediately  ascertained 
to  be  pure  gold. 

It  was  some  damp  upon  their  joyful  congratulations  when 
they  learned  from  Martin  the  mode  in  which  he  had  obtained 
this  treasure,  to  which  their  own  experience  of  the  nocturnal 
vision  induced  them  to  give  full  credit.  But  they  were  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  sharing  in  their  brother's  wealth. 
Taking  now  upon  him  as  head  of  the  house,  Martin  Waldeck 
bought  lands  and  foreste,  built  a  castle,  obtained  a  patent  of 
nobility,  and,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  ancient  aristoc- 
racy of  the  neighborhood,  was  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  man  of  family.  His  courage  in  public  war,  as  well  as  in 
private  feuds,  together  with  the  number  of  retainers  whom  he 
kept  in  pay,  sustained  him  for  some  time  against  the  odium 
which  was  excited  by  his  sudden  elevation,  and  the  arrogance 
of  his  pretensions. 

And  now  it  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Martin  Waldeck,  as 
it  has  been  in  that  of  many  otherk,  how  little  mortals  can  fore- 
see the  effect  of  sudden  prosperity  on  their  own  disposition. 
The  evil  propensities  in  his  nature,  which  poverty  had  checked 
and  repressed,  ripened  and  bore  their  unhallowed  fruit  under 
the  influence  of  temptation  and  the  means  of  indulgence.  As 
Deep  calls  unto  Deep,  one  bad  passion  awakened  another ; — 
the  fiend  of  avarice  invoked  that  of  pride,  and  pride  was  to  be 
supported  by  cruelty  and  oppression.  Waldeck's  character, 
always  bold  and  daring,  but  rendered  harsh  and  assuming  by 
prosperity,  soon  made  him  odious,  not  to  the  nobles  only,  but 
likewise  to  the  lower  ranks,  who  saw,  with  double  dislike,  the 
oppressive  rights  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  empire  so  re- 
morselessly exercised  by  one  who  had  risen  from  the  very  dregs 
of  the  people.    His  adventure,  although  carefully  conceal^' 
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b^n  likewise  to  be  whispered  abroad,  and  the  clergy  alreiidy 
stigmatized  as  a  wizard  and  accomplice  of  fiends,  the  wretch, 
who,  having  acquired  so  huge  a  treasure  in  so  strange  a  manner, 
had  not  sought  to  sanctify  it  by  dedicating  a  considerable  por- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  church.  Surroundeid  by  enemies,  public 
and  private,  tormented  by  a  thousand  feuds,  and  threatened  by 
the  church  with  excommunication,  Martin  Waldeck,  or,  as  we 
must  now  call  him,  the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  often  regretted 
bitterly  the  labors  and  s]x>rts  of  his  unenvied  poverty.  But  his 
courage  failed  him  not  under  all  these  diflSculties,  and  seemed 
rather  to  augment  in  proportion  to  the  danger  which  darkened 
around  him,  until  an  accident  precipitated  his  fall. 

A  proclamation  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  had 
invited  to  a  solemn  tournament  all  German  nobles  of  free 
and  honorable  descent ;  and  Martin  Waldeck,  splendidly  armed^ 
accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  and  a  gallantly  equipped 
retinue,  had  the  arrogance  to  appear  among  the  chivalry 
of  the  province,  and  demand  permission  to  enter  the  lists. 
This  was  considered  as  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  pre- 
sumption. A  thousand  voices  exclaimed,  '*  We  will  have  no 
cinder-sifter  mingle  in  our  eames  of  chivalry."  Irritated  to 
frenzy,  Martin  drew  his  sword  and  hewed  down  the  herald,  who. 
In  compliance  with  the  general  outcry,  opposed  his  entry  into 
the  lists.  An  hundred  swords  were  unsheathed  to  avenge  what 
was  in  those  days  regarded  as  a  crime  only  inferior  to  sacrilege 
or  regicide.  Waldeck,  after  defending  himself  like  a  lion,  was 
seized,  tried  on  the  spot  by  the  judges  of  the  lists,  and  con- 
demned, as  the  appropriate  punishment  for  breaking  the  peace 
of  his  sovereign,  and  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  herald- 
at-arms,  to  have  his  right  hand  struck  from  bis  body,  to  be  ig- 
nominiously  deprived  of  the  honor  of  nobility,  of  which  he  was 
unworthy,  ^nd  to  be  expelled  from  the  city.  When  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  arms,  and  sustained  the  mutilation  imposed  by 
this  severe  sentence,  the  unhappy  victim  of  ambition  was  aban- 
doned to  the  rabble,  who  followed  him  with  threats  and  outcries 
levelled  alternately  against  the  necromancer  and  oppressor, 
which  at  length  ended  in  violence.  His  brothers  (for  his  reti- 
nue were  fled  and  dispersed)  at  length  succeeded  in  rescuing 
him  from  the  bands  of  the  populace,  when,  satiated  with  cruelty, 
they  had  left  him  half  dead  through  loss  of  blood,  and  through 
the  outrages  he  had  sustained.  They  were  not  permitted,  such 
was  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  to  make  use  of  any 
other  means  of  removing  him,  excepting  such  a  collier's  cart  as 
they  had  themselves  formerly  used,  in  which  they  deposited  their 
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brother  on  a  truss  of  straw,  scarcely  expecting  to  reach  any 
place  of  shelter  ere  death  should  release  him  from  his  misery. 

When  the  Waldecks,  joume)ring  in  this  miserable  manner^ 
had  approached  the  verge  of  their  native  country,  in  a  hollow 
way,  between  two  mountains,  they  perceived  a  figure  advancing 
towards  them,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  an  aged  man 
But  as' he  approached,  his  limbs  and  stature  increased,  the  cloak 
fell  from  his  shoulders,  his  pilgrim's  staff  was  changed  into  an 
uprooted  pine-tree,  and  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Harz  demon 
passed  before  them  in  his  terrors.  When  he  came  opposite  to 
the  ^art  which  contained  the  miserable  Waldeck,  his  huge  feat« 
ures  dilated  into  a  grin  of  unutterable  contempt  and  malignity 
as  he  asked  the  sufferer,  "  How  like  you  the  fire  MV  coals  have 
kindled  ? "  The  power  of  emotion,  which  terror  suspended  in 
his  two  brothers,  seemed  to  be  restored  to  Martin  by  the  energy 
of  his  courage.  He  raised  himself  on  the  cart,  bent  his  brows, 
and,  clenching  hb  fist,  shook  it  at  the  spectre  with  a  ghastly 
look  of  hate  and  detiance.  The  goblin  vanished  with  his  usual 
tremendous  and  explosive  laugh,  and  left  Waldeck  exhausted 
with  this  effort  of  expiring  nature. 

The  terrified  brethren  turned  their  vehicle  toward  the  towers 
of  a  convent,  which  arose  in  a  wood  of  pine-trees  beside  the 
load.  They  were  charitably  received  by  a  bare-footed  and  long- 
bearded  capuchin,  and  Martin  survived  only  to  complete  tho 
first  confession  he  had  made  since  the  day  of  his  sudden  pros- 
perity, and  to  receive  absolution  from  the  very  priest  whom, 
precisely  on  that  day  three  years,  he  had  assisted  to  pelt  out  of 
the  hamlet  of  Morgenbrodt  The  three  years  of  precarious 
prosperity  were  supposed  to  have  a  mysterious  correspondence 
with  the  number  of  his  visits  to  the  spectral  tire  upon  the  hill. 

The  body  of  Martin  Waldeck  was  interred  in  the  convent 
where  he  expired,  in  which  his  brothers,  having  assumed  the 
habit  of  the  order,  lived  and  died  in  the  performance  of  acts 
of  charity  and  devotion.  His  lands,  to  which  no  one  asserted 
any  claim,  lay  waste  until  they  were  reassumed  by  the  emperor 
as  a  lapsed  fief,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  Waldeck  had 
called  by  his  own  name,  are  still  shunned  by  the  miner  and 
forester  as  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  Thus  were  the  miseries 
attendant  upon  wealth,  hastily  attained  and  ill-employed,  exem- 
plified in  the  fortunes  of  Martin  Waldeck. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

Here  has  been  such  a  ttonny  encounter 
Betwixt  my  cousin  Captain,  and  this  toi<fier« 
About  I  know  not  what! --nothing,  indeed,; 
Competitions,  degrees  and  comiorativet 

OfaoldMnhipl 

A  Faikb  Qjabrbu.. 

The  attentive  audience  gave  the  fair  transcriber  of  the  fore- 
going legend  the  thanks  which  polit<^ness  required,  Oldbuck 
alone  curled  up  his  nose,  and  observed,  that  Miss  Wardour*s 
skill  was  something  like  that  of  the  alchemist's,  for  she  had  con- 
trived to  extract  a  sound  and  valuable  moral  out  of  a  very 
trumpery  and  ridiculous  legend.  '*  It  is  the  fashion,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand,  to  admire  those  extravagant  fictions — for 
me, 

-I  bcaf  an  English  heart. 


Unused  at  ghosts  and  rattling  bones  to  start** 

"  Under  your  favor,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,**  said  the  Ger- 
man, "  Miss  Wardour  has  turned  de  story,  as  she  does  every 
thing  as  she  touches,  very  pretty  indeed ;  but  all  the  history 
of  de  Harz  goblin,  and  how  he  walks  among  de  desolate  rooun* 
tains  wid  a  great  fir-tree  for  his  walking  cane,  and  wid  de  great 
green  bush  around  his  head  and  his  waist — ^that  is  as  true  as  I 
am  an  honest  man." 

"  There  is  no  disputing  any  proposition  so  well  guaranteed,** 
answered  the  Antiquary,  dtyly.  But  at  this  moment  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger  cut  short  the  conversation. 

The  new  comer  was  a  handsome  young  man,  about  five-and- 
twenty,  in  a  military  undress,  and  bearing,  in  his  look  and 
manner,  a  good  deal  of  the  martial  profession — nay,  perhaps  a 
fittle  more  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of 
perfect  good-breeding,  in  whom  no  professional  habit  ought  to 
predominate.  He  was  at  once  greeted  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  company.  *'  My  dear  Hector  J "  said  Miss  M*Intyre,  as 
she  rose  to  take  his  hand 

*'  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  whence  comest  thou  ?"  said  the  An- 
tiquary. 

"  From  Fife,  my  liege,"  answered  the  young  soldier,  and 
continued,  when  he  had  politely  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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«Bd  particularly  Sir  Arthur  and  hb  daughter—''  I  learned  from 
one  of  the  servants,  as  I  rode  towards  Monkbams  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  VOU9  that  I  should  find  the  present  company  in  this 
place,  ana  I  willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  so  many  of  my  friends  at  once." 

"  And  to  a  new  one  also,  my  trusty  Trojan,"  said  01dbuck« 
"  Mr.  Lovel,  this  is  my  nephew.  Captain  M*lntyre — Hector,  I 
recommend  Mr.  Lovel  to  your  acquaintance." 

The  young  soldier  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  Lovel,  and  paid 
his  compliment  with  more  reserve  than  cordiality ;  and  as  our 
acquaintance  thought  his  coldness  almost  supercilious,  he  was 
equally  frigid  and  haughty  in  making  the  necessary  return  to 
it ;  and  thus  a  prejudice  seemed  to  arise  between  them  at  the 
very  commencement  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  observations  which  Lovel  made  during  the  remainder 
of  this  pleasure  party  did  not  tend  to  reconcile  him  with  this 
addition  to  their  society.  Captain  M'Intyre,  with  the  gallantry 
to  be  expected  itom  his  age  and  profession,  attached  himself  to 
the  service  of  Miss  Wardour,  and  offered  her,  on  every  possible 
opportunity,  those  marks  of  attention  which  Lovel  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  rendered,  and  was  only  deterred  from 
offering  by  the  fear  of  her  displeasure.  With  forlorn  dejection 
at  one  moment,  and  with  irritated  susceptibility  at  another,  he 
saw  this  handsome  young  soldier  assume  and  exercise  all  the 
privileges  of  a  cavaliere  set^mte.  He  handed  Miss  Wardour's 
gloves,  he  assisted  her  in  putting  on  her  shawl,  he  attached 
himself  to  her  in  the  walks,  had  a  hand  ready  to  remove  every 
impediment  in  her  path,  and  an  arm  to  support  her  where  it 
was  rugged  or  difficult ;  his  conversation  was  addressed  chiefly 
to  her,  and,  where  circumstances  permitted,  it  was  exclusively 
so.  All  this,  Lovel  well  knew,  might  be  only  that  sort  of  ego- 
tistical gallantry  which  induces  some  young  men  of  the  present 
day  to  give  themselves  the  air  of  engrossing  the  attention  of 
the  prettiest  woman  in  company,  as  if  the  others  were  unworthy 
of  their  notice.  But  he  thought  he  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
Captain  M'Intyre  something  of  marked  and  peculiar  tenderness, 
which  was  calculated  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  a  lover.  Miss 
Wardour  also  received  his  attentions ;  and  although  his  candor 
allowed  they  were  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  repelled  with- 
out some  strain  of  affectation,  yet  it  galled  him  to  the  heart  to 
witness  that  she  did  so. 

The  heart-burning  which  these  reflections  occasioned  proved 
very  indifferent  seasoning  to  the  dry  antiquarian  discussions 
with  which  Oldbuck,  who  continued  to  demand  his  particular 
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attention^  was  unremittingly  persecuting  him ;  and  be  ondet* 
went,  with  fits  of  impatience  that  amounted  almost  to  loathings 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  monastic  architecture,  in  all  its  stylesi 
from  the  massive  Saxon  to  the  florid  Gothic,  and  from  that  to 
the  mixed  and  composite  architecture  of  James  the  First's  time, 
when,  according  to  Oldbuck,  all  orders  were  confounded,  and 
columns  of  various  descriptions  arose  side  by  side,  or  were  piled 
above  each  other,  as  if  symmetry  had  been  forgotten,  and  the 
elemental  principles  of  art  resolved  into  their  primitive  confu- 
sion. *'  What  can  be  more  cutting  to  the  heart  than  tbe  sight 
of  evils,"  said  Oldbuck,  in  rapturous  enthusiasm,  ^'  which  we  are 
compelled  to  behold,  while  we  do  not  possess  the  power  of  rem- 
edying them  ? "  Lovel  answered  by  an  involuntary  groan.  '*  I 
see,  my  dear  young  friend,  and  most  congenial  spirit,  that  you 
feel  these  enormities  almost  as  much  as  I  do.  Ha\'e  you  ever 
approached  them,  or  met  them,  without  longing  to  tear,  to  de- 
face, what  is  so  dishonorable  ? " 

**  Dishonorable  I "  echoed  Lovel — "  in  idiat  respect  dishon- 
orable ? " 

''  I  mean,  disgraceful  to  the  arts." 

"Where?  how?" 

"  Upon  the  portico,  for  example,  of  the  schools  of  Oxford^ 
where,  at  immense  expense,  the  Daxi>arous,  fantastic,  and  igno- 
rant architect  has  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  five  orders  of 
architecture  on  the  front  of  one  building." 

fiy  such  attacks  as  these,  Oldbuck,  unconscious  of  the  tor- 
ture he  was  giving,  compelled  Lovel  to  give  him  a  share  of  his 
attention, — as  a  skilful  angler,  l^  means  of  his  line,  maintains 
an  influence  over  the  most  frantic  movements  of  his  agonized 

prey. 

They  were  now  on  their  return  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
left  the  carriages ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  often,  in  the 
course  of  that  short  walk,  Lovel,  exhausted  by  the  unceasing 
prosing  of  his  worthy  companion,  mentally  bestowed  on  the 
devil,  or  anyone  else  that  would  have  rid  him  of  hearing  more 
of  them,  all  the  orders  and  disorders  of  architecture  which  had 
been  invented  or  combined  from  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  downwards.  A  slight  incident  occurred,  however,  which 
sprinkled  a  little  patience  on  the  heat  of  his  distemperature. 

Miss  Wardour,  and  her  self-elected  knight  companion,  rather 
preceded  the  others  in  the  narrow  path,  when  the  young  ladyi 
apparently  became  desirous  to  unite  herself  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and,  to  break  off  her  tete-a-tete  with  the  young  officer, 
teirly  made  a  pause  until  Mr.  Oldbuck  came  up.    "I  wished 
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to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  concerning  the  date  of 
these  interesting  ruins." 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Miss  Wardour's  savoirfaire^ 
to  suppose  she  was  not  aware  that  such  a  question  would  lead 
to  an  answer  of  no  limited  length.  The  Antiquary,  starting 
like  a  war-horse  at  the  trumpet  sound,  plunged  at  once  into  the 
various  arguments  for  and  against  the  date  of  1273,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  priory  of  St»  Ruth  by  a  late  publication  on 
Scottish  architectural  antiquities.  He  raked  up  the  names  of 
all  the  priors  who  had  ruled  the  institution,  of  the  nobles  who 
had  bestowed  lands  upon  it,  and  of  the  monarchs  who  had  slept 
their  last  sleep  among  its  roofless  courts.  As  a  train  which 
takes  fire  is  sure  to  light  another,  if  there  be  such  in  the  vicinity, 
the  Baronet,  catching  at  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors  which 
occurred  in  Oldbuck^s  disquisition,  entered  upon  an  account  of 
his  wars,  his  conquests,  and  his  trophies ;  and  worthy  Dr. 
Blattergowl  was  induced,  from  the  mention  of  a  grant  of  lands, 
CUM  decimis  itulusis  tarn  vicariis  quam  garbalibus^  et  nunquam  an- 
teh  separatism  to  enter  into  a  long  explanation  concerning  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  Teind  Court  in  the  consideration  of 
such  a  clause,  which  had  occurred  in  a  process  for  localling  his 
last  augmentation  of  stipend.  The  orators,  like  three  racers, 
each  pressed  forward  to  the  goal,  without  much  regarding  how 
each  crossed  and  jostled  his  competitors.  Mr.  Oldbuck  har^ 
angued,  the  Baronet  declaimed,  Mr.  Blatterfi;owl  prosed  and  laid 
down  the  law,  while  the  Latin  forms  of  feudal  grants  were  min- 
gled with  the  jargon  of  blazonry,  and  the  yet  more  barbarous 
phraseology  ot  the  Teind  Court  of  Scotland.  "  He  was,"  ex- 
claimed Oldbuck,  speaking  of  the  Prior  Adhemar,  '*  indeed  an 
exemplary  prelate  ;  and,  from  his  strictness  of  morals,  rigid  ex- 
ecution of  penance,  joined  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  his 
mind,  and  the  infirmities  endured  by  his  great  age  and  ascetic 
habits " 

Here  he  chanced  to  cough,  and  Sir  Arthur  burst  in,  or  rather 
continued—"  was  called  popularly  Hell-in-Hamess ;  he  carried 
a  ^ield,  gules  with  a  sable  fess,  which  we  have  since  disused, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Vernoil,  in  France,  after  killing 
six  of  the  English  with  his  own " 

"  Decreet  of  certification,"  proceeded  the  clergyman,  in  that 
prolonged,  steady,  prosing  tone,  which,  however  overpowered  at 
first  by  the  vehemence  of  competition,  promised,  in  the  long 
run,  to  obtain  the  ascendency  in  this  strife  of  narrators  ;— 
"  Decreet  of  certification  having  gone  out,  and  parties  being 
held  as  confessed,  the  proof  seemed  to  be  held  as  concluded. 
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when  their  lawyer  moved  to  have  it  opened  up,  on  the  allegation 
that  they  had  witnesses  to  bring  forward,  that  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  ewes  to  lamb  on  the  teind-free  land ; 
which  was  a  mere  evasion,  for " 

But  here  the  Baronet  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  recovered 
their  wind,  and  continued  their  respective  harangues,  the  three 
strands  of  the  conversation,  to  speiak  the  language  of  a  rope- 
work,  were  again  twined  together  into  one  undistinguishable 
string  of  confusion. 

Yet,  howsoever  uninteresting  this  piebald  jargon  might  seem, 
it  was  obviously  Miss  Wardour's  purpose  to  give  it  her  attention, 
in  preference  to  yielding  Captain  M*Intyre  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  private  conversation.  So  that,  after  waiting  for 
a  little  time  with  displeasure,  ill  concealed  by  his  haughty 
features,  he  left  her  to  enioy  her  bad  taste,  and  taking  his 
sister  by  the  arm,  detained  tier  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

"  So  I  find,  Mary,  that  your  neighbor  has  neither  becoQie 
more  livelv  nor  less  learned  during  my  absence." 

^We  lacked  your  patience  and  wisdom  to  instruct  us, 
Hector." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear  sister.  But  you  have  got  a  wiser,  i£ 
not  so  lively  an  addition  to  your  society,  than  your  unworthy 
brother — Pray,  who  is  this  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  our  old  uncle  has 
at  once  placed  so  high  in  his  cood  g^races  ? — he  does  not  use  to 
be  so  accessible  to  strangers." 

"  Mr.  Lovel,  Hector,  is  a  very  gentleman-like  young  man." 

"  Ay, — that  is  to  say,  he  bows  when  he  comes  into  a  room, 
and  wears  a  coat  that  is  whole  at  the  elbows." 

"  No,  brother ;  it  says  a  great  deal  more.  It  says  that  his 
manners  and  discourse  express  the  feelings  and  education  of  the 
higher  class." 

"  But  I  desire  to  know  what  is  his  birth  and  his  rank  in 
society,  and  what  is  his  title  to  be  in  the  circle  in  which  I  find 
him  domesticated  ? " 

"  If  you  mean,  how  he  comes  to  visit  at  Monkbams,  you  must 
ask  my  uncle,  who  will  probably  reply  that  he  invites  to  his 
own  house  such  company  as  he  pleases  ;  and  if  you  mean  to 
ask  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  know  that  Mr.  Lovel  rendered  Miss 
Wardour  and  him  a  service  of  the  most  important  kind." 

"  What !  that  romantic  story  is  true,  then  ? — And  pray,  does 
the  valorous  knight  aspire,  as  is  befitting  on  such  occasions,  to 
the  hand  of  the  young  lady  whom  he  redeemed  from  peril  ?  It 
is  quite  in  the  rule  of  romance,  I  am  aware ;  and  I  did  think 
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that  she  was  uncommonly  dry  to  me  as  we  walked  together,  and 
seemed  from  time  to  time  as  if  she  watched  whether  she  was 
not  giving  offence  to  her  gallant  cavalier." 

"  Dear  Hector,"  said  his  sister,  '*  if  you  really  continue  to 
nourish  any  affection  for  Miss  Wardour " 

"  If,  Mary  ? — ^what  an  j^was  there  ! " 

" 1  own  I  consider  your  perseverance  as  hopeless." 

"  And  why  hopeless,  my  sage  sister  ? "  asked  Captain  M*In- 
tyre  :  "Miss  Wardor,  in  the  state  of  her  father's  affairs,  cannot 
pretend  to  much  fortune , — and,  as  to  family,  I  trust  that  of 
M'Int3rre  is  not  inferior." 

•*  But,  Hector,"  continued  his  sister, "  Sir  Arthur  always  con- 
siders us  as  members  of  the  Monkbarns  family." 

**  Sir  Arthur  m»y  consider  what  he  pleases,"  answered  the 
Highlander  scornfully;  "but  anyone  with  common  sense  will 
consider  that  the  wife  takes  rank  from  the  husband,  and  that 
my  father's  pedigree  of  fifteen  unblemished  descents  must  have 
ennobled  my  mother,  if  her  veins  had  been  filled  with  printer's 
ink." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Hector,"  replied  his  anxious  sister,  "  take 
care  of  yourself  1  a  single  expression  of  that  kind,  repeated  to 
my  uncle  by  an  indiscreet  or  interested  eavesdropper,  would 
lose  you  his  favor  forever,  and  destroy  all  chance  of  your  succeed- 
ing to  his  estate." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  heedless  young  man  ;  "  I  am  one 
of  a  profession  which  the  world  has  never  been  able  to  do  with- 
out, and  will  far  less  endure  to  want  for  half  a  century  to  come  ; 
and  my  good  old  uncle  may  tack  his  good  estate  and  his  plebeian 
name  to  your  apron-string  if  he  pleases,  Mary,  and  you  may 
wed  this  new  favorite  of  his  if  you  please,  and  you  may  both  of 
you  live  quiet,  peaceable,  well-regulated  lives,  if  it  pleases 
Heaven.  My  part  is  taken — I'll  fawn  on  no  man  for  an  in- 
heritance which  should  be  mine  by  birth." 

Miss  M'Intyre  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  en- 
treated him  to  suppress  his  vehemence.  "Who,"  she  said,, 
"  injures  or  seeks  to  injure  you,  but  your  own  hasty  temper  ?— 
what  dangers  are  you  def3ring,  but  those  you  have  yourself  con- 
jured up  ? — Our  uncle  has  hitherto  been  all  that  is  kind  and 
paternal  in  his  conduct  to  us,  and  why  should  you  suppose  he 
will  in  future  be  otherwise  than  what  he  has  ever  been,  since 
we  were  left  as  orphans  to  his  care  ? " 

"  He  is  an  excellent  old  gentleman,  I  must  own,"  replied 
M'Intyre,  "and  I  am  enraged  at  myself  when  I  chance  to 
offend  him ;  but  then  his  eternal  harangues  upon  topics  not 
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worth  the  spark  of  a  flint — ^his  investigations  about  invalided 
pots  and  pans  and  tobacco-stoppers  past  service — all  these  things 
put  me  out  of  patience.  I  have  something  of  Hotspur  in  me^ 
sister,  I  must  confess." 

"  Too  much,  too  much,  my  dear  brother  I  Into  how  many 
risks,  and,  forgive  me  for  saying,  some  of  them  little  creditable, 
has  this  absolute  and  violent  temper  led  you  I  Dp  not  let  such 
clouds  darken  the  time  you  are  now  to  pass  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, but  let  our  old  benefactor  see  his  kinsman  as  he  is — 
generous,  kind^  and  lively,  without  being  rude,  headstrong,  and 
impetuous." 

**  Well,"  answered  Captain  M*Intyre,  "  I  am  schooled — good- 
manners  be  my  speed  I  I'll  do  the  civil  thing  by  your  new 
friend — I'll  have  some  talk  with  this  Mr.  Lovel." 

With  this  determination,  in  which  he  was  for  the  time  per- 
fectly sincere,  he  joined  the  party  who  were  walking  before  them. 
The  treble  disquisition  was  by  this  time  ended  ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  foreign  news,  and  the  political 
and  military  situation  of  the  country,  themes  upon  which  every 
man  thinks  himself  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  An  action  of 
the  preceding  year  having  come  upon  the  tapiSy  Lovel,  accident- 
ally mingling  in  the  conversation,  made  some  assertion  concern- 
ing it,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  Captain  M*Intyre  seemed  not  to 
be  convinced,  although  his  doubts  were  politely  expressed. 

"  You  must  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong  here,  Hector,"  said 
his  uncle,  '*  although  I  know  no  man  less  willing  to  give  up  aa 
argument ;  but  you  were  in  England  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Lovel 
was  probably  concerned  in  the  affair." 

'^  I  am  speaking  to  a  military  man,  then  ? "  said  M*Intyre ; 
"  may  I  inquire  to  what  regiment  Mr.  Lovel  belongs  ? " — Mr. 
Lovel  gave  him  the  number  of  the  regiment.  "It  happens 
strapgely  that  we  should  never  have  met  before,  Mr.  Lovel.  I 
know  your  regiment  very  well,  and  h^ve  served  along  with  them 
at  different  times." 

A  blush  crossed  Lovel's  countenance.  "  I  have  not  lately 
been  with  my  regiment,"  he  replied ;  "  I  served  the  last  cam- 
paign upon  the  staff  of  General  Sir ." 

"  Indeed  1  that  b  more  wonderful  than  the  other  circum- 
stance I — for  although  I  did  not  serve  with  General  Sir         ' 

^  yet  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  names  of  the 

officers  who  held  situations  in  his  family,  and  I  cannot  recollect 
that  of  Lovel." 

At  this  observation  Lovel  again  blushed  so  deeply  as  to  at' 
tract  the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  while  a  scornful  lau^ 
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seemed  to  indicate  Captain  M*Intyre's  triumph.  ••  There  is 
something  strange  in  this,"  said  Oldback  to  himself ;  *'  but  I 
will  not  readily  give  up  my  phoenix  of  post-chaise  companions- 
all  his  actions,  language,  and  bearing,  are  those  of  a  gentleman." 

Lovel  in  the  meanwhile  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
selecting  a  letter,  from  which  he  took  off  the  envelope,  he  handed 
it  to  M*Intyre.  **  You  know  the  General's  hand,  in  all  proba* 
bility — I  own  I  ought  not  to  show  these  exaggerated  expres- 
sions of  his  regard  and  esteem  for  me."  The  letter  contained 
a  very  handsome  compliment  from  the  officer  in  question  for 
some  military  service  lately  performed.  Captain  M'Intyre,  as 
he  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  could  not  deny  that  it  was  written . 
in  the  General's  hand,  but  dryly  observed,  as  he  returned  it, 
that  the  address  was  wanting.  '*  The  address,  Captain  M'In- 
tjH^,"  answered  Lovel,  in  the  same  tone,  "shall  be  at  your 
service  whenever  you  dioose  to  inquire  after  it." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  soldier. 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  '*  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?  Have  we  got  Hiren  here  ? — We'll  have  no  swagger- 
ing, youngsters.  Are  you  come  from  the  wars  abroad,  to  stir 
up  domestic  strife  in  our  peaceful  land  ?  Are  you  like  bull-dog 
puppies,  forsooth,  that  when  the  bull,  poor  fellow,  is  removed 
from  the  ring,  fall  to  brawl  among  themsdves,  woriv  each  other, 
and  bite  honest  folk's  shins  that  are  standing  by?  ' 

Si/  Arthur  trusted,  he  said,  the  young  gentlemen  would  not 
so  far  foiget  themselves  as  to  grow  warm  upon  such  a  trifling 
subject  as  the  back  of  a  letter. 

Both  the  disputants  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and,  with 
high  color  and  flashing  e]res,  protested  they  were  never  so  cool 
in  their  lives,  fiut  an  obvious  damp  was  cast  over  the  party ; 
— they  talked  in  future  too  much  by  the  rule  to  be  sociable, 
and  Lovel,  conceiving  himself  the  object  of  cold  and  suspicious 
looks  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  sensible  that  his  indi- 
rect replies  had  given  them  permission  to  entertain  strange 
opinions  respecting  htm,  made  a  gallant  determination  to  Sacri- 
fice the  pleasure  he  had  proposed  in  spending  the  day  at  Knock- 
winnock. 

He  affected,  therefore,  to  complain  of  a  violent  headache 
occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  which  he  had  not  been 
exposed  isince  his  illness,  and  made  a  formal  apology  to  Sir 
Arthur,  who,  listening  more  to  recent  suspicion  than  to  the 
gratitude  due  for  former  services,  did  not  press  him  to  keep  his 
engagement  more  than  good-breeding  exactly  demanded. 

When  Lovel  took  leave  of  the  ladies.  Miss  Wardour's  man- 
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nerseejied  more  anxious  than  he  had  hitherto  remarked  it 
She  indicated  by  a  glance  of  her  eye  towards  Captain  M4ntyre, 
perceptible  only  by  Lovel,  the  subject  of  her  alarm,  and  hoped^ 
m  a  voice  greatly  under  her  usual  tone,  it  was  not  a  less  pleasant 
engagement  which  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Lovel's 
company.  '*  No  engagement  had  intervened,"  he  assured  her  ; 
^  it  was  only  the  return  of  a  complaint  by  which  he  had  been 
for  some  time  occasionally  attacked." 

'*  The  best  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  prudence,  and  I— eveiy 
friend  of  Mr.  Lovel's  will  expect  him  to  employ  it." 

Lovel  bowed  low  and  colored  deeply,  and  Miss  Wardour, 
as  if  she  felt  that  she  had  said  too  much,  turned  and  got  into 
the  carriage.  Lovel  had  next  to  part  with  Oldbuck,  who,  during 
this  interval,  had,  with  Caxon's  assistance,  been  arrangii^  his 
disordered  periwig,  and  brushing  his  coat,  which  exhibited  some 
marks  of  the  rude  path  they  had  traversed.  *'  What,  man  !  " 
said  Oldbuck,  ^  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  on  account  of 
that  foolish  Hector's  indiscreet  curiosity  and  vehemence  ?  Why, 
he  is  a  thoughtless  boy — a  spoiled  child  from  the  time  he  was 
in  the  nurse's  arms-^he  threw  his  coral  and  bells  at  my  head 
for  refusing  him  a  bit  of  sugar ;  and  you  have  too  much  sense 
to  mind  such  a  shrewish  boy :  eequam  earvare  mitttem  is  the 
motto  of  our  friend  Horace.  I'll  school  Hector  by  and  by, 
and  put  it  all  to  rights*"  But  Lovel  persisted  in  his  design  of 
returning  to  Fairport. 

The  Antiquary  then  assumed  a  graver  tone. — •*  Take  heed, 
young  man,  to  your  present  feelings.  Your  life  has  been  given 
you  for  useful  and  valuable  purposes,  and  should  be  reserved  to 
illustrate  the  literature  of  your  country,  when  you  are  not  called 
upon  to  expose  it  in  her  defence,  or  in  the  rescue  of  the  innocent 
Private  war,  a  practice  unknown  to  the  civilized  ancients,  is,  of 
all  the  absurdities  introduced  by  the  Gothic  tribes,  the  most 
gross,  impious,  and  cruel.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  absurd 
quarrels,  and  I  will  show  you  the  treatbe  upon  the  duello, 
which  I  composed  when  the  town<lerk  and  provost  Muckle- 
whame  chose  to  assume  the  privileges  of  gentlemen,  and 
challenged  each  other.  I  thought  of  printing  my  Essay,  which 
is  signed  Padficatar ;  but  there  was  no  need,  as  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  town-council  of  the  borough." 

*'  But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  nothing  between 
Captain  M'Intyre  and  me  that  can  render  such  respectable 
interference  necessary." 

'*  See  it  be  so  ;  for  otherwise,  I  will  stand  second  to  both 
parties." 
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So  sa^ng,  the  old  gentleman  got  into  the  chaise,  close  to 
which  Miss  M'Intyre  had  detained  her  brother,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  the  owner  of  a  quarrelsome  dog  keeps  him  by  his 
side  to  prevent  his  fastening  upon  another.  But  Hector  con- 
trived to  give  her  precaution  the  slip,  for,  as  he  was  on  horse- 
back, he  lingered  behind  the  carriages  until  they  had  fairly 
turned  the  comer  in  the  road  to  Knockwinnock,  and  then, 
wheeling  his  horse's  head  round,  gave  him  the  spur  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

A  very  few  minutes  brought  him  up  with  Lovel,  who,  per« 
haps  anticipating  his  intention,  had  not  put  his  horse  beyond  a 
slow  walk,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  him  announced 
Captain  M'Intyre.  The  young  soldier,  his  natural  heat  of  tem- 
per exasperated  by  the  rapidity  of  motion,  reined  his  horse  up 
suddenly  and  violently  by  Lovel's  side,  and  touching  his  hat 
slightly,  inquired,  in  a  very  haughty  tone  of  voice,  "  What  am 
I  to  understand,  sir,  by  your  telling  me  that  your  address  was 
at  my  service  ? " 

"  Simply,  sir,"  replied  Lovel,  "  that  my  name  is  Lovel,  and 
that  my  residence  is,  for  the  present,  Fairport,  as  you  will  see 
by  this  card." 

'*  And  is  thb  all  the  information  you  are  dbposed  to  give 
me?" 

"  I  see  no  right  you  have  to  require  more." 

**  I  find  you,  sir,  in  company  with  my  sister,"  said  the  young 
soldier,  '^  and  I  have  a  right  to  know  who  is  admitted  into  Miss 
M*Intyre's  society." 

"  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  that  right,"  replied 
Lovel,  with  a  manner  as  haughty  as  that  of  the  young  soldier ; 
— "  you  find  me  in  society  who  are  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
information  on  my  affairs  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  corn^ 
municate,  and  you,  a  mere  stranger,  have  no  right  to  inquire 
further." 

*'  Mr.  Lovel,  if  you  served  as  you  say  you  have— ^" 

"  If  I "  interrupted  Lovel,—"  if  I  have  served  2a  I  say  \ 
have  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  such  is  my  expression — ^^you  have  so  served,  you 
must  know  that  you  owe  me  satisfaction  either  in  one  way  or 
other." 

"  If  that  be  your  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  give  it  to  you. 
Captain  M'Intyre,  in  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  generally 
used  among  gentlemen." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  rejoined  Hector,  and,  turning  his  horse 
found,  gsdloped  off  to  overtake  his  party. 
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His  absence  had  already  alarmed  them,  and  his  sister,  having 
stopped  the  carriage,  had  her  neck  stretched  out  of  the  window 
to  see  where  he  was. 

"  What  b  the  matter  with  you  now?"  said  the  Antiquarr, 
"riding  to  and  fro  as  your  neck  were  upon  the  wager — ^why  do 
you  not  keep  up  with  the  carriage  ? " 

"  I  forgot  my  glove,  sir,"  said  Hector. 

"  FoTj^ot  your  glove . — I  presume  you  meant  to  say  you  went 
to  throw  It  down — But  I  will  take  order  with  you,  my  young 
gentleman— you  shall  return  with  me  this  night  to  Monkbams." 
So  saying,  he  bid  the  postilion  go  on. 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 


——If  yon  fail  Hcmor  here, 
NcTtT  presone  to  •erve  her  any  mon  ; 
Bid  farewell  to  the  integrity  of  armet ; 
And  the  honorable  name  of  soldier 
Fall  from  you,  like  a  sbiTcred  wreath  of  taorel 
By  thunder  strtick  from  a  desertlesie  forehead. 

A  Faibb  QUAMtBtX. 


Early  the  next  morning,  a  gentleman  came  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Lovel,  who  was  up  and  ready  to  receive  him.  He  was  a 
military  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Captain  Mlntyre's,  at  present 
in  Fairport  on  the  recruiting  service.  Lovel  and  he  were  slightlv 
known  to  each  other.  "  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lesley  ^uch 
was  the  name  of  the  visitor),  "  that  you  guess  the  occasion  of 
my  troubling  you  so  early  ? " 

"  A  message  from  Captain  M'ln^re,  I  presume?  " 

"  The  same.  He  holds  himself  injured  by  the  manner  in 
which  you  declined  Yesterday  to  answer  certain  inquiries  which 
be  conceived  himself  entitled  to  make  respecting  a  gentleman 
whom  he  found  in  intimate  society  with  his  family." 

"  May  I  ask,  if  you,  Mr.  Lesley,  would  have  inclined  to 
satisfy  interrogatories  so  haughtily  and  unceremoniously  put  to 
you  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not ; — and  therefore,  as  I  know  the  warmth  of  my 
friend  M4ntyre  on  such  occasions,  I  feel  very  desirous  of  acting 
as  peacemaker.  From  Mr.  Level's  very  gentleman-like  man- 
ners, everyone  must  strongly  wish  to  see  him  repel  all  that  sort 
of  dubious  calumny  which  will  attach  itself  to  one  whose  situft- 
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don  is  not  fully  explained.  If  he  will  permit  me,  in  friendly 
conciliation,  to  inform  Captain  M'Intyre  of  his  real  name,  for 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  of  Lovel  is  assumed " 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  infer- 
ence." 

•*— Or  at  least,"  said  Lesley,  proceeding,  **  that  it  is  not  the 
name  by  which  Mr.  Lovel  has  been  at  all  times  distinguished-^ 
if  Mr.  Lovel  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  this  circumstance, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  should  do  in  justice  to  his  own 
character,  I  will  answer  for  the  amicable  arrangement  of  this 
unpleasant  business." 

*^  Which  is  to  say,  Mr.  Lesley,  that  if  I  condescend  to  an- 
swer questions  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  which  are 
now  put  to  me  under  penalty  of  Captain  M'Intyre*s  resentment, 
Captain  M'Intyre  will  condescend  to  rest  satisfied  ?  Mr.  Lesley, 
I  have  just  one  word  to  say  on  this  subject — I  have  no  doubt 
my  secret,  if  I  bad  one,  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  your 
honor,  but  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
anyone.  Captain  M^Intyre  met  me  in  society  which  of  itself 
was  a  warrant  to  all  the  world,  and  particularly  ought  to  be 
such  to  him,  that  I  was  a  gentleman.  He  has,  in  my  opinion, 
Bo  right  to  go  any  further,  or  to  inquire  the  pedigree,  rank,  or 
circumstances,  of  a  stranger,  who,  without  seekinfi^  any  intimate 
connection  with  him,  or  his,  chances  to  dine  with  his  uncle,  or 
walk  in  company  with  his  sister." 

•*  In  that  case,  CaptJiin  M'Intyre  requests  you  to  be  in- 
formed, that  your  farther  visits  at  Monkbarns,  and  all  connection 
with  Miss  M^Intyre,  must  be  dropt,  as  disagreeable  to  him." 

**  I  shall  certainly,"  said  Lovel,  visit  Mr.  Oldbuck  when  it 
suits  me,  without  paying  the  least  respect  to  his  nephew's  threats 
or  irritable  feelings.  I  respect  the  young  lady's  name  too  much 
(though  nothing  can  be  slighter  than  our  acquaintance)  to  in- 
troduce it  into  such  a  discussion." 

"  Since  that  is  your  resolution,  sir,"  answered  Lesley,  "  Cap- 
tain M*Intyre  requests  that  Mr.  Lovel,  unless  he  wishes  to  be 
announced  as  a  very  dubious  character,  will  favor  him  with  a 
meeting  this  evening,  at  seven,  at  the  thorn-tree  in  the  little 
valley  close  by  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth." 

"  Most  unquesrionably,  I  will  wait  upon  him.  There  is 
only  one  difficulty — I  must  find  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and 
where  to  seek  one  on  this  short  notice,  as  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance in  Fairport 1  will  be  on  the  spot,  however — Captain 

M'Intyre  may  be  assured  of  that" 

Lesley  had  taken  his  hat,  and  was  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
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apartment,  when  as  if  moved  by  the  peculiarity  of  LovePs  situa- 
tion, he  returned,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  '*  Mr.  Lovel,  there 
is  something  so  singular  in  all  this,  that  I  cannot  help  again 
resuming  the  argument.  You  must  be  yourself  aware  at  this 
moment  of  the  inconvenience  of  your  preserving  an  incognito^ 
for  which,  I  am  convinced,  there  can  be  no  dishonorable  reason. 
Still,  this  mysteiy  renders  it  difficult  for  you  to  procure  the 
assbtance  of  a  friend  in  a  crisis  so  delicate — nay,  let  me  add, 
that  many  persons  will  even  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  Quixotry 
in  M'Intyre  to  give  you  a  meeting,  while  your  character  and 
circumstances  are  involved  in  such  obscurity." 

"  I  understand  your  innuendo,  Mr.  Lesley,"  rejoined  Lovel ; 
"  and  though  I  might  be  offended  at  its  severity,  1  am  not  so, 
because  it  is  meant  kindly.  But,  in  my  opinion,  he  b  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman,  to  whose  charge,  during 
the  time  he  has  been  known  in  the  society  where  he  happens  to 
move,  nothing  can  be  laid  that  is  unhandsome  or  unbecoming; 
For  a  friend,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  some  one  or  other  who  will 
do  me  that  good  turn  ;  and  if  his  experience  be  less  than  I  could 
wish,  I  am  certain  not  to  suffer  through  that  circumstance  when 
you  are  in  the  field  for  mv  anta^nist." 

"  I  trust  you  will  not,'^  said  Lesley  ;  "  but  as  I  must,  for  my 
own  sake,  be  anxious  to  divide  so  heavy  a  responsibility  with  a 
capable  assistant,  allow  me  to  say,  that  Lieutenant  Taffril's 
gun-brig  is  come  into  the  roadstead,  and  he  himself  is  now  at 
old  Caxon's,  where  he  lodges.  I  think  you  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  acquaintance  with  him  as  with  me,  and,  as  I  am  sure  I 
should  willingly  have  rendered  you  such  a  service  were  I  not 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  I  am  convinced  he  will  do  so  at  your 
first  request." 

"  At  the  thorn-tree,  then,  Mr.  Lesley,  at  seven  thb  evening 
— the  arms,  I  presume,  are  pistols  ? " 

"  Exactly.  M*Intrye  has  chosen  the  hour  at  which  he  can 
best  escape  from  Monkbams — he  was  with  me  this  morning  by 
five,  in  order  to  return  and  present  himself  before  his  uncle  was 
up.  Good-morning  to  you,  Mr.  Lovel."  And  Lesley  left  th« 
apartment. 

Lovel  was  as  brave  as  most  men  ;  but  none  can  internally 
regard  such  a  crisis  as  now  approached,  without  deep  feelings 
of  awe  and  uncenainty.  In  a  few  hours  he  might  be  in  an- 
other world  to  answer  tor  an  action  which  his  calmer  thought 
told  him  was  unjustifiable  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  or  he 
might  be  wandering  about  in  the  present  like  Cain,  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother  on  his  head.    And  all  this  might  be  saved 
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by  speaking  a  single  word.  Yet  pride  whispered,  that  to  speak 
that  word  now,  would  be  ascribed  to  a  motive  which  would 
degrade  him  more  low  than  even  the  most  injurious  reasons 
that  could  be  assigned  for  his  silence.  Everyone,  Miss  War- 
dour  included,  must  then,  he  thought,  account  him  a  mean  dis- 
honored poltroon,  who  gave  to  the  fear  of  meeting  Captain 
M'Intyre  the  explanation  he  had  refused  to  the  calm  and 
handsome  expostulations  of  Mr.  Lesley.  M*Intyre*s  insolent 
behavior  to  himself  personally,  the  air  of  pretension  which  he 
assumed  towards  Miss  Wardour,  and  the  extreme  injustice, 
arrogance,  and  incivility  of  his  demands  upon  a  perfect  stranger, 
seemed  to  justify  him  in  repelling  his  rude  investigation.  In 
short,  he  formea  the  resolution  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  young  a  man, — to  shut  the  eyes,  namely,  of  his  calmer 
reason,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  his  offended  pride.  With  this 
purpose  he  sought  Lieutenant  Taffril. 

The  lieutenant  received  him  with  the  good-breeding  of  s| 
gentleman  and  the  frankness  of  a  sailor,  and  listened  with  no 
small  surprise  to  the  detail  which  preceded  his  request  that  he 
ntight  be  favored  with  his  company  at  his  meeting  with  Captain 
M*lntyre.  When  he  had  finisheci,  Taffril  rose  up  and  walked 
through  his  apartment  once  or  twice.  "  This  is  a  most  singular 
circumstance,"  he  said,  "  and  really — ^'* 

.  "  I  am  conscious,  Mr.  Taffril,  how  little  I  am  entitled  to 
make  my  present  request,  but  the  urgency  of  circumstances 
hardly  leaves  me  an  alternative.'' 

"  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question,"  asked  the  sailor, — 
"is there  anything  of  which  you  are  ashamed  in  the  circum- 
stances which  you  have  declined  to  communicate." 

**  Upon  my  honor,  no ;  there  is  nothing  but  what,  in  a  very 
short  time,  I  trust  I  may  publish  to  the  whole  world." 

"  I  hope  the  mystery  arises  from  no  false  shame  at  the  low- 
ness  of  your  friends  perhaps,  or  connections  ? " 

"  No,  on  my  word,"  replied  Lovel. 

"  I  have  little  sympathy  for  that  folly,"  said  Taffril—"  in- 
deed I  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  ;  for,  speaking  of  my 
relations,  I  may  be  said  to  have  come  myself  from  before  the 
mast,  and  I  believe  I  shall  very  soon  form  a  connection,  which 
the  world  will  think  low  enough,  with  a  very  amiable  girl,  to 
whom  I  have  been  attached  since  we  were  next-door  neighbors, 
at  a  time  when  I  little  thought  of  the  good  fortune  which  has 
brought  me  forward  in  the  service." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Taffril,"  replied  Lovel,  "  whatever  went 
tic  rank  of  my  parents,  I  should  never  think  of  concealing  it 
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from  a  spirit  of  petty  pride.  But  I  am  so  situated  at  present; 
that  I  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  of  my  family  with  any 
propriety." 

"  It  IS  quite  enough,"  said  the  honest  sailor — **  give  meyour 
hand ;  Til  see  you  as  well  through  this  business  as  I  can, 
though  it  is  but  an  unpleasant  one  after  all — But  what  of  that  ? 
our  own  honor  has  the  next  call  on  us  after  our  country  ;-^ 
you  are  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  I  own  I  think  Mr.  Hector  M*Intyre, 
with  his  long  pedigree  and  his  airs  of  family,  very  much  of  a 
jackanapes.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  as  I  am  a 
sailor, — he  himself,  I  suppose,  is  little  better,  unless  just  as  his 
uncle  pleases ;  and  whether  one  pursues  fortune  by  land,  or 
sea,  makes  no  great  difference,  I  should  fancy." 

"  None  in  the  universe,  certainly,"  answered  Lovel. 

"Well,"  said  his  new  ally,  "we  will  dine  together  and 
arrange  matters  for  this  rencounter.  I  hope  you  understand 
the  use  of  the  weapon  ? " 

"  Not  particulariy,"  Lovel  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — M'Intyre  is  said  to  be  a  marksman." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it  also,"  said  Lovel,  "  both  for  his  sake  and 
my  own  :  I  must  then,  in  self-defence,  take  my  aim  as  well  as 
I  can." 

"  Well,"  added  Taffril,  "  I  will  have  our  surgeon's  mate  on 
the  field — a  good  clever  young  fellow  at  caulking  a  shot-hole. 
I  will  let  Lesley^  who  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  landsman,  know 
that  he  attends  for  the  benefit  of  either  party.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  in  case  of  an  accident  ? " 

"  I  have  but  little  occasion  to  trouble  you,"  said  LoveL 
"  This  small  billet  contains  the  key  of  my  escritoir,  and  my  veiy 
brief  secret.  There  is  one  letter  in  the  escritoir  "  (digesting  a 
temporary  swelling  of  the  heart  as  he  spoke), "  which  I  beg  die 
favor  of  you  to  deliver  with  your  own  hand." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  sailor.  "  Nay,  my  friend,  never 
be  ashamed  for  the  matter — an  affectionate  heart  may  over- 
flow for  an  instant  at  the  eyes,  if  the  ship  were  clearing  for 
action  ;and,  depend  on  it,  whatever  your  injunctions  are,  Dan 
Taffril  will  regard  them  like  the  bequest  of  a  dyin^  brother. 
But  this  is  all  stuff  ; — we  nnist  get  our  things  in  £qg;hting  order, 
and  you  will  dine  with  me  and  my  little  surgeon's  mate,  at  the 
Gneme's-Arms  over  the  way,  at  four  o'clock." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Lovel. 

"Agreed,"  said  Taffril ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
solitary  thorn-tree  was  lengthening  upon  the  short  greensward 
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of  the  narrow  valley,  which  was  skirted  by  the  woods  that 
closed  around  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth.* 

Lovel  and  Lieutenant  Taffril,  with  the  surgeon,  came  upon 
the  ground  with  a  purpose  of  a  nature  very  uncongenial  to  the 
soft,  mild,  and  pacific  character  of  the  hour  and  scene.  The 
sheep,  which  during  the  ardent  heat  of  the  day  had  sheltered 
in  the  breaches  and  hollows  of  the  gravelly  bank,  or  under  the 
roots  of  the  aged  and  stunted  trees,  had  now  spread  themselves 
upon  the  face  of  the  hill  to  enjoy  their  evening's  pasture,  and 
bleated  to  each  other  with  that  melancholy  sound  which  at  once 
gives  life  to  a  landscape,  and  marks  its  solitude. — Taffril  and 
Lovel  came  on  in  deep  conference,  having,  for  fear  of  discovery, 
sent  their  horses  back  to  the  town  by  the  Lieutenant's  servant. 
The  opposite  party  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  field.  But 
when  they  came  upon  the  ground,  there  sat  upon  the  roots  of 
the  old  thorn  a  figure  as  vigorous  in  his  decay  as  the  moss- 
grown  but  strong  and  contorted  boughs  which  served  him  for  a 
canopy.  It  was  old  Ochiltree.  "  This  is  embarrassing  enough," 
said  Lovel : — "  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  this  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  Here,  father  Adam,"  cried  Taffril,  who  knew  the  n^endi- 
cant  of  yore — "  here's  half-a-crown  for  you.  You  must  go  to 
the  Four  Horse-shoes  yonder — the  little  inn,  you  know,  and  in- 
quire for  a  servant  with  blue  and  yellow  livery.  If  he  is  not 
come,  you'll  wait  for  him,  and  teU  him  we  shall  be  with  his 
master  in  about  an  hour's  time.  At  any  rate,  wait  there  till  we 
come  back, — and  —  Get  off  with  you  —  Come,  come,  weigh, 
anchor." 

"  I  thank  ye  for  your  awmous,"  said  Ochiltree,  pocketing 
the  piece  of  money  ;  **  but  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Taffril — I 
canna  gang  your  errand  e'en  now." 

*'  Why  not,  man  ?  what  can  hinder  you  ? " 

"  I  wad  speak  a  word  wi'  young  Mr.  Lovel." 

"  With  me  ?  "  answered  Lovel :  "  what  would  you  say  with 
me  ?     Come,  say  on,  and  be  brief." 

The  mendicant  led  him  a  few  paces  aside.  "  Are  ye  in- 
debted onything  to  the  Laird  o'  Monkbarns  ? " 

"  Indebted  1 — no,  not  I — what  of  that  ? — what  makes  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shirra's  the  day  \  for,  God  help 
me,  I  gang  about  a'  gates  like  the  troubled  spirit ;  and  wha 
suld  come  whiriing  there  in  a  post-chaise,  but  Monkbarns  in  an 
unco  carfuffle — now,  it's  no  a  little  thing  that  will  make  his 
honor  take  a  chaise  and  post-horse  twa  days  rinnin.' " 

i*  Supposed  to  have  beeu  suggested  by  tb«  old  AbWy  of  Arbroath  in  Forfanhirt.1 
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*'  Well,  well ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  •• 

"  Ou,  ye*se  hear,  ye*se  hear.  Weel,  Monkbarns  b  closeted 
wi'  the  shirra  whatever  puir  folk  may  be  left  thereout — ^ye 
needna  doubt  that — the  gentlemen  are  aye  unco  civil  amang 
themsells." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  old  friend " 

"  Canna  ye  bid  me  gang  to  the  deevil  at  ance,  Mr.  Lovel  ? 
it  wad  be  mair  purpose  fa'ard  than  to  speak  o'  heaven  in  that 
impatient  gate." 

**  But  I  have  private  business  with  Lieutenant  Taffril  here." 

"  Weel,  weel,  a'  in  gude  time,"  said  the  beggar — "  I  can  use 
a  little  wee  bit  freedom  wi*  Mr.  Daniel  Taffril ; — mony's  the 
peery  and  the  tap  I  worked  for  him  langsyne,  for  I  was  a  worker 
m  wood  as  weel  as  a  tinkler." 

"  You  are  either  mad,  Adam,  or  have  a  mind  to  drive  me 
mad." 

"  Nane  o'  the  twa,"  said  Edie,  suddenly  changing  his  manner 
from  the  protracted  drawl  of  the  mendicant  to  a  brief  and 
decided  tone.  "  The  shirra  sent  for  his  clerk,  and  as  the  lad  is 
rather  light  o*  the  tongue,  I  fand  it  was  for  drawing  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  you — I  thought  it  had  been  on  ^fugU  warrant 
for  debt ;  for  a'  body  kens  the  laird  likes  naebody  to  pit  his 
hand  in  his  pouch — But  now  I  may  baud  my  tongue  for  I  see 
the  M'Intyre  lad  and  Mr.  Lesley  coming  up*  and  I  guess  that 
Monkbarns*s  purpose  was  very  kind,  and  that  yours  is  muckle 
waur  than  it  should  be." 

The  antagonist  now  approached,  and  saluted  with  the  stem 
civility  which  befitted  the  occasion.  "  What  has  this  old  fellow 
to  do  here  ? "  said  M*Intyre. 

''  I  am  an  auld  fallow,**  said  Edie,  "  but  I  am  also  an  auld 
soldier  o*  your  father's,  for  I  served  wi*  him  in  the  42d." 

"  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  title  to  intrude  on 
us,"  said  M'Intyre,  "  or  '* — and  he  lifted  his  cane  in  terrorem^ 
though  without  the  idea  of  touching  the  old  man. 

But  Ochiltree's  courage  was  roused  by  the  insult.  "  Hand 
down  your  switch,  Captain  M'Intyre  1  I  am  an  auld  soldier,  as 
I  said  before,  and  1*11  take  muckle  frae  your  father's  son  ;  but 
no  a  touch  o*  the  wand  while  my  pike-staff  will  baud  thegither." 

"  Well,  well,  I  was  wrong — I  was  wrong,**  said  M*  In  tyre  ; 
"  here*s  a  crown  for  you — go  your  ways — what's  the  matter 
now  ? " 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  advantage  of  his 
uncommon  height,  and  in  despite  of  his  dress,  which  indeed 
had  more  of  the  pilgrim  than  the  ordinary  beggar,  looked  from 
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height,  manner,  and  emphasis  of  voice  and  gesture,  rather  like 
a  gray  palmer  or  eremite  preacher,  the  ghostly  counsellor  of  the 
young  men  who  were  around  him.  than  the  object  of  their 
charity.  His  speech,  indeed,  was  as  homely  as  nis  habit,  but 
as  bold  and  unceremonious  as  his  erect  and  dignified  demeanor. 
"  What  are  ye  come  here  for,  young  men  ? "  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  the  surprised  audience ;  "  are  ye  come  amongst  the 
most  lovely  works  of  God  to  break  his  laws  ?  Have  ye  left  the 
works  of  man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  that  are  but  clay  and 
dust,  like  those  that  built  them — and  are  ye  come  here  among 
the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  waters,  that  will  last  whiles 
aught  earthly  shall  endure,  to  destroy  each  other's  lives,  that 
will  have  but  an  unco  short  time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to 
make  up  a  lang  account  at  the  close  o't  ?  O  sirs !  hae  ye 
brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye,  and  mothers  that 
hae  travailed  for  ye,  friends  that  hae  ca'd  ye  like  a  piece  o' 
their  ain  heart  ?  and  is  this  the  way  ye  tak  to  make  them  child* 
less  and  brotherless  and  friendless  ?  Ohon  I  it's  an  ill  feight 
whar  he  that  wins  has  the  warst  o't.  Think  on't,  bairns.  I'm 
a  puir  man — ^but  I'm  an  auld  man  too-^and  what  my  poverty 
takes  awa  frae  the  weight  o'  my  counsel,  gray  hairs  and  a  truth* 
fu'  heart  should  add  it  twenty  times.  Gang  hame,  gang  hame, 
like  gude  lads  , — the  French  will  be  ower  to  harry  us  ane  o' 
thae  days,  and  ye'll  hae  feighting  eneugh,  and  maybe  auld  Edie 
will  hirple  out  himsell  if  he  can  get  a  feal-dyke  to  lay  his  gun 
ower,  and  may  live  to  tell  you  whilk  o'  ye  does  the  best  wl^re 
there's  a  gooa  cause  afore  ye." 

There  was  something  in  the  undaunted  and  independent 
manner,  hardy  sentiment,  and  manly  rude  elocution  of  the  old 
man,  that  had  its  effect  upon  the  party,  and  particularly  on  the 
seconds,  whose  pride  was  uninterested  in  bringing  the  dispute 
to  a  bloody  arbitrament,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  eagerly 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  recommend  reconciliation, 

**  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lesley,"  said  Taffril, "  old  Adam  speaks 
like  an  oracle.  Our  friends  here  were  very  angry  yesterday, 
and  of  course  very  foolish  ; — to-dav  they  should  be  cool,  or  at 
least  we  must  be  so  in  their  behalt.  I  think  the  word  should 
be  forget  and  forgive  on  both  sides, — that  we  should  all  shake 
hands,  fire  these  foolish  crackers  in  the  air,  and  go  home  to  sup 
in  a  body  at  the  Graeme's- Arms." 

"  I  would  heartily  recommend  it,"  said  Lesley ;  "for,  amidst 
a  c;reat  deal  of  heat  and  irritation  on  both  sides,  I  confess  my* 
self  unable  to  discover  any  rational  ground  of  quarrel." 

•*  Gentlemen,"  said  M'Intyre,  veiy  coldly,  "  all  this  should 
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have  been  thought  of  before.  In  my  opinion,  persons  that  haive 
carried  this  matter  so  far  as  we  have  done,  and  who  should 
part  without  carrying  it  any  farther,  might  go  to  supper  at  the 
Gneme's-Arms  very  joyously,  but  would  rise  the  next  morning 
with  reputations  as  ragged  as  our  friend  here,  who  has  obliged 
us  with  a  rather  unnecessary  display  of  his  oratory.  I  speak 
for  myself,  that  I  find  myself  bound  to  call  upon  you  to  proceed 
without  more  delay." 

"  And  I,"  said  Lovel,  "  as  I  never  desired  any,  have  also  to 
request  these  gentlemen  to  arrange  preliminaries  as  fast  as 
possible." 

"  Bairns !  bairns !  "  cried  old  Ochiltree  \  but  perceiving  he 
was  no  longer  attended  to— *'  Madmen,  I  should  say — but  your 
blood  be  on  your  heads  1 "  And  the  old  man  drew  off  from  the 
ground,  which  was  now  measured  out  bv  the  seconds,  and  con- 
tinued muttering  and  talking  to  himself  in  sullen  indignation, 
mixed  with  anxiety,  and  with  a  strong  feeling  of  painful  curiosity. 
Without  paying  farther  attention  to  his  presence  or  remon- 
strances, Mr.  I^sley  and  the  Lieutenant  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  duel,  and  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
ahould  fire  when  Mr.  Lesley  dropped  his  handkerchief. 

The  fatal  sign  was  given,  and  both  fired  almost  in  the  same 
moment  Captain  M'Intvre's  ball  grazed  the  side  of  his  oppo- 
nent, but  did  not  draw  blood.  That  of  Lovel  was  more  true 
to  the  aim  \  M'Intyre  reeled  and  fell.  Raising  himself  on  his 
arm,  hb  first  exclamation  was,  "  It  is  nothing — it  is  nothing- 
give  us  the  other  pistols."  But  in  an  instant  he  said,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  I  believe  I  have  enough — and  what*s  worse,  I  fear  I  de- 
serve it.  Mr.  Lovel,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  fiy  and  save 
yourself — Bear  all  witness,  I  provoked  this  matter."  Then 
raising  himself  again  on  his  arm,  he  added,  "  Shake  hands, 
Lovel — I  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman — ^forgive  my  rudeness, 
and  I  forgive  you  my  death — My  poor  sister  I " 

The  surgeon  came  up  to  perform  his  part  of  the  tragedy, 
and  Lovel  stood  gazing  on  the  evil  of  which  he  had  been  the 
active,  though  unwilling  cause,  with  a  dizzy  and  bewildered 
eye.  He  was  roused  from  his  trance  by  the  grasp  of  the  men- 
dicant. "Why  stand  you  gazing  on  your  deed? — What's 
doomed  is  doomed — what's  done  is  past  recalling.  But  awa, 
awa,  if  ye  wad  save  your  young  blood  from  a  shamefu'  death — 
I  see  the  men  out  by  yonder  that  are  come  ower  late  to  part  ye 
— but,  out  and  alack  I  sune  eneugh,  and  ower  sune,  to  drag  ye 
to  prison." 

"  He  b  right — he  is  right,"  exclaimed  Taffril ;  *'  you  must 
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Dot  attempt  to  get  on  the  high-road — get  into  the  wood  till 
night.  My  brig  will  be  under  sail  by  that  lirae,  and  at  three 
in  the  morning,  when  ihj  tide  will  serve,  I  shall  have  the  boat 
waiting  for  you  at  the  Mussel-crag.  Away — away,  for  Heaven's 
sake ! " 

"  O  yes  I  fly,  fly  I  "  repeated  the  wounded  man,  his  words 
faltering  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  mendicant,  almost  dragging  him 
oflE;  "the  Captain's  plan  is  the  best — I'll  carry  ye  to  a  place 
where  ye  might  be  concealed  in  the  mean  time,  were  they  to 
seek  ye  wi'  sleuth-hounds." 

"  Qo^  go,"  again  urged  Lieutenant  TaflWl — "  to  stay  here 
is  mere  madness." 

"  It  was  worse  madness  to  have  come  hither,"  said  Lovel, 
pressing  his  hand — "  But  farewell  I "  And  he  followed  Ochil- 
tree  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 


-The  Lord  Abbot  bad  a  aool 


Subdl«  and  c^utck,  and  aearching  as  the  fire ; 

By  ma^c  stairs  he  went  as  deep  as  h^dl, 

And  if  in  devils*  possession  gold  be  kept, 

He  brought  some  sure  from  thence — 'tis  hid  in  cares, 

Known,  save  to  me,  to  none. 

Thb  Wondbr  op  a  Kinodomk. 

Lovel  almost  mechanicallv  followed  the  beggar,  who  led 
the  way  with  a  hasty  and  steady  pace,  through  bush  and  bram- 
ble, avoiding  the  beaten  path,  and  often  turning  to  Hsten 
whether  there  were  any  sounds  of  pursuit  behind  them.  They 
sometimes  descended  into  the  very  bed  of  the  torrent,  some- 
times kept  a  narrow  and  precarious  path,  that  the  sheep  (which, 
with  the  sluttish  negligence  towards  property  of  that  sort  uni- 
versal in  Scotland,  were  allowed  to  stray  in  the  copse)  had 
made  along  the  very  verge  of  its  overhanging  banks.  From 
time  to  time  Lovel  had  a  glance  of  the  path  which  he  had 
traversed  the  day  before  in  company  with  Sir  Arthur,  the  Anti- 
quary, and  the  young  ladies.  Dejected,  embarrassed,  and  oc- 
cupied by  a  thousand  inquietudes,  as  he  then  was,  what  would 
he  now  have  given  to  regain  the  sense  of  innocence  which 
alone  can  counter-balance  a  thousand  evils!  ^Yet,  then,'' 
suet  was  bb  hasty  and  involuntary  reflection,  ''even  thei^ 
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ffuiltless  and  valued  by  all  around  me,  I  thought  myself  no* 
happy.  What  am  I  now,  with  this  young  man's  blood  upon 
my  hands  ? — the  feeling  of  pride  which  ur^ed  me  to  the  deed 
has  now  deserted  me,  as  the  actual  fiend  himself  is  said  to  do 
those  whom  he  has  tempted  to  guilt."  Even  his  affection  for 
Miss  Wardour  sunk  for  the  time  before  the  first  pangs  of  re- 
morse, and  he  thought  he  could  have  encountered  every  agony 
of  slighted  love  to  have  had  the  conscious  freedom  from  blood* 
guiltiness  which  he  possessed  in  the  morning. 

These  painful  reflections  were  not  interrupted  by  any  con- 
versation  on  the  part  of  his  guide,  who  threaded  the  thicket 
before  him,  now  holding  back  the  sprays  to  make  his  path  easy, 
now  exhorting  him  to  make  haste,  now  muttering  to  himseLE^ 
after  the  custom  of  solitaiy  and  neglected  old  age,  words  which 
might  have  escaped  Lovers  ear  even  had  he  listened  to  them, 
or  which,  apprehended  and  retained,  were  too  isolated  to 
convey  any  connected  meaning, — a  habit  which  may  be  often 
observed  among  people  of  the  old  man's  age  and  calling. 

At  length,  as  Lovel,  exhausted  by  his  late  indisposiUon,  the 
harrowing  feelings  by  which  he  was  agitated,  and  the  exertion 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  his  guide  in  a  path  so  rugged,  b^^n 
to  flag  and  fall  behind,  two  or  three  very  precarious  steps  placed 
him  on  the  front  of  a  precipice  overhung  with  brushwood  and 
copse.  Here  a  cave,  as  narrow  in  its  entrance  as  a  fox-earth, 
was  indicated  by  a  small  fissure  in  the  rock,  screened  by  the 
boughs  of  an  aged  oak,  which,  anchored  by  its  thick  and  twisted 
roots  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cleft,  flung  its  branches  almost 
straight  outward  from  the  cliff,  concealing  it  effectually  from 
all  observation.  It  might  indeed  have  escaped  the  attention 
even  of  those  who  had  stood  at  its  very  opening,  so  uninviting 
was  the  portal  at  which  the  beggar  entered.  But  within,  the 
cavern  was  higher  and  more  roomy,  cut  into  two  separate 
branches,  which,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  formed 
an  emblem  of  the  cross,  and  indicated  the  abode  of  an  anchoret 
of  former  times.  There  are  many  caves  of  the  same  kind  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  I  need  only  instance  those  of 
Gorton,  near  Rosslyn,  in  a  scene  well  known  to  the  admirers 
of  romantic  nature. 

The  light  within  the  cave  was  a  dusky  twilight  at  the  en- 
trance, which  failed  altogether  in  the  inner  recesses.  "  Few 
folks  ken  o'  this  place,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  to  the  best  o'  my 
knowledge,  there's  just  twa  living  by  mysell,  and  that's  Jingling 
Jock  and  the  Lang  Linker.  I  have  had  mony  a  thought,  that 
when  I  faod  myseU  auld  and  forfairn,  and  no  able  to  enjoj 
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God's  blessed  air  ony  langer,  I  wad  drag  mysell  here  wi'  a 
pickle  ait-meal ;  and  see,  there's  a  bit  bonny  drapping  well  that 
popples  that  self-same  gate  simmer  and  winter ; — and  I  wad 
e'en  streek  mysell  out  here,  and  abide  my  removal,  like  an 
auld  dog  that  trails  its  useless  ugsome  carcass  into  some  bush 
or  bracken  no  to  gie  living  things  a  scunner  wi'  the  sight  o't 
when  it's  dead — ^Ay,  and  then,  when  the  dogs  barked  at  the 
lone  farm-stead,  the  gudewife  wad  cry,  *  Whisht,  stirra,  that'll 
be  auld  £die,'  and  the  bits  o'  weans  wad  up,  puir  things,  and  tod- 
^  die  to  the  door  to  pu'  in  the  auld  Blue-Gown  that  mends  a'  their 
*  bonny-dies — But  there  wad  be  nae  mair  word  o*  Edie,  I  trow." 
He  then  led  Lovel,  who  followed  him  unresistingly,  into 
one  of  the  interior  branches  of  the  cave.  **  Here,"  he  said,  "is 
a  bit  turnpike-stair  that  gaes  up  to  the  auld  kirk  abune.  Some 
folks  say  this  place  was  howkit  out  by  the  monks  lang  syne  to 
hide  their  treasure  in,  and  some  said  that  they  used  to  bring 
things  into  the  abbey  this  gate  by  night,  that  they  durstna  sae 
weel  hae  brought  in  by  the  main  port  and  in  open  day — And 
some  said  that  ane  o'  them  turned  a  saint  (or  aiblins  wad  hae 
had  folk  think  sae),  and  settled  him  down  in  this  Saint  Ruth's 
cell,  as  the  auld  folks  aye  ca'd  it,  and  garr'd  big  the  stair,  that 
he  might  gang  up  to  the  kirk  when  they  were  at  the  divine 
service.  The  Laird  o*  Monkbams  wad  hae  a  hantle  to  say 
about  it,  as  he  has  about  maist  things,  if  he  ken'd  only  about 
the  place.  But  whether  it  was  made  for  man's  devices  or 
God's  service,  I  have  seen  ower  muckle  sin  done  in  it  in  my 
day,  and  far  ower  muckle  have  I  been  partaker  of — ay,  even 
here  in  this  dark  cove.  Mony  a  gudewife's  been  wondering 
what  for  the  red  cock  didna  craw  her  up  in  the  morning,  when 
he's  been  roasting,  puir  fallow,  in  this  dark  hole — And,  ohon  ! 
I  wish  that  and  the  like  o'  that  had  been  the  warst  o't  I  Whiles 
they  wad  hae  heard  the  din  we  were  making  in  the  very  bowels 
o'  the  earth,  when  Sanders  Aikwood,  that  was  forester  in  thae 
days,  the  father  o'  Ringan  that  now  is,  was  gaun  daundering 
about  the  wood  at  e'en,  to  see  after  the  Laird's  game — and 
whiles  he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light  frae  the  door  o' 
the  cave,  flaughtering  against  the  hazels  on  the  other  bank  ; — 
and  then  siccan  stories  as  Sanders  had  about  the  worricows  and 
g}Te-carlins  that  haunted  about  the  auld  wa's  at  e'en,  and  the 
lights  that  he  had  seen,  and  the  cries  that  he  had  he^rd,  when 
there  was  nae  mortal  e'e  open  but  his  ain  ;  and  eh !  as  he  wad 
thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  o'  me  ayont  tke  ingle  at 
e'en,  and  as  I  wad  gie  the  auld  silly  carle  grane  for  grane,  and 
Ule  for  tale,  though  I  ken'd  muckle  better  about  it  than  evef 
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he  did.  Ay,  ay — they  were  daft  days  thae  ,^— but  they  were  a* 
vanity,  and  waur, — and  it's  fitting  that  they  wha  hae  led  a  light 
and  evil  life,  and  abused  charity  when  they  were  young,  suid 
aiblins  come  to  lack  it  when  they  are  auld." 

While  Ochiltree  was  thus  recounting  the  exploits  and  tricks 
of  his  earlier  life,  with  a  tone  in  which  glee  and  compunction 
alternately  predominated,  his  unfortunate  auditor  had  sat  down 
upon  the  hermit's  seat,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  that  lassitude,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
generally  follows  a  course  of  events  that  have  agitated  both. 
The  effect  of  his  late  indisposition,  which  had  much  weakened 
his  svstem,  contributed  to  this  lethaigic  despondency.  "  The 
puir  bairn  1 "  said  auld  £die,  *'  an  he  sleeps  in  this  damp  hole, 
he'll  maybe  wauken  nae  mair,  or  catch  some  sair  disease.  It's 
no  the  same  to  him  as  to  the  like  o'  us,  that  can  sleep  ony  gate 
an  anes  our  wames  are  fu'.  Sit  up,  Maister  Lovel,  lad !  After 
a's  come  and  gane,  I  dare  say  the  captain-lad  will  do  weel 
eneugh — and,  after  a',  ye  are  no  the  first  that  has  had  this 
misfortune.  I  hae  seen  mony  a  man  killed,  and  helped  to  kill 
them  mysell,  though  there  was  nae  quarrel  between  us — and  if 
it  isna  wrang  to  kill  folk  we  have  nae  quarrel  wi',  just  because 
they  wear  another  sort  of  a  cockade,  and  speak  a  foreign 
language,  I  canna  see  but  a  man  may  have  excuse  for  killing 
his  ain  mortal  foe,  that  comes  armed  to  the  fair  field  to  kill 
him.  I  dinna  say  it's  right — God  forbid — or  that  it  isna  sinfu' 
to  take  away  what  ^e  canna  restore,  and  that's  the  breath  of 
man,  whilk  is  in  his  nostrils ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  sin  to  be  for- 

fiven  if  it's  repented  of.  Sinfu'  men  are  we  a' ;  but  if  ye  wad 
elieve  an  auld  gray  sinner  that  has  seen  the  evil  o*  his  ways, 
there  is  as  much  promise  at  ween  the  twa  boards  o'  the  Testa« 
ment  as  wad  save  the  warst  o'  us,  could  we  but  think  sae." 

With  such  scraps  of  comfort  and  of  divinity  as  he  possessed, 
the  mendicant  thus  continued  to  solicit  and  compel  the  atten- 
tion of  Lovel,  until  the  twilight  began  to  fade  into  ni^ht. 
"  Now,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  I  will  carry  jre  to  a  mair  convenient 
place,  where  I  hae  sat  mony  a  time  to  hear  the  howlit  crying 
out  of  the  ivy  tod,  and  to  see  the  moonlight  come  through  the 
auld  windows  o'  the  ruins.  There  can  be  naebody  come  here 
after  this  time  o'  night ;  and  if  they  hae  made  ony  search,  thae 
blackguard  shirra'-officers  and  constables,  it  will  hae  been  ower 
lang  syne.  Od,  they  are  as  great  cowards  as  ither  folk,  wi'  a' 
their  warrants  and  king's  keys  * — I  hae  gien  some  o'  them  a 

*  The  king's  key*  are,  in  law  phraae,  the  Gnm4MU«  and  aammen  aMd  to  lofoe  4oQ» 
ind  lock%  in  e»ecution  ol  the  king'a  wufaau 
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gjiff  in  my  day,  when  they  were  coming  rather  ower  near  me— 
But,  lauded  be  grace  for  it  I  they  canna  stir  me  now  for  ony 
waur  than  an  auid  man  and  a  beggar,  and  my  badge  is  a  gude 
protection;  and  then  Miss  Isabelia  Wardour  is  a  tower  o' 
strength,  ye  ken" — (Lovel  sigiied)^— •* Aweel,  dinna  be  cast 
down — ^bowls  may  a'  row  right  yet — gie  the  lassie  time  to 
ken  her  mind.  Sne's  the  wale  o'  the  country  for  beauty,  and  a 
gude  friend  o'  mine — I  gang  by  the  bridewell  as  safe  as  by 
the  kirk  on  a  Sabbath— <leil  ony  o'  them  daur  hurt  a  hair  o' 
auld  Edie's  head  now ;  I  keep  the  crown  o'  the  causey  when  I 
gae  to  the  borough,  and  rub  shouthers  wi'  a  bailie  wi'  as  little 
concern  as  an  he  were  a  brock." 

While  the  mendicant  spoke  thus,  he  was  busied  in  removing 
a  few  loose  stones  in  one  angle  of  the  cave,  which  obscured  the 
entrance  of  the  staircase  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  led  the 
way  into  it,  followed  by  Lovel  in  passive  silence. 

"  The  air's  free  eneugh,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  the  monks 
took  care  o'  that,  for  they  werena  a  lang-breathed  generation, 
I  reckon;  they  hae  contrived  queer  tirlie-wirlie  holes,  that 
gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as  caller  as  a  kai^ 
Wade." 

Lovel  accordingly  found  the  staircase  well  aired,  and, 
though  narrow,  it  was  neither  ruinous  nor  long,  but  speedily 
admitted  them  into  a  narrow  gallery  contrived  to  run  within 
the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  received  air  and 
light  through  apertures  ingeniously  hidden  amid  the  florid  or- 
naments of  the  Gk)thic  architecture. 

**  This  secret  passage  ance  gaed  round  great  part  o'  the  big- 
gin," said  the  beggar,  "  and  through  the  wa'  o'  the  place  Tve 
beard  Monkbarns  ca'  the  Refractory"  [meaning  probably 
Refeciory\  "and  so  awa  to  the  Prior's  ain  house.  It's  like 
he  could  use  it  to  listen  what  the  monks  were  saying  at  meal- 
time,— and  then  he  might  come  ben  here  and  see  that  they 
were  busy  skreighing  awa  wi'  the  psalms  doun  below  there ; 
and  then,  when  he  saw  a'  was  right  and  tight,  he  might  step 
awa  and  fetch  in  a  bonnie  lass  at  the  cove  yonder^-for  they 
were  queer  hands  the  monks,  unless  mony  lees  is  made  on 
them.  But  our  folk  were  at  great  pains  lang  syne  to  big  up 
the  passage  in  some  parts,  and  pu'  it  down  in  others,  for  fear 
o'  some  uncanny  body  getting  into  it,  and  finding  their  way 
down  to  the  cove  :  it  wad  hae  been  a  fashions  job  that — by  my 
certie,  some  o'  our  necks  wad  hae  been  ewking." 

They  now  came  to  a  place  where  the  gallery  was  enlarged 
into  a  small  circlCi  sufficient  to  contain  a  stone  seat.    A  niche^ 
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constructed  extctlj;  before  it,projected  forward  into  the  chancel, 
and  as  its  sides  were  latticed,  as  it  were,  with  perforated  stone- 
work, it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  chancel  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  was  probably  constructed,  as  Edie  intimated,  to  be  a 
convenient  watdi-tower,  from  which  the  superior  priest,  himself 
unseen,  might  watch  the  behavior  of  his  monks,  and  ascertain, 
by  personal  inspection,  their  punctual  attendance  upon  those 
rites  of  devotion  which  his  rank  exempted  him  from  sharing 
with  them.  As  this  niche  made  one  of  a  regular  series  which 
stretched  along  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  in  no  respect  dif- 
fered from  the  rest  when  seen  from  below,  the  secret  station, 
screened  as  it  was  by  the  stone  figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the 
dragon,  and  the  open  tracery  around  the  niche,  was  completely 
hid  from  observation.  The  private  passage,  confined  to  its 
pristine  breadth,  had  originally  continued  beyond  this  seat ; 
but  the  jealous  precaudons  of  the  vagabonds  who  frequented 
the  cave  of  St.  Ruth  had  caused  them  to  build  it  carefully  up 
with  hewn  stones  from  the  ruin. 

**  We  shall  be  better  here,''  said  Edie,  seating  himself  on 
the  stone  bench,  and  stretching  the  lappet  of  his  blue  gown 
upon  the  spot,  when  he  motioned  Lovel  to  sit  down  beside  him 
— **  we  shall  be  better  here  than  doun  below ;  the  air's  free 
and  mild,  and  the  savor  of  the  wallflowers,  and  siccan  shrubs 
as  grow  on  thae  ruined  wa's,  is  far  mair  refreshing  than  the 
damp  smell  doun  below  yonder  They  smell  sweetest  by  night- 
time thae  flowers,  and  they're  maist  aye  seen  about  ruined  build- 
ings. Now,  Maister  Lovel,  can  ony  o'  you  scholars  gie  a  gudc 
reason  fbr  that  ?' 

Lovel  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  resumed  the  beggar,  "  that  they'll  be  like 
mon^  folk's  gude  gifts,  that  often  seem  maist  gracious  in  ad- 
versxty— or  maybe  it's  a  parable,  to  teach  us  no  to  slight  them 
that  are  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  decay  of  tribulation, 
since  God  sends  odors  to  refresh  the  mirkest  hour,  and  flowers 
and  pleasant  bushes  to  clothe  the  ruined  buildings.  And  now 
I  wad  like  a  wise  man  to  tell  me  whether  Heaven  is  maist 
pleased  wi'  the  sight  we  are  looking  upon — thae  pleasant  and 
quiet  lang  streaks  o'  moonlight  that  are  lying  sae  still  on  the 
floor  o'  this  auld  kirk,  and  glancing  through  the  great  pillars  and 
stanchions  o'  the  carved  windows,  and  just  dancing  like  on  the 
leaves  o'  the  dark  ivy  as  the  breath  o'  wind  shakes  it — I  won- 
der whether  this  is  mair  pleasing  to  Heaven  than  when  it  was 
lighted  up  wi'  lamps,  and  candles  nae  doubt,  and  roughieSi* 

•  Lioka,  or  torcbei. 
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ftod  wi'  the  mirth  and  the  frankincent  that  they  speak  of  ;n  the 
Hoty  Scripture,  and  wi'  organs  assuredly,  and  men  and  women 
singers,  and  sackbuts,  and  dulcimers,  and  H  instruments  o' 
music — I  wonder  if  that  was  acceptable,  or  whether  it  is  of 
these  grand  parafle  o'  ceremonies  that  holy  writ  says,  *  It  is  an 
abomination  to  me.*  I  am  thinking,  Maister  Lovel,  if  twa  puir 
contrite  spirits  like  yours  and  mine  fand  grace  to  make  our 
petition " 

Here  Lovel  laid  his  hand  eagerly  on  the  mendicant's  arm, 
saying, — "  Hush  !  I  heard  some  one  speak." 

'*  I  am  dull  o'  hearing,"  answered  Edie,  in  a  whisper,  *'  but 
we're  surely  safe  here — where  was  the  sound  ?  " 

Lovel  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  chancel,  which,  highly  or- 
namented, occupied  the  west  end  of  the  building,  surmounted 
by  the  carved  window,  which  let  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  over  it. 

"  They  can  be  nane  o'  our  folk,"  said  Edie  in  the  same 
low  and  cautious  tone ;  "  there's  but  twa  o*  them  kens  o'  the 
place,  and  they're  mony  a  mile  off,  if  they  are  still  bound  on 
their  weary  pilgrimage.  I'll  never  think  it's  the  officers  here 
^t  this  time  o'  night.  I  am  nae  believer  in  auld  wives'  stories 
about  ghaists,  though  this  is  gey  like  a  place  for  them — But 
mortal,  or  of  the  other  world,  here  they  come  I — twa  men  and 
a  light." 

And  in  very  truth,  while  the  mendicant  spoke,  two  human 
figures  darkened  with  their  shadows  the  entrance  of  the  chancel 
which  had  before  opened  to  the  moon-lit  meadow  beyond,  and 
the  small  lantern  which  one  of  them  displayed,  glimmered  pale 
In  the  clear  and  strong  beams  of  the  moon,  as  the  evening  star 
does  among  the  lights  of  the  departing  day.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  idea  was,  that,  despite  the  asseverations  of  Edie 
Ochiltree,  the  persons  who  approached  the  ruins  at  an  hour  so 
uncommon  must  be  the  officers  of  justice  in  quest  of  Lovel.  But 
no  part  of  their  conduct  confirmed  the  suspicion.  A  touch  and 
whisper  from  the  old  man  warned  Lovel  that  his  best  course 
was  to  remain  quiet,  and  watch  their  motions  from  their  present 
place  of  concealment.  Should  anything  appear  to  render  re- 
treat necessary,  they  had  behind  them  the  private  staircase  and 
cavern,  by  means  of  which  they  could  escape  into  the  wood 
long  before  any  danger  of  close  pursuit.  They  kept  them- 
selves, therefore,  as  still  as  pbssible,  and  observed  with  eager 
and  anxious  curiosity  every  accent  and  motion  of  these  noc- 
turnal wanderers. 

After  conversing  together  some  time  in  whispers,  the  two 
figures  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  chancel ;  and  a  voices 
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which  Lovd  at  once  recognized,  from  its  tone  and  dialect,  to 
be  that  of  Dousterswivel,  pronounced  in  a  louder  but  still  a 
smothered  tone,  '*  Indeed,  mine  goot  sir,  dere  cannot  be  one 
finer  hour  nor  season  for  dis  great  purpose.  You  shall  see, 
mine  goot  sir,  dat  it  is  all  one  bibble-babble  dat  Mr.  Oldbuck 
says,  and  dat  he  knows  no  more  of  what  he  speaks  than  one 
little  child.  Mine  soul  1  he  expects  to  get  as  rich  as  one  Jew 
for  his  poor  dirty  one  hundred  pounds,  which  I  care  no  more 
about,  by  mine  honest  wort,  than  I  care  for  an  hundred  stivers. 
But  to  you,  my  most  munificent  and  reverend  patron,  I  will 
show  all  de  secrets  dat  art  can  show, — ay,  de  secret  of  de  great 
Pymander." 

''  That  other  ane,"  whispered  Edie,  ^  maun  be,  according 
to  a'  likelihood,  Sir  Arthur  Wardour — I  ken  naebody  but  him- 
sell  wad  come  here  at  this  time  at  e'en  wi'  that  German  black- 
guard ; — ane  wad  think  he's  bewitched  him — he  gars  him  e'en 
trow  that  chalk  is  cheese.    Let's  see  what  they  can  be  doing." 

This  interruption,  and  the  low  tone  in  which  Sir  Arthur 
spoke,  made  Lovel  lose  all  Sir  Arthur's  answer  to  the  adept, 
excepting  the  last  three  emphatic  words, "  Very  great  expense  ;  ** 
to  which  Dousterswivel  at  once  replied — ^**  Expenses  I — to  be 
sure — dere  must  be  de  great  expenses.  You  do  not  expect  to 
reap  before  you  do  sow  de  seed  :  de  expense  is  de  seed— de 
riches  and  de  mine  of  goot  metal,  and  now  de  jg;reat  big  chests 
of  plate,  they  are  de  crop— vary  goot  crop  too,  on  mine  wort. 
Now,  Sir  Arthur,  you  have  sowed  this  night  one  little  seed  of 
ten  guineas  like  one  pinch  of  snuff,  or  so  big ;  and  if  you  do 
not  reap  de  great  harvest— dat  is,  de  great  harvest  for  de  little 
pinch  of  see(^  for  it  must  be  proportions,  you  must  know — ^thea 
never  call  one  honest  man,  Herman  Dousterswivel.  Now  you 
see,  mine  patron — for  I  will  not  conceal  mine  secret  from  you 
at  all — ^you  see  this  little  plate  of  silver ;  you  know  de  moon 
measureth  de  whole  zodiack  in  de  space  of  twenty-eight  day— 
every  shild  knows  dat.  Well,  I  take  a  silver  plate  when  she  is 
m  her  fifteenth  mansion,  which  mansion  is  in  de  head  of  Libra^ 
and  I  engrave  upon  one  side  de  worts,  S^tbbirfc^emot^  j^c^aita- 
t\pm — dat  is,  de  Emblems  of  de  Intelligence  of  ae  moon — and 
I  make  this  picture  like  a  flying  serpent  with  a  turkey-cock's 
head — vary  well.  Then  upon  this  side  I  make  de  table  of  do 
moon,  which  is  a  square  of  nine,  multiplied  into  itself,  with 
eighty-one  numbers  on  every  side,  and  diameter  nine— dere  it 
is  done  very  proper.  Now  I  will  make  dis  avail  me  at  de  change 
of  every  quarter-moon  dat  I  shall  find  by  de  same  proportions 
of  expenses  I  lay  out  in  de  suffumigations,  as  ninei  to  de  pro- 
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duct  of  nine  multiplied  into  itself — But  I  shall  find  no  more  to^ 
night  as  maybe  two  or  dree  times  nine,  because  dere  is  a 
thwarting  power  in  de  house  of  ascendency." 

"  But,  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  simple  Baronet,  "  does  not 
this  look  like  magic  ? — I  am  a  true  though  unworthy  son  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  foul 
fiend." 

"  Bah  !  bah  ! — not  a  bit  magic  in  it  at  all — not  a  bit — It  is 
all  founded  on  de  planetary  influence,  and  de  sympathy  and 
force  of  numbers.  I  will  show  you  much  finer  dan  dis.  I  do 
not  say  dere  is  not  de  spirit  in  it,  because  of  de  suffumigation ; 
but,  if  you  are  not  afraid,  he  shall  not  be  invisible." 

*'*•  I  have  no  curiosity  to  see  him  at  all,"  said  the  Baronet, 
whose  courage  seemed,  from  a  certain  quaver  in  his  accent,  to 
have  taken  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

*'  Dat  is  great  pity,"  said  Dousterswivel  \  "  I  should  have 
liked  to  show  you  de  spirit  dat  guard  dis  treasure  like  one  fierce 
watchdog— but  I  know  how  to  manage  him ; — ^you  would  not 
care  to  see  him  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  in- 
difference ;  "  I  think  we  have  but  little  time." 

**  You  shall  pardon  me,  my  patron ;  it  is  not  yet  twelve,  and 
twelve  precise  b  just  our  planetary  hours ;  and  I  could  show 
you  de  spirit  vary  well,  in  de  meanwhile,  just  for  pleasure.  You 
see  I  would  draw  a  pentagon  within  a  circle,  which  is  no  trouble 
at  all,  and  make  my  suffumigation  within  it,  and  dere  we  would 
be  like  in  one  strong  castle,  and  you  would  hold  de  sword  while 
I  did  say  de  needful  worts.  Den  you  should  see  de  solid  wall 
open  like  de  gate  of  ane  city,  and  den — let  me  see — ay,  you 
should  see  first  one  stag  pursued  by  three  black  grayhounds, 
and  they  should  pull  him  down  as  they  do  at  de  elector's  great 
hunting-match ;  and  den  one  ugly,  little,  nasty  black  negro 
should  appear  and  take  de  stag  from  them — and  paf — all  should 
be  gone  ;  den  you  should  hear  horns  winded  dat  all  de  ruins 
should  ring — mine  wort,  they  should  play  fine  hunting  piece,  as 
goot  as  him  you  caird  Fischer  with  his  oboi ;  vary  well — den 
comes  one  herald,  as  we  call  Emhold,  winding  his  horn — and 
den  come  de  great  Peolphan,  called  de  mighty  Hunter  of  de 
North,  mounted  on  hims  black  steed.  But  you  would  not  care 
to  see  all  this  ? "  ♦ 

"  Why,  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  the  poor  Baronet, — "  if 
—that  is---does  anything — any  great  mischiefSi  happen  on  sucb 
bocasioi^?'' 

•HoteF.    Wltcbcnfl 
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^  Bah  1  tnisdiieb  ?  no  i — soinedHies  if  de  cirde  be  not  cohe 
just,  or  de  beholder  be  de  frightened  ooward,  and  not  hola  de 
sword  firm  and  straight  towards  him,  de  Great  Hunter  will  take 
his  advantage,  and  drag  him  exorcist  out  of  de  circle  and 
throttle  him.     Dat  does  happens." 

"  Well  then,  Dousterswivel,  with  every  confidence  in  my 
courage  and  your  skill,  we  will  dispense  with  this  apparition, 
and  go  on  to  the  business  of  the  n^t." 

*'  With  all  mine  heart — it  is  just  one  thing  to  me — and  now 
it  is  de  time — ^hold  you  de  sword  till  I  kindle  de  little  what  yoa 
call  chip." 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  set  fire  to  a  little  pile  <A  chips, 
touched  and  prepared  with  some  bituminous  substance  to  msdce 
them  bum  fiercely ;  and  when  the  flame  was  at  the  highest,  and 
lightened,  with  its  shortlived  glare,  all  the  nnns  around,  the  Ger- 
man flung  in  a  handful  of  peifiimes  which  produced  a  strong 
and  pungent  odor.  The  exorcist  and  his  pupil  both  were  so 
much  affected  as  to  cough  and  sneeze  heartily  \  and,  as  the  vapor 
floated  around  the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  penetrated  every 
crevice,  it  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  beggar  and  Lovel. 

'*Was  that  an  echo?"  said  the  Baronet^  astonished  at  the 
sternutation  which  resounded  from  above  ;  "  or " — drawing 
close  to  the  adept,  "can  it  be  the  spirit  you  talked  o^  ridicul- 
ing our  attempt  upon  his  hidden  treasures  ? " 

'^N — n — ^no,"  muttered  the  German,  who  began  to  partake 
of  his  pupil's  terrors,  *'I  hope  not." 

Here  a  violent  explosion  of  sneezing,  which  the  mendicant 
was  unable  to  suppress,  and  which  could  not  be  considered  by 
any  means  as  the  dying  fall  of  an  echo,  accompanied  by  a 
grunting  half-smothered  cough,  confounded  the  two  treasure- 
seekers.     '*  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I "  said  the  Baronet. 

^^  AlU  gutm  Gtistem  loben  dm  Herm!^^  ejaculated  the  ter- 
rified adept  "  I  was  begun  to  think,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  '*  that  this  would  be  de  bestermost  done  in 
de  daylight — we  was  bestermost  to  go  away  just  now." 

"  You  juggling  villain !  "  said  the  Baronet,  in  whom  these 
expressions  awakened  a  suspicion  that  overcame  his  terrors, 
connected  as  it  was  with  the  sense  of  desperation  arising  from 
the  apprehension  of  impending  ruin — "  you  juggling  mounte- 
bank! this  is  some  legerdemain  trick  of  yours  to  get  off 
from  the  performance  of  your  promise,  as  you  have  so  often 
done  before.  But,  before  Heaven  I  I  wiU  this  night  know  what 
I  have  trusted  to  when  I  suffered  you  to  fool  me  on  to  oiy  ruin  I 
Go  on,  then— come  faiiy,  couie  fiend,  you  shall  show  me  that 
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treasure^  or  confess  youtseH  a  knave  and  an  impostor,  or,  by  the 
faith  of  a  desperate  and  ruined  man,  I'll  send  you  where  you 
siiall  see  spirits  enough." 

The  treasure-finder,  trembling  between  his  terror  for  the  su- 
pernatural beings  by  whom  he  supposed  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded, and  for  his  life,  which  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
desperate  man,  could  only  bring  out,  "  Mine  patron,  this  is  not 
the  allerbestmost  usage.  Consider,  mine  honored  sir,  that  de 
spirits " 

Here  Edie,  who  began  to  enter  into  the  humor  of  the  scene, 
Uttered  an  extraordinary  howl,  being  an  exaltation  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  most  deplorable  whine  in  which  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  solicit  charity, 

Dousterswivel  flung  himself  on  his  knee»— ^'Dear  Sir 
Arthurs,  let  us  gOv  or  let  me  go  I " 

^'No,  you  cheating  scoundrel !  "  said  the  knight,  unsheath* 
ing  the  sword  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exorcism,  "  that  shift  shall  not  serve  you — Monkbams  warned 
me  loi^  since  of  your  juggling  pranks — I  will  see  this  treasure 
before  you  leave  this  place,  or  I  will  have  you  confess  your- 
self an  impostor,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  run  this  sword  through  you, 
though  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  should  rise  around  us  1 " 

"  For  de  lofe  of  Heaven  be  patient,  mine  honored  patron, 
and  you  shall  hafe  all  de  treasure  as  I  knows  of — ^yes,  you 
shall  indeed — But  do  not  speak  about  de  spirits — it  makes  dem 
ffligry." 

Edie  Ochiltree  here  prepared  himself  to  throw  in  another 
groan,  but  was  restrained  by  Love),  who  began  to  take  a  more 
serious  interest,  as  he  observed  the  earnest  and  almost  desperate 
demeanor  of  Sir  Arthur.  Dousterswivel,  having  at  once  before 
his  e3res  the  fear  of  the  f  oiH  fiend,  and  the  violence  of  Sir  Arthur, 
played  his  part  of  a  conjurer  extremely  ill,  hesitating  to  assume 
the  degree  of  confidence  necessary  to  deceK'e  the  latter,  lest  it 
should  give  offence  to  the  invisible  cause  of  his  alarm.  How- 
ever, after  rolling  his  eyes,  muttering  and  sputtering  German 
exorcisms,  with  contortions  of  his  face  and  person,  rather  flowing 
from  the  impulse  of  terror  than  of  meditated  fraud,  he  at  length 
proceeded  to  a  comer  of  the  building  where  a  flat  stone  lay 
upon  the  ground,  bearing  upon  its  surface  the  effigy  of  an  armed 
warrior  in  a  recumbent  posture  carved  in  bas-relief.  He  mut- 
tered to  Sir  Arthur,  "  Mine  patrons,  it  is  here — Got  save  us  all  ? " 

Sir  Arthur,  who,  after  the  first  moment  of  his  superstitious 
fear  was  over,  seemed  to  have  bent  up  all  his  faculties  to  the 
pitch  of  resolution  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adventure,  lent  the 
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adept  his  assistance  to  turn  over  the  stone,  which  by  means  of- 
a  lever  that  the  adept  had  provided,  their  joint  force  with 
difficulty  effected.  No  supernatural  light  burst  forth  from 
below  to  indicate  the  subterranean  treasury,  nor  was  there  any 
apparition  of  spirits,  earthly  or  infernal.  But  when  Douster- 
swivel  had,  with  great  trepidation,  struck  a  few  strokes  with  a 
mattock,  and  as  hastily  thrown  out  a  shovelful  or  two  of  earth 
(for  they  came  provided  with  the  tools  necessary  for  digging), 
something  was  heard  to  ring  like  the  sound  of  a  falling  piece 
of  metal,  and  Dousterswivet,  hastily  catching  up  the  substance 
which  produced  it,  and  which  his  shovel  had  thrown  out  along 
with  the  earth,  exclaimed,  *'  On  mine  dear  wort,  mine  patrons, 
dis  is  all — it  is  indeed  ;  I  mean  all  we  can  do  to-night ; " — and 
he  gazed  around  him  with  a  cowering  and  fearful  glance,  as  if 
to  see  from  what  comer  the  avenger  of  his  imposture  was  to 
start  forth. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  and  then  repeated,  still 
more  sternly,  "  I  will  be  satisfied — I  will  judge  by  mine  own 
ejres."  He  accordinglv  held  the  object  to  the  light  of  the 
lantern.  It  was  a  small  case,  or  casket, — for  Lovel  could  not 
at  the  distance  exactly  discern  its  shape,  which,  from  the 
Baronet's  exclamation  as  he  opened  it,  he  concluded  was  filled 
with  coin.  "Ay,"  said  the  Baronet,  "this  is  being  indeed 
in  good  iuckl  and  if  it  omens  proportional  success  upon  a 
larger  venture,  the  venture  shall  be  made.  That  six  hundred 
of  Goldieword's,  added  to  the  other  incumbent  claims,  must 
have  been  ruin  indeed.  If  you  think  we  can  parry  it  by  repeat- 
ing this  experiment — suppose  when  the  moon  next  changes,— 
I  will  hazard  the  necessary  advance,  come  bv  it  how  I  may." 

^  Oh,  mine  good  patrons,  do  not  speak  aoout  all  dat,"  said 
Dousterswivel,  "  as  just  now,  but  help  me  to  put  de  shtone  to 
de  rights,  and  let  us  begone  our  own  ways."  And  accordingly, 
so  soon  as  the  stone  was  replaced,  he  hurried  Sir  Arthur,  who 
was  now  resigned  once  more  to  his  guidance,  away  from  a  spot, 
where  the  German's  guilty  conscience  and  superstitious  fears 
represented  goblins  as  lurking  behind  each  pillar  with  the 
purpose  of  punishing  his  treachery. 

"  Saw  onybody  e'er  the  like  o'  that  1 "  said  Edie,  when  they 
had  disappeared  like  shadows  through  the  gate  by  which  they 
had  entered — ^**  saw  ony  creature  living  e'er  the  like  o'  that  !— 
But  what  can  we  do  for  that  puir  doited  deevil  of  a  knight- 
baronet  ?  Od,  he  showed  muckle  mair  spunk,  too,  than  I 
thought  had  been  in  him — I  thought  he  wad  hae  sent  canM 
iron  through  the  vagabondr-Sir  /Uthur  wasna  half  sae  bauld 
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tt  Bessie's-apron  yon  night — ^but  then,  his  blood  was  up  even 
now,  and  that  makes  an  unco  difference.  I  bae  seen  mony  a 
roan  wad  hae  felled  another  an  anger  him,  that  wadna  muckle 
hae  liked  a  clink  against  Crummie's-horn  yon  time.  But 
what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lovel,  "  his  faith  in  this  fellow  is  entirely 
restored  by  this  deception,  which,  unquestionably,  he  had  ar- 
ranged beforehand." 

"  What!  the  siller  1— Ay,  ay— trust  him  for  that— they  that 
hide  ken  best  where  to  find.  He  wants  to  wile  him  out  o*  his 
last  guinea,  and  then  escape  to  his  ain  country,  the  land-louper. 
I  wad  like  it  weel  just  to  hae  come  in  at  the  clipping-time,  and 
gien  him  a  lounder  wi*  my  pike-staff ;  he  wad  hae  taen  it  for 
a  bennison  f  rae  some  o'  the  auld  dead  abbots.  But  it's  best  no 
to  be  rash ;  sticking  disna  gang  by  strength,  but  by  the  guiding 
o*  the  gully.     I'se  be  upsides  wi'  him  ae  day." 

"  What  if  you  should  inform  Mr.  Oldbuck  ? "  said  Lovel. 

"  Ou,  I  dinna  ken — Monkbams  and  Sir  Arthur  are  like,  and 
yet  they're  no  like  neither,  Monkbams  has  whiles  influence 
wi'  him,  and  whiles  Sir  Arthur  cares  as  little  about  him  as 
about  the  like  o'  me.  Monkbams  is  no  that  ower  wise  himsell, 
in  some  things ; — he  wad  believe  a  bodle  to  be  an  auld  Roman 
coin,  as  he  ca's  it,  or  a  ditch  to  be  a  camp,  upon  ony  leasing 
that  idle  folk  made  about  it.  I  hae  garr'd  him  trow  mony  a 
queer  tale  roysell,  gude  forgie  me.  But  wi'  a'  that,  he  has 
unco  little  sympathy  wi'  ither  folks  ;  and  he's  snell  and  dure 
oneugh  in  casting  up  their  nonsense  to  them,  as  if  he  had  nane 
o'  his  ain.  He'll  listen  the  hale  day,  an  ye'U  tell  him  about 
tales  o'  Wallace,  and  Blind  Harry,  and  Davie  Lindsay ;  but 
ye  maunna  speak  to  him  about  ghaists  or  fairies,  or  spirits 
walking  the  earth,  or  the  like  o'  that  ,^— he  had  amaist  flung 
auld  Caxon  out  o*  the  window  (and  he  might  just  as  weel  hae 
flung  awa  his  best  wig  after  him),  for  threeping  he  had  seen  a 
ghaist  at  the  humlock-knowe.  Now,  if  he  was  taking  it  up  in 
3iis  way,  he  wad  set  up  the  tother's  birse,  and  maybe  do  mair 
ill  nor  gude — he's  done  that  twice  or  thrice  about  thae  mine- 
warks  ;  ye  wad  thought  Sir  Arthur  had  a  pleasure  in  gaun  on 
wi'  them  the  deeper,  the  mair  he  was  warned  against  it  by 
Monkbams." 

"  What  say  you  then,"  said  Lovel,  "  to  letting  Miss  Wardour 
know  the  circumstance  ?  " 

**  Ou,  puir  thing,  how  could  she  stop  her  father  doing  his 
pleasure? — and,  brides,  what  wad  it  help  ?  There's  a  sough 
VI  the   country  about  that  six  hundred  pounds,  and  there's  % 
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writer  chieM  in  Edinburgh  has  been  driving  (he  spur-rowels  o* 
ttie  law  up  to  the  head  into  Sir  Arthur's  sides  to  gar  him  pay^ 
it,  and  if  he  canna,  he  maun  gang  to  jail  or  flee  the  country. 
He*s  like  a  desperate,  man,  and  just  catches  at  this  chance  as  a 
he  has  left,  to  escape  utter  perdition  ;  so  what  signifks  plaguing 
the  puir  lassie  about  what  canna  be  helped,'  And  besides, 
to  say  the  truth,  1  wadna  like  to  tetl  the  st:cret  o'  this  place. 
It's  unco  convenient,  ye  see  yoursell,  to  hae  a  hiding-hole  o' 
ane^s  atn ;  and  though  1  be  out  o*  the  Kne  o'  needing  ane  e'en 
now,  and  trust  in  the  power  o'  grace  that  Til  ne'er  do  onylhing 
to  need  ane  again,  yet  naebody  kens  what  temptation  ane  may 
be  gien  ower  to — and,  to  be  brief,  1  downa  bide  the  thought  of 
onybody  kennin  about  the  place  , — they  say,  keep  a  tiling  seven 
year  an'  ye*ll  aye  find  a  use  for't — and  maybe  1  may  need  the 
cove,  either  for  mysell,  or  for  some  ither  body." 

This  argument,  in  whkh  Edie  Ochiltree,  notwithstanding  hi» 
scraps  of  morality  and  of  divinity,  seemed  to  take,  perhaps  from 
•td  habit,  a  personal  interest,  could  not  be  handsomely  contro- 
verted by  Lovel,  who  was  at  that  moment  reaping  the  benefit 
of  the  secret  of  which  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  so  jeakms. 

This  incident,  however,  was  of  great  service  to  Lovel,  as 
diverting  his  mind  from  the  unhappy  occurrence  of  the  evening, 
arid  considerably  rousing  the  energies  which  had  been  stupe- 
fied by  the  first  view  of  calamity.  He  reflected  that  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  followed  that  a  dangerous  wound  must  be  a 
fatal  one — that  he  had  been  hurried  from  the  spot  even  before 
the  suigeon  had  expressed  any  opinion  of  Captain  M^Intyre*^ 
situation — and  that  he  had  duties  on  earth  to  perform,  even 
should  the  very  worst  be  true,  which,  if  they  could  not  restore 
his  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  innocence,  would  furnish  a  mo- 
tive for  enduring  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it 
a  course  of  active  benevolence. — Such  MPere  Lovel's  ffeelings, 
when  the  hour  arrived  when,  according  to  Edie's  calculation-^ 
who,  by  some  train  or  process  of  his  own  in  observing  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  stood  independent  of  the  assistance  oif  a  watch 
or  timekeeper — it  was  fitting  they  should  leave  their  hiding- 
place,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  meet 
Lieutenant  Taffril's  boat  according  to  appointment. 

They  retreated  by  the  same  passage  which  had  admitted 
them  to  the  prior's  secret  seat  of  observation,  and  when  they 
issued  from  the  grotto  into  the  wood,  the  birds  which  began  to 
chirp,  and  even  to  sing,  announced  that  the  dawn  was  advanced. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  light  and  amber  clouds  tiiat  appeared 
•ver  the  sea,  as  soon  as  their  exit  fiom  the  cppse  permitted' 
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\iktm  to  view  the  horizon. — Morning,  said  to  be  friendly  to  the 
muses,  has  probably  obtained  tbis  character  from  its  effect  upoft 
the  fancy  and  feehngs  of  mankind.  Even  to  those  who,  like 
Lovei,  have  spent  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night,  the  breeze  of 
the  dawn  brings  strength  and  quickening  both  of  mind  and 
body.  It  was,  therefore,  with  renewed  health  and  vigor  that 
Lovel,  guided  by  the  trusty  mendicant,  brushed  away  the  dew 
as  he  traversed  the  downs  which  divided  the  Den  of  St.  Ruth, 
as  the  woods  surrounding  the  ruins  were  popularly  called,  from 
the  seashore. 

The  first  level  beam  of  the  sun,  as  his  brilliant  disk  began  to 
emerge  firom  Ibe  ocean,  shot  full  upon  the  little  gun-brig  which 
was  Tying-to  in  the  offing— close  to  the  shore  the  boat  was 
already  waiting,  Taffril  himself,  with  his  naval  ck>ak  wrapped 
about  him,  seated  in  the  stern.  He  jumped  ashore  when  he 
;iaw  the  meadkant  and  Lovel  approach,  and,  shaking  the 
latter  heartily  by  the  hand,  begged  him  not  to  be  cast  down. 
**M*Intyre's  wound,"  he  said,  "was  doubtful,  but  far  from  des- 
perate." His  attention  had  got  Lovel's  baggage  privately  sent 
on  board  the  brig ;  "  and,"  he  said,  "  he  trusted  that,  if  Lovel 
chose  to  stay  with  the  vessel,  the  penalty  of  a  short  cruise 
would  be  the  only  disagreeable  consequence  of  his  rencontre. 
As  for  himself,  his  time  and  motions  were  a  good  deal  at  his 
own  disposal,  he  said,  '*  excepting  the  necessary  obligation  of 
remaining  on  his  station." 

"  We  will  talk  of  our  farther  motions,"  said  Lovel,  '*  as  we 
go  on  board." 

Then  turning  to  Edie,  he  endeavored  to  put  money  into  his 
hand.  **  I  think,"  said  Edie,  as  he  tendered  it  back  again, 
**  the  hale  folk  here  have  either  gane  daft,  or  they  hae  made  a 
vow  to  ruin  my  trade,  as  they  say  ower  muckle  water  drowns 
the  miller.  I  hae  had  mair  gowd  offered  me  within  this  twa 
or  three  weeks  than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  afore.  Keep  the 
siller,  lad — ^ye*ll  hae  need  o*t,  Tse  warrant  ye,  and  I  hae  nane ; 
my  claes  is  nae  great  things,  and  I  get  a  blue  gown  every  year, 
and  as  mony  siller  groats  as  the  king,  God  bless  him,  is  years 
auld — ^you  and  I  serve  the  same  master,  ye  ken,  Captain  Taf- 
fril ;  there's  rigging  provided  for — and  my  meats  and  drink  I 
get  for  the  asking  in  my  rounds,  or,  at  an  orra  time,  I  can  gang 
a  day  without  it,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pay  for  nane  ;— 
so  that  a'  the  siller  I  need  is  just  to  buy  tobacco  and  sneeshin, 
and  maybe  a  dram  at  a  time  in  a  cauld  day,  though  I  am  nae 
dram-drinker  to  be  a  gaberlunzie , — sae  take  back  your  gowd 
and  just  gie  me  a  lily-white  shilling." 
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Upon  these  whims,  which  he  imagined  intimately  connected 
with  the  honor  of  his  vagabond  profession,  Edie  was  flint  and 
adamant,  not  to  be  moved  by  rhetoric  or  entreaty ;  and  there- 
fore Lovel  was  under  the  necessity  of  again  pocketing  his  in- 
tended bounty,  and  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  the  mendicant  by 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him  of  his  cordial 
gratitude  for  the  very  important  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  recommending,  at  the  same  time,  secrecy  as  to 
what  they  had  that  night  witnessed. — **  Ye  needna  doubt  that," 
said  Ochiltree  ;  '*  1  never  teli'd  tales  out  o'  yon  cove  in  my 
life,  though  mony  a  queer  thing  I  hae  seen  in't" 

The  boat  now  put  off.  'Hie  old  man  remained  looking 
after  it  as  it  made  rapidly  towards  the  brig  under  the  impulse 
of  six  stout  rowers,  and  Lovel  beheld  him  again  wave  his  blue 
bonnet  as  a  token  of  farewell  ere  he  turned  from  his  fixed  pos- 
ture, and  began  to  move  slowly  along  the  sands  as  if  resumiiig 
his  customary  perambulations. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECONa 

Wiser  Raymondm,  in  his  doset  pent* 
Laofths  at  such  dan|^r  and  adventarement 
When  half  his  lands  are  nent  in  gtrfden  smoke^ 
And  now  hb  second  hopeful  glassc  is  broke, 
Bat  jrett  if  haply  his  third  furnace  hold. 
Deroceth  all  bis  pou  and  pans  to  goUL^ 

About  a  week  after  the  adventures  commemorated  in  our 
last  chapter,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  descending  to  his  breakfastparior, 
found  that  his  womankind  were  not  upon  duty,  his  toast  not 
made,  and  the  silver  jug,  which  was  wont  to  receive  his  liba- 
tions of  mum,  not  duly  aired  for  its  reception. 

"This  confounded  hot-brained  boy  !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
"  now  that  he  begins  to  get  out  of  danger,  1  can  tolerate  this 
life  no  longer.  All  goes  to  sixes  and  sevens — an  universal 
saturnalia  seems  to  be  proclaimed  in  my  peaceful  and  orderly 
family.  I  ask  for  my  sister — no  answer.  I  call,  I  shout — 1 
invoke  my  inmates  by  more  names  than  the  Romans  gave  to 
their  deities — at  length  Jenny,  whose  shrill  voice  1  have  heard 
this  half-hour  lilting  in  the  Tartarean  regions  of  the  kitchen, 

*  The  aathor  cannot  remember  where  these  lines  are  to  bt  found  :  parhaps  ia  Biahap 
|IaU*s  Satins.    ITbty  ooctir  lo  Book  iv.  Satir*  iii.)  , 
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cobdescends  to  hear  me  and  reply,  but  without  coming  up 
stairs,  so  the  conversation  must  be  continued  at  the  top  of  ray 
lungs." — Here  he  again  began  to  hollow  aloud — "Jenny, 
Where's  Miss  Oldbuck  ? " 

"  Miss  Grizzy's  in  the  captain's  room." 

"  Umph  ! — ^I  thought  so — and  where's  mv  niece  ?  ^ 

"  Miss  Mary's  making  the  captain's  tea. 

"  Umph  1   I  supposed  as  much  again — and  where's  Caxon  ?  *• 

'' Awa  to  the  town  about  the  captain's  fowling-gun,  and  his 
setting-dog." 

"  And  who  the  devil's  to  dress  my  periwig,  you  silly  jade  ? 
—when  you  knew  that  Mbs  Wardour  and  Sir  Arthur  were 
oommg  here  early  after  breakfast,  bow  could  you  let  Caxon  go 
on  such  a  Tomfolol's  errand  ? " 

"  Me  I  what  could  I  hinder  him  ? — ^your  honor  wadna  hae 
vs  contradict  the  captain  e'en  now,  and  him  maybe  deeing  ? " 

''  Dying !  "  said  the  alarmed  Antiquary, — " eh  1  what?  haa 
be  been  worse  ? " 

'*  Na,  he's  no  nae  waur  that  I  ken  of."  * 

"  Then  he  must  be  better — and  what  good  is  a  dog  and  a 
gun  to  do  here,  but  the  one  to  destroy  all  my  furniture,  steal 
from  my  larder,  and  perhaps  worry  the  cat,  and  the  other  to 
-shoot  somebody  through  the  head.  He  has  had  gunning  and 
pistolling  enough,  to  serve  him  one  while,  I  should  think." 

Here  Miss  Oldbuck  entered  the  parlor,  at  the  door  of  which 
Oldbuck  was  carrying  on  this  conversation,  he  bellowing  down* 
ward  to  Jenny,  and  she  again  screaming  upward  in  reply. 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  the  old  lady,  **  ye'll  cry  yoursell  as 
hoarse  as  a  corbie — is  that  the  way  to  skreigh  when  there's  ia 
sick  person  in  the  house  ? " 

"Upon  my  word,  the  sick  person's  like  to  have  ail  the 
house  to  himself,-^!  have  gone  without  my  breakfast,  aiid  am 
like  to  go  without  my  wig ;  and  I  must  not,  I  suppose,  presume 
to  say  I  feel  either  hunger  or  cold,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
sick  gentleman  who  lies  sue  rooms  off,  and  who  feels  himself 
well  enough  to  send  for  his  dog  and  gun,  though  he  knows  I 
detest  such  implements  ever  since  our  elder  brother,  poor 
Williewald,  marched  out  of  the  world  on  a  pair  of  damp  feet, 
caught  in  the  Kittlefitting-moss.  But  that  signifies  nothing ; 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  ^pefcted  by  and  by  to  lend  a  hand  to 
^rry  Squire  Hector,  out  upon  his  litter,  while  he  indulges  his 
sportsman-like  propensities  by  shooting  my  pigeons,  or  my 

*  It  is,  I  beKeve^  a  P*^  ^  f reeimaoniy,  or  a  point  of  conscience,  anMmf  the  Seottiall 
lower  orders,  never  to  aamit  that  a  patient  is  doing  better-  The  closest  approach  to  recoycif 
vhich  Ihey  can  be  brMgbt  to  allow,  is,  that  the  party  inquired  after  is  **  Kae  waur." 
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ttitkcy9--T  think  any  of  ^Saitfirm  nahtrm  aie  safe  ffon  him  fdt 
one  while." 

Miss  M^Intyre  now  tntered,  and  began  to  her  usual  morn* 
ing's  task  of  arranging  her  uncle's  breakfast,  with  the  alert- 
ness of  one  who  is  too  late  in  setting  about  a  task,  and  is 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But  this  did  not  avail  her. 
"  Take  care,  vou  silly  womankind — that  mum's  too  near  the 
fire — the  bottle  will  burst ;  and  I  suppose  you  intend  to  reduce 
the  toast  to  a  cinder  as  a  burnt-offering  for  Juno,  or  what  do 

Jou  call  her — the  female  Aog  there,  with  some  such  Pantbeoa 
ind  of  a  name,  that  your  wise  brother  has,  in  his  first  moments 
of  mature  reflection,  ordered  up  as  a  fitting  inmate  of  my  house 
(I  thank  him\  and  meet  conpany  to  aid  the  rest  of  the  womuuh 
kind  of  my  household  in  their  daily  conversation  and  inte»* 
Courne  with  hinu** 

^  Dear  uncle,  don't  be  angry  about  the  poor  spaniel ;  she's 
been  tied  up  at  my  brother's  lodgings  at  Fairport,  and  she's 
broke  her  chain  twice,  and  came  running  dowa  here  to  him ; 
and  you  would  not  have  us  beat  the  fakhfoi  beast  away  from 
tfie  ooor? — it  moans  as  if  it  had  some  sense  of  poor  Hector's 
misfortune,  and  will  hardly  stir  from  the  door  of  bis  room." 

^Why,"  said  his  uncle,  ''they  said  Caxon  had  gone  to 
Fairport  after  his  dog  and  gun." 

**  O  dear  sir,  no,"  answered  Miss  M'Intyrc,  **  it  was  to  fetch 
some  dressings  that  were  wanted,  and  Hector  only  wished  him 
to  bring  out  his  gun,  as  he  was  gc^ng  to  Fairport  at  any 
rate." 

''Well,  then,  it  is  not  altogether  so  foolish  a  business,  don- 
itdering  what  a  mess  of  womankind  have  been  about  it— ^ 
Dressings,  quotha  ? — and  who  b  to  dress  my  wig  ? — But  I  sup* 
pose  Jenny  will  undertake — "  continued  the  old  bachelor,  look- 
ing at  himself  in  the  glass — "  to  make  it  somewhat  decent 
And  now  let  us  set  to  breakfast — ^with  what  appetite  we  may. 
Well  may  I  say  to  Hector,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  to  hb  dog 
Diamond,  when  the  animal  (I  detest  dogs)  flung  down  the 
taper  among  calculations  which  had  occufned  the  philosopher 
tor  twenty  years,  and  consumed  the  whole  mass  of  materials^- 
Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done  I " 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  replied  his  niece,  *'  my  brother  b  quite 
sensible  of  the  rashness  of  hb  owif  behavior,  and  allows  diat 
Mr.  Lovel  behaved  very  handsomely." 

^  And  much  good  tnat  will  do,  when  he  has  frightened  the 
hd  out  of  the  country  I    I  tell  thee,  Maiy,  Hector's  umkiw 
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stoBding,  and  far  more  that  of  feminity,  is  inadequate  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  has  occasioned 
to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity — aureum  quidcm  opus — a 
poem  on  such  a  subject,  with  notes  illustrative  of  all  that  is 
clear,  and  all  that  is  dark,  and  all  that  is  neither  dark  nor 
clear,  but  hovers  in  dusky  twilight  in  the  region  of  Caledonian 
antiquities.  I  would  have  made  the  Celtic  panegyrists  look 
about  them.  Fingal,  as  they  conceitedly  term  Fin-Mac-Coul, 
should  have  disappeared  before  my  search,  rolling  himself  in 
his  cloud  like  the  spirit  of  Loda.  Such  an  opportunity  can 
hardly  again  occur  to  an  ancient  and  gray-haired  man  ;  and  to 
see  it  lost  by  the  madcap  spleen  of  a  hot-headed  boy !  But  I 
submit — Heaven's  will  be  done  I  " 

Thus  continued  the  Antiquary  to  maunder^  as  his  sister 
expressed  ir,  during  the  whole  time  of  breakfast,  while,  despite 
of  sugar  and  honey,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  Scottish  morning 
tea-table,  his  reflections  rendered  the  laeal  bitter  to  all  who 
beard  them.  But  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  man.  "  Monk- 
bams's  bark,"  said  Miss  Griseida  Oldbuck,  in  confidential 
intercourse  with  Miss  Rebecca  Blatteigowl,  "  is  muckle  waur 
than  his  bite." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  suffered  in  mind  extremely  while 
his  nephew  was  in  actual  danger,  and  now  felt  himself  at  liberty, 
upon  his  returning  health,  to  indulge  in  complaints  respecting 
the  trouble  he  had  been  put  to,  and  the  interruption  of  his 
antiquarian  labors.  Listened  to,  therefore,  in  respectful  silence, 
by  his  niece  and  sister,  he  unloaded  his  discontent  in  such 
grumblings  as  we  have  rehearsed,  venting  many  a  sarcasm 
against  womankind,  soldiers,  dogs,  and  guns,  all  which  imple- 
ments of  noise,  discord,  and  tumult,  as  he  called  them,  he 
professed  to  bold  in  utter  abomination. 

This  expectoration  of  spleen  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  noise  of  a  carriage  without,  when,  shaking  off  all  sullenness 
at  the  sound,  Oldbuck  ran  nimbly  up  stairs  and  down  stairs, 
for  both  operations  were  necessary  ere  he  could  receive  Miss 
Wardour  and  her  father  at  the  door  of  his  mansion. 

A  cordial  greeting  passed  on  both  sides.  And  Sir  Arthur, 
referring  to  his  previous  inquiries  by  letter  and  message, 
requested  to  be  particularly  informed  of  Captam  M*Intyre's 
health. 

"  Better  than  he  deserves,"  was  the  answer — "  better  than 
he  deserves,  for  disturbing  us  with  his  vixen  brawls,  and  break* 
ing  God's  peace  and  the  King's." 

*^  The  young  gentleman,"  Sir  Arthur  said,  **  had  been  im* 
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prudent ;  but  he  understood  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
the  detection  o!  a  suspicious  character  in  the  young  man 
Lovel." 

"  No  more  suspicious  than  his  own,**  answered  the  Antiquary, 
eager  in  his  favorite's  defence  ;  •'  the  young  gentleman  was  a 
little  foolish  and  headstrong,  and  refused  to  answer  Hector's 
impertinent  interrogatories — that  is  all.  Lovel,  Sir  Arthur, 
knows  how  to  choose  his  confidants  better — Ay,  Miss  Wardour, 
you  may  look  at  me — ^but  it  is  very  true , — it  was  in  my  bosom 
that  he  deposited  the  secret  cause  of  his  residence  at  Fair- 
port  ;  and  no  stone  should  have  been  left  unturned  on  my 
part  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
himself." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
old  Antiquary,  Miss  Wardour  changed  color  more  than  once, 
and  could  hardly  trust  her  own  ears.  For  of  all  confidants  to 
be  selected  as  the  depositary  of  love  affairs, — and  such  she 
naturally  supposed  must  have  been  the  subject  of  communi- 
cation,— next  to  Edie  Ochiltree,  Oldbuck  seemed  the  most 
uncouth  and  extraordinary ;  nor  could  she  sufficiently  admire 
or  fret  at  the  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which 
thus  threw  a  secret  of  such  a  delicate  nature  into  the  possession 
of  persons  so  unfitted  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  She  had  next 
to  fear  the  mode  of  01dbuck*s  entering  upon  the  affair  with  her 
father,  for  such,  she  doubted  not,  was  his  intention.  She  well 
knew  that  the  honest  gentleman,  however  vehement  in  his  prej- 
udices, had  no  great  sympathy  with  those  of  others,  and  shie 
had  to  fear  a  most  unpleasant  explosion  upon  an  Mairdssement 
taking  place  between  them.  It  was  therefore  with  great  anxiety 
that  she  heard  her  father  request  a  private  interview,  and 
observed  Oldbuck  readily  arise  and  show  the  way  to  his  library. 
She  remained  behind,  attempting  to  converse  with  the  ladies 
of  Monkbams,  but  with  the  distracted  feelings  of  Macbeth, 
when  compelled  to  disguise  hb  evil  conscience l>y  listening  and 
replying  to  the  observations  of  the  attendant  thanes  upon 
the  storm  of  the  preceding  night,  while  his  whole  soul  is  upon 
the  stretch  to  listen  for  the  alarm  of  murder,  which  he  knows 
must  be  instantly  raised  by  those  yiho  have  entered  the  sleep^ 
ing  apartment  of  Duncan.  But  the  conversation  of  the  two 
virtuosi  turned  on  a  subject  very  different  from  that  which  Miss 
Wardour  apprehended. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur  when  they  had,  after  a  due 
exchange  of  ceremonies,  fairly  seated  themselves  in  the  sanctum 
tanctorum  of  tlie  Antiquary, — "  you,  who  know  so  much  of  my 
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family  matters,  may  probably  be  surprised  at  the  question  I  am 
about  to  put  to  you." 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  if  it  relates  to  money,  I  am  very  sorry, 
but '' 

"  It  does  reL\te  to  money  matters,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"Really,  then.  Sir  Arthur,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "in 
the  present  state  of  the  money-market — and  stocks  being  so 
low " 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet ; 
**  I  wished  to  ask  your  advice  about  laying  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  advantage." 

"  The  devil !  "  exclaimed  the  Antiquary ;  and,  sensible  that 
his  involuntary  ejaculation  of  wonder  was  not  over  and  above 
civil,  he  proceeded  to  quality  it  by  expressing  hb  joy  that  Sir 
Arthur  should  have  a  sum  of  money  to  lay  out  when  the  com- 
modity was  so  scarce.  "  And  as  for  the  mode  of  employing 
it,"  said  he,  pausing,  "  the  funds  are  low  at  present,  as  I  said 
before,  and  there  are  good  bargains  of  land  to  be  had.  But 
had  you  not  bettet  begin  by  clearing  off  encumbrances.  Sir 
Arthur? — ^There  is  the  sum  in  the  personal  bond— and  the 
three  notes  of  hand,"  continued  he,  taking  out  of  the  right-hand 
drawer  of  his  cabinet  a  certain  red  memorandum-book^  of  which 
Sir  Arthur,  from  the  experience  of  former  frequent  appeals  to 
it,  abhorred  the  very  sight — "  with  the  interest  thereon,  amount- 
ing altogether  to— let  me  see " 

"  To  about  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  hastily ; 
"you  told  me  the  amount  the  other  day." 

"  But  there's  another  term's  interest  due  since  that,  Sir 
Arthur,  and  it  amounts  (errors  excepted)  to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  five  pennies,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  sterling — But  look  over  the  summation 
yourself." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
Baronet,  putting  away  the  book  with  his  hand,  as  one  rejects 
the  old-fashioned  civility  that  presses  food  upon  vou  after  you 
have  eaten  till  you  nauseate — "  perfectly  right,  I  aare  say ;  and 
in  the  course  of  three  days  or  less  you  shall  have  the  full  value 
—that  is,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it  in  bullion." 

"  Bullion  I  I  suppose  you  mean  lead.  What  the  deuce  I 
have  we  hit  on  the  vein  then  at  last  ?  But  what  could  I  do 
with  a  thousand  pounds'  worth,  and  upwards,  of  lead  ?  The 
former  abbots  of  Trotcosey  might  have  roofed  their  church  and 
monastery  with  it  indeed — ^but  for  me " 

"By  bullion,"  said  the  Baronety  "I  mean  the  precious 
metals, — gold  and  silver." 
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<*  Ah  1  indeed  ? — and  from  what  Eldorado  is  this  treasure 
to  be  imported  ? " 

"  Not  far  from  hence,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  significantly.  •*  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  you  shall  see  the  whole  process,  on  one  smaH 
condition/' 

'*  And  what  is  that  ? "  craved  the  Antiquary. 

"Why,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  me  yoor 
friendly  assistance,  by  advancing  one  hundred  pounds  or  there- 
abouts." 

Mr.  Oldbuck,  who  had  already  been  grasping  in  idea  the 
sum,  principal  and  interest,  of  a  debt  which  he  had  long  re- 
garded as  wellnigh  desperate,  was  so  much  astounded  at  the 
ubles  being  so  unexpectedly  turned  upon  him,  that  he  could 
only  re-echo,  in  an  accent  of  wo  and  surprise,  the  words^ 
**  Advance  one  hundred  pounds  I  " 

"  Yes,  my  good  sir,*'  continued  Sir  Arthur  ;  **  but  upon  the 
best  possible  security  of  being  repaid  in  the  course  of  two  olr 
three  days." 

There  was  a  pause— either  Oldbuck's  nether  jaw  had  not 
recovered  its  position,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  utter  a  negative, 
or  his  curiosity  kept  him  silent 

"  I  would  not  propose  to  you,"  continued  Sir  Arthur,  "  to 
oblige  me  thus  far,  if  I  did  not  possess  actual  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  those  expectations  which  I  now  hold  out  to  you. 
And  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  in  entering  fully  upon 
this  topic,  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  my  confidence  in  you,  and 
my  sense  of  your  kindness  on  many  former  occasions." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  professed  his  sense  of  obligation,  but  carefully 
avoided  committing  hemself  by  any  promise  of  farther  assist- 
ance. 

"  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  **  having  discov- 
ered  " 

Here  Oldbuck  broke  in,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation. 
**  Sir  Arthur,  I  have  so  often  warned  you  of  the  knavery  of 
that  rascally  quack,  that  I  really  wonder  you  should  quote  him 
to  me." 

"  But  listen — listen,"  interrupted  Sir  Arthur  in  his  turn, "  it 
will  do  you  no  harm.  In  short,  Dousterswivel  persuaded  me 
to  witness  an  experiment  which  he  had  made  in  the  ruins  of 
St,  Ruth — and  what  do  you  think  we  found  ? " 

*'  Another  spring  of  water,  I  suppose,  of  which  the  rogue  had 
beforehand  taken  care  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  source." 

"  No,  indeed — a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  coins — he»  tbqf 
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With  tfiat,  Sir  Arthur  dreW  from  his  pocket  i  Iiiige  ram's 
horn^  with  a  copper  cover,  containing  a  considerable  quantitr 
of  coins,  chiefly  silver,  but  with  a  few  gold  pieces  intermixeo. 
The  Antiquary's  eyes  glistened  as  he  eagerly  spread  them  out 
on  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  word*— Scotch,  English,  and  foreign  coins,  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  some  of  them  rari — 
et  rariores — €tiam  rarissimi  I  Here  is  the  bonnet-piece  of  J ames 
v.,  the  unicorn  of  James  II., — ay,  and  the  gold  testoon  of 
Queen  Mary,  with  her  head  and  the  Dauphin's.  And  these 
were  really  found  in  the  ruins  of  St  Ruth  ?  " 

*'  Most  assuredly^-my  own  eyes  witnessed  it.'' 

"  Well,"  replied  Oldbuck :  "  but  you  must  tell  me  the  whea 
—the  where — ^the  how." 

"  The  when,"  answered  Sir  Arthur, ''  was  at  midnight  the 
last  full  moon — the  where,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  ruins  of 
St  Ruth'^5  priory — the  how,  was  by  a  nocturnal  experiment  of 
Dousterswivel,  accompanied  only  by  myself." 

'^  Indeed !  "  said  Oldbuck ;  "  and  what  means  of  discovery 
did  you  employ  ?  "" 

"  Only  a  simple  suffuraigation,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  accom- 
panied by  availing  ourselves  of  the  suitable  planetary  hour." 

*'  Simple  suffumig:ation  ?  simple  nonsensiRcation — planetary 
hour  ?  planetary  fiddlestick  I  Sapiens  dominabitur  astrts.  My 
dear  Sir  Arthur,  that  fellow  has  made  a  gull  of  you  above 
ground  and  under  ground,  and  he  would  have  made  a  gull  of 
you  in  the  air  too^  if  he  had  been  by  when  you  was  craned  up 
the  devil's  turnpike  yonder  at  Halket-head — to  be  sure  the 
transformation  would  have  been  then  peculiarly  apropos'* 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  indifferent 
opinion  of  my  discernment ;  but  I  think  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  having  seen  what  I  say  I  saw." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary, — "  to  this  extent 
at  least,  that  I  know  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  will  not  say  he  saw 
anything  but  what  he  thought  he  saw." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Baronet,  **  as  there  is  a  heaven 
above  us,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  these  coins 
dug  out  of  the  chancel  of  St  Ruth  at  midnight  And  as  to 
Dousterswivel,  although  the  discovery  be  owing  to  his  science, 
yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  had  firmness 
of  mind  to  have  gone  through  with  it  if  I  had  not  been  beside 
him." 

•*  Ay  I  indeed  ? "  said  Oldbuck,  in  the  tone  used  when  one- 
wishes  to  hear  the  end  of  a  story  before  making  any  comment 
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"  Yes  truly/*  Continued  Sir  Arthur—^  I  assure  you  T  wts 

SK>n  my  guard — ^we  did  hear  some  very  uncommon  sounds, 
at  is  certain,  proceeding  from  among  the  ruins." 

'*  Oh,  you  did  ? "  said  Oldbuck ;  *'  an  accomplice  hid  among 
them,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Not  a  jot,"  said  the  Baronet ; — "  the  sounds,  though  of  a 
hideous  and  preternatural  character,  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
man  who  sneezes  violently  than  any  other— one  deep  groan  I 
certainly  heard  besides ;  and  Dousterswivel  assures  me  that  he 
beheld  the  spirit  Peolphan,  the  Great  Hunter  of  the  North — 
(look  for  him  in  your  Nicolaus  Remigius,  or  Petrus  Th3rracus, 
Mr.  Oldbuck) — who  mimicked  the  motion  of  snuff-taking  and 
its  effects." 

"  These  indications,  however  lingular  as  proceeding  from 
such  a  personage,  seem  to  have  been  t^ropos  to  the  matter," 
said  the  Antiquary ;  '*  for  you  see  the  case  which  includes 
these  coins,  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  old-fashioned 
Scottish  snuff-mull.  But  you  persevered,  in  spite  of  the  terrors 
of  this  sneezing  goblin  ? " 

"  Why,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  man  of  inferior  sense  or 
consequence  might  have  given  way ;  but  I  was  jealous  of  an 
imposture,  conscious  of  the  duty  I  owed  to  my  family  in  main- 
taining my  courage  under  every  contingency,  and  therefore  I 
compelled  Dousterswivel,  by  actual  and  violent  threats,  to 
proceed  with  what  he  was  about  to  do  ; — and,  sir,  the  proof  of 
his  skill  and  honesty  is  this  parcel  of  gold  and  stiver  pieces,  out 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  select  such  coins  or  medals  as  will  best 
suit  your  collection." 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  since  you  are  so  good,  and  on  condition 
you  will  permit  me  to  mark  the  value  according  to  Pinkerton's 
catalogue  and  appreciation,  against  your  account  in  my  red  book, 
I  will  with  pleasure  select " 

•*  Nay,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  **  I  do  not  mean  you 
should  consider  them  as  anything  but  a  gift  of  friendship,  and 
least  of  all  would  I  stand  by  the  valuation  of  your  friend 
Pinkerton,  who  has  impugned  the  ancient  and  trustworthy 
authorities  upon  which,  as  upon  venerable  and  moss-grown 
pillars,  the  credit  of  Scottish  antiquities  reposed." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  rejoined  Oldbuck,  **  you  mean,  I  suppose,  Mair 
and  Boece,  the  Jachin  and  Boaz,  not  of  history  but  of  falsifi- 
cation and  forgery.  And  notwithstanding  all  you  have  told  me, 
I  look  on  your  friend  Dousterswivel  to  be  as  apocryphal  as  any 
of  them." 
.    ^  Why  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur, ''  not  to  awaken 
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old  disputes,  I  suppose  jrou  think,  that  because  I  believe  in  the 
ancieat  history  of  my  country,  I  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  to 
ascertain  what  modern  events  pass  before  me  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Arthur,"  rejoined  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  I 
consider  all  the  affectation  of  terror  which  this  worthy  gentle^ 
man,  your  coadjutor,  chose  to  play  off,  as  being  merely  one  part 
of  his  trick  or  mystery.  And  with  respect  to  the  gold  or  silver 
coins,  they  are  so  mixed  and  mingled  in  country  and  date,  that 
I  cannot  suppose  they  could  be  any  genuine  hoard,  and  rather 
suppose  them  to  be,  like  the  purses  upon  the  table  of  Hudibras's 
lawyer— 

■  ■  Money  placed  fbr  show. 

Like  nest-egss,  to  make  clients  lay. 

And  for  hisialse  opinions  pay. — 

It  is  the  trick  of  all  professions,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur.  Pray, 
may  I  ask  you  how  much  this  discovery  cost  you  ?  " 

"  About  ten  guineas." 

**  And  you  have  gained  what  is  equivalent  to  twenty  in 
actual  bullion,  and  what  may  be  perhaps  worth  as  much  more 
to  such  fools  as  ourselves,  who  are  willing  to  pAy  for  curiosity. 
This  was  allowing  you  a  tempting  profit  on  the  first  hazard, 
I  must  needs  admit.  And  what  is  the  next  venture  he  pro- 
poses ? " 

"  An  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ; — I  have  given  him  one-third 
part  of  the  money,  and  I  thought  it  likely  you  might  assist  me 
with  the  balance." 

^*  I  should  think  that  this  cannot  be  meant  as  a  partitgblow 
«— it  is  not  of  weight  and  importance  sufficient ;  he  will  probably 
let  us  win  this  hand  also,  as  sharpers  manage  a  raw  gamester. 
—Sir  Arthur,  I  hope  you  believe  1  would  serve  you." 

"  Certainly,  Mr,  Oldbuck  ;  1  think  my  confidence  in  you  on 
these  occasions  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that." 

•*  Well,  then,  allow  me  to  speak  to  Dousterswivel.  If  the 
money  can  be  advanced  usefully  and  advantageously  for  you, 
why,  foroid  neighborhood's  sake,  you  shall  not  want  it  ;but 
if,  as  I  think,  I  can  recover  the  treasure  for  you  without  making 
such  an  advance,  you  will,  I  persume,  have  no  objection  1 " 

"  Unquestionably,  I  can  have  none  whatsoever." 

"  Then  where  is  Dousterswivel  ?"  continued  the  Antiquary. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  in  my  carriage  below ;  but 
knowing  your  prejudice  against  him " 

**  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any  man,  Sfar 
Arthur :  it  is  systems,  nbt  individuals,  that  incur  my  reproba- 
tion."   fie  rang  the  bell'.    ^'  Jenny,  Sir  Arthur  and  I  offer  out 
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coinpHflMiits  to  Mr.  Donstcr&w it^cl^  thegentknun  &i  Sir  Ai'Aur^ 
carriage,  and  b^  to  have  the  pleasure  of  speakuig  with  him 
here." 

Jenny  departed  and  delivered  her  messsqie.  it  had  been  by 
BO  means  a  part  of  the  pro)ect  of  Dousterswivel  to  let  Mr.  Ola* 
buck  into  his  su{^>osed  mystery.  He  had  relied  upon  Sir 
Arthur's  obtaining  the  necessary  accommodation  without  any 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  application^  and  only  watted 
below  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  the  deposit  as 
aoon  as  possible,  for  he  foresaw  that  his  career  was  drafwii^  to 
a  close.  But  when  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Sir  ArUiur 
and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  he  resolved  gallantly  to  put  confidence  in  his 
powers  of  impudence,  of  which,  the  reader  may  have  observed, 
ms  natural  share  was  very  liberaL 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 


-And  this  Doctor. 


Your  sooty  Mnoky<4>e«rded  conpeer,  Im 
Will  cloM  yoo  so  much  ^d  in  a  bolt's  head* 
And,  on  a  turn,  convey  in  the  stead  another 
With  sabtinwd  nwrciiry«  that  shall  burst  i^tbe  bead. 
And  all  Ay  oat  m/mm*, 

Thb  ALCHuair. 

^  How  do  you  do,  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck  !  and  I  do  hope 
your  young  gentleman,  Captain  M'Intyre,  is  getting  better  again? 
Ach  I  it  is  a  bat  business  when  young  gennemens  will  put  lead 
balls  into  each  other's  body." 

**Lead  adventures  of  all  kinds  are  very  precarious,  Mr. 
Dousterswivel ;  but  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  continued  the  Anti- 
quary, •*  from  my  friend  Sir  Arthur,  that  you  have  taken  up  a 
better  trade,  and  become  a  discoverer  of  gold." 

"Acb,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  mine  goot  and  honored  patron 
should  not  have  told  a  word  about  that  Kttle  matter ;  for, 
though  I  have  all  reliance — ^yes,  indeed,  on  goot  Mr.  Olden- 
buck *s  prudence  and  discretion,  and  his  great  friendship  for  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour — ^yet,  my  heavens  I  it  is  an  great  ponderous  se- 
cret.'" 

'*  More  ponderous  than  any  of  the  metal  we  shall  make  by 
k,  I  fear,"  answered  Oldbuck. 

''  Dat  is  just  as  you  shall  have  de  faith  and  de  patience 
for  de  grand  experiment— If  yott  join  wid  Sir  Arthm;  as  he  ii 
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M  one  hundred  a^d  Mty — see,  here  \t  one  fifty  in  your  dirty 
Fairpoit  baDk-note — ^you  put  cue  other  hundred  and  fifty  m  d# 
dirty  notes^  and  you  shall  have  de  pure  gold  and  silver,  1  can* 
not  tell  how  much." 

"Nor  anyone  for  you,  I  believe,"  said  the  Antiqui^Tii 
'^  But,  hark  you,  Mr.  Dousterswirel :  Suppose,  without  troul> 
ling  this  same  sneezing  spirit  with  any  farther  fumigations,  w« 
should  go  in  a  body«  and  having  fair  daylight  and  our  good  con- 
sciences to  befriend  us,  using  no  other  conjuring  implements 
than  good  substantial  pick-axes  and  shovels,  fairiy  trench  the 
area  of  the  chancel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  so  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  supposed  treas- 
ure, without  putting  ourselves  to  any  farther  expense — the 
ruins  belong  to  Sir  Arthur  himself,  so  there  can  be  no  objection 
-r-do  you  thmk  we  shall  succeed  in  this  way  of  managing  the 
matter  ? " 

**  Bah ! — you  will  not  fiftd  one  c6ppet  thimble — But  Sir 
Arthur  will  do  his  pleasure.  I  have  showed  him  how  it  is  pos- 
sible— very  possible — to  have  de  great  sum  of  money  for  his 
occasions — ^I  have  showed  him  de  real  experiment.  If  he  likes 
not  to  believe,  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  nothing  to  Herman 
Dousterswivel — he  only  loses  the  nK>ney  and  de  gold  and  de 
silvers — dat  is  all.** 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour  cast  an  intimidated  glance  at  Oldbuck, 
who,  especially  when  present,  held,  notwithstanding  their  fre- 
quent difference  of  opinion,  no  ordinary  influence  over  his  sen- 
timents. In  truth,  the  Baronet  felt,  what  he  would  not  will- 
ingly have  acknowledged,  that  his  genius  stood  rebuked  before 
that  of  the  Antiquary.  He  respected  him  as  a  shrewd,  pene- 
trating, sarcastic  character — feared  his  satire,  and  had  som^ 
confidence  in  the  general  soundness  of  his  opinions.  He  there- 
fore looked  at  him  as  if  desiring  his  leave  before  indulging  his 
credulity.  Dousterswivel  saw  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
dupe,  unless  he  could  make  some  favorable  impression  on  the 
adviser. 

"  I  know,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  one  vanity  to  speak 
to  you  about  de  spirit  and  de  goblin.  But  look  at  this  curious 
horn  ;^-I  know,  you  know  de  curiosity  of  all  de  countries,  and 
how  de  great  Oldenburgh  horn,  as  they  keep  still  in  the  Museum 
at  Copenhagen,  was  given  to  de  Duke  of  Oldenburgh  by  one 
female  spirit  of  de  wood.  Now  I  could  not  put  one  trick  on 
you  if  I  were  willing — ^you  who  know  all  de  curiosity  so  well — 
and  dere  it  is  de  horn  full  of  coins , — if  it  had  been  a  box  or 
case,  I  would  have  said  nothing." 
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'^  Being  a  horn,'*  said  Oldbuck,  ^doea  indeed  atrengtheii 
yoar  argument  It  was  an  implement  of  nature's  fashioning^ 
and  therefore  much  used  among  rude  nations,  although,  it  may 
be,  the  metaphorical  horn  is  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  And  this  present  horn,**  he  continued, 
rubbing  it  upon  his  sleeve,  **  is  a  curious  and  venerable  relic, 
and  no  doubt  was  intended  to  prove  a  f&mtuopia^  or  horn  of 
plenty,  to  some  one  or  other ;  but  whether  to  the  adept  or  his 
patron,  may  be  justly  doubted." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  I  find  you  still  hard  of  belief— but 
let  me  assure  you,  de  monksh  understood  de  magisUrtHmJ* 

*'  Let  us  leave  talking  of  the  maffuterium^  Mr.  Douster- 
swivel,  and  think  a  little  alx>ut  the  magistrate.  Are  you  aware 
that  this  occupation  of  yours  is  against  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  that  both  Sir  Arthur  and  myself  are  in  the  commbsion  of 
the  peace  ? " 

^  Mine  heaven  I  and  what  is  dat  to  de  purpose  when  I  am 
doing  you  all  de  goot  I  can  ?  " . 

^  Why,  you  must  know  that  when  the  legislature  abolished 
the  cruel  laws  against  witchcraft,  they  had  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing the  superstitious  feeling  of  humanity  on  which  such  chimeras 
had  been  founded ;  and  to  prevent  those  feelings  from  being 
tampered  with  by  artful  and  designing  persons,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  ninth  of  George  the  Second,  chap.  5,  that  whosoever  shall 
pretend,  by  his  alleged  skill  in  any  occult  or  crafty  science,  to 
discover  such  goods  as  are  lost,  stolen  or  concealed,  he  shall 
suffer  punishment  by  pillory  and  imprisonment,  as  a  common 
cheat  and  impostor." 

"  And  is  dat  de  laws  ? "  asked  Dousterswivel,  with  some 
agitation. 

**  Thyself  shall  see  the  act,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

/'  Den,  gentlemens,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you,  dat  is  all ; 
I  do  not  like  to  stand  on  your  what  you  call  pillor>- — it  is  very 
bad  way  to  take  de  air,  I  think ;  and  I  do  not  like  your  prisons 
no  more,  where  one  cannot  take  de  air  at  all." 

"  If  such  be  your  taste,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  Anti- 
quary, "  I  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  are,  for  1  cannot  let 
you  go,  unless  it  be  in  the  society  of  a  constable ;  and,  more- 
over, I  expect  you  will  attend  us  just  now  to  the  ruins  of  St. 
Ruth,  and  point  out  the  place  where  you  propose  to  find  this 
treasure." 

**  Mine  heaven,  Mr.  Oldenbuck  !  what  usage  is  this  to  your 
old  friend,  when  I  tell  you  so  plain  as  I  can  speak,  dat  if  you 
go  now,  you  will  not  get  so  much  treasure  as  one  poor  shabby 
sixpence  ?  '* 
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« I  will  try  the  experiment,  however,  and  you  shall  be  dealt 
whh  according  to  its  success, — always  with  Sir  Arthur's  per- 
mission." 

Sir  Arthur,  during  this  investigation,  had  looked  extreme^ 
embarrassed,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  chop- 
fallen.  Oldbuck's  obstinate  belief  led  him  strongly  to  suspect 
the  imposture  oC  Dousterswivel,  and  the  adept's  mode  of  keep- 
ing his  ground  was  less  resolute  than  he  had  expected.  Yet 
he  did  not  entirely  give  him  up. 

**  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  do  Mr.  Dousterswivel 
less  than  justice.  He  has  undertaken  to  make  this  discovery 
by  the  use  of  his  art,  and  by  applying  characters  descriptive  of 
the  Intelligences  presiding  over  the  planetary  hour  in  which 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made  ;  and  you  require  him  to  proceed, 
under  pain  of  punishment,  without  allowing  him  the  use  of  any 
of  the  preliminaries  which  he  considers  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing success." 

*"!  did  not  say  that  exactly — I  only  required  him  to  be 
present  when  we  make  the  search,  and  not  to  leave  us  during 
the  interval.  I  fear  he  may  have  some  intelligence  with  the 
Intelligences  you  talk  of,  and  that  whatever  may  be  now  hidden 
at  Saint  Ruth  may  disappear  before  we  get  there." 

"  Well,  gentlemens,"  said  Dousterswivel,  sullenly,  "  I  will 
make  no  objections  to  go  along  with  you ;  but  I  tell  you  be- 
forehand, you  shall  not  find  so  much  of  anything  as  snail  be 
worth  your  going  twenty  yard  from  your  own  gate." 

"  We  will  put  that  to  a  fair  trial,"  said  the  Antiquary  ;  and 
the  Baronet's  equipage  being  ordered,  Miss  Wardour  received 
an  intimation  from  her  father,  that  she  was  to  remain  at  Monk- 
bams  until  his  return  from  an  airing.  The  voung  lady  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  direction  with  the  communi- 
cation which  she  supposed  must  have  passed  between  Sir 
Arthur  and  the  Antiquary ;  but  she  v/as  compelled,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  remain  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  suspense. 

The  journey  of  the  treasure-seekers  was  melancholy  enough. 
Dousterswivel  maintained  a  sulky  silence,  brooding  at  once  over 
disappointed  expectation  and  the  risk  of  punishment;  Sir 
Arthur,  whose  gplden  dreams  had  been  gradually  fading  away, 
surveyed,  in  gloomy  prospect,  the  impending  difficulties  of  his 
situation ;  and  Oldouck,  who  perceived  that  his  having  so  far 
interfered  in  his  neighbor's  affair  gave  the  Baronet  a  right  to 
expect  some  actual  and  efficient  assistance,  sadly  pondered  to 
what  extent  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  open  the  strings  of 
his  purse.    Thus  each  being  wrapped  in  hb  own  unpleasant 
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ruminations,  there  was  lianlly  a  word  said  on  either  side^  «ntil 
tfaey  reached  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  by  which  sign  the  little  ino 
was  distingubhed.  They  procured  at  this  place  the  necessary 
assistance  and  implements  lor  digging,  and  while  they  were  busy 
about  these  preparations,  were  suddenly  joined  by  the  old 
beggar,  £die  Ochiltree. 

''  The  Lord  bless  your  honor,"  b^an  the  Blue-X^wn,  with 
the  genuine  mendicant  whine,  *'*'  and  long  life  to  you ! — weel 
pleased  am  I  to  hear  that  young  Captain  M'Intyre  is  like 
to  be  on  his  legs  again  sune — ^Think  on  your  poor  bedesman 
the  day." 

^Aha,  old  tme-pennyf*  replied  the  Antiquary.  ''Why, 
thou  hast  never  come  to  Monkbams  since  thy  perils  by  rode 
and  flood — there's  something  for  thee  to  buy  snuff," — ^and, 
fumbling  for  his  purse,  he  piHled  out  at  the  same  time  the  horn 
which  enclosed  the  coins. 

"  Ay,  and  there's  something  to  pit  it  in,"  said  the  mendicant 
eyeing  th6  ram's  horn — '*  that  loom'6  an  auki  acquaintance  o' 
mine.  I  could  take  my  aith  to  that  sneeshing-mull  amai^  a 
thousand — I  carried  it  for  mony  a  year,  till  I  ninered  it  for  this 
tin  ane  wi'  auld  George  Glen,  the  dammer  and  sinker,  when  he 
took  a  fancy  till't  doun  at  Glen-Withershins  yonder." 

•*  Ay  I  indeed  ?  "  said  Oldbuck  , — "  so  you  exchanged  it  with 
a  miner  ?  but  I  presume  you  never  saw  it  so  well  filled  before  ^ 
-—and  openii^  it,  he  showed  the  coii^. 

*'  Troth,  ye  may  swear  that,  Monkbams  :  when  it  was  mine 
it  ne'er  had  abune  the  like  o'  saxpenny  worth  o'  black  rappee 
in't  at  ance.  But  I  reckon  ye'li  be  gaun  to  mak  an  antic 
o't,  as  ye  hae  dune  wi'  mony  an  orra  thing  besides.  Od,  I 
wish  onybody  wad  mak  an  antic  o'  me ;  but  mony  ane  will 
find  worth  in  rousted  bits  o'  capper  and  horn  and  aim,  that 
care  unco  little  about  an  auki  carle  o'  their  ain  country  and 
kind." 

*'  You  may  now  guess,"  said  Oldbuck,  turning  to  Sir  Arthur^ 
**  to  whose  good  offices  you  were  indebted  the  other  night  To 
trace  this  cornucopia  of  yours  to  a  miner,  is  bringing  it  pretty 
near  a  friend  of  ours — I  hope  we  shall  be  as  successful  this 
morning,  without  paying  for  IL" 

*'  And  whare  is  your  honors  gaun  the  day,"  said  the  mendi- 
cant, "  wi'  a'  your  picks  and  shuTes  ? — Od,  tnis  will  be  some  o* 
your  tricks,  Monkbams :  ye'll  be  for  whirling  some  o'  the  auld 
monks  down  by  yonder  out  o'  their  graves  afore  they  hear  the 
last  call — ^but,  wi'  your  leave,  I'se  follow  ye  at  ony  rate^  and  sot 
what  ye  mak  o'U"  ' 
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The  party  soon  arrived  at  the  nntis  of  thepriory^  and;  Iiai4ng^ 

gained  the  chancel,  stood  still  to  consider  what  course  they 
were  to  pursue  next  The  Antiquary,  meantine,  addressed  the 
adept 

'*  Pray,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  what  is  your  advice  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  Shall  we  have  most  likelihood  of  success  if  we  dig  from 
east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east  ? — or  will  you  assist  us  with 
your  triangular  vial  of  May-dew,  or  with  your  divining-rod  of 
witches-hazel  ? — or  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  supply  us  with 
a  few  thumping  blustering  terms  of  art,  which,  if  they  fail  in  oef 
present  service,  may  at  least  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
not  the  happiness  to  be  bachelors,  to  still  their  brawling  children 
withal?" 

*^  Mr.  Oldenbuck,''  said  Dousterswtvel,  doggedfy,  **  I  have 
told  you  already  that  you  will  make  no  good  work  at  all,  and  t 
will  nnd  some  way  of  mine  own  to  thank  you  for  your  civtiitiea 
to  me — ^yes,  indeed." 

*^  II  yooc  honors  are  thinldi^  of  ttrling  the  floor/'  said  old 
Edie,  "  and  wad  but  take  a  puir  body's  advice,  I  would  begiw 
below  that  muckle  stane  that  hw&  the  man  there  streektt  out 
upon  his  back  in  the  midst  o't" 

^'  I  hare  sonoe  reason  for  thinking  favorably  of  that  plan 
myself,"  said  the  Baronet 

'*  And  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it/'  said  Oldbuck :  **  it 
was  not  unusual  to  hide  treasure  in  the  tombs  of  the  deceased 
*— many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  that  from  Bartholinus  and 
others." 

The  tombstone,  the  same  beneath  which  the  coins  had  been 
found  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  German,  was  once  more  forced 
aside,  and  the  earth  gave  easy  way  to  the  spade. 

"It's  traveird  earth  that,"  said  Edie,  **  it  howks  sae  cithly  ; 
—I  ken  it  weel,  for  ance  I  wrought  a  simmer  wi'  auld  Will 
Winnet,  the  bedral,  and  howkit  mair  graves  than  ane  in  my 
day  ;  but  I  left  him  in  winter,  for  it  was  unco  cald  wark ;  and 
then  it  cam  a  green  Yule,  and  the  folk  died  thick  and  fast — ^for 
ye  ken  a  green  Yule  makes  a  f^t  kirkyard ;  and  I  never  dowed 
to  bide  a  hard  turn  o'  wark  in  my  life — sae  aff  I  gaed,  and  left 
Will  to  delve  his  last  dwellings  by  himseli  for  Edie." 

The  diggers  were  now  so  far  advanced  in  their  labors  as  co 
discover  tlmt  the  sides  of  the  grave  which  they  were  clearing 
out  had  been  originally  secured  by  four  walls  of  freestone,  form* 
ing  a  parallelogram,  for  the  reception,  probably,  of  the  coffin. 

"  It  is  wort^  while  proceeding  in  our  labors,"  said  the  Anti- 
quary to  Sir  Arthur,  '*were  it  but  for  curiosity's  sake,    I 
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woodet  da  whose  sepaldire  tliey  have  bestowed  siidi  tmcommoa 
pains." 

'*  The  arms  on  the  shield,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  and  sighed  as  he 
spoke  it,  ^'  are  the  same  with  those  on  Misticot's  tower,  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  been  built  by  Malcolm  the  usurper.  No  man 
new  where  he  was  buried^  and  there  is  an  old  prophecy  in  our 
family,  that  bodes  us  no  good  when  his  grave  shall  be  dia* 
covered." 

"  I  wot,"  said  the  beggar,  '^  I  have  often  heard  that  when  I 
was  a  bairn — 

If  Malcolm  the  Misticot's  grave  were  fun*. 
The  lands  of  Knockwinnock  were  lo«t  and  won." 

Oldbuck,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nosis,  had  already  knelt 
down  on  the  monument,  and  was  tracing,  partly  with  his  eve, 
partly  with  his  fingei^  the  mouldered  devices  upon  the  effigy 
of  the  deceased  warrior.  ''It  is  the  Knockwinnock  arms, 
^ure  enough,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  quarterly  with  the  coat  o£  War- 
dour." 

''  Richard,  called  the  red-handed  Wardour,  married  SybQ 
Knockwinnock,  the  heiress  of  the  Saxon  family,  and  by  that 
alliance,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  ''brought  the  castle  and  estate  into 
the  name  of  Wardour,  in  the  year  of  God  1150." 

*';Very  true,  Sir  Arthur ;  and  here  is  the  baton-sinister,  the 
mark  of  illegitimacy,  extended  diagonally  through  both  coats 
upon  the  shield.  Where  can  our  eyes  have  been,  that  they  did 
not  see  this  curious  monument  before  ? " 

"  Na,  whare  was  the  through-stane,  that  it  didna  come  before 
our  een  till  e'now  ? "  said  Ochiltree  ;  "  for  I  hae  ken'd  this  auld 
kirk,  man  and  bairn,  for  saxty  lang  years,  and  I  ne'er  noticed 
it  afore  ;  and  it's  nae  sic  mote  neither,  but  what  ane  might  see 
it  in  their  parritch." 

All  were  now  induced  to  tax  their  memory  as  to  the  former 
state  of  the  ruii^  in  that  comer  of  the  chancel,  and  all  agreed 
in  recollecting  a  considerable  pile  of  rubbish  which  must  have 
been  removed  and  spread  abroad  in  order  to  make  the  tomb 
visible.  Sir  Arthur  might,  indeed,  have  remembered  seeing  the 
monument  on  the  former  occasion,  but  his  mind  was  too  much 
agitated  to  attend  to  the  circumstance  as  a  novelty. 

While  the  assistants  were  engaged  in  these  recollections  and 
discussions,  the  workmen  proceeded  with  their  labor.  They 
had  already  dug  to  the  depth  of  nearly  five  feet,  and  as  the 
flinging  out  the  soil  became  more  and  more  difficulti  they  began 
n.  length  to  tire  of  the  job. 
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**  We're  down  to  the  till  now,"  said  one  of  them,  "and  the 
ne'er  a  coffin  or  onything  else  is  here — some  cunninger  chiel'^ 
been  afore  us,  I  reckon ; " — ^and  the  laborer  scrambled  out  of 
the  grave. 

**  Hout,  lad,"  said  Edie,  getting  down  in  his  room — "  let  me 
try  my  hand  for  an  auld  bedral ; — ^ye're  gude  seekers,  but  ill 
finders." 

So  soon  as  he  got  into  the  grave,  he  struck  his  pike-staflE 
forcibly  down ;  it  encountered  resistance  in  its  descent,  and  the 
beggar  exclaimed,  like  a  Scotch  schoolboy  when  he  finds  any- 
thing, '*  Nae  halvers  and  quarters — hale  o'  mine  ain  and  nane  o' 
my  neighbor's." 

Everybody,  from  the  dejected  Baronet  to  the  sullen  adept, 
now  caught  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  crowded  round  the  grave,  and 
would  have  jumped  into  it,  could  its  space  have  contained  them. 
The  laborers,  who  had  begun  to  flag  in  their  monotonous  and 
apparently  hopeless  task,  now  resumed  their  tools,  and  plied 
them  wijh  all  the  ardor  of  expectation.  Their  shovels  soon 
grated  upon  a  hard  wooden  surface,  which,  as  the  earth  was 
cleared  away,  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  chest,  but  greatly 
smaller  than  that  of  a  coffin.  Now  all  hands  were  at  work  to 
heave  it  out  of  the  grave,  and  all  voices,  as  it  was  raised, 
proclaimed  its  weight  and  augured  its  value.  They  were  not 
Aiislaken. 

When  the  chest  or  box  was  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the 
lid  forced  up  by  a  pickaxe,  there  was  displayed  first  a  coarse 
canvas  cover,  then  a  quantity  of  oakum,  and  beneath  that  a 
number  of  ingote^-of-^ulvac*-  -A^^eral  exclamation  hailed  a 
discovery  so  surprising  and  unexpected.  The  Baronet  threw 
his  hands  and  eyes  up  to  heaven,  with  the  silent  rapture  of  one 
who  is  delivered  from  inexpressible  distress  of  mind.  Oldbuck, 
almost  unable  to  credit  his  eyes,  lifted  one  piece  of  silver  after 
another.  >  There  was  neither  inscription  nor  stamp  upon  them, 
excepting  one,  which  seemed  to  be  Spanish.  He  could  have 
no  doubt  of  the  purity  and  great  value  of  the  treasure  before 
him.  Still,  however,  removing  piece  by  piece,  he  examined 
row  by  row,  expecting  to  discover  that  the  lower  layers  were  of 
inferior  value ;  but  he  could  perceive  no  difference  in  this  respect, 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  Sir  Arthur  had 
];)ossessed  himself  of  bullion  to  the  value  perhaps  of  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Sir  Arthur  now  promised  the  assistants  a 
handsome  recompense  for  their  trouble,  and  began  to  busy  him- 
self about  the  mode  of  conveying  this  rich  windfall  to  the  Castte 
-$1  Knockwtnnodci  when  the  adept,  feooVeriiq;  from  his  surpils^ 
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whidi  had  e(|iiaUed  diat  exhibit  by  any  other  tncHvidturi  of 
the  party,  twitched  his  sleeve,  and  having  offered  his  humble 
congratulations,  turned  next  to  Oldbuck  with  ed  air  of  triumph. 

^  I  did  tell  vou,  my  goot  friend,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  dat  I  was  to 
seek  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  civility ;  now  do  you 
not  think  I  have  found  out  varv  goot  way  to  return  thank  r " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  ao  you  pretend  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  our  good  success  ? — ^you  forget  you  refused  us  all  aid 
of  your  science,  man ;  and  you  are  here  Without  your  weapons 
that  should  have  fought  the  battle  which  you  pretend  to  have 
gained  in  our  behalf :  you  have  used  neither  charm,  lamen,  sigU, 
talisman,  spell,  crystal,  pentacle,  magic  mirror,  n<Mr  geomantic 
%ure.  Where  be  your  penapti^  atid  your  abracadabras,  man  ? 
your  Mayfem,  your  vervaii^ 

Your  toad,  yoar  crow,  your  dragon,  and  your  panther, 
Your  sun,  your  moon,  your  firmament,  your  adrop^ 
Your  Lato,  Axoch,  Zemich,  Chibrit,  Heautarit, 
With  all  your  brodis,  your  menstruet,  your  materiak^ 
Would  burst  a  man  to  name  ?^— 

,Ah  1  rare  Bea  Jonson  I  long  peace  to  thy  ashes  for  a  scoutge  of 
the  quacks  of  thy  day  1— who  expected  to  see  them  revive  in  our 
own  ? " 

The  answer  of  the  adept  to  the  Antiquary's  tirade  we  moat 
'defer  to  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Mr.—* YoanowthdlciMMrdi 

Yw    ere  to-mocrow  you  thaU  6od  i 


CZMfiir.— Yoa  DOW  thd  IcMm  dM  idac  of  dM  t 
Yw    ere  to-mocrow  you  thaU  6od  your  narbor 
H«re,— fail  me  not,  for  M I  live  Til  fit  yoo. 


Ths  Bkoab*!  Boul 


The  German,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  assert  the  van- 
tage ground  on  which  the  discovery  had  placed  him,  replied  with 
great  pomp  and  stateliness  to  the  attack  of  the  Antiquary. 

^'  Maister  Oldenbuck,  all  dis  may  be  very  witty  and  comedy, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  say — nothing  at  all — to  people  dat  will 
not  believe  deir  own  eye-sights.  It  is  vary  true  dat  I  ave  not 
•ay  of  de  tbin|;s  of  de  art,  and  it  makes  de  more  wonder  what 
1  MS  done  dia  day,    Jttut  I  would  ask  of  y  oi^  mine  hoooitd 
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iltid  goot  and  getkerons  patvon,  to  pat  your  hand  into  your  njg^lit* 
hand  waistcoat  pocket,  and  show  me  what  you  shall  find  dere." 

Sir  Arthur  obeyed  his  direction,  and  pulled  out  the  small  plate 
of  silver  which  he  had  used  under  the  sidept's  auspices  upon  the 
former  occasion.  "  It  is  very  true,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  looking 
gr^ively  at  the  Antiquary  ;  ^  thb  is  the  graduated  and  calculated 
8^1  by  which  Mr.  Dousteiswivel  and  I  regulated  our  first  dis* 
covery." 

'^  rshaw  I  pshaw  \  my  dear  friend,"  said  Oldbudc,  ''you  are 
too  wise  to  bdieve  in  the  infkience  of  a  trumpery  crown-piece, 
beat  out  thin,  and  a  parcel  of  scratches  upon  it.  I  tell  thee. 
Sir  Arthur,  that  if  Dousterswivel  had  known  where  to  get  this 
treasure  himself  you  would  not  have  been  lord  of  the  least  share 
of  it" 

"  In  troth,  pfease  your  honor,"  said  Edie,  who  put  in  h» 
word  oa  all  occasions,  "  I  think,  since  Mr.  Dunkerswivel  has 
had  sae  muckle  merit  in  discovering  a'  the  gear,  the  least  ye 
can  do  is  to  gie  him  that  o't  that's  left  behiad  for  his  labor ; 
for  doubtless  he  that  kend  where  to  fiad  sae  muckle  will  hae 
aae  difficulty  to  find  mair." 

Dousterswivel's  brow  grew  very  dark  at  this  proposal  o£. 
leaving  him  to  his  "  ain  purchase,"  as  Ochiltree  expressed  it ; 
but  the  beggar,  drawing  him  aside,  whispered  a  word  or  two  in 
his  ear,  to  which  he  seemed  to  give  serious  attention. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur,  his  heart  warm  with  his  good  fortune, 
9aid aloud,  ''Never  mind  our  friend  Monicbams,  Mr.  Dous-* 
terswiivel,  but  come  to  the  Castle  to-morrow,  and  I'll  convince 
you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  hints  you  have  given  me 
about  this  matter — ^and  the  fifty  Fairport  dirty  notes,  as  you  call 
Ihem,  are  heartily  at  your  service..  Come,  my  lads,  get  the  cover 
of  this  precious  chest  fastened  up  again." 

But  the  cover  had  in  the  confusion  ^len  aside  among  the 
rubbish,  or  the  loose  earth  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  grave — in  short,  it  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  lads,  tie  the  tarpaulin  over  it,  and 
get  it  away  to  the  carriage. — Monkbams,  will  you  walk  ?  I 
must  go  back  your  way  to  take  up  Miss  Wardour." 

**  And,  I  hope,  to  take  up  your  dinner  also.  Sir  Arthur,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  for  joy  of  our  happy  adventure*  Besides, 
you  should  write  about  the  business  to  the  Exchequer,  in  case 
of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  As  you  are  lord 
of  the  manor,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  deed  of  gift,  should  they 
9U^e  anv  claitt.    We  must  talk  about  it,  though." 

"  And  I  particularly  recommend  silence  to  all  who  are  preir 
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tnt,**  said  Sir  Anhur,  looking  round.   All  bowed  and  professed 
themselves  dumb* 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Monkbams, "  recommending  secrecy 
where  a  dozen  of  people  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstance 
to  be  concealed,  is  only  putting  the  truth  in  masquerade,  for 
the  story  will  be  circulated  under  twenty  different  shapes.  But 
never  mind — ^we  will  state  the  true  one  to  the  Barons  and  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary." 

^'  I  incline  to  send  off  an  express  to-night,"  said  the  Baronet 

''  I  can  recommend  your  honor  to  a  sure  hand,"  said  Ochil- 
tree ; ''  little  Davie  Maibetter,  and  the  butcher's  reisting  powny." 

'*  We  will  talk  over  the  matter  as  we  go  to  Monkbams,"  said 
Sir  Arthur  **  My  lads"  (to  the  work^opleX  "  come  with  me 
to  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  that  I  may  take  down  all  your  names. 
-*-Dousteiswivel,  I  won't  ask  vou  to  go  down  to  Monkbams,  as 
the  laird  and  you  differ  so  widely  in  opinion  ;  but  do  not  fail  to 
oome  to  see  me  to-morrow." 

Dousterswivel  growled  out  an  answer,  in  which  the  words, 
•*  duty,"  —  •*  mine  honored  patron,"  —  and  **  wait  upon  Sir 
Arthurs," — were  alone  distinguishable ;  and  after  the  Baronet 
and  his  friend  had  left  the  ruins,  followed  by  the  servants  and 
workmen,  who,  in  hope  of  reward  and  whbkey,  joyfully  attended 
their  leader,  the  adept  remained  in  a  brown  study  by  the  side  of 
the  open  grave. 

^  Who  was  it  as  could  have  thought  this  ? "  he  ejaculated  un- 
consciously. **  Mine  heiligkeit  I  I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
and  often  spoken  of  such  thinn-^but,  sapperment  1  I  never 
thought  to  see  them  I  And  if  I  had  gone  but  two  or  dree  feet 
deeper  down  in  the  earth— mein  himmel  1  it  had  been  all  mine 
own —  so  much  more  as  I  have  been  muddling  about  to  get  from 
this  fool's  man." 

Here  the  German  ceased  his  soliloquy,  for,  raising  his  eyes, 
he  encountered  those  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  had  not  followed 
the  rest  of  the  company,  but,  resting  as  usual  on  his  pike-staff, 
had  planted  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  The  features 
of  the  old  man,  naturally  shrewd  and  expressive  almost  to  an 
appearance  of  knavery,  seemed  in  this  instance  so  keenly  know- 
ing that  even  the  assurance  of  Dousterswivel,  though  a  professed 
adventurer,  sunk  beneath  their  elances.  But  he  saw  the  neces* 
sity  of  an  ^laircissement,  and,  rall3dng  his  spirits,  instantly 
began  to  sound  the  mendicant  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
"  Goot  Maister  Edies  Ochiltrees " 

'*  Edie  Ochiltree,  nae  maister — ^your'puir  bedesman  and  tho 
lung's,''  answered  the  Bkie-Gown. 
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*«  Awell  den,  goot  Edie.  what  do  you  think  of  all  dis  ?  " 

**  I  was  just  thinking  it  was  v«ry  kind  (for  I  darena  say  vety 
limple)  o'  your  honor  to  gie  thae  twa  rich  gentles,  wha  hae 
lands  and  lairdships,  and  siller  without  end,  this  grand  pose  o' 
silver  and  treasure  (three  times  tried  in  the  fire,  as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it),  that  might  hae  made  yoursell  and  ony  twa  or  three 
honest  bodies  beside,  as  happy  and  content  as  the  day  waslang." 

"  Indeed,  Edie,  mine  honest  friends,  dat  is  very  true  ;  only 
I  did  not  know,  dat  is,  I  was  not  sure,  where  to  find  the  geh- 
myself." 

•*  What  f  was  it  not  by  your  honor's  advice  and  counsel  tiiav 
Monkbams  and  the  Knight  of  Knockwinnock  icame  here  then  ?  '^ 

"  Aha — ^yes ;  but  it  was  by  another  circumstance.  I  did 
not  know  dat  dey  would  have  found  de  treasure,  mine  friend  ; 
though  I  did  guess,  by  such  a  tintamarre,  and  cough,  and 
sneeze,  and  groan,  among  de  spirit  one  other  night  here,  dat 
there  might  be  treasure  and  bullion  hereabout.  Ach,  mein 
himmel  1  the  spirit  will  hone  and  groan  over  his  gelt,  as  if  he 
were  a  Dutch  Burgo-master  counting  his  dollars  ^er  a  great 
dinner  at  the  Stadthaus." 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  the  like  o'  that,  Mr.  Duster- 
deevil  ? — a  skeelfu'  man  like  you — hout  fie  I  " 

"  Mein  iriend,"  answered  the  adept,  forced  by  circumstances 
to  speak  something  nearer  the  truth  than  he  generally  used  to 
do,  "  I  believed  it  no  more  than  you  and  no  man  at  all,  till  I 
did  hear  them  hone  and  moan  and  groan  myself  on  de  oder 
night,  and  till  L  did  this  day  see  de  cause,  whkh  was  an  great 
chest  all  full  of  de  pure  silver  from  Mexico-*and  what  would 
you  ave  me  think  den  ? " 

**  And  what  wad  ye  gie  to  ony  ane,"  said  Edie^  "  that  wad 
help  ye  to  sic  another  kistfu'  o'  silver  ? " 

"  Give  ? — mein  himmel !— one  great  big  quarter  of  it." 

"  Now  if  the  secret  were  mine,"  said  the  mendicant,  **  I  wad 
stand  out  for  a  half  ;  for  you  see,  though  I  am  but  a  puir  ragged 
body,  and  couldna  carry  silver  or  gowd  to  sell  for  fear  o'  being 
taen  up,  yet  I  could  find  mony  folk  would  pass  it  awa  for  me 
at  unco  muckle  easier  profit  than  ye're  thinking  on." 

"  Ach,  himmel  1 — Mein  goot  friend,  what  was  it  I  said  ? — I 
did  mean  to  say  you  should  have  de  tree  quarter  for  your  hal^ 
and  de  one  quarter  to  be  my  fair  half." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Duslerdeevil,  we  will  divide  equally  what  we 
find,  like  brother  and  brother.  Now,  look  at  this  board  that  I 
]ust  flung  into  the  dark  aisle  out  o'  the  way,  while  Monkbams 
was  glowering  ower  a*  the  silver  yonder.    He's  a  sharp  chid 
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Monkbani»— t  wis  glad  to  keep  the  Kke  o^  this  out  b'  bis  sight 
Ye'H  maybe  can  read  the  character  better  than  me — I  am  nae 
that  book  learned,  at  least  Tm  no  that  muckle  in  practice." 

With  this  modest  declaration  of  ignorance,  OchUtree  brought 
forth  from  behind  a  pillar  the  cover  of  the  box  or  chest  of 
treasure,  which,  when  forced  from  it  hinges,  had  been  carelessly 
flung  aside  during  the  ardor  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tents which  it  concealed,  and  had  been  afterwards,  as  it  seems, 
secreted  by  the  mendicant*  There  was  a  word  and  a  number 
upon  the  plank,  and  the  beggar  made  them  more  distinct  by 
spitting  upon  hb  rajgged  blue  haodkerchief,  aijid  mbbijBg  off  the 
clay  by  w^ach  tiie  inscription  was  obscured*  It  was  ki  the  ordi^ 
tuu^  black  letter. 

^  Can  ye  mak  ought  o't  ?  "  said  Edie  to  the  adept 

'*  S,"  said  the. philosopher,  like  a  child  getting  bis  lesson  in 
the  primer—"  S,  T,  A,  R,  C,  U,— Starch !— dat  is  what  de 
woinan*washers  put  into  de  neckerchers,  and  de  shirt  collar." 

"  Starch  1 "  echoed  Ochiltree  ;  "  na,  na,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil, 
ye  are  mair  of  a  conjuror  than  a  clerk — it's  search^  man,  search 
— See  there's  the  Ye  clear  and  distinct" 

"  Aha  t  I  see  it  now — it  is  Horch^number  one.  Mein  him- 
mel !  then  there  must  be  a  number  twe^  mein  goot  friend :  fov 
search  is  what  you  call  to  seek  and  dig,  and  this  is  but  number 
one/  Mine  wort,  there  b  one  great  big  prize  in  de  wheel  for 
«s  goot  Maister  Ochiltree." 

"  Aweelt  it  may  be  sae  ;  but  we  canna  bowk  fbr't  enow — ^wo 
hae  nae  sluiles,  for  they  hae  taea  them  a'  awa — and  it's  like 
tome  o'  them  will  be  sent  back  to  fUng  the  earth  into  tliue  hole, 
and  mak  a'  things  trig  again.  But  an  ye'll  sit  down  wi'  me  a 
while  in  the  wood,  I'ae  satbfy  your  honor  that  ye  hae  just  Ughted 
on  the  only  man  in  the  country  that  could  hae  tauld  about 
Malcolm  MisticoC  and  hb  hidden  treasure — ^But  first  we'll  rub 
out  the  letters  on  thb  board,  for  fear  it  tell  tales." 

And  by  the  assbtance  of  hb  knife,  the  beggar  erased  and 
defaced  the  characters  so  as  to  make  them  quite  unintelligible, 
and  then  daubed  the  board  with  clay  so  as  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  erasure. 

Dousterswivel  stared  at  him  in  amUguous  silence.  There 
was  an  intelligence  and  alacrity  about  all  the  old  man's  noove' 
ments,  which  indicated  a  person  that  could  not  be  easily  over- 
reached, and  yet  (for  even  rogues  acknowledge  in  some  d^ree 
the  spirit  of  precedence)  our  adept  felt  the  disgrace  of  playing 
a  secondary  part  and  dividing  winnings  with  so  mean  an  asso- 
ciate.   Hb  appetite  for  gauv  however^  waii  aufficienitly  sharp  to 
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overpower  bis  offended  pride,  dnd  though  far  mei^  an  nnpo9* 
tor  thaa  a  dupe,  he  was  not  without  a  certain  d^ree  of  personal 
faith  even  in  the  gross  superstitions  by  means  of  whch  he  im* 
posed  upon  others.  Still,  being  accustomed  to  act  as  a  leader 
on  such  occasions,  he  felt  humiliated  at  feeling  himself  in  the 
situation  of  a  vulture  marshalled  to  his  prey  by  a  carrion-crow.-— 
"  Let  me,  however,  hear  this  story  to  an  end,"  thought  Dous- 
terswivel,  '*  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  do  not  make  mine  account 
in  it  better  as  Maister  Edie  Ochiltrees  makes  purposes." 

The  adept,  thus  transformed  into  a  pupil  from  a  teacher  of 
the  mystic  art,  followed  Ochikree  in  passive  acquiescence  to 
the  Prior's  Oak — a  spot,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ruins,  where  the  German  sat  down,  and 
in  silence  waited  the  old  man's  communication. 

''  Maister  Dustandsnivel,"  said  the  narrator,  '*  it's  an  unco 
while  since  I  heard  this  business  treated  anent ;— ^for  the  lairds 
of  Knockwinnock,  neither  Sir  Arthur,  nor  his  father,  nor  his 

E&ndfather — and  I  mind  a  wee  bit  about  them  a' — ^liked  to 
ar  it  spoken  about ;  nor  they  dinna  like  it  yet — But  nae 
matter ;  ye  may  be  sure  it  was  clattered  about  in  the  kitchen^ 
like  onything  else  in  a  great  house,  thou^  it  were  forbidden  in 
the  ha' — and  sae  I  hae  heard  the  circumstance  rehearsed  by  auld 
servants  in  the  family ;  and  in  thir  present  days,  when  things 
o'  that  auld-warld  sort  arena  keepit  in  mind  round  winter  fire- 
sides as  they  used  to  be,  I  question  if  there's  onybody  in  the 
country  can  tell  the  tale  but  mysell — aye  oat-taken  the  laird 
thoiigl^  €or  there's  a  parchment  book  about  it,  as  I  have  heard, 
In  the  charter^oom  at  Knockwinnock  Castle." 

**  Well,  ail  dat  is  vary  well — but  get  you  on  with  your  stories^ 
mine  goot  friend,"  said  Dousterswivel. 

"  Aweel,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "  this  was  a  job 
in  the  auld  times  o'  rugging  and  riving  through  the  hale  country, 
when  it  was  ilka  ane  for  himsell,  and  God  for  us  a' — when  nae 
man  wanted  property  if  he  had  strength  to  take  it,  or  had  it 
langer  thaa  he  had  power  to  keep  it.  It  was  just  he  ower  her, 
and  she  ower  him,  whichever  could  win  upmost,  a'  through  the 
east  country  here,  and  nae  doubt  through  the  rest  o'  Scotland 
in  the  self  and  same  manner. 

"  Sae  in  these  days  Sir  Richard  Wardour  came  into  the  land, 
and  that  was  the  first  o'  the  name  ever  was  in  this  country. 
There's  been  mony  o*  them  sin'  syne ;  and  the  maist,  like  him 
they  ca'd  Hell-in-Uarness,  and  the  rest  o'  them,  are  sleeping 
down  in  yon  ruins.  They  were  a  proud  dour  set  o'  men,  but 
luioo  brave,  and  aye  stood  up  for  the  weel  o'  the  country,  God 
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sain  them  a'— Acre's  no  muckle  popery  In  that  iriah.  They 
ta'd  them  the  Norman  Wardours,  though  they  cam  frae  the 
south  to  this  country.  So  this  Sir  Richard,  that  they  ca'd 
Red-hand,  drew  upwi'the  auld  Knockwinnock  o*  that  day — ^for 
then  they  were  Knockwinnocks  of  that  Ilk — and  wad  fain  marry 
his  only  daughter,  that  was  to  have  the  castle  and  the  land. 
Laith,  laith  was  the  lass— ^Sybil  Knockwinnock  they  ca*d  her 
that  tauld  me  the  tale) — laith,  laith  was  she  to  gie  into  the 
match,  for  she  had  fa*en  a  wee  ower  thick  wi'  a  cousin  -o*  her 
ain  that  her  father  had  some  ill-will  to  ;  and  sae  it  was,  that 
after  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Richard  jimp  four  months — 
for  marry  him  she  maun,  it's  like — ^ye'll  no  hinder  her  gieing 
them  a  present  o'  a  bonny  knave  bairn*  Then  there  was  siccan 
a  ca'-thro,'  as  the  like  was  never  seen  ;  and  she's  be  burnt,  and 
he's  be  slain,  was  the  best  words  o'  their  mouths.  Bat  it  was 
a'  sowdered  up  again  some  gait,  and  the  bairn  was  sent  awiaj 
and  bred  up  near  the  Highlands,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  wanle 
fallow,  like  mony  ane  that  comes  o'  the  wrang  side  o'  the  blanket ; 
and  Sir  Richard  wi'  the  Red-hand,  he  had  a  fair  offspring  o'  his 
ain,  and  a'  was  lound  and  quiet  till  hb  head  was  laid  in  the 
ground.  But  then  down  came  Malcolm  Mbticot— -(Sir  Arthur 
says  it  should  be  Misbegpty  but  they  aye  ca'd  him  Misticot  that 
spoke  o't  lang  syne)— down  cam  this  Malcolm,  the  love-begot^ 
frae  Glen-isla,  wi'  a  string  o'  lang-iegged  Highlanders  at  his 
heels,  that's  aye  ready  for  on^bo^'s  mischief,  and  he  threeps 
the  castle  and  lands  are  his  am  as  his  mother's  eldest  son,  and 
turns  a'  the  Wardoors  out  to  the  hill.  There  was  a  sort  of 
fighting  and  blude-spilling  about  it,  for  the  gentles  took  dif* 
ferent  sides  ;  but  Malcolm  bad  the  uppermost  for  a  lang  time, 
and  keepit  the  Castle  of  Knockwinnock,  and  strengthened  it, 
and  built  that  muckle  tower  that  they  ca'  Mbticot  s  tower  to 
this  day." 

"  Mine  goot  friend,  old  Mr.  Edie  Ochiltree,"  interrupted 
the  German,  "  this  is  all  as  one  like  de  long  hbtories  of  a  baron 
of  sixteen  quarters  in  mine  countries ;  but  I  would  as  rather 
hear  of  de  silver  and  gold." 

"  Why,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "  this  Malcolm 
was  weel  helped  by  an  uncle,  a  brother  o'  his  father's,  that  was 
Prior  o'  St.  Ruth  here ;  and  muckle  treasure  they  gathered 
between  them,  to  secure  the  succession  of  their  house  in  the 
lands  of  Knockwinnock.  Folks  said  that  the  monks  in  thae 
days  had  the  art  of  multiplying  metals — at  ony  rate,  they  were 
very  rich.  At  last  it  came  to  this,  that  the  young  Wardour;; 
that  was  Red-Jiand's  son,  challenged  Misticot  to  fi^t  with  faini 
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in  the  Ibts  as  they  ca'd  them — ^that^s  no  lists  or  tailor's  runds 
and  selvedges  o'  daith,  but  a  palin'-thin^;  they  set  up  for  them 
to  fight  in  like  game-cocks.  Aweel,  Misticot  was  beaten,  and 
at  his  brother's  mercy — but  he  wadna  touch  his  life,  for  the 
blood  of  Knockwinnock  that  was  in  baith  their  veins:  so 
Malcolm  was  compelled  to  turn  a  monk,  and  he  died  soon 
after  in  the  priory,  of  pure  despite  and  vexation.  Naebody 
ever  kenn'd  whare  his  uncle  the  prior  earded  him,  or  what  he 
did  wi'  his  gowd  and  silver,  for  he  stood  on  tiie  right  o'  halie 
kirk,  and  wad  gie  nae  account  to  onybody.  But  the  prophecy 
gat  abroad  in  3ie  country,  that  whenever  Misticot's  grave  was 
fund  out,  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock  should  be  lost  and  won." 

^  Ach  I  minegoot  old  friend,  Maister  £die,aDd  dat  is  not  so 
very  unlikely,  if  Sir  Arthurs  will  quarrel  wit  hi&  goot  friends 
to  please  Mr.  01denbuck-*-And  so  you  do  tink  dat  dis  golds  and 
silvers  belonged  to  goot  Mr.  Malcolm  Mishdigoat  ? " 

"Troth  do  I,  Mr.  Dousterdeevil." 

^And  you  do  believe  dat  dere  is  more  of  dat  sorts  behind  ? " 

**  By  my  certie  do  I — How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? — Search — 
JVir.  /. — that  is  as  muckle  as  to  say,  search  and  ye'll  find  num- 
ber twa.  Besides,  yon  kist  is  only  silver,  and  I  aye  heard  that 
Misticot's  pose  had  muckle  yellow  gowd  in't." 

"  Den,  mine  goot  friends,"  said  the  adept,  jumping  up  hastily^ 
**  why  do  we  not  set  about  our  little  job  directly  ?  " 

"  For  twa  gude  reasons,"  answered  the  beggar,  who  quietly 
kept  his  sitting  posture  j — "  first,  because,  as  1  said  before,  we 
have  naething  to  dig  wi',  for  they  hae  taen  awa  the  picks  and 
shules ;  and,  secondly^  because  there  will  be  a  wheen  idle  gowks 
coming  to  glower  at  the  hole  as  lang  as  it  is  daylight,  and  may- 
be the  laird  may  send  somebody  to  fill  it  up — and  ony  way 
we  wad  be  catched«  But  if  you  will  meet  me  on  this  place  at 
twal  o'clock  wi'  a  dark  lantern,  I'll  hae  tools  ready,  and  we'll 
gang  quietly  about  our  job  our  twa  sells,  and  naebody  the  wiser 
for't" 

*'  Be— b&^-but,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  Dousterswivel,  from 
whose  recollection  his  former  nocturnal  adventure  was  not  to 
be  altogether  erased,  even  by  the  splendid  hopes  which  Edie's 
narrative  held  forth,  "  it  is  not  so  goot  or  so  safe  to  be  about 
goot  Maister  Mishdigoat's  grabe  at  dat  time  of  night— ^you  have 
forgot  how  I  told  you  de  spirits  did  hone  and  mone  dere.  I 
do  assure  you,  dere  is  disturbance  dere." 

"  If  ye're  afraid  of  ghaists,"  answered  the  mendicant,  coolly, 
^  I'll  do  the  job  mysell,  and  bring  your  share  o'  the  siller  to 
ony  place  you  like  tQ  appoint" 
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"  No — ^no— mine  excellent  old  Mr.  Edie,-^too  much  trouble 
for  you  —  I  will  not  have  dat — I  will  come  myself  —  and  it 
will  be  bettermost ;  for,  mine  old  friend,  it  was  I,  Herman 
Dousterswivel,  discovered  Maister  Mishdigoat's  grave  when  I 
was  looking  for  a  place  as  to  put  away  some  little  trumpery 
coins,  just  to  play  one  little  trick  on  my  dear  friend  Sir  Arthur, 
for  a  little  sport  and  pleasures.  Yes,  I  did  take  some  what  you 
call  rubbish,  and  did  discover  Maister  Mishdigoat*s  own  monu- 
mentsh — It's  like  dat  he  meant  I  should  be  his  heirs — so  it 
would  not  be  civility  in  me  not  to  come  mineself  for  mine  in- 
heritance." 

"  At  two!  o'clock,  then,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  we  meet  under 
this  tree.  I'll  watch  for  a  while,  and  see  that  naebody  meddles 
wi'  the  grave — it's  only  saying  the  laird's  forbade  it — then  get 
my  bit  supper  frae  Rinean  the  poinder  up  by,  and  leave  to 
sleep  in  his  bam ;  and  I'll  slip  out  at  night,  and  ne'er  be  mist." 

"  Do  so,  mine  goot  Maister  Edie,  and  I  will  meet  you  here 
on  this  very  place,  though  all  de  spirits  should  moan  and  sneeze 
deir  very  brains  out." 

So  saying  he  shook  hands  with  the  old  man,  and  with  this 
mutual  pledge  of  fidelity  to  their  appointment,  they  separated 
for  the  present 


,  CHAPTER  TWENTY-nFTH. 

See  thoo  ihake  the  tngt 
Of  boerdiiig  abbots ;  angeU  iinpriiOM4 
Set  thou  at  liberty 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me  badcy 
VL  gold  and  silver  beckon  to  ^ome  op. 

King  Johk. 

The  night  set  in  stormy,  with  wind  and  occasional  showers  of 
rain.  "  Eh,  sirs,"  said  the  old  mendicant,  as  he  took  his  place 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  lai^ge  oak-tree  to  wait  for  his  asso- 
ciate— "  Eh,  sirs,  but  human  nature's  a  wilful  and  wilyard  thing ! 
— Is  it  not  an  unco  lucre  o'  gain  wad  bring  this  Dousterdivel 
out  in  a  blast  o*  wind  like  this,  at  twal  o'clock  at  night,  to  thir 
wild  gousty  wa's  ? — and  amna  I  a  bigger  fule  than  himsell  to 
bide  here  waiting  for  him  ? " 

Having  made  these  reflections,  he  wrapped  himself  close 
in  his  cloak,  and  fixed   his  eye  on  the  moon  as  shewaded 
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Bmid  the  stonny  and  dusky  clouds,  which  the  wind  from  time 
to  time  drove  across  her  surface.  The  melancholy  and  uncer- 
tain gleams  that  she  shot  from  between  the  passing  shadows 
fell  full  upon  the  rifted  arches  and  shafted  windows  of  the  old 
building,  which  were  thus  for  an  instant  made  distinctly  visible 
in  their  ruinous  state,  and  anon  became  again  a  dark,  undis- 
tinguished, and  shadowy  mass.  The  nale  lake  had  its  share  of 
these  transient  beams  of  light,  and  showed  its  waters  broken, 
whitened,  and  agitated  under  the  passing  storm,  which,  when 
the  clouds  swept  over  the  moon,  were  only  distinguished  by 
their  sullen  and  murmuring  plash  against  the  beach.  The 
wooded  glen  repeated,  to  every  successive  gust  that  hurried 
through  its  narrow  trough,  the  deep  and  various  groan  with 
which  the  trees  replied  to  the  whirlwind,  and  the  sound  sunk 
again,  as  the  blast  passed  away,  into  a  faint  and  passing  mur- 
mur, resembling  the  sighs  of  an  exhausted  criminal  after  the 
first  pangs  of  his  torture  are  over.  In  these  sounds,  supersti- 
tion might  have  found  ample  gratification  tor  that  state  of  ex- 
cited terror  which  she  fears  and  yet  loves.  But  such  feelings 
made  no  part  of  Ochiltree's  composition.  His  mind  wandered 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

"  I  have  kept  guard  on  tlie  outposts  baith  in  Germany  and 
America,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  in  mony  a  waur  night  than  this, 
and  when  I  ken'd  there  was  maybe  a  dozen  o'  their  riflemen  in 
the  thicket  before  me.  But  I  was  aye  gleg  at  my  duty — nae* 
body  ever  catched  Edie  sleeping." 

As  he  muttered  thus  to  himself,  he  instinctively  shouldered 
his  trusty  pike-staff,  assumed  the  port  of  a  sentinel  on  duty, 
and,  as  a  step  advanced  towards  the  tree,  called,  with  a  tone 
assorting  better  with  his  military  reminiscenes  than  his  present 
state — "  Stand  I  who  goes  there  I " 

"  De  devil,  goot  Edie,"  answered  Dousterswivel, "  why  does 
you  speak  so  loud  as  a  baarenhautfer,  or  what  you  call  a  f  action- 
^ary— I  mean  a  sentinel  ?  " 

"Just  because  I  thought  I  was  a  sentinel  at  that  moment," 
answered  the  mendicant.  "  Here's  an  awsome  night !  Hae  ye 
brought  the  lantern  and  a  pock  for  the  siller  ? " 

"  Ay — ^ay,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  the  German,  "  here  it  is 
—my  pair  of  what  you  call  saddlebag  ;  one  side  will  be  for  you, 
one  side  for  me ; — I  will  put  dem  on  my  horse  to  save  you  de 
trouble,  as  you  are  old  man.' 

"  Have  you  a  horse  here,  then  ?  "  asked  Edie  Ochiltree. 

"  O  yes,,  mine  friend**-tied  yonder  by  de  stile,"  responded 
the  adept 
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*«  Weel,  I  hae  jnst  ae  word  to  the  bargain— there  sail  naned^ 
my  gear  gang  on  your  beast's  back." 

'*  What  was  it  as  you  would  be  afraid  of  ? "  said  the  for- 
eigner. 

''  Only  of  losing  sight  of  horse,  man,  and  money,"  again 
replied  the  gaberlunzie. 

''  Does  you  know  dat  you  make  one  gentlemans  out  to  be 
one  great  rogue  ? " 

**  Mony  gentlemen,"  replied  Ochiltree,  **can  make  that  out 
for  themselves — But  what's  the  sense  of  quarrelling  ? — If  ye 
want  to  gang  on,  gang  on — if  no— I'll  gae  back  to  the  gude 
ait*straw  in  Ringan  Aikwood's  bam  that  I  left  wi'  right  iil-wUi 
e'now,  and  Til  pit  back  the  pk:k  and  shule  whar  I  got  then." 

£)ousterswivel  deliberated  a  moment,  whether,  by  suffering 
Edie  to  depart,  he  might  not  secure  the  whole  of  the  expected 
wealth  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  fiut  the  want  of  digging 
implements,  the  uncertainty  whether,  if  he  had  them,  be  coula 
clear  out  the  gra¥e  to  a  sufficient  depth  without  assistance,  and 
above  all,  the  reluctance  which  he  felt,  owing  to  the  experience 
of  the  former  night,  to  venture  alone  on  the  terrors  of  Misticot's 
grave,  satisfied  him  the  attempt  would  be  hazardous.  Endeav- 
oring, therefore,  to  assume  his  usual  cajoling  tone,  though 
internally  incensed,  he  begged  "  bis  goot  triend  Maister  £die 
Ochiltrees  would  lead  the  way,  and  assured  him  of  his  acquies- 
cence in  all  such  an  excellent  friend  could  propose." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  then,"  said  Edie,  "  tak  gude  care  o*  your  feet 
amang  the  lang  grass  and  the  loose  stanes.  I  wish  we  may  get 
the  light  keepic  in  neist,  wi'  this  fearsome  wind^-but  there's  a 
blink  o'  moonliglK  at  times." 

Thus  saying,  okl  Edie,  closely  accompanied  by  the  adept, 
led  the  way  towards  the  ruins,  but  presently  made  a  full  halt  in 
front  of  them. 

^  Ye're  a  learned  man,  Mr.  Dousterdeevil,  and  ken  muckle 
o'  the  marvellous  works  o'  nature — Now,  will  ye  tell  me  ae 
thing  ?^D*ye  believe  in  ghaists  and  spirits  that  walk  the  earth  ? 
— d'ye  believe  in  them,  ay  or  no  ? " 

**  Now,  goot  Mr.  Edie,"  whispered  Dousterswivel,  in  an  ex- 
postulatory  tone  of  voice,  "  is  this  a  times  or  a  places  for  such  a 
questions  ? " 

'*  Indeed  is  it,  baith  the  tane  and  the  t'other,  Mr.  Dustan- 
shovel ;  for  I  maun  fairly  tell  ye,  there's  reports  that  auld 
Misticot  walks.  Now  this  wad  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet 
him  in,  and  vdia  kens  if  he  wad  be  ower  wed  plesMd  wi*  our 
purpose  of  visiting  his  pose  ?  " 
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^AikgtOm  Getster^^-nrntteied  the  adept,  the  rest  ot  the 
conjuration  being  lost  in  a  tremulous  warble  of  his  voice, — **  I 
do  desires  you  not  to  speak  so,  Mr.  Edie;  for,  from  all  I  heard 
dat  one  other  night,  I  do  much  believes " 

**  Now  I,"  said  Ochiltree,  entering  the  chancel,  and  flinging 
abroad  his  arm  with  an  air  of  defiance,  "  I  wadna  gie  the  crack 
o'  my  thumb  for  him  were  he  to  appear  at  this  moment :  he's 
but  a  disembodied  spirit,  as  we  are  embodied  anes." 

"  For  the  lofe  of  heavens,"  said  Dousterswivel,  "  say  nothing 
at  all  neither  about  somebodies  or  nobodies  1 " 

"Aweel,"  said  the  beggar  (expanding  the  shade  ot  the 
•lantemX  "here's  the  stane,  and,  spirit  or  no  spirit,  I*se  be  a 
wee  bit  deeper  in  the  grave;  "  and  he  jumped  into  the  place 
from  which  the  precious  chest  had  that  morning  been  removed. 
After  striking  a  few  strokes,  he  tired,  or  affected  to  tire,  and  said 
to  bis  companion,  '*  Vm  auld  and  ^ed  now,  and  caana  keep 
at  it — time  about's  fair  play,  neighbor ;  ye  maun  get  in  and  tak 
jthe  shiile  a  bit,  and  shule  out  the  loose  earth,  and  then  I'll  tak 
turn  about  wi'  you." 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  took  the  place  which  the  beggar 
had  evacuated,  and  toiled  with  all  the  zeal  that  awakened 
avarice,  mingled  with  the  anxious  wish  to  finish  the  undertaking 
and  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  could  inspire  in  a  mind 
at  once  greedy,  suspicious,  and  timorous. 

Edie,  standing  much  at  his  ease  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  con- 
tented himself  with  exhortmg  his  associate  to  labor  hard. 
***  My  certie  I  few  ever  wrought  for  siccan  a  day's  wage ;  an  it 
be  but — say  the  tenth  part  o'  the  size  o'  the  kist,  No.  I.,  it  wilt 
-double  its  value,  being  filled  wi'  gowd  instead  of  silver.  Od, 
•ye  work  as  if  ye  had  b^n  bred  to  pick  and  shule— ye  could  win 
your  round  half-crown  ilka  day.  Tak  care  o'  your  taes  wi'  that 
stane  I "  giving  a  kick  to  a  large  one  which  the  adept  had 
iieaved  out  with  difficulty,  and  which  Edie  pushed  back  again 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  associate's  shins. 

Thus  exhorted  by  the  mendicant,  Dousterswivel  struggled 
and  labored  among  the  stones  and  stiff  clay,  toiling  like  a 
horse,  and  internally  blaspheming  in  German.  When  such  an 
unhallowed  syllable  escaped  his  lips,  Edie  changed  his  battery 
upon  him. 

"  O  dinna  swear  I  dinna  swear  I  Wha  kens  wha's  listening! 
— Eh !  gude  guide  us,  what's  yon  ! — Hout,  it's  just  a  branch  of 
ivy  flightering  awafrae  the  wa' ;  when  the  moon  was  in,  it  lookit 
JUnco  like  a  dead  man's  arm  wi'  a  taper  in't — I  thought  it  wail 
Misticot  himsell.    But  never  mind,  work  you  away — ^flii^g  .ihe 
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earth  weel  up  by  out  o'  the  gate — Od,  if  ye*re  no  as  clean  a 
worker  at  a  grave  as  Will  Winnet  himsell  I  What  gars  ye  stop 
now  ? — ^ye're  just  at  the  very  bit  for  a  chance.*' 

**  Stop !  "  said  the  German,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment, "  why,  I  am  down  at  de  rocks  dat  de  cursed  ruins  (God 
forgife  me  I)  is  founded  upon." 

**  Weel,''  said  the  beggar,  "  that's  the  likeliest  bit  of  ony. 
It  will  be  but  a  muckle  through-stane  laid  doun  to  kiver  the  gowd 
— tak  the  pick  till't,  and  pit  mair  strength,  man — ae  gude  down- 
right devvel  will  split  it,  I'se  warrant  ye — ^Ay,  that  will  do  I — 
Od,  he  comes  on  wi'  Wallace's  straiks  1 " 

In  fact,  the  adept,  moved  by  Edie's  exhortations,  fetched  two 
or  three  desperate  blows,  and  succeeded  in  breaking,  not  indeed 
that  against  which  he  struck,  which,  as  he  had  already  conjec- 
tured, was  the  solid  rock,  but  the  implement  which  he  wielded, 
jarring  at  the  same  time  his  arms  up  to  the  shoulder-blades. 

"  Hurra,  boys  1 — there  goes  Ringan's  pick-axe  1 "  cried  Edie : 
^  it's  a  shame  o'  the  Fairport  folk  to  sell  siccan  frail  gear.  Try 
the  shule — at  it  again,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil." 

The  adept  without  reply,  scrambled  out  of  the  pit,  which  was 
now  about  six  feet  deep,  and  addressed  his  associate  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  anger.  **  Does  you  know,  Mr.  Edies  Ochil- 
trees,  who  it  is  you  put  off  your  gibes  and  your  jests  upon  ?  " 

**  Brawly,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil — brawly  do  I  ken  ye,  and  has 
done  mony  a  day  ;  but  there's  nae  jesting  in  the  case,  for  I  am 
wearying  to  see  a*  our  treasures  ;  we  should  hae  had  baith  ends 
o'  the  pockmanky  filled  by  this  time — I  hope  it's  bowk  eneug^ 
to  haud  a'  the  gear  ? " 

"  Look  you,  you  base  old  person,"  said  the  incensed  philoso- 
pher, ''if  you  do  put  another  jest  upon  me,  I  will  cleave  your 
skull'piece  with  this  shovels  1 " 

'*  And  whare  wad  my  hands  and  my  pike-staff  be  a'  the 
time  ?  "  replied  Edie,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  no  apprehension. 
"  Hout,  tout,  Maister  Dusterdeevil,  I  haena  lived  sae  langin  the 
warld  neither,  to  be  shuled  out  o't  that  gate.  What  ails  ye  to 
be  cankered,  man,  wi'  your  friends  ?  I'll  wager  I'll  find  out  the 
treasure  in  a  minute ;  *'  and  he  jumped  into  the  pit,  and  took  up 
the  spade. 

"  I  do  swear  to  you,"  said  the  adept,  whose  suspicions  ui'ere 
now  fully  awake,  "  that  if  you  have  played  me  one  big  trick,  I 
will  give  you  one  big  beating,  Mr.  Edies." 

"  Hear  till  him  now  ! "  said  Ochiltree,  "  he  kens  how  to  gar 
folk  find  out  the  gear — Od,  I'm  thinking  he's  beea  drilled  t^ 
way  himsell  some  day." 
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At  this  insinuation,  which  alluded  obviously  to  the  former 
tfcene  betwixt  himself  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  philosopher  lost  the 
slender  remnant  of  patience  he  had  left,  and  being  of  violent 
passions,  heaved  up  the  truncheon  of  the  broken  mattock  to 
discharge  it  upon  the  old  man's  head.  The  blow  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  fatal,  had  not  he  at  whom  it  was  aimed 
exclaimed  in  stern  and  firm  voice,  "  Shame  to  ye,  man  !— do 
ye  think  Heaven  or  earth  will  suffer  ye  to  murder  an  auld  man 
that  might  be  your  father  ? — Look  behind  ye,  man  I  " 

Dousterswivel  turned  instinctively,  and  beheld,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  a  tall  dark  figure  standing  close  behind  him. 
The  apparition  gave  him  no  time  to  proceed  by  exorcism  or 
otherwise,  but  having  instantly  recourse  to  the  vok  defait^  took 
measure  of  the  adept's  shoulders  three  or  four  times  with  blows 
so  substantial,  that  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  them,  and 
remained  senseless  for  some  minutes  between  fear  and  stupe- 
faction. Wlien  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  alone  in  the  ruined 
chancel,  lying  upon  the  soft  and  damp  earth  which  had  been 
thrown  out  of  Misticot*s  grave.  He  raised  himself  with  a 
confused  sensation  of  anger,  pain,  and  terror,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  sat  upright  for  some  minutes,  that  he  could  arrange 
his  ideas  sufficiently  to  recollect  how  he  came  there,  or  with 
what  purpose.  As  his  recollection  returned,  he  could  have 
little  doubt  that  the  bait  held  out  to  him  by  Ochiltree,  to  bring 
him  to  that  solitary  spot,  the  sarcasms  by  which  he  had  provoked 
him  into  a  quarrel,  and  the  ready  assistance  which  he  had  at 
hand  for  terminating  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  ended^ 
were  all  parts  of  a  concerted  plan  to  bring  disgrace  and  damage 
on  Herman  Dousterswivel.  He  Could  hardly  suppose  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  beating  which  he  had 
undergone,  purely  to  the  malice  of  Edie  Ochiltree  singly,  but 
concluded  that  the  mendicant  had  acted  a  part  assigned  to  hina 
by  some  person  of  greater  importance.  His  suspicions  hesitated 
betweenJoidbuck  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour.  The  former  had 
been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  a  marked  dislike  of  him — but  the 
latter  he  had  deeply  injured ;  and  although  he  judged  that  Sir 
Arthur  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  wrongs  towards  him, 
yet  it  was  easy  to  suppose  he  had  gathered  enough  of  the  truth 
to  make  him  desirous  of  revenge.  Ochiltree  had  alluded  to  at 
least  one  circumstance  which  the  adept  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  was  private  between  Sir  Arthur  and  himself,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  learned  from  the  former.  The  language 
of  Oidbuck  also  intimated  a  conviction  of  his  knavery,  whidl 
Sir  Arthur  .  heard   without  making  any  animated  deteno^ 
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Lastly,  the  way  in  which  Dousterswivel  supposed  thcf  B^uionet  to 
have  exercised  hb  revenge,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  prac« 
tice  of  other  countries  with  which  the  adept  was  better  ac» 
quainted  than  with  those  of  North  Britain.  With  him,  as  with 
many  bad  men,  to  suspect  an  injury,  and  to  nourish  the  purpose 
of  revenge,  was  one  and  the  same  movement.  And  before 
Dousterswivel  had  fairly  recovered  his  legs,  he  had  mentally 
sworn  the  ruin  of  his  benefactor,  which,  unfortunately,  he  pos* 
sessed  too  much  the  power  of  accelerating. 

But  although  a  purpose  of  revenge  floated  through  his  brain, 
it  was  no  time  to  indulge  such  speculations.  The  hour,  the 
place,  his  own  situation,  and  peihaps  the  presence  or  near 
neighborhood  of  his  assailants,  made  self-preservation  the 
adept's  first  object  The  lantern  had  been  thrown  down  and 
extinguished  in  the  scuffle.  The  wind,  which  formerly  howled 
so  loudly  through  the  aisles  of  the  ruin,  had  now  greatly  fallen, 
lulled  by  the  rain,  which  was  descending  very  fast  The  moon, 
from  the  same  cause,  was  totally  obscured,  and  though  Dotister> 
swivel  had  some  experience  of  the  ruins,  and  knew  that  he 
must  endeavor  to  regain  the  eastern  door  of  the  chancel,  yet 
the  confusion  of  his  ideas  was  such,  that  he  hesitated  for  some 
time  ere  he  could  ascertain  in  what  direction  he  was  to  seek 
it  In  this  perplexity,  the  suggestions  of  superstition,  taking 
the  advantage  of  darkness  and  his  evil  conscience,  began  s^in 
to  present  themselves  to  his  disturbed  imagination.  ^  Bat 
bah  I  **  quoth  be  valiantly  to  himself,  "  it  is  aU  nonsense — aH 
one  part  of  de  damn  big  trick  and  imposture.  Devil !  thaton^ 
thick-skulled  Scotch  Baronet,  as  I  have  led  by  the  nose  for  five 
year,  should  cheat  Herman  Dousterswivel  I " 

As  he  had  come  to  this  concltssion,  an  incident  occurred 
which  tended  greatly  to  shake  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
adopted  it  Amid  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  d3ring  wind, 
and  the  plash  Of  the  rain-drops  on  leaves  and  stones,  arose,  and 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  listener,  a  strain  of 
Tocal  music  so  sad  and  solemn,  as  if  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
churchmen  who  had  once  inhabited  these  deserted  ruins  were 
mourning  the  solitude  and  desolation  to  which  their  hallowed 
precincts  had  been  abandoned.  Dousterswivel,  who  had  now 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  was  groping  around  the  wall  of  the 
chancel,  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  on  the  occurrence  of  this 
new  phenomenon.  Each  faculty  of  his  soul  seemed  for  the 
moment  concentred  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  all  rushed 
back  with  the  unanimous  information,  that  the  deep,  wild,  and 
prolonged  chant  wl^ch  lie  now  iteasd,.  was  the  appiopriati 
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imisic  of  one  df  the  most  solemn  dirges  of  the  Church  of  Romel 
Why  performed  in  such  a  solitude,  and  by  what  class  of  chor- 
bters,  were  questions  which  the  terrified  imagination  of  the 
adept,  stirred  w.tli  a  1  the  German  superstitions  of  nixies,  oak- 
kings,  wer-wolves,  hobgoblins,  blacR  spirits  and  white,  blue 
spirits  and  gray,  durst  not  even  attempt  to  solve. 

Another  of  his  senses  was  soon  engaged  in  the  investigation. 
At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  church,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  few  descending  steps,  was  a  small  iron-grated  door, 
opening,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  to  a  sort  of  low  vault  or 
sacristy.  As  he  cast  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he 
observed  a  strong  reflection  of  red  light  glimmering  through 
these  bars,  and  against  the  steps  which  descended  to  them^ 
Dousterswivel  stood  a  moment  uncertain  what  to  do;  then 
suddenly  forming  a  desperate  resolution,  he  moved  down  thd 
aisle  to  the  place  from  which  the  light  proceeded. 

Fortified  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  as  many  exorcisms 
as  his  memory  could  recover,  he  advanced  to  the  grate,  from 
which,  unseen,  he  could  see  what  passed  in  the  interior  of  the 
vault.  As  he  approached  with  timid  and  uncertain  steps,  the 
chant,  after  one  or  two  wild  and  prolonged  cadences,  died  away 
into  profound  silence.  The  grate,  when  he  reached  it,  presented 
a  singular  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  the  sacristy.  An  open 
grave,  with  four  tall  flambeaus,  each  about  six  feet  high,  placed 
at  the  four  corners — a  bier,  having  a  corpse  in  its  shroud,  the 
arms  folded  upon  the  breast,  rested  upon  tressels  at  one  side  of 
the  grave,  as  if  ready  to  be  interred — a  priest,  dressed  in  his 
cope  and  stole,  held  open  the  service  book — another  churchman 
in  his  vestments  bore  a  holy-water  sprinkler,  and  two  boys  in 
white  surplices  held  censers  with  incense — a  man,  of  a  ngure 
once  tall  and  commanding,  but  now  bent  with  age  or  infirmityi 
stood  alone  and  nearest  to  the  coffin,  attired  in  deep  mourning 
-—such  were  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  group.  At  a 
little  distance  were  two  or  three  persons  of  both  sexes,  attired 
in  long  mourning  hoods  and  cloaks  ;  and  five  or  six  others  in 
the  same  lugubrious  dress,  still  farther  removed  from  the  body, 
around  the  walls  of  the  vault,  stood  ranged  in  motionless  order, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  huge  torch  of  black  wax.  The 
smoky  light  from  so  many  flambeaus,  by  the  red  and  indistinct 
atmosphere  which  it  spread  around,  gave  a  hazy,  dubious,  and 
as  it  were  phantom-like  appearance  to  the  outlines  of  this 
singular  apparition.  The  voice  of  the  priest — loud,  clear,  and 
|onorous-*now  recited,  from  the  breviary  which  he  held  in  his 
band,  those  solemn  words  which  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  chuidi 
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\a&  consecrated  to  the  rendering  of  dost  to  dust.    Meanwhile^ 

Dousterswivel,  the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  surprise  considered, 
still  remained  uncertain  whether  what  he  saw  was  substantial, 
or  an  unearthly  representation  of  the  rites  to  which  in  former 
times  these  walls  were  familiar,  but  which  are  now  rarelT 
practised  in  Protestant  countries,  and  almost  never  in  Scotland. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  to  abide  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  or  to  endeavor  to  regain  the  chancel,  when  a  change 
in  his  position  made  him  visible  through  the  grate  to  one  of  the 
attendant  mourners.  The  person  who  first  espied  him  indicated 
his  discovery  to  the  individual  who  stood  apart  and  nearest  the 
coffin,  by  a  sign,  and  upon  his  making  a  sign  in  reply,  two  of 
the  group  detached  themselves,  and,  gliding  along  with  noise* 
less  steps,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb  the  service,  unlocked  and 
ppened  the  grate  which  separated  them  from  the  adept  Each 
took  him  by  an  arm,  and  exerting  a  degree  of  force,  which  he 
would  have  been  incapable  of  resisting  had  his  fear  permitted 
him  to  attempt  opposition,  they  placed  him  on  the  ground  in 
the  chancel,  and  sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  as  if  to 
detain  hun.  Satisfied  he  was  in  the  power  of  mortals  like  hioH 
self,  the  adept  would  have  put  some  questions  to  them ;  but 
while  one  pointed  to  the  vault,  from  which  the  sound  of  the 
priest's  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  the  other  placed  his  finger 
upon  his  lips  in  token  of  silence,  a  hint  which  the  Germaa 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  obey.  And  thus  they  detained  him 
until  a  loud  Alleluia,  pealing  through  the  deserted  arches  of  St. 
Kuth,  closed  the  singular  ceremony  which  it  had  been  his  for* 
tune  to  witness. 

When  the  hymn  had  died  away  with  all  its  echoes,  the  voico 
of  one  of  the  sable  personages  under  whose  guard  the  adept 
had  remained,  said,  in  a  familiar  tone  and  dialect,  "  Dear  sirs^ 
Mr.  Dousterswivel,  is  this  you  ?  could  not  ye  have  let  us  ken 
an  ye  had  wussed  till  hae  been  present  at  the  ceremony  ? — My 
lord  couldna  tak  it  weel  your  coming  blinking  and  jinking  in, 
in  that  fashion." 

"  In  de  name  of  all  dat  is  gootness,  tell  me  what  you  are  ?  " 
interrupted  the  German  in  his  turn. 

"  What  1  am  ?  why,  wha  should  I  be  but  Ringan  Aikwood, 
the  Knock  win  nock  poinder  ? — and  what  are  ye  doing  here  at 
this  time  o'  night,  unless  ye  were  come  to  attend  the  leddy's 
burial  ? " 

**  I  do  declare  to  you,  mine  goot  Poinder  Aikwood,"  said 
the  German,  raising  himself  up,  "  that  I  have  been  this  vary 
fights  murdered,  robbed,  and  put  in  fears  of  my  life." 
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^  Robbed  1  wha  wad  do  sic  a  deed  here  ? — Murdered !  od  ye 
speak  pretty  blithe  for  a  murdered  man — Put  in  fear  I  what  put 
you  in  fear,  Mr.  Dousterswivel  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  vou,  Maister  Poinder  Aikwood  Ringan,  just  dat 
old  miscreant  dog  villain  blue-gown,  as  you  call  Edie  Ochil- 
trees." 

"  I'll  ne'er  believe  that,"  answered  Ringan  ;— "  Edie  was 
ken'd  to  me,  and  my  father  before  me,  for  a  true,  loyal,  and 
soothfast  man  ;  and,  mair  by  token,  he's  sleeping  up  yonder  in 
our  barn,  and  has  been  since  ten  at  e'en — Sae  touch  ye  wha 
liket,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  and  whether  onybody  touched  ye  or  no, 
I'm  sure  Edie's  sackless." 

"  Maister  Ringan  Aikwood  Poinders,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  call  sackless, — but  let  alone  all  de  oils  and  de  soot  dat  you 
say  he  has,  and  I  will  tell  you  I  was  dis  night  robbed  of  fifty 
pounds  by  your  oil  and  sooty  friend,  Edies  Ochiltree  ;  and  he 
is  no  more  in  your  barn  even  now  dan  I  ever  shall  be  in  de 
kingdom  of  heafen." 

**  Weel,  sir,  if  ye  will  gae  up  wi'  me,  as  the  burial  company 
has  dispersed,  we'se  mak  ye  down  a  bed  at  the  lodge,  and  we'se 
see  if  Edie's  at  the  bam.  There  was  twa  wild-looking  chaps 
left  the  auld  kirk  when  we  were  coming  up  wi'  the  corpse,  that's 
certain  ;  and  the  priest,  wha  likes  ill  that  ony  heretics  should 
look  on  at  our  church  ceremonies,  sent  twa  o'  the  riding  saulies 
after  them  ;  sae  we'll  hear  a'  about  it  frae  them." 

Thus  speaking,  the  kindly  apparition,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  mute  personage,  who  was  his  son,  disencumbered  himself 
of  his  cloak,  and  prepared  to  escort  Dousterswivel  to  the  place 
of  that  rest  which  the  adept  so  much  needed. 

"  I  will  apply  to  the  magistrates  to-morrow,"  said  the  adept ; 
^  oder,  I  will  have  de  law  put  in  force  against  all  the  peoples." 

While  he  thus  muttered  vengeance  against  the  cause  of  his 
injury,  he  tottered  from  among  the  ruins,  supporting  himself  on 
Ringan  and  his  son,  whose  assistance  his  state  of  weakness  ren- 
dered very  necessary. 

When  they  were  clear  of  the  priory,  and  had  gained  the  little 
meadow  in  which  it  stands,  Dousterswivel  could  perceive  the 
torches  which  had  caused  him  so  much  alarm  issuing  in  irregular 
procession  from  the  ruins,  and  glancing  their  light,  like  that  of 
the  ignis  fatuttSy  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  After  moving  along 
the  path  for  some  short  space  with  a  fluctuating  and  irregular 
motion,  the  lights  were  at  once  extinguished. 

**  We  aye  put  out  the  torches  at  the  Halie-cross  Well  on  sic 
occasions,"  said  the  forester  to  his  guest.    And  accordingly  no 
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farther  visible  sign  of  the  procession  offered  itself  to  Douster- 
swivel,  although  his  ear  could  catch  the  distant  and  decreasii^ 
echo  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  moumeis 
had  bent  their  course. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

O  w«el  may  the  bofttie  row 

And  b«ner  may  abe  speedf 
And  weel  may  the  boatie  row 

That  earns  the  bairaiea'  bread  I 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  fa'  weel» 
And  hfhtsome  be  their  lile  that  b«ur 

The  merlin  and  the  creel  I 

Old  Balua. 

We  must  now  introduce  our  reader  to  the  interior  of  the  feher's 
cottage  mentioned  in  chapter  eleventh  of  this  edifying  historj 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  its  inside  was  well  arranged,  decently 
furnished,  or  tolerably  clean.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  compelled 
to  admit,  there  was  confusion, — there  was  dilapidation, — there 
was  dirt  good  store.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  about  the  in- 
mates, Luckie  Mucklebackit  and  her  family,  an  appearance  of 
ease,  plenty,  and  comfort,  that  seemed  to  warrant  their  old 
sluttish  proverb,  "  The  clartier  the  cosier."  A  huge  fire,  thougk 
the  season  was  summer,  occupied  the  hearth,  and  served  at 
once  for  affording  light,  heat,  and  the  means  of  preparing  food. 
The  fishing  had  been  successful,  and  the  family,  with  customary 
improvidence,  had,  since  unlading  the  caigo,  continued  an  un^ 
remitting  operation  of  broiling  and  frying  that  part  of  the  pro- 
duce reserved  for  home  consumption,  and  the  bones  and  frag- 
ments lay  on  the  wooden  trenchers,  mingled  with  morsels  of 
broken  bannocks  and  shattered  mugs  of  half-drunk  beer.  The 
stout  and  athletic  form  of  Maggie  herself,  bustling  here  and 
there  among  a  pack  of  half-grown  girls  and  younger  children, 
of  whom  she  chucked  one  now  here  and  another  now  there, 
with  an  exclitmation  of  '*  Get  out  o'  the  gate,  ye  little 
sorrow  1  "  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  passive  and  half^ 
stupefied  look  and  manner  of  her  husband's  mother,  a  woman 
advanced  to  the  last  stage  of  human  life,  who  was  seated  in  her 
wonted  chair  close  by  the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  she  coveted, 
yet  hardly  seemed  to  be  sensible  of — now  muttering  to  herself 
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now  smiling  vacantly  to  die  children  as  they  pulled  the  strings 
of  her  toy  or  dose  cap,  or  twitched  her  blue  checked  apron. 
With  her  distaff  in  her  bosom,  and  her  spindle  in  her  hand,  she 
plied  lazily  and  mechanically  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  thrift, 
according  to  the  okl-fashioned  Scottish  manner.  The  younger 
children,  crawling  among  the  feet  of  the  elder,  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  grannie's  spindle  as  it  twisted,  and  now  and  then  ven- 
tured to  interrupt  its  progress  as  it  danced  upon  the  floor  in 
those  vagaries  which  the  more  regulated  spinning-wheel  has 
now  so  universally  superseded,  that  even  the  fated  Princess  in 
the  fairy  tale  might  roam  through  all  Scotland  without  the  risk 
of  piercing  her  hand  with  a  spindle,  and  dying  of  the  wound. 
Late  as  the  hour  was  (and  it  was  long  past  midnight),  the  whole 
family  were  still  on  foot,  and  far  from  proposing  to  go  to  bed  ; 
the  dame  was  still  busy  broiling  car-cakes  on  the  girdle,  and 
the  elder  girl,the  half-naked  mermaid  elsewhere  commemorated, 
was  preparing  a  pile  of  Find  horn  haddocks  (that  is,  haddocks 
smoked  with  green  wood),  to  be  eaten  along  with  these  relishing 
provisions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  slight  tap  at  the  door, 
accompanied  with  the  question,  "  Are  ye  up  yet,  sirs  ? "  an- 
nounced a  visitor.  The  answer,  "  Ay,  ay,— come  your  ways 
ben,  hinny,"  occasioned  the  lifting  of  the  latch,  and  Jenny 
Rintherout,  the  female  domestic  of  our  Antiquary,  made  her 
appearance. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  family — "  Hegh, 
sirs,  can  this  be  you,  Jenny  ? — ^a  sight  o*  you's  gude  for  sair  een, 
lass  I " 

"  O  woman,  weVe  been  sae  ta'en  up  wi*  Captain  Hector's 
wound  up  by,  that  I  havena  had  my  fit  out  ower  the  door  this 
fortnight :  but  he's  better  now,  and  auld  Caxon  sleeps  in  his 
room  in  case  he  wanted  onything.  Sae,  as  soon  as  our  auld 
folk  gaed  to  bed,  I  e'en  snodded  my  head  up  a  bit,  and  left  the 
house-door  on  the  latch,  in  case  onybody  should  be  wanting  in 
or  out  while  I  was  awa,  and  just  cam  down  the  gate  to  see  an 
there  was  ony  cracks  amang  ye." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  "  I  see  you  hae 
gotten  a'  your  braws  on ;  ye're  looking  about  for  Stcenie  now— 
but  he's  no  at  hame  the  night ;  and  ye'll  no  do  for  Steenie,  lass 
—a  feckless  thing  like  you's  no  fit  to  mainteen  a  man." 

"  Steenie  will  no  do  for  me,"  retorted  Jennie,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  that  might  have  become  a  higher-bom  damsel ;  "  I 
maun  hae  a  man  that  can  mainteen  his  wife." 

^'Ou  ay,  hinny    thae's  your  landward  and  burrows-town 
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notions.     My  certie  I — fish-wives  ken  better — ^they  keep  tht  ■ 
man,  and  keep  the  house,  and  keep  the  siller,  too,  lass." 

**  A  wheen  poor  drudges  ye  are,"  answered  the  nymph  of  the 
land  to  the  nymph  of  the  sea.  *'  As  sune  as  the  keel  o*  the 
coble  touches  the  sand,  deil  a  bit  mair  will  the  lazy  fisher  loons 
work,  but  the  wives  maun  kilt  their  coats,  and  wade  into  the 
surf  to  tak  the  fish  ashore.  And  then  the  man  casts  aff  the  wat 
and  puts  on  the  dry,  and  sits  down  wi*  his  pipe  and  his  gill- 
stoup  ahint  the  ingle,  like  ony  auld  houdie,  and  ne'er  a  tufm 
will  he  do  till  the  coble's  afloat  again  1  "And  the  wife  she  maun 
get  the  scull  on  her  back,  and  awa  wi*  the  fish  to  the  next  bur- 
rows-town, and  scauld  and  ban  wi'  ilka  wife  that  will  scauld  and 
ban  wi*  her  till  it's  sauld — and  that's  the  gait  fisherwives  live, 
puir  slaving  bodies." 

"  Slaves  ? — gae  wa',  lass  I  ca'  the  head  o'  the  house  slaves  ? 
little  ye  ken  about  it,  lass.  Show  me  a  word  my  Saunders  daur 
speak,  or  a  turn  he  daur  do  about  the  house,  without  it  be  just 
to  tak  his  meat,  and  his  drink,  and  his  diversion,  like  ony  o' 
the  weans.  He  has  mair  sense  than  to  ca'  onything  about  the 
bigging  his  ain,  frae  the  rooftree  down  to  a  crackit  trencher  on 
the  bink.  He  kens  weel  eneugh  wha  feeds  him,  and  deeds 
him,  and  keeps  a'  tight,  thack  and  rape,  when  his  coble  is 
jowing  awa  in  the  Firth,  puir  fallow,  Na,  na,  lass  I — them  that 
sell  the  goods  guide  the  purse — them  that  guide  the  purse  rule 
the  house.  Show  me  ane  o'  yer  bits  o'  farmer-bodies  that  wad 
let  their  wife  drive  the  stock  to  the  market,  and  ca'  in  the  debts. 
Na,  na." 

**  Aweel,  aweel,  Maggie,  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch — But 
Where's  Steenie  the  night,  when  a's  come  and  gane?  And 
Where's  the  gudeman  ?  "  • 

"  I  hae  putten  the  gudeman  to  his  bed,  for  he  was  e'en  sair 
forfain  ;  and  Steenie's  awa'  out  about  some  barns-breaking  wi' 
the  auld  gaberlunzie,  Edie  Ochiltree  :  they'll  be  in  sune,  and  ye 
can  sit  doun." 

"  Troth,  gudewife  "  (taking  a  seat)  "  I  haena  that  muckle 
time  to  stop — but  I  maun  tell  ye  about  the  news.  Ye'll  hae 
heard  o'  the  muckle  kist  o'  gowd  that  Sir  Arthur  has  fund  down 
by  at  St.  Ruth? — He'll  be  grander  than  ever  now — he'll  no 
can  haud  down  his  head  to  sneeze,  for  fear  o'  seeing  his  shoon." 

"  Ou  ay — a'  the  country's  heard  o'  that ;  but  auld  Edie  says 
that  they  ca'  it  ten  times  mair  than  ever  was  o't,  and  he  saw 
them  howk  it  up.  Od,  it  would  be  lang  or  a  puir  body  that 
Deeded  it  got  sic  a  windfa\" 

*  Note  G.    Gyntocracj. 
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^  Na,  that's  sure  eneugh. — And  ye'll  hae  heard  o'  the  Coun- 
tess o*  Glen  alien  being  dead  and  lying  in  state,  and  how  she'» 
to  be  buried  at  St.  Ruth's  as  this  night  fa's,  wi'  torch-light ; 
and  a'  the  papist  servants,  and  Ringan  Aikwood,  that's  a  papist 
too,  are  to  be  there,  and  it  will  be  the  grandest  show  ever  was 
seen." 

"  Troth,  hinny,"  answered  the  Nereid,  "  if  they  let  naebody 
but  papists  come  there,  it'll  no  be  muckle  o'  a  show  in  this 
country,  for  the  auld  harlot,  as  honest  Mr.  Blattergowl  ca's  her, 
has  few  that  drink  o'  her  cup  o'  enchantments  in  this  corner  o* 
our  chosen  lands. — But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld 
carlin  (a  rudas  wife  she  was)  in  the  night-time  ? — I  dare  say  our 
gudemither  will  ken." 

Here  she  exalted  her  voice,  and  exclaimed  twice  or  thrice, 
"  Gudemither !  gudemither  \  "  but  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and 
deafness,  the  aged  sibyl  she  addressed  continued  pl>ing  her 
spindle  without  understanding  the  appeal  made  to  her. 

"  Speak  to  your  grandmither,  Jenny — Od,  I  wad  rather  hail 
the  cobble  half  a  mile  aif,  and  the  nor-wastwind  whistling  again 
in  my  teeth." 

**  Grannie,"  said  the  little  mermaid,  in  a  voice  to  which  the 
old  woman  was  better  accustomed,  "  minnie  wants  to  ken  what 
for  the  Glenallen  folk  aye  bury  by  candle-light  in  the  ruins  of 
$t.  Ruth?" 

The  old  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle, 
turned  round  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  lifted  her  withered,  trem- 
bling, and  clay-colored  hand,  raised  up  her  ashen-hued  and 
wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two  light-blue  eyes 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  visage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if 
catching  at  any  touch  of  association  with  the  living  world, 
answered,  "  What  gars  the  Glenallan  family  inter  their  dead 
by  torchlight,  said  the  lassie  ? — Is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en 
now  ? " 

"  We  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,"  said  Maggie,  "for 
onything  ye  wad  ken  about  it ; " — and  then,  raising  her  voice  to 
the  stretch  of  her  mother-in-law's  comprehension,  she  added, 
"  It's  the  auld  Countess,  gudemither." 

"  And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last  ?  "  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  agitated  with  much  more  feeling 
than  belonged  to  her  extreme  old  age,  and  the  general  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy  of  her  manner — "  is  she  then  called  to  her  last 
account  after  her  lang  race  o'  pride  and  power  ?— O  God,  forgie 
hcrl" 

*'  But  minnie  was  asking  jre,'*  resumed  the  lesser  querist^ 
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^what  for  tbe  Gkaallan  family  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch- 
light?" 

"  They  hae  aye  dune  sae,"  said  the  grandmother,  "since 
the  time  the  Great  Earl  fell  in  the  sair  battle  o'  the  Harlaw^ 
when  they  say  the  coronach  was  cried  in  ae  day  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard 
nae  other  sound  but  that  of  lamentation  for  the  great  folks  that 
had  fa'en  fighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  the  Great 
Earl's  mither  was  living — they  were  a  doughty  and  a  dour  race, 
the  women  o*  the  house  o'  Glenallan — and  she  wad  hae  nae 
coronach  cried  for  her  son,  but  had  him  laid  in  the  silence  o' 
midnight  in  his  place  of  rest,  without  either  drinking  the  dirge, 
or  crymg  the  lament  She  said  he  had  killed  euow  that  day 
be  died«  for  the  widows  and  daughters  o'  the  Highlanders  he 
had  slain  to  cry  the  coronach  for  them  they  had  lost,  and  for 
her  son  too ;  and  sae  she  laid  him  in  his  grave  wi'  dry  eyes, 
and  without  a  groan  or  a  waiL  And  it  was  thought  a  proud 
word  o'  the  family,  and  they  aye  stickit  by  it — and  the  mair  ia 
the  latter  times,  because  in  the  night-time  they  had  mair  free* 
dom  to  perform  their  popish  ceremonies  by  darkness  and  ia 
secrecy  than  in  the  daylight — at  least  that  was  the  case  in  my 
time ;  they  wad  hae  been  disturbed  in  the  day-time  baith  by  the 
law  and  the  commons  of  Fairport — they  may  be  owerlooked 
now,  as  I  have  heard :  the  warld's  changed — I  whiles  hardly 
ken  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or  living." 

''And  looking  round  the  fire,  as  U  in  a  state  of  unconscious 
uncertainty  of  which  she  complained,  old  Elspeth  relapsed  into 
her  habitual  and  mechanical  occupation  of  twirling  the  spindle. 

"  Eh,  sirs  I  "  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  to  hef 
gossip,  "  it's  awsome  to  hear  your  gudemither  break  out  in  that 
gait — it's  like  the  dead  speaking  to  the  living." 

"  Ye're  no  that  far  wrang,  lass ;  she  minds  naething  o'  what 

f>asses  the  day — but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she  can  speak 
ike  a  prent  buke.  She  kens  mair  about  the  Glenallan  family 
than  maist  folk — the  gudeman's  father  was  their  fisher  mony  a 
day.  Ye  maun  ken  the  papists  make  a  great  point  o'  eating 
fish — it's  nae  bad  part  o'  their  religion  that,  whatever  the  rest 
is — I  could  aye  sell  the  best  o'  fish  at  the  best  o'  prices  for  the 
Countess's  a  in  table,  grace  be  wi'  her  I  especially  on  a  Friday — 
But  see  as  our  gudemither's  hands  and  Ups  are  ganging — ^now 
it's  working  in  her  head  like  barm — she'll  speak  eneugh  the 
night  Whiles  she'll  no  speak  a  word  in  a  week,  unless  it  be  to 
the  bits  o'  bairns." 

"  Hqgh,  Mrs.  Mucklebacki^  she's  an  awsome  wife  1  ^  saiil 
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Jenny  in  re^.  ♦♦D'ye  think  she's  a'diegkher  right?  Folk 
say  she  downa  gang  to  the  kirk,  or  speak  to  the  minister,  and 
that  she  was  ancea  papist ;  but  since  her  gudeman's  been  dead, 
naebody  kens  what  she  is.  D'ye  think  yoursell  that  she's  no 
nncanny  ?  ** 

"  Canny,  ye  silly  tawpie !  think  ye  ae  anld  wife's  less  canny 
tiian  anither  ?  unless  it  be  Alison  Breck — I  really  couldna  in 
conscience  swear  for  her ;  I  have  kent  the  boxes  she  set  fUl'd 
wi'  partans,  when " 

•*  Whisht,  whisht,  Maggie,"  whispered  Jenny — "  yourgude- 
mither's  gaun  to  speak  again." 

**  Wasna  there  some  ane  o'  ye  said,"  asked  the  old  sibyl,  "  or 
did  I  dream,  or  was  it  revealed  to  me,  that  Joscelind,  Lady 
Glenallan,  is  dead,  an'  buried  this  night  ?  " 

**  Yes,  gudemither,"  screamed  the  daughter-in-law,  "  it's  e'eo 
•ae." 

**  And  e'en  sae  let  it  be,"  said  old  Elspeth  ;  "  she's  made 
mony  a  sair  heart  in  her  day — ay,  e'en  her  ain  son's*— is  he 
living  yet  ? " 

"  Ay,  he's  living  yet ;  but  how  lang  he'll  live — however, 
dinna  ye  mind  his  coming  and  asking  after  you  in  the  spring, 
and  leaving  siller  ? " 

"  It  may  be  sae,  Maggie — I  dinna  mind  it — ^but  a  handsome 
gentleman  he  was,  and  his  father  before  him.  Eh  !  if  his  father 
had  lived,  they  might  hae  been  happy  folk  I  But  he  was  gane, 
and  the  lady  carried  it  in-ower  and  out-ower  wi'  her  son,  and 
garr'd  him  trow  the  thing  he  never  suld  hae  trowed,  anddiothe 
thing  he  has  repented  a'  his  life,  and  will  repent  still,  were  his 
life  as  lang  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  o'  mine." 

**  O  what  was  it,  grannie  ?  "—and  "  What  was  it,  gude- 
mither?"—<md  "What  was  it,  Luckie  Elspeth?"  asked  the 
children,  the  mother,  and  the  visitor,  in  one  breath. 

"  Never  ask  what  it  was,"  answered  the  old  sibyl,  "  but  pray 
to  God  that  ye  arena  left  to  the  pride  and  wilfu'ness  o'  your  ain 
hearts  :  they  may  be  as  powerful  in  a  cabin  asMn  a  castle — I 
can  bear  a  sad  witness  to  that.  O  that  weary  and  fearfu'  night  I 
will  it  never  gang  out  o*  my  auld  head  1 — Eh  !  to  see  her  lying 
on  the  floor  wi*  her  lang  hair  dreeping  wi'  the  salt  water ! — 
Heaven  will  avenge  on  a'  that  had  to  do  wi't.  Sirs  1  b  my  son 
out  wi'  the  coble  this  windy  e'en  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  mither- — nae  coble  can  keep  the  sea  this  wind ; 
he's  sleeping  in  his  bed  out-ower  yonder  ahint  the  hallan." 

''  Is  Steenie  out  at  sea  then  ?  " 
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**  Na,  grannie — Steenie's  awa  out  wi'  auld  Edie  Ochiltrei^ 
the  gaberlunzie  ;  maybe  they'll  be  gaun  to  see  the  buriaL" 

"  That  canna  be,"  said  the  mother  of  the  family  ;  "  we  kent 
naething  o't  till  Jock  Rand  cam  in,  and  tauld  us  the  Aikwoods 
had  warning  to  attend — they  keep  thae  things  unco  private — 
and  they  were  to  bring  the  corpse  a'  the  way  frae  the  Castle, 
ten  miles  off,  under  cloud  o'  night.  She  has  lain  in  state  this 
ten  days  at  Glenallan  House,  in  a  grand  chamber  a'  hung  wi' 
black,  and  lighted  wi'  wax  cannle." 

'*  God  assoilzie  her  1 "  ejaculated  old  Elspeth,  her  head  ap- 
parently still  occupied  by  the  event  of  the  Countess's  death  ; 
^'  she  was  a  hard-hearted  woman,  but  she's  gaen  to  account  for 
it  a',  and  His  mercy  is  infinite — God  grant  she  may  find  it 
sae !  "  And  she  relapsed  into  silence,  which  she  did  not  break 
again  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

''  I  wonder  what  that  auld  daft  beggar  carle  and  out  son 
Steenie  can  be  doing  out  in  sic  a  nicht  as  this,"  said  Maggie 
Mucklebackit ;  and  her  expression  o£  surprise  was  echoed  by 
her  visitor.  "  Gansj  awa,  ane  o*  ye,  hinnies,  up  to  the  heugh 
head,  and  gie  them  a  cxy  in  case  they're  within  bearing ;  the 
car-cakes  will  be  burnt  to  a  cinder." 

The  little  emissary  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came 
running  back  with  the  loud  exclamation,  ''  Eh,  minnie  \  eh, 
grannie  1  there's  a  white  bogle  chasing  twa  black  anes  down  the 
beugh." 

A  noise  of  footsteps  followed  this  singular  annunciation,  and 
voungSteenie  Mucklebackit,  closely  followed  by  Edie  Ochiltree, 
bounced  into  the  hut  They  were  panting  and  out  of  breath. 
The  first  thing  Steenie  did  was  to  look  for  the  bar  of  the  door, 
which  his  mother  reminded  him  had  been  broken  up  for  fire- 
wood in  the  hard  winter  three  years  ago ;  **  for  what  use,"  she 
said,  "  had  the  like  o'  them  for  bars }  " 

'*  There's  naebody  chasing  us,"  said  the  beggar,  after  he  had 
taken  his  breath  :  "  we're  e'en  like  the  wicked,  that  flee  when 
no  one  pursueth." 

"  Troth,  but  we  were  chased,"  said  Steenie,  "  by  a  spirit  a 
something  little  better." 

*'  It  was  a  man  in  white  on  horseback,"  said  Edie,  "  for  the 
saft  grund  that  wadna  bear  the  beast,  flung  him  about,  I  wot 
that  weel ;  but  I  didna  think  my  auld  legs  could  have  brought 
me  aff  as  fast ;  I  ran  amaist  as  fast  as  if  I  had  been  at  Preston* 
pans,"  ♦ 

[•  This  reiera  to  the  flight  of  tbt  foreniviqpt  forces  at  ths  btttk  of  PrestODpUM,  i74f.] 
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**  Hout,  ye  daft  gowks  !  "  said  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  **  it  will 
hae  been  some  o'  the  riders  at  the  Countess's  burial." 

"  What ! "  said  Edie,  "  is  the  auld  Countess  buried  the  night 
at  St.  Ruth's  ?  Ou,  that  wad  be  the  lights  and  the  noise  that 
Bcarr'ed  us  awa ;  I  wish  I  had  ken*d — I  wad  hae  stude  them, 
and  no  left  the  man  yonder — but  they'll  take  care  o'  him.  Ye 
strike  ower  hard,  Steenie — I  doubt  ye  foundered  the  chield." 

"  Ne'er  a  bit,"  said  Steenie,  laughing ;  "  he  has  braw  broad 
shouthers,  and  I  just  took  measure  o'  them  wi'  the  stang.  Od, 
if  I  hadna  been  something  short  wi'  him,  he  wad  hae  knockit 
your  auld  hams  out,  lad." 

"  Weel,  an  I  win  clear  o'  this  scrape,"  said  Edie,  "  I'se  tempt 
Providence  nae  mair.  But  I  canna  think  it  an  urilawfu'  thing 
to  pit  a  bit  trick  on  sic  a  landlouping  scoundrel,  that  just  lives 
by  tricking  honester  folk." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  ? "  said  Steenie,  producing 
a  pocket-book. 

"  Od  guide  us,  man,"  said  Edie  in  great  alarm,  "  what  garr'd 
ye  touch  the  gear  ?  a  very  leaf  o'  that  pocket-book  wad  be 
eneugh  to  hang  as  baith." 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Steenie ;  "  the  book  had  fa'en  out  o' 
his  pocket,  I  fancy,  for  I  fand  it  amang  my  feet  when  I  was 
graping  about  to  set  him  on  his  legs  again,  and  I  just  pat  it  in 
my  pouch  to  keep  it  safe ;  and  then  came  the  tramp  of  horse, 
and  you  cried,  *  Rin,  rin,'  and  I  had  nae  mair  thought  o'  the 
boo'." 

'*  We  maun  get  it  back  to  the  loon  some  gait  or  other  ;  ye 
had  better  take  it  yoursell,  I  think,  wi'  peep  o'  light,  up  to 
Ringan  Aikwood's.  I  wadna  for  a  hundred  pounds  it  was  ftind 
in  our  hands." 

Steenie  undertook  to  do  as  he  was  directed. 

"  A  bonny  night  ye  hae  made  o't,  Mr.  Steenie,"  said  Jenny 
Rintherout,  who,  impatient  of  remaining  so  long  unnoticed,  now 
presented  herself  to  the  young  fisherman — "  A  bonny  night  ye 
hae  made  o't,  tramping  about  wi'  gaberlunzies,  and  getting 
yoursell  hunted  wi'  worriecows,  when  ye  suld  be  sleeping  in  your 
bed,  like  your  father,  honest  man." 

This  attack  called  forth  a  suitable  response  of  rustic  raillery 
from  the  young  fisherman.  An  attack  was  now  commenced 
upon  the  car-cakes  and  smoked  fish,  and  sustained  with  great 
perseverance  by  assistance  of  a  bicker  or  two  of  twopenny  ale 
and  a  bottle  of  gin.  The  mendicant  then  retired  to  the  straw 
6i  an  out-house  adjoining, — the  children  had  one  by  one  crept 
into  tlieir  nests, — the  old  grandmother  was  deposited  in  her ' 
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flock-bedy — Steenie,  notwithstanding  his  preceding  fatigDe,  had 
the  gallantry  to  accompany  Miss  Rintherout  to  her  own  mansion, 
and  at  what  hour  he  returned  the  story  saith  not, — and  the 
matron  of  the  family,  having  laid  the  gathering-coal  upon  the 
fire,  and  put  things  in  some  sort  of  onler,  retired  to  rest  the 
last  of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

MWiy  gl'MlODM 

Woald  part  with  hall  their  states,  to  hare  th»  pha 
Aad  crtdit  to  beg  in  the  first  style. 

Bbgoak's  Buss. 

Old  Edie  was  stirring  with  the  lark,  and  his  first  inquiry  was 
after  Steenie  and  the  pocket-book.  The  young  fisherman  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  attending  his  father  before  daybreak, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  tide,  but  he  had  promised  that, 
immediately  on  bis  return,  the  pocket-book,  with  all  its  contents, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  should  be  delivered 
by  him  to  Ringan  Aikwood,  for  Dousterswivel,  the  owner. 

The  matron  had  prepared  the  morning  meal  for  the  family, 
and  shouldering  her  basket  of  fish^  tramped  sturdily  away 
towards  Fairport  The  children  were  idling  round  the  door, 
for  the  day  was  fair  and  sunshiny.  The  ancient  grandame, 
again  seated  on  her  wicker-chair  by  the  fire,  had  resumed  her 
eternal  spindle,  wholly  unmoved  by  the  yelling  and  screaming 
of  the  children,  and  the  scolding  of  the  mother,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  dbpersion  of  the  family.  Edie  had  arranged  his 
various  bags,  and  was  bound  for  the  renewal  of  his  wandering 
life,  but  first  advanced  with^due  courtesy  to  take  his  leave  of 
the  ancient  crone. 

"  Gude  day  to  ye,  cummer,  and  mony  ane  o*  them.  I  will 
be  back  about  the  fore^nd  o'  har'st,  and  I  trust  to  find  ye 
baith  haill  and  fere." 

"  Pray  that  ve  may  find  me  in  my  quiet  grave,"  said  the  old 
woman,  in  a  nollow  and  sepulchral  voice,  but  without  the 
agitation  of  a  single  feature. 

'*  Ye're  auld,  cummer,  and  sae  am  I  mvsell ;  but  we  maua 
abide  His  will — we'll  no  be  forgotten  in  His  good  time.^ 
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•*  Nor  our  deeds  neither,"  said  the  crone :  ^  what's  dutie  in: 
the  body  maun  be  answered  in  the  spirit." 

'^  I  wot  that's  true ;  and  I  may  weel  tak  the  tale  hame  to 
mysell,  that  hae  led  a  misruled  and  roving  life.  But  ye  were 
aye  a  canny  wife.  We're  a'  frail — but  yecanna  hae  sae  muckle 
to  bow  ye  down." 

"Less  than  I  might  have  had — ^but  mair,  O  far  mair,  than 
wad  sink  the  stoutest  brig  e'er  sailed  out  o'  Fairport  harbor  I— 
Didna  somebody  say  yestreen — at  least  sae  it  is  borne  in  on  my 
mind,  but  auld  folk  hae  weak  fancies-— did  not  somebody  sav 
that  Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  was  departed  frae  life  ? " 
*  "They  said  the  truth  whaever  said  it,'-  answered  old  £die  ; 
"  she  was  buried  yestreen  by  torch-light  at  St.  Ruth's,  and  I, 
like  a  fule,  gat  a  gliff  wi'  seeing  the  lights  and  the  riders." 

"  It  was  their  fashion  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Earl  that 
was  killed  at  Harlaw ; — they  did  it  to  show  scorn  that  they 
should  die  and  be  buried  like  other  mortals  ;  the  wives  o'  the 
house  of  Glenallan  wailed  nae  wail  for  the  husband,  nor  the 
sister  for  the  brother. — But  is  she  e'en  ca'd  to  the  lang  account  ? " 

"  As  sure,"  answered  Edie,  "  as  we  maun  a'  abide  it" 

"  Then  I'll  unlade  my  mind,  come  o't  what  will." 

This  she  spoke  with  more  alacrity  than^  usually  attended  her 
expressions,  and  accompanied  her  words  with  an  attitude  of  the 
hand,  as  if  throwing  something  from  her.  She  then  raised  up 
her  form,  once  tall,  and  still  retaining  the  appearance  of  having 
been  so,  though  bent  with  age  and  rheumatism,  and  stood 
before  the  beggar  like  a  mummy  animated  by  some  wandering 
spirit  into  a  temporary  resurrection.  Her  light-blue  eyes 
wandered  to  and  fro,  as  if  she  occasionally  forgot  and  again 
remembered  the  purpose  for  which  her  long  and  withered  hand 
was  searching  among  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  an  ample 
old-fashioned  pocket.  At  length  she  pulled  out  a  small  chip- 
box,  and  opening  it,  took  out  a  handsome  ring,  in  which  was  set 
a  braid  of  hair,  composed  of  two  different  colors,  black  and  light 
brown,  twined  together,  encircled  with  brilliants  of  considerable 
value. 

"  Gudeman,"  she  said  to  Ochiltree,  "as  ye  wad  e'er  deserve 
mercy,  ye  maun  gang  my  errand  to  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and 
ask  for  the  EarL" 

"  The  Earl  of  Glenallan,  cummer  !  ou,  he  winna  see  ony  o' 
the  gentles  o'  the  country,  and  what  likelihood  is  there  that  he 
wad  see  the  like  o'  an  auld  gaberlunzie  ? " 

**  Gang  your  ways  and  try ; — and  tell  him  that  Elspeth  o* 
the  Craigbumfoot— he'll  minid  me  best  by  that  name — maun. 
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see  him  or  she  be  relieved  frae  her  lang  pilgrimage,  and  that 
she  sends  him  that  ring  in  token  of  the  business  she  wad 
speak  o*." 

Ochiltree  looked  on  the  ring  with  some  admiration  of  its 
apparent  value,  and  then  carefully  replacing  it  in  the  box,  and 
wrapping  it  in  an  old  ragged  handkerchief^  he  deposited  the 
token  in  his  bosom. 

"  Weel,  gudewife,"  he  said,  "  I'se  do  your  bidding,  or  it's  no 
be  my  fault.  But  surely  there  was  never  sic  a  braw  propine  as 
this  sent  to  a  yerl  by  an  auld  fishwife,  and  through  the  hands 
of  a  gaberlunzie  beggar." 

With  this  reflection,  Edie  took  up  his  pike-staff,  put  on  his 
broad-brimmed  bonnet,  and  set  forth  upon  his  pilgrimage. 
The  old  woman  remained  for  some  time  standing  in  a  fixed 
posture,  her  eyes  directed  to  the  door  though  which  her  ambas- 
sador had  departed.  The  appearance  of  excitation,  which  the 
conversation  had  occasioned,  gradually  left  her  features ;  she 
sank  down  upon  her  accustomed  seat,  and  resumed  her  mechan- 
ical labor  of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  with  her  wonted  air  of 
apathy. 

Edie  Ochiltree  meanwhile  advanced  on  his  journey.  The 
distance  to  Glenallan  was  ten  miles,  a  march  which  the  old 
soldier  accomplished  in  about  four  hours.  With  the  curiosity 
belonging  to  his  idle  trade  and  animated  character,  he  tortured 
himseilf  the  whole  way  to  consider  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  this  mysterious  errand  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  or  what 
connection  the  proud,  wealthy,  and  powerful  Earl  of  Glenallan 
could  have  with  the  crimes  or  penitence  of  an  old  doting  woman^ 
whose  rank  in  life  did  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  her  messenger. 
He  endeavored  to, call  to  memory  all  that  he  had  ever  known 
or  heard  of  the  Glenallan  family,  yet,  having  done  so,  remained 
altogether  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  He 
knew  that  the  whole  extensive  estate  of  this  ancient  and 
powerful  family  had  descended  to  the  Countess,  lately  deceased, 
who  inherited,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  stem,  fierce, 
and  unbending  character  which  had  distmguished  the  house  of 
Glenallan  since  they  first  figured  in  Scottish  annals.  Like  the 
rest  of  her  ancestors,  she  adhered  zealously  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  was  married  to  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
same  communion,  and  of  large  fortune,  who  did  not  survive 
their  union  two  years.  The  Countess  was,  therefore,  left  an 
early  widow,  with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  large 
estates  of  her  two  sons.  The  elder,  Lord  Geraldin,  who  was  to 
succeed  to  the  tide  and  fortune  of  Glenallan,  was  totally  die* 
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pendent  on  his  mother  during  her  life.  The  second,  when  he 
came  of  age,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  his  father,  and 
took  possession  of  his  estate,  according  to  the  pronsions  of  the 
Countess's  marriage-sottlement.  After  this  period,  he  chiefly 
resided  in  England,  and  paid  very  few  and  brief  visits  to  his 
mother  and  brotiier ;  and  these  at  length  were  altogether  dis- 
pensed  with,  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
reformed  religion. 

But  even  before  this  mortal  offence  was  given  to  its  mistress, 
his  residence  at  Glenallan  offered  few  inducements  to  a  gay 
young  man  like  Edward  Geraldin  Neville,  though  its  gloom 
and  seclusion  seemed  to  suit  the  retired  and  melancholy  habits 
of  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Geraldin,  in  the  outset  of  life^  had 
been  a  young  man  of  accomplishment  and  hopes*  Those  who 
knew  him  upon  his  travels  entertained  the  highest  expectations 
of  his  future  career.  But  such  fair  dawns  are  often  strangely 
overcast.  The  young  nobleman  returned  to  Scotland,  and  aftet 
living  2d>out  a  year  in  his  mother's  society  at  Glenallan  House^ 
he  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  stem  gloom  and  melancholy 
of  her  character.  Excluded  from  politics  by  the  incapacities 
attached  to  those  of  his  religion,  and  from  all  lighter  avocations 
by  choice,  Lord  Geraldin  led  a  life  of  the  strictest  retirement 
Iiis  ordinary  society  was  composed  of  the  clergyman  of  his 
communion,  who  occasionally  visited  his  mansion;  and  very 
rarely,  upon  stated  occasions  of  high  festival,  one  or  two  families 
who  still  professed  the  Catholic  religion  were  formally  enter- 
tained at  Glenallan  House.  But  this  was  all ;  their  heretic  neigh- 
bors knew  nothing  of  the  family  whatever;  and  even  Uie 
Catholics  saw  little  more  than  the  sumptuous  entertainment 
and  solemn  parade  which  was  exhibited  on  those  formal  occa- 
sions, from  which  all  returned  without  knowing  whether  most  to 
jyonder  at  the  stern  and  stately  demeanor  of  the. Countess,  or 
the  deep  and  gloomy  dejection  which  never  ceased  for  a  moment 
to  cloud  the  features  of  her  son.  The  late  event  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  his  fortune  and  title,  and  the  neighborhood 
had  already  begun  to  conjecture  whether  gayety  would  revive 
with  independence,  when  those  who  had  some  occasional 
acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  family  spread  abroad  a 
report,  that  the  Earl's  constitution  was  undermined  by  religious 
austerities,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  soon  follow  his 
mother  to  the  grave.  This  event  was  the  more  probable,  as  his 
brother  had  died  of  a  lingering  complaint,  which,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  had  affected  at  once  his  frame  and  his  spirits  \ 
10  that  heralds  and  genealogists  were  already  looking  back  into 
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their  records  to  discover  the  heir  of  this  ill-fated  familj,  and 
lawyers  were  talking  with  gleesome  anticipation,  of  the  proba* 
bility  of  a  "great  Glenallan  cause." 

As  Edie  Ochiltree  approached  the  front  of  Glenallan 
House,*  an  ancient  building  of  great  extent,  the  most  modem 
part  of  which  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 
he  began  to  consider  in  what  way  he  should  be  most  likely  to 
gain  access  for  delivery  of  his  message  ;  and,  after  much  con- 
sideration, resolved  to  send  the  token  to  the  Earl  by  one  of  the 
domestics.  With  this  purpose  he  stopped  at  a  cottage,  where 
he  obtained  the  means  of  making  up  the  ring  in  a  sealed  packet 
like  a  petition,  addressed,  Farrhis  himnarifu  Yerl  of  GUnlUm'^ 
These.  But  being  aware  that  missives  delivered  at  the  doors  of 
great  houses  by  such  persons  as  himself,  do  not  always  make, 
their  way  according  to  address,  Edie  determined,  like  an  old 
soldier,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  before  he  made  his  fin^  attack. 
As  he  approached  the  porter's  lodge,  he  discovered,  bv  the 
number  (^  poor  ranked  oelore  it,  some  <^  them  being  indigent 
persons  in  the  vicinity,  and  others  itinerants  of  hb  own  b^ 
ging  profession, — that  there  was  about  to  be  a  general  dole  or 
distribution  of  charity. 

**  A  good  turn,"  said  Edie  to  himself,  "  never  goes  unre- 
warded— rU  maybe  get  a  good  awmous  that  I  wad  hae  missed 
but  for  trotting  on  this  auld  wife's  errand." 

Accordingly,  he  ranked  up  with  the  rest  of  his  ragged  regi- 
ment, assuming  a  station  as  near  the  front  as  possible, — a  dis- 
tinction due,  as  he  conceived,  to  his  blue  gown  and  badge,  no 
kss  to  his  years  and  experience  ;  but  he  soon  found  there  was 
another  pnncipie  of  precedence  in  this  assembly,  to  which  he 
had  not  adverted. 

"  Are  ye  a  triple  man,  friend,  that  ye  press  forward  sae 
bauldly  1 — I'm  thinking  no,  for  there's  nae  Catholics  wear  that 
badge." 

"  Na,  na,  I  am  no  a  Roman,"  said  Edie. 

^Then  shank  yoursell  awa  to  the  double  folk,  or  single  folk, 
that's  the  Episcopals  or  Presbyterians  yonder :  it's  a  shame  to 
see  a  heretic  hae  sic  a  lang  white  beard,  that  would  do  credit 
to  a  hermit." 

Ochiltree,  thus  rejected  from  the  society  of  the  Catholic 
mendicants,  or  those  who  called  themselves  such,  went  to  sta- 
tion himself  with  the  paupers  of  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  whom  the  noble  donor  allotted  a  double  portion 

[  *  Supposed  to  wpiMent  filammit  Castle  in  Foiianhiret  with  which  the   Author  wat 
^11  acquainted.] 
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df  his  charity.  But  never  was  a  poof  occasional  oonfbnnist 
more  roughly  rejected  by  a  High-church  congr^ation,  even 
when  that  matter  was  furiously  agitated  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne. 

*'  See  to  him  wi'  his  badge  !  "  they  said  , — "  he  hears  ane  o' 
the  king's  Presbyterian  chaplains  sough  out  a  sermon  on  the 
morning  of  every  birth-day,  and  now  he  would  pass  himsell  for 
ane  o'  the  Episcopal  church  I     Na,  na  I— we'll  take  care  o'  that." 

Edie,  thus  rejected  by  Rome  and  Prelac}',  was  fain  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  laughter  of  his  brethren  among  the 
thin  group  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  either  disdained  to  dis- 
guise their  religious  opinions  for  the  sake  of  an  augmented 
dole,  or  perhaps  knew  they  could  not  attempt  the  imposition 
ivithout  a  certainty  of  detection. 

The  same  degree  of  precedence  was  observed  in  the  modd 
of  distributing  the  chari^,  which  consisted  in  bread,  beef,  and 
a  piece  of  money,  to  each  individual  of  all  the  three  classes* 
The  almoner,  an  ecclesiastic  o  grave  appearance  and  demeanor^ 
superintended  in  person  the  acccfmmodation  of  the  Catholie 
mendicants,  asking  a  question  or  two  of  each  as  he  delivered 
the  charity,  and  recommending  to  their  prayers  the  soul  of 
Joscelind,  late  Countess  of  Glenallan,  mother  of  their  bene- 
factor. The  porter,  distinguished  by  his  long  staff  headed  witb 
silver,  and  by  the  black  gown  tufted  with  lace  of  the  same  cobr^ 
which  he  had  assomed  upon  the  general  mourning  in  the  family^- 
overlooked  the  distribution  of  the  dole  among  tike  prelatists^ 
The  less-favored  kirk-folk  were  committed  to  the  chaige  of  an 
aged  domestic.  > 

As  this  last  discussed  some  disputed  point  with  the  porter,  his 
name,  as  it  chanced  to  be  occasionally  mentioned,  and  then  his 
features,  struck  Ochiltree,  and  awakened  recollections  of  formef 
times.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  were  now  retiring,  when  the 
domestk:,  again  approaching  the  place  where  Edie  still  Ihtgered^ 
said,  in  a  strong  Aberdeenshire  accent,  "  Fat  is  the  aula  feel- 
body  deeing,  that  he  canna  gang  avay,  now  that  he's  gotten 
baith  meat  and  siller  ? " 

"  Francie  Macraw,*'  answered  Edie  Ochiltree,  "  d'ye  no  mind 
Fontenoy,  and  *  keep  thegither  front  and  rear? ' " 

"  Ohon  !  ohon  !  "  cried  Francie,  with  a  true  north-country 
yell  of  recognition,  "  naebody  could  hae  said  that  word  but  my 
auld  front-rank  man,  Edie  Ochiltree !  But  I'm  sorry  to  see  ye 
in  sic  a  peer  state,  man." 

*'  No  sae  ill  aif  as  ye  may  think,  Francie.  But  I'm  laith  t<i 
leave  this  place  without  a  crack  wi'  you,  and  I  kenna  when  I 
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Ittajr  see  yoii  a^in,  for  your  folk  dmna  male  Protestants  wel» 
come,  and  that's  ae  reason  that  I  hae  never  been  here  before." 

"  Fusht,  fusht,"  said  Francie,  "  let  that  flee  slick  i'  the  wa* 
—when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will  rub  out ; — and  come  you  awa  wi* 
me,  and  Til  gie  ye  something  better  than  that  beef  bane,  man." 

Having  then  spoke  a  confidential  word  with  the  porter 
(probably  to  request  his  connivance),  and  having  waited  until  the 
almoner  had  returned  into  the  house  with  slow  and  solemn  steps, 
Francie  Macraw  introduced  his  old  comrade  into  the  court  of 
Glenallan  House,  the  gloomy  gateway  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  a  huge  scutcheon,  in  which  the  herald  and  undertaker  had 
mingled,  as  usual,  the  emblems  of  human  pride  and  of  human 
nothingness, — the  Countess's  hereditary  coat-of-arms,  with  all 
its  numerous  quarterings,  disposed  in  a  lozenge,  and  surrounded 
by  the  separate  shields  of  her  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry, 
intermingled  with  scythes,  hour  glasses,  skulls,  and  other  sym- 
bols of  that  mortality  which  levels  all  distinctions.  Conducting 
bis  friend  as  speedily  as  possible  along  the  large  paved  court, 
Macraw  led  the  way  through  a  side-door  to  a  small  apartment 
near  the  servants'  hall,  which,  in  virtue  of  his  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  he  was  entitled  to  call  his 
own.  To  produce  cold  meat  of  various  kinds,  strong  beer,  and 
even  a  glass  of  spirits,  was  no  difficulty  to  a  person  of  Francie's 
importance,  who  had  not  lost,  in  his  sense  of  conscious  dignity, 
the  keen  northern  prudence  which  recommended  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  butler.  Our  mendicant  envoy  drank  ale,  and 
talked  over  old  stories  with  his  comrade,  until  no  other  topic  of 
conversation  occurring,  he  resolved  to  take  up  the  theme  of  his 
cmbas^,  which  had  lor  some  time  escaped  his  memory. 

"  He  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  Earl,"  he  said ; — ^for 
he  judged  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  of  the  ring,  not  knowing, 
as  he  afterwards  observed,  how  far  the  manners  of  a  single 
soldier  *  might  have  been  corrupted  by  service  in  a  great  house. 

**  Hout,  tout,  man,"  said  Francie,  "the  Earl  will  look  at  nae 
petitions — but  I  can  gie't  to  the  almoner." 

"  But  it  relates  to  some  secret,  that  maybe  my  lord  wad  like 
best  to  see't  himsell." 

"  I'm  jeedging  that's  the  very  reason  that  the  almoner  will 
be  for  seeing  it  the  first  and  foremost." 

**  But  I  hae  come  a*  this  way  on  purpose  to  deliver  it,  Frande, 
and  ye  really  maun  help  me  at  a  pinch." 

**  Ne'er  speed  then  if  T  dinna,"  answered  the  Aberdeenshire 
nan  :  ''let  them  be  as  cankered  as  they  like,  they  can  but  tun^ 

•  A  iingk  •oldier  neaiia,  in  Scotch,  a  private  soldien 
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me  awa,  and  I  was  just  thinking  to  ask  my  discharge,  and  gang 
down  to  end  my  days  at  Inverurie." 

With  this  doughty  resolution  of  serving  his  friend  at  all 
ventures,  since  none  was  to  be  encountered  which  could  much 
inconvenience  himself,  Francie  Macraw  left  the  apartment.  It 
was  long  before  he  returned,  and  when  he  did,  his  manner  in- 
dicated wonder  and  agitation. 

**  I  am  nae  seer  gin  ye  be  Edie  Ochiltree  o*  Carrick's  com- 
pany in  the  Forty-twa,  or  gin  ye  be  the  deil  in  his  likeness  I " 

"  And  what  makes  ye  speak  in  that  gait  ?  "  demanded  the 
astonished  mendicant. 

'*  Because  my  lord  has  been  in  sic  a  distress  and  surpreese 
as  I  ne'er  saw  a  roan  in  my  life.  But  he'll  see  you — I  got  that 
job  cookit.  He  was  like  a  man  awa  frae  himsell  for  mony 
minutes,  and  I  thought  he  wad  hae  swar\*'t  a'thegither, — and 
fan  he  cam  to  himsell,  he  asked  fae  brought  the  packet — and 
fat  trow  ye  I  said  ? " 

"  An  auld  soger,"  says  Edie,  "  that  does  likeliest  at  a  gentle's 
door ;  at  a  farmer's  it's  best  to  say  ye're  an  auld  tinkler,  if  ye 
need  ony  quarters,  for  maybe  the  gudewife  will  hae  something 
to  souther." 

"  But  I  said  ne'er  ane  o'  the  twa,"  answered  Francie  ;  "  my 
lord  cares  as  little  about  the  tane  as  the  tother — for  he's  best  to 
them  that  can  souther  up  our  sins.  Sae  I  e'en  said  the  bit 
paper  was  brought  by  an  auld  man  wi'  a  long  fite  beard — he 
might  be  a  capeechin  freer  for  fat  I  ken'd,  for  he  was  dressed 
like  an  auld  palmer.  Sae  ye'll  be  sent  up  for  fanever  he  Can 
find  mettle  to  face  ye." 

**  I  wish  I  was  wcel  through  this  business,"  thought  Edie 
to  himself ;  "  mony  folk  surmise  that  the  Earl's  no  very  right 
in  the  judgment,  and  wha  can  say  how  far  he  may  be  offended 
wi'  me  for  taking  upon  me  sae  muckle  ?  " 

But  there  was  now  no  room  for  retreat — a  bell  sounded 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  mansion,  and  Macraw  iraid,  with 
a  smothered  accent,  as  if  already  in  his  master's  presence, 
"  That's  my  lord's  bell  1 — follow  me,  and  step  lightly  and 
cannilv,  Edie." 

Eclie  followed  his  guide,  who  seemed  to  tread  as  if  afraid 
of  being  overheard,  through  a  long  passage,  and  up  a  back 
stair,  which  admitted  them  into  the  family  apartments.  They 
were  ample  and  extensive,  furnished  at  such  cost  as  showed  the 
ancient  importance  and  splendor  of  the  family.  But  all  the 
ornaments  were  in  the  taste  of  a  former  and  distant  period,  and 
one  would  have  almost  supposed  himself  traversing  the  halls  d 
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a  Scottish  nobleman  before  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Thi 
late  Countess,  partly  from  a  haughty  contempt  of  the  times  in 
which  she  lived,  partly  from  her  sense  of  family  pride,  had  not 
permitted  the  furniture  to  be  altered  or  modernized  during  her 
residence  at  Glenallan  House.  The  most  magnificent  part  of 
the  decorations  was  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  the  best 
masters,  whose  massive  frames  were  somewhat  tarnished  by 
time.  In  this  particular  also  the  gloomy  taste  of  the  family 
seemed  to  predominate.  There  were  some  fine  family  por- 
traits by  Vandyke  and  other  masters  of  eminence ;  but  the 
collection  was  richest  in  the  Saints  and  Martyrdoms  of  Dome- 
aichino,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo,  and  other  subjects  of  the 
tame  kind,  which  had  been  selected  in  preference  to  landscapes 
or  historical  pieces.  The  manner  in  which  these  awful,  and 
sometimes  disgusting,  subjects  were  represented,  harmonized 
with  the  gloomy  state  of  the  apartments, — ^a  circumstance  which 
was  not  altogether  lost  on  the  old  man,  as  he  traversed  them 
under  the  guidance  of  his  quondam  fellow-soldier.  He  was 
about  to  express  some  sentiment  of  this  kind,  but  Francte  im- 
posed silence  on  him  by  signs,  and  opening  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  long  picture-gallery,  ushered  him  into  a  small  antecham- 
ber hung  with  black.  Here  they  found  the  almoner,  with  his 
ear  turned  to  a  door  opposite  that  by  which  they  entered,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  who  listens  with  attention,  but  is  at  the 
tame  time  afraid  of  being  detected  in  the  act. 

The  old  ^mestic  and  churchman  started  when  they  per- 
ceived each  other.  But  the  almoner  first  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, and  advancing  towards  Macraw,  said,  under  his  breath, 
but  with  an  authoritative  tone,  "  How  dare  you  approach  the 
Earl's  apartment  without  knocking  ?  and  who  is  this  stranger, 
or  what  has  be  to  do  here  ? — Retire  to  the  gallery,  and  wait  for 
me  there." 

"  It's  impossible  just  now  to  attend  your  reverence,"  an- 
swered Macraw,  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  next 
room,  being  conscious  that  the  priest  would  not  maintain  the 
altercation  within  hearing  of  his  patron, — "  the  Earl's  bell  hat 
rung." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  it  was  rung  again 
with  greater  violence  than  before ;  and  the  ecclesiastic,  perceiv- 
ing further  expostulation  impossible,  lifted  his  finger  at  Ma- 
craw, with  a  menacing  attitude,  as  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  I  teird  ye  sae,"  said  the  Aberdeen  man  in  a  whisper  to 
Edie,  and  then  proceeded  to  open  the  door  near  which  they 
liad  observed  the  chaplain  stationed. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


-This  line.— 


This  little  ring,  with  nearomantic  forcet 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fears, 
Coajored  the  sense  of  honor  and  of  lovt 
Into  such  shapeSf  they  frig^ht  me  from  myself. 

Ths  Fatal  Maikuiob. 

The  ancient  fonns  of  mourning  were  observed  in  Glenallan 
House,  notwithstanding  the  obduracy  with  which  the  members 
of  the  family  were  popularly  supposed  to  refuse  to  the  dead  the 
usual  tribute  of  lamentation.  It  was  remarked,  that  when  she 
recetred  the  fatal  letter  announcing  the  death  of  her  second, 
and,  as  was  once  believed,  her  favorite  son,  the  hand  of  the 
Countess  did  not  shake,  nor  her  eyelid  twinkle,  any  more  than 
upon  perusal  of  a  letter  of  ordinary  business.  Heaven  only 
knows  whether  the  suppression  of  maternal  sorrow,  which  her 
pride  commanded,  might  not  have  some  effect  in  hastening  her 
own  death.  It  was  at  leSst  generally  supposed  that  the  apo- 
plectic stroke,  which  so  soon  afterwards  terminated  her  exist- 
ence, was,  as  it  were,  the  vengeance  of  outraged  Nature  for 
the  restraint  to  which  her  feelings  bad  been  subjected.  But 
although  Lady  Glenallan  forebore  the  usual  external  signs  of 
grief,  she  had  caused  many  of  the  apartments,  amongst  others 
her  onm  and  that  of  the  Earl,  to  be  hung  with  the  exterior 
trappings  of  woe. 

The  Earl  of  Glenallan  was  therefore  seated  in  an  apartment 
hung  with  black  cloth,  whidi  waved  in  dusky  folds  along  its 
lofty  walls.  A  screen,  also  covered  with  black  baize  placed 
towards  the  high  and  narrow  window,  intercepted  much  of  the 
broken  light  which  found  its  way  through  the  stained  glass, 
that  represented,  with  such  skill  as  the  fourteenth  century 
possessed,  the  life  and  sorrows  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The 
table  at  which  the  Earl  was  seated  was  lighted  with  two  lamps 
wrought  in  silver,  shedding  that  unpleasant  and  doubtful  light 
which  arises  from  the  mingling  of  artificial  lustre  with  that  of 
general  daylight.  The  same  table  displayed  a  silver  crucifix, 
and  one  or  two  clasped  parchment  books.  A  large  picture, 
exquisitely  painted  by  Spagnoletto,  represented  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  the  only  ornament  of  the  apartment. 

The  inhabitant  and  lord  of  this  disconsolate  chfimber  was  a 
man  not  past  the  prime  of  life,  yet  so  broken  down  with  disease 
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mnd  mental  misery,  so  gaunt  and  ghastly,  that  he  appeal^  but 
a  wreck  of  manhood ;  and  when  he  hastily  arose  and  advanced 
towards  his  visitor,  the  exertion  seemed  almost  to  overpower 
his  emaciated  frame.  As  they  met  in  the  midst  of  the  apart- 
ment,  the  contrast  they  exhibited  was  very  striking.  The  hale 
cheek,  firm  step,  erect  stature,  and  undaunted  presence  and 
bearing  of  the  old  mendicant,  indicated  patience  and  content 
in  the  extremity  of  age,  and  in  the  lowest  condition  to  which 
humanity  can  sink ;  while  the  sunken  eye,  pallid  cheek,  and 
tottering  form  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he  was  confronted, 
showed  how  little  wealth,  power,  and  even  the  advantages  of 
youth,  have  to  do  with  that  which  giv<es  repose  to  the  mind, 
mnd  firmness  to  the  frame. 

The  Eari  met  the  old  man  in  the  ouddle  of  the  room,  and 
having  commanded  his  attendant  to  withdraw  into  the  gallery, 
and  suffer  no  one  to  enter  the  antechamber  till  he  rung  the 
belly  awaited^  with  hurried  yet  fearful  impadence,  until  he 
heard  first  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  then  that  ci  the  ante- 
chamber, shut  and  fastened  by  the  spring-fcolt.  When  he  was 
satisfied  with  this  security  against  being  overheard.  Lord  Glen* 
allan  came  close  up  to  the  mendicint,  whom  he  probably  mis- 
took for  some  person  of  a  religious  order  in  diA^uise,  and  said, 
in  a  hasty  yet  faltering  tone,  '*  In  the  name  of  all  our  religion 
holds  most  holy,  tell  me,  reverend  father,  what  am  I  to  expect 
from  a  communication  opened  by  a  token  connected  with  such 
horrible  recollections  ?  " 

The  old  man,  appalled  by  a  manner  so  different  from  what 
he  had  expected  from  the  proud  and  powerful  nobleoa^n^  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  and  in  what  manner  to  undeceive  him, 
^  Tell  me,"  continued  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  increasing  treoida- 
tion  and  agony — "  tell  me,  do  you  come  to  say  that  all  that  b^s 
been  done  to  expiate  guilt  so  horrible,  has  bieen  too  little  and 
too  trivial  for  the  offence,  and  to  point  out  new  and  mora 
efficacious  modes  of  severe  penance  ? — I  will  not  blench  from 
it,  father — let  me  suffer  the  pains  of  my  crime  here  in  the 
body,  rather  than  hereafter  in  the  spirit  1 " 

Erdie  had  now  recollection  enough  to  perceive,  that  if  he 
did  not  interrupt  the  frankness  of  Lord  Glenallan's  admissions, 
he  was  likely  to  become  the  confidant  of  more  than  might  be 
safe  for  him  to  know.  He  therefore  uttered  with  a  hasty  and 
trembling  voice — "  Your  lordship's  honor  is  mistaken — I  am 
not  of  your  persuasion,  nor  a  clergyman,  but,  with  all  rever- 
ence, only  puir  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  king's  bedesman  and  your 
honor's." 
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Thb  explanation  lie  accompanied  by  a  profound  bow  after 
Ms  manner,  and  then,  dnndng  himself  up  erect,  rested  his  arm 
on  his  staff,  threw  back  his  long  white  hair,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  Earl,  as  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

"And  you  are  not  then,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  after  a  pause 
of  surprise — "  You  are  not  then  a  Catholic  priest  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  1 "  said  Edie,  forgetting  in  his  confusion  to 
whom  he  was  speaking ;  "  I  am  only  the  king's  bedesman  and 
your  honor's,  as  I  said  before." 

Th3  Earl  turned  hastily  away,  and  paced  the  room  twice 
or  thrice,  as  if  to  recover  the  effects  of  his  mistake,  and  then, 
coming  close  up  to  the  mendicant,  he  demanded,  in  a  stern  and 
oommanding  tone,  what  be  meant  by  intruding  himself  on  his 
privacy,  and  from  whence  he  had  got  the  ring  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  send  him.  Edie,  a  man  of  much  spirit,  was 
less  daunted  at  this  mode  of  interrogation  than  he  had  been 
confused  by  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  the  Earl  had  opened 
their  conversation.  To  the  reiterated  question  from  whom  he 
had  obtained  the  ring,  he  answered  composedly,  "From  one 
who  was  better  known  to  the  Earl  than  to  him*" 

"  Better  known  to  me,  fellow  ? "  said  Lord  Glenallan :  "  what 
is  your  meaning  ?— explain  yourself  instantly,  or  you  shall  ex- 
perience the  consequence  of  breaking  in  upon  the  hours  of 
family  distress." 

"  It  was  auld  Elspeth  Mucklebackit  that  sent  me  here,"  said 
tiie  b^^ar,  "  in  order  to  say " 

"  You  dote,  old  man  ! "  said  the  Eari ;  "  I  nevw  heard  the. 
ilame — but  this  drea(^l  token  reminds  me—" 

"  I  mind  now,  my  lord,"  said  Ochiltree,  "she  tauld  me  your 
lordship  would  be  mair  familiar  wi'  her,  if  I  ca'd  her  Elspeth  o' 
the  Craigbumfoot — she  had  that  name  when  she  lived  on  your 
honor's  land,  that  is,  your  lionor's  worshipful  mother's  that 
was  then — Grace  be  wi'  her !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  appalled  nobleman,  as  his  countenance  sunk, 
and  his  cheek  assumed  a  hue  yet  more  cadaverous  \  "  that 
name  is  indeed  written  in  the  most  tragic  page  of  a  deplorable 
history.  But  what  can  she  desire  of  me  ?  Is  she  dead  or 
Hving  ? " 

"  Living,  my  lord  ;  and  entreats  to  see  your  lordship  before 
she  dies,  for  she  has  something  to  communicate  that  hangs  upon 
Ikf  very  soul,  and  she  says  she  canna  fiit  in  peace  until  she  sees 
you." 

"  Not  until  she  sees  me  l^-^what  can  that  mean  ?  But  she 
is  doting  with  age  and  infirmity.    I  tell,  thee^  ^iend^  I  called^ 
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tc  her  cottage  mjrsel!,  net  m  twelvementfc  rinoe,  from  a  report 
tfiat  she  was  in  distress,  and  she  did  not  even  know  my  face  or- 
voice." 

'*  If  your  honor  wad  permit  me,"  said  Edie,  to  whom  the 
length  of  the  conference  restored  a  part  of  his  professional 
audacity  and  native  talkativeness — **if  your  honor  wad  but 
permit  me,  I  wad  say,  under  correction  of  your  lordship's  better 
judgment,  that  auid  Elspeth's  like  some  of  the  ancient  ruined 
strengths  and  castles  that  ane  sees  amangthe  hills.  There  are 
mony  parts  of  her  mind  that  appear,  as  I  may  say,  laid  waste 
and  decayed,  but  then  there's  parts  that  look  the  steever,  and 
the  stronger,  and  the  grander,  because  they  are  rising  just  like 
to  fragments  among  the  ruins  o'  the  rest.  She's  an  awful 
woman." 

'*  She  ahravs  was  so,"  said  the  Earl,  almost  tmconsdously 
echoing  the  oDservation  of  the  mendicant ;  ^  she  always  was 
different  from  other  women— likest  perhaps  to  her  who  is  now 
mo  more,  in  her  temper  and  turn  of  mind. — She  wbhes  to  see 
me,  then  ?  "    . 

''  Before  she  dies,"  said  Edie,  ^she  earnestly  entreats  that 
pleasure." 

^  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  neither  of  us,"  said  the  Earl,  sternly, 
^]ret  she  shall  be  gratified.  She  lives,  I  think,  on  the  sea^ore 
to  the  southward  of  Fairport  ?  " 

^  Ju$t  between  Monkbams  and  Knockwinnodc  Castle,  but 
nearer  to  Monkbams.  Your  lordship's  honor  will  ken  the  laird 
and  Sir  Artfanr,  dotrbtless  ? " 

A  stare,  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the  question,  was  Loid 
Glenallan's  answer.  Edie  saw  his  mind  was  elsewhere,  and  did 
not  venttire  to  repeat  a  query  which  was  so  little  germain  to 
the  matter. 

^  Are  you  a  CathoKc,  old  man  ? "  demanded  the  EarL 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Ochiltree  stoutly ;  for  the  remembrance 
of  the  unequal  division  of  the  dole  rose  in  his  mind  at  the 
moment ;  **  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  a  good  Protestant." 

*^  He  who  can  conscientiously  call  himself  good^  has  indeed 
reason  to  thank  Heaven,  be  his  form  of  Christianity  what  it  will 
—But  who  is  he  that  shall  dare  to  do  so  i  " 

'*  Not  I,"  said  Edie;  '*  I  trust  to  beware  of  the  sin  of  pre- 
sumption." 

*'  What  was  your  trade  in  your  youdi  ? "  continued  tfao 
£ari. 

"  A  soldier,  my  lord ;  and  mony  a  sair  day's  kenping  I've 
foen.    I  was  to  have  been  made  a  seigeast,  Init-*— «" 
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''  A  soldier !  then  you  have  slain  and  burnt,  and  sacked  and 
spoiled  ? " 

"  1  winna  say,"  replied  Edie,  "  that  I  have  been  better  than 
my  neighbors ;— it*s  a  rough  trade — war's  sweet  to  them  that 
never  tried  it." 

*'  And  you  are  now  old  and  miserable,  asking  from  preca- 
rious charity  the  food  which  in  your  youth  you  tore  from  the 
hand  of  the  poor  peasant  ? " 

'*  I  am  a  beggar,  it  is  true,  my  lord ;  but  I  am  nae  just  sae 
miserable  neither.  For  my  sins,  I  hae  had  grace  to  repent  of 
chem,  if  I  might  say  sae,  and  to  lay  them  where  they  may  be 
better  borne  than  by  me  \  and  for  my  food,  naebody  grudges 
an  auld  man  a  bit  and  a  dnnk — Sae  I  live  as  I  can,  and  am 
contented  to  die  when  I  am  ca'd  upon." 

'*  And  thus,  then,  with  liule  to  look  back  upon  that  b  pleas- 
ant or  praiseworthy  in  your  past  life — ^with  less  to  look  forward 
to  on  this  side  of  eternity,  you  are  contented  to  drag  out  the 
rest  of  your  existence  ?  Go,  begone !  and  in  your  age  and 
poverty  and  weariness,  never  envy  the  lord  of  such  a  mansion 
as  this,  either  in  his  sleeping  or  waking  moments — Here  is 
something  for  thee." 

The  Earl  put  into  the  old  man's  hand  five  or  six  guineas. 
Edie  would  perhaps  have  stated  his  scruples,  as  upon  other 
occasions,  to  the  amount  of  the  benefaction,  but  the  tone  of 
Lord  denaUan  was  too  absolute  to  admit  of  either  answer  or 
dispute.  The  Earl  then  called  his  servant— "See  this  old 
man  safe  from  the  castle — let  no  one  ask  him  any  questions— 
and  you,  friend,  begone,  and  forget  the  road  that  leads  to  my 
bouse." 

"That  would  be  difficult  for  me,"  said  Edie,  looking  at  the 
gold  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  "that  would  be  e'en 
difficult,  since  your  honor  has  gien  me  such  gude  cause  to  r&* 
member  it." 

Lord  Glenallan  stared,  as  hardly  comprehending  the  old 
man's  boldness  in  daring  to  bandy  words  with  him,  and,  with 
his  hand,  made  him  another  s^^l  of  departure!  which  the 
mendicant  instantly  obeyed. 
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For  he  wu  one  in  all  their  idle  sport, 
And  like  a  monarch,ruled  their  httle  court  ; 
The  ulunt  bow  he  formed,  the  flying  biJl, 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labors  iJl. 

Crabbs's  Villags. 

Franos  Macraw,  agreeably  to  the  commands  of  his  master, 
ittended  the  mendicant,  in  order  to  see  him  fairly  out  of  the 
estate,  without  permitting  him  to  have  conversation,  or  inter- 
course, with  any  of  the  Earl's  dependants  or  domestics.  But, 
judiciously  considering  that  the  restriction  did  not  extend  to 
himself,  who  was  the  person  entrusted  with  the  convoy,  he  used 
every  measure  in  his  power  to  extort  from  Edie  the  nature  of 
his  confidential  and  secret  interview  with  Lord  Glenallan.  But 
Edie  had  been  in  his  time  accustomed  to  cross-examination, 
and  easily  evaded  those  of  his  quondam  comrade.  "The 
secrets  of  grit  folk,"  said  Ochiltree  within  himself,  "  are  just  like 
the  wild  beasts  that  are  shut  up  in  cages.  Keep  them  hard 
and  fast  snecked  up,  and  it's  a'  very  weel  or  better — but  ance 
let  them  out,  they  will  turn  and  rend  you.  I  mind  how  ill 
Dugald  Gunn  cam  aff  for  letting  loose  his  tongue  about  the 
Major's  leddy  and  Captain  Bandilier." 

Francie  was  therefore  foiled  in  his  assaults  upon  the  fidelity 
of  the  mendicant,  and,  like  an  indifferent  chess-player,  became, 
at  every  unsuccessful  movement,  more  liable  to  the  counter- 
checks of  his  opponent. 

'*  Sae  ye  uphauld  ye  had  nae  particulars  to  say  to  my  lord 
but  about  yer  ain  matters  ? " 

"  Ay,  and  about  the  wee  bits  o*  things  I  had  brought  frae 
abroad,"  said  Edie.  "  I  ken'd  you  papist  folk  are  unco  set  on 
the  relics  that  are  fetched  frae  far — kirks  and  sae  forth." 

"  Troth,  my  Lord  maun  be  turned  feel  outright,"  said  the 
domestic,  "  an  he  puts  himsell  into  sic  a  carfuffle,  for  onything 
ye  could  bring  him,  Edie." 

**  I  doubtna  ye  may  say  true  in  the  main,  neighbor,"  replied 
the  beggar ;  **  but  maybe  he's  had  some  hard  play  in  his  younger 
days,  Francie,  and  that  whiles  unsettles  folk  sair." 

**  Troth,  Edie,  and  ye  may  say  that — and  since  it's  like  ye'll 
ne'er  come  back  to  the  estate,  or,  if  ye  dee,  that  ye'll  no  find 
me  there,  I'se  e'en  tell  you  he  had  a  heart  in  his  young  time 
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sae  wrecked  and  rent,  that  it's  a  wonder  it  hasnl  broken  out- 
right lang  afore  this  day." 

"  Ay,  say  ye  sae  ?  "  said  Ochiltree ;  "  that  maun  hae  been 
about  a  woman,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Troth,  and  ye  hae  guessed  it,"  said  Francie — "  jeest  a 
cusin  o'  his  nain — Miss  Eveline  Neville,  as  they  suld  hae  ca*d 
her  j— there  was  a  sough  in  the  country  about  it,  but  it  was 
ki\ished  up,  as  the  grandees  were  concerned ; — it*s  mair  than 
twenty  years  syne — ay,  it  will  be  three-and-twenty." 

"  Ay,  I  was  in  America  then,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  and  no 
in  the  way  to  hear  the  country  clashes." 

**  There  was  little  clash  about  it,  man,"  replied  Macraw ; 
'*he  liked  this  young  leddy,  and  suld  hae  married  her,  but  his 
mother  fand  it  out,  and  then  the  deil  gaed  o*er  Jock  Wabster. 
At  last,  the  peer  lass  clodded  hersell  o'er  the  scaur  at  the 
Craigbumfoot  into  the  sea,  and  there  was  an  end  o't. 

**  An  end  o't  wi*  the  puir  leddy,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  but^ 
is  I  reckon,  nae  end  o*t  wi'  the  yerl." 

''  Nae  end  o't  till  his  life  makes  an  end,"  answered  the  Aber- 
ionian. 

'•  But  what  for  did  the  auld  Countess  forbid  the  marriage  ? " 
continued  the  persevering  querist. 

"  Fat  for ! — she  maybe  didna  weel  ken  for  fat  hersell,  for 
she  gar'd  a'  bow  to  her  bidding,  right  or  wrang — But  it  was 
ken'd  the  young  leddy  was  inclined  to  some  o'  the  heresies  of 
the  country — mair  by  token,  she  was  sib  to  him  nearer  than 
our  Church's  rule  admits  of.  Sae  the  leddy  was  driven  to  the 
desperate  act,  and  the  yeri  has  never  since  held  his  head  up 
like  a  man." 

**  Weel  away ! "  replied  Ochiltree : — *'  it's  e'en  queer  I  ne'er 
heard  this  tale  afore." 

"  It's  e'en  queer  that  ye  heard  it  now,  for  deil  ane  o'  the 
servants  durst  hae  spoken  o't  had  the  auld  Countess  been 
living.  Eh,  man,  Edie  I  but  she  was  a  trimmer — it  wad  hae 
taen  a  skeely  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her ! — But  she's  in  her 
grave,  and  we  may  loose  our  tongues  a  bit  fan  we  meet  a 
friend. — But  fare  ye  weel,  Edie — I  maun  be  back  to  the  evening 
service.  An'  ye  come  to  Inverurie  maybe  sax  months  awa, 
dinna  forget  to  ask  after  Francie  Macraw." 

What  one  kindly  pressed,  the  other  as  firmly  promised  ;  and 
the  friends  having  thus  parted,  with  every  testimony  of  mutual 
regard,  the  domestic  of  Lord  Glenallan  took  his  road  back  to 
the  seat  of  his  master,  leaving  Ochiltree  to  trace  onward  his 
habitual  pilgrimage* 
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It  was  a  fine  summer  eveningv  and  the  world — that  is,  th^ 
little  circle  which  was  all  in  all  to  the  individual  by  whom  it 
was  trodden,  lay  before  Edie  Ochiltree,  for  the  choosing  of  his 
night*s  quarters.  When  he  had  passed  the  less  hospitable 
domains  of  Glenallan,  he  had  in  his  option  so  many  places  of 
refuge  for  the  evening,  that  he  was  nice,  and  even  fastidious  in 
the  choice.  Ailie  Sim*s  public  was  on  the  road-side  about  a 
mile  before  him,  but  there  would  be  a  parcel  of  young  fellows 
there  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  that  was  a  bar  to  civil  con* 
vcrsation.  Other  **  gudemen  and  eudewives,"  as  the  farmers 
and  their  dames  are  termed  in  Scotland,  successively  presented 
themselves  to  his  imagination.  But  one  was  deaf,  and  could 
not  hear  him ;  another  toothless,  and  could  not  make  him  bear ; 
a  third  had  a  cross  temper ;  and  a  fourth  an  ill-natured  house- 
dog. At  Monkbams  or  Knockwinnock  he  was  sure  of  a  favor- 
able  and  hospitable  reception  \  but  they  lay  too  distant  to  be 
conveniently  reached  that  night. 

"  i  dinna  ken  how  it  is,"  said  the  old  roan,  ^  but  I  am  nicer 
about  my  quarters  this  night  than  ever  I  mind  having  been  in 
my  life.  1  think,  having  seen  a'  the  braws  yonder,  and  finding 
out  ane  may  be  happier  without  them,  has  made  me  proud  o' 
my  ain  lot — But  I  wuss  it  bode  me  gude,  for  pride  goeth  before 
destruction.  At  ony  rate  the  warst  barn  e*er  man  lay  in  wad 
be  a  pleasanter  abode  than  Glenallan  House,  wi'  a'  the  pictures 
and  black  velvet,  and  silver  bonny-wawlies  belangiiig  to  it— 
Sae  I'll  e'en  settle  at  ance  and  put  in  for  Ailie  Sim's." 

As  the  old  man  descended  the  hill  above  the  little  hamlet  to 
which  he  was  bending  his  course,  the  setting  sun  had  relieved 
its  inmates  from  their  labor,  and  the  young  men,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  fine  evening,  were  engaged  in  the  sport  of  long- 
bowls  on  a  patch  of  common,  while  the  women  and  elders  looked 
on.  The  shout,  the  laugh,  the  exclamations  di  winners  and 
lo^rs,  came  in  blended  chorus  up  the  path  which  Ochiltree 
was  descending,  and  awakened  in  his  recollection  the  days  when 
he  himself  had  been  a  keen  competitor,  and  frequently  victor,  in 
games  of  strength  and  agilty.  These  remembrances  seldom  fail 
to  excite  a  sigh,  even  when  the  evening  of  life  is  cheered  by 
brighter  prospects  than  those  of  our  poor  mendicant.  "  At  that 
time  of  day,"  was  his  natural  reflection,  "  I  would  have  thought 
as  little  about  ony  auld  palmering  body  that  was  coming  down 
the  edge  of  Kinblythemont,  as  ony  o*  thae  stalwart  young  chiels 
does  e'enow  about  auld  Edie  Ochiltree." 

He  was,  however,  [M^sently  cheered,  by  finding  that  more 
importance  was  attached  to  his  arrival  than  his  modesty  bad 
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tnticipated.  A  dbputed  cast  had  occurred  between  the  bands 
of  players,  and  as  the  ganger  favored  the  one  party,  and  the 
schoolmaster  the  other,  the  matter  might  be  said  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  higher  powers.  The  miller  and  smith,  also,  had  es- 
poused different  sides,  and,  considering  the  vivacity  of  two 
such  disputants,  there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  strife 
might  be  amicably  terminated.  But  the  first  person  who  caught 
a  sight  of  the  mendicant  exclaimed,  **  Ah  1  here  comes  auld  Edie, 
that  kens  the  rules  of  a'  country  games  better  than  ony  man 
that  ever  drave  a  bowl,  or  threw  an  axle-tree,  or  putted  a  stane 
either ; — let*s  hae  nae  quarrelling,  callants — we'll  stand  by  auld 
£die*s  judgment." 

Edie  was  accordingly  welcomed,  and  installed  asumpire,witli 
m  general  shout  of  gratulation.  With  all  the  modesty  of  a 
Bishop  to  whom  the  mitre  is  proffered,  or  of  a  new  Speaker 
called  to  the  chair,  the  old  man  declined  the  high  trust  and 
fesponsibility  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  him,  and,, 
in  requital  for  his  self-denial  and  humility,  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  reiterated  assurance  of  young,  old,  and  middle- 
aged,  that  he  was  simply  the  best  qualified  person  for  the  office 
of  arbiter  "  in  the  haill  country-side."  Thus  encouraged,  he 
proceeded  gravely  to  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and,  strictly 
forbidding  all  aggravating  expression  on  either  side,  he  heard 
the  smith  and  ganger  on  one  side,  the  miller  and  school- 
master on  the  other,  as  junior  and  senior  counsel.  Edie's  mind, 
however,  was  fully  made  up  on  the  subject  before  the  pleading 
began  ;  like  that  of  many  a  judge,  who  must  nevertheless  go 
through  all  the  forms,  and  endure  in  its  full  extent  the  eloquence 
and  argumentation  of  the  Bar.  For  when  all  had  been  said  on 
both  sides,  and  much  of  it  said  over  oftener  than  once,  our 
senior  being  well  and  ripely  advised,  pronounced  the  moderate 
and  healing  judgment,  that  the  disputed  cast  was  a  drawn  one, 
and  should  therefore  count  to  neither  party.  This  judicious 
decision  restored  concord  to  the  field  of  players ;  they  began 
anew  to  arrange  their  match  and  their  bets,  with  the  clamorous 
mirth  usual  on  such  occasions  of  village  sports,  and  the  more 
eager  were  already  stripping  their  jackets,  and  committing  them, 
with  their  colored  handkerchiefs,  to  the  care  of  wives,  sisters, 
and  mistresses.     But  their  mirth  was  singularly  interrupted. 

On  the  outside  of  the  group  of  players  began  to  arise  sounds 
of  a  description  very  different  from  those  of  sport — that  sort  of 
suppressed  sigh  and  exclamation,  with  which  the  first  news  of 
calamity  is  received  by  the  hearers,  began  to  be  heard  indis- 
tinctly.   A  buzz  went  about  among  the  women  of  *'  £h,  siial 
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8ae  young  and  sae  suddenly  summoned  ! " — It  then  extended 
itself  among  the  men,  and  silenced  the  sounds  of  sportive  mirth. 
All  understood  at  once  that  some  disaster  had  happened  in  the 
coinitry,  and  each  inquired  the  cause  at  his  neighbor,  who  knew 
as  little  as  the  querist.  At  length  the  nimor  reached,  in 
distinct  shape,  the  ears  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  assembly.  The  boat  of  Mucklebackit,  the 
fisherman  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  had  been  swamped 
at  sea,  and  four  men  had  perished,  it  was  affirmed  including 
Mucklebackit  and  his  son.  Rumor  had  in  this,  however,  as 
in  other  cases,  gone  beyond  the  truth.  The  boat  had  indeed 
been  overset ;  but  Stephen,  or,  as  he  was  called,  Steenie  Muckle- 
backit, was  the  only  man  who  had  been  drowned.  Although 
the  place  of  his  residence  and  his  mode  of  life  removed  the 
young  man  from  the  society  of  the  country  folks,  yet  they  failed 
not  to  pause  in  their  rustic  mirth  to  pay  that  tribute  to  sudden 
calamity  which  it  seldom  fails  to  receive  in  cases  of  infrequent 
occurrence.  To  Ochiltree,  in  particular,  the  news  came  like  a 
knell,  the  rather  that  he  had  so  lately  engaged  this  young  man's 
assistance  in  an  affair  of  sportive  mischief ;  and  though  neither 
loss  nor  injury  was  designed  to  the  German  adept,  yet  the  work 
was  not  precisely  one  in  which  the  latter  hours  of  life  ought  to 
be  occupied. 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  While  Ochiltree,  pensively 
leaning  upon  his  staff,  added  his  regrets  to  those  of  the  hamlet 
which  bewailed  the  young  man's  sudden  death,  and  internally 
blamed  himself  for  the  transaction  in  which  he  had  so  lately 
engaged  him,  the  old  man's  collar  was  seized  by  a  peace  officer, 
who  displayed  his  baton  in  his  right  hand,  and  exclaimed,  '*  la 
the  king's  name." 

The  ganger  and  schoolmaster  united  their  rhetoric,  to  prove 
to  the  constable  and  his  assistant  that  he  had  no  right  to  arrest 
the  kind's  bedesman  as  a  vagrant ;  and  the  mute  eloquence  of 
the  miller  and  smith,  which  was  vested  in  their  clenched  fists, 
was  prepared  to  give  Highland  bail  for  their  arbiter ;  his  blue 
gown,  they  said,  was  his  warrant  for  travelling  the  country. 

"  But  his  blue  gown,"  answered  the  officer,  "  is  nae  protection 
for  assault,  robbery,  and  murder  ;  and  my  warrant  is  against 
him  for  these  crimes." 

"  Murder  I  "  said  Edie,  "  murder  f  wha  did  I  e'er  murder  ?" 

•*  Mr.  German  Dousterswivel,  the  agent  at  Glen-Withershini 
mining-works." 

'^  Murder  Doustersnivel  ? — hout^  he's  Uvio|^  and  life4ikc^ 
maD.** 
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"  Nae  thanks  to  you  if  he  be ;  he  had  a  sair  struggle  for  his 
Kfe,  if  a'  be  true  he  tells,  and  ye  maun  answer  for't  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  law." 

The  defenders  of  the  mendicant  shrunk  back  at  hearing  the 
atrocity  of  the  charges  against  him,  but  more  than  one  kind 
hand  thrust  meat  and  bread  and  pence  upon  Edie,  to  maintain 
him  in  the  prison,  to  which  the  officers  were  about  to  conduct 
him. 

**  Thanks  to  ye  I  God  bless  ye  a\  bairns  I — I've  gotten  out 
o'  mony  a  snare  when  I  was  waur  deserving  o*  deliverance — I 
shall  escape  like  a  bird  from  the  fowler.  Play  out  your  play, 
and  never  mind  me — I  am  mair  grieved  for  the  puir  lad  that's 
gane,  than  for  aught  they  can  do  to  me." 

Accordingly,  the  unresisting  prisoner  was  led  off,  while  he 
mechanically  accepted  and  stored  in  his  wallets  the  alms  which 
poured  in  on  every  hand,  and  ere  he  left  the  hamlet,  was  as 
deep-laden  as  a  government  victualler.  The  labor  of  bearing 
this  accumulating  burden  was,  however,  abridged,  by  the  officer 
procuring  a  cart  and  horse  to  convey  the  old  man  to  a  magis- 
trate, in  order  to  his  examination  and  committal. 

The  disaster  of  Steenie,  and  the  arrest  of  Edie,  put  a  stop 
to  the  sports  of  the  village,  the  pensive  inhabitants  of  which 
began  to  speculate  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  which 
had  so  suddenly  consigned  one  of  their  comrades  to  the  grave, 
and  placed  their  master  of  the  revels  in  some  danger  of  being 
hanged.  The  character  of  Dousterswivel  being  pretty  gener- 
ally known,  which  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  being  pretty 
generally  detested,  there  were  many  speculations  upon  the  prob- 
ability of  the  accusations  being  malicious.  But  all  agreed,  that 
if  Edie  Ochiltree  behoved  in  all  events  to  suffer  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  not  better  merited  his  fate  by 
killing  Dousterswivel  outright* 
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CHAPTER  THIRTIETtt 

Who  is  he  ?— One  that  for  the  bdt  of  land 
Shall  fight  upon  the  water— be  hath  challeagtdl 
Formerly  the  grand  whale  ;  and  bv  hi«  titles 
Of  Leviathan,  Behemoth,  and  so  forth. 
He  tilted  with  a  sword-fish— Marry,  sir, 
Th*  aquatic  had  the  best— the  argument 
Still  galls  our  champion's  breech* 

Old  Plat. 

•*  And  the  poor  young  fellow,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  Is  to 
be  buried  this  morning,"  said  our  old  friend  the  Antiquary,  as 
he  exchanged  his  quilted  night-gown  for  an  old-fashioned  black 
coat  in  lieu  of  the  snuflF-colored  vestment  which  he  ordinarily 
wore,  '*  and,  I  presume,  it  is  expected  that  I  should  attend  the 
funeral  ? " 

"  Ou,  ay,"  answered  the  faithful  Caxon,  officiously  brushing 
the  white  threads  and  specks  from  his  patron's  habit.  **  The 
body,  God  help  us  1  was  sae  broken  against  the  rocks  that 
they're  fain  to  hurry  the  burial.  The  sea*s  a  kittle  cast,  as  I 
tell  my  daughter,  puir  thing,  when  I  want  her  to  ^t  up  her 
spirits ;  the  sea,  says  I,  Jenny,  is  as  uncertain  a  calhng " 

"  As  the  calling  of  an  old  periwig-maker,  that's  robbed  of 
his  business  by  crops  and  the  powder-tax.  Caxon,  thy  topics 
of  consolation  are  as  ill  chosen  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  pres- 
.ent  purpose.  Quid  mihicum  fxmina  /  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thy  womankind,  who  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  mine  own  ? 
—I  pray  of  you  again,  am  I  expected  by  these  poor  people  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  their  son  ?" 

**  Ou,  doubtless,  your  honor  is  expected,**  answered  Caxon  ; 
••  weel  I  wot  ye  are  expected.  Ye  ken,  in  this  country  ilka 
gentleman  is  wussed  to  be  sae  civil  as  to  see  the  corpse  aff  his 
grounds ;  ye  needna  gang  higher  than  the  loan-head — it's  no 
expected  your  honor  suld  leave  the  land ;  it's  just  a  Kelso  con- 
voy, a  step  and  a  half  ower  the  doorstane." 

"  A  Kelso  convoy  1 "  echoed  the  inquisitive  Antiquary ;  "  and 
why  a  Kelso  convoy  more  than  any  other  ?  " 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  Caxon,  "  how  should  I  ken  ?  it's  just 
a  by-word." 

"  Caxon,"  answered  Oldbuck,  "  thou  art  a  mere  periwig- 
maker — Had  I  asked  Ochiltree  the  question,  he  would  have 
had  a  legend  ready  made  to  my  hand." 

^  My  business,"  replied  Caxon,  with  more  animation  than 
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he  coramonty dbplayedy  "is  with  the  outside  of  your  honor'ff 
head,  as  ye  are  accustomed  to  say." 

"  True,  Caxon,  true  ;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  thatcher  that 
he  is  not  an  upholsterer." 

He  then  took  out  his  memorandum-book  and  wrote  down 
"  Kelso  convoy — said  to  be  a  step  and  a  half  over  the  threshold. 
Authority — Caxon.  —  Quare — Whence  derived  ?  Mem.  To 
write  to  Dr.  Graysteel  upon  the  subject." 

Having  made  thb  entry,  he  resumed — "  And  truly,  as  to  this 
custom  of  the  landlord  attending  the  body  of  the  peasant,  I  ap* 
prove  it,  Caxon.  It  comes  from  ancient  times,  and  was  founded 
deep  in  the  notions  of  mutual  aid  and  dependence  between  the 
lord  and  cultivator  of  the  soil.  And  herein  I  must  sa^,  the 
feudal  system — (as  also  in  its  courtesy  towards  womankmd,  in 
which  it  exceeded)— herein,  I  say,  the  feudal  usages  mitigated 
and  softened  the  sternness  of  classical  times.  No  man,  Caxon, 
ever  heard  of  a  Spartan  attending  the  funeral  of  a  Helot — ^yet 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  John  of  the  Girne^ye  have  beard  of  him^ 
Caxon?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Caxon ;  "  naebody  can  hae  been 
buig  in  your  honor's  company  without  hearing  of  that  gentle^ 
man." 

**  Well,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  I  would  bet  a  trifle  there 
was  not  a  kolb  kerl,  or  bondsman,  or  peasant,  ascriptus  gkb<B^ 
died  upon  the  monks'  territories  down  here,  but  John  of  the 
Gimel  saw  them  fairly  and  decently  interred." 

"  Ay,  but  if  it  like  your  honor,  they  say  he  had  mair  to  do 
wi'  the  births  than  the  burials.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I "  with  a  gleeftd 
chuckle. 

"  Good,  Caxon,  very  good ! — why,  you  shine  this  morning.** 

^'  And  besides,"  added  Caxon,  slyly,  encouraged  by  his  pa« 
tron's  approbation,  "  they  say,  too,  that  the  Catholic  priests  in 
thae  times  gat  something  for  ganging  about  to  burials." 

"  Right,  Caxon  1  right  as  my  glove  I  By  the  bye,  I  fancy 
that  phrase  comes  from  the  custom  of  pledging  a  glove  as  the 
signal  of  irrefragable  faith — right,  I  say,  as  my  glove,  Caxon— 
but  we  of  the  Protestant  ascendency  have  the  more  merit  in 
doing  that  duty  for  nothing,  which  cost  money  in  the  reign  of 
that  empress  of  superstition,  whom  Spenser,  Caxon,  terms  in 
bis  allegorical  phrase, 

-The  daughter  of  that  woman  blind. 


Abessa,  daughter  of  Corecca  slow- 
But  why  talk  I  of  these  things  to  thee  ? — ^my  poor  Lovel  has 
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spoiled  me,  and  taught  me  to  speak  aloud  when  it  is  ranch  the 
same  as  speaking  to  myself.  Where's  my  nej^ew,  Hector 
M'Intyre  ? " 

"  He's  in  the  parlor,  sir,  wi'  the  leddies." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  I  will  betake  me  thither.** 

^'Now,  Monkbams,"  said  his  sister,  on  his  enteiing  the 
parlor, "  ye  maunna  be  angry." 

"  My  dear  uncle  1 "  bc^an  Miss  M*Intyre. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? "  said  Oldbuck,  in  alarm 
of  some  impending  bad  news,  and  arguing  upon  the  supplicating 
tone  of  the  ladies,  as  a  fortress  apprehends  an  attack  from  the 
very  first  flourish  of  the  trumpet  which  announces  the  summons 
— "  what's  all  this  ? — what  do  you  bespeak  my  patience  for  ?  " 

'*  No  particular  matter,  I  should  hope,  sir,"  said  Hector, 
who,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  was  ^ated  at  the  breakfast  table ; 
— "  however,  whatever  it  may  amount  to  I  am  answerable  for 
it,  as  I  am  for  much  more  trouble  that  I  have  occasioned,  and 
for  which  I  have  little  more  than  thanks  to  offer." 

"  No,  no  I  heartily  welcome,  heartily  welcome— only  let  it 
be  a  warning  to  you,"  said  the  Antiquary,  *'  against  vour  fits 
of  anger,  which  is  a  short  madness — Ira  furor  brevis-AiyjX  what 
is  this  new  disaster  ? " 

"  My  dog,  sir,  has  unfortunately  thrown  down " 

*'  If  it  please  Heaven,  not  the  lachrymatory  from  Clochna- 
benl"  interjected  Oldbuck. 

"Indeed,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady,  "lam  afraid — ^itwas 
that  which  stood  upon  the  sideboard — the  poor  thing  only  meant 
to  eat  the  pat  of  fresh  butter." 

"  In  which  she  has  fuUy  succeeded,  I  presume,  for  I  see  that 
on  the  table  is  salted.  But  that  is  nothing — my  lachrymatory, 
the  main  pillar  of  my  theory  on  which  I  rested  to  show,  in  de- 
spite of  the  ignorant  obstinac)'  of  Mac-Cribb,  that  the  Romans 
had  passed  the  defiles  of  these  mountains,  and  left  behind  them 
traces  of  their  arts  and  arms,  b  gone — annihilated — reduced  to 
such  fragments  as  might  be  the  shreds  of  a  broken — flowerpot  1 

Hector,  I  love  thee. 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine." 

"Why,  really,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  a  bad  figure  in 
a  regiment  of  your  raising." 

"  At  least.  Hector,  I  would  have  you  despatch  your  camp 
train,  and  travel  cxpeditas^  or  relktis  imp€dimmtis.  You  can- 
not conceive  how  I  am  annoyed  by  this  beast — she  commits 
burglary,  I  believe,  for  I  heard  her  charged  with  breaking  into 
tiie  kitchen  after  all  the  doors  were  locked,  and  eating  up  a 
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shoulder  of  mutton.*'— (Our  readers,  if  they  chance  to  remember 
Jenny  Rintherout's  precaution  of  leaving  the  door  open  when 
she  went  down  to  the  fisher's  cottage,  will  probably  acquit  poor 
Juno  of  that  aggravation  of  guilt  which  the  lawyers  call  a 
daustrum  /regit,  and  which  makes  the  distinction  between 
burglary  and  privately  stealing.) 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  that  Juno  has  com- 
mitted so  much  disorder  ;  but  Jack  Muirhead,  the  breaker,  was 
never  able  to  bring  her  under  command.  She  has  more  travel 
than  any  bitch  I  ever  knew,  but " 

'^Then,  Hector,  I  wish  the  bitch  would  travel  herself  out  of 
my  grounds." 

"  We  will  both  of  us  retreat  to-morrow,  or  to-day,  but  I 
would  not  willingly  part  from  my  mother's  brother  in  unkind- 
ness  about  a  paltry  pipkin." 

**  O  brother  I  brother  1 "  ejaculated  Miss  M*Intyre,  in  utter 
despair  at  this  vituperative  epithet. 

**  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  call  it  ? "  continued  Hector ; 
**  it  was  just  such  a  thing  as  they  use  in  Egypt  to  cool  wine,  or 
sherbet,  or  water ; — I  brought  home  a  pair  of  tliem — I  might 
have  brought  home  twenty." 

"  What  1 "  said  Oldbuck,  **  shaped  such  as  that  your  dog 
threw  down  ? " 

**  Yes,  sir,  much  such  a  sort  of  earthen  jar  as  that  which  was 
on  the  sideboard.  They  are  in  my  lodgings  at  Fairport ;  we 
brought  a  parcel  of  them  to  cool  our  wine  on  the  passage — they 
answer  wonderfully  well.  If  I  could  think  they  would  in  any 
degree  repay  your  loss,  or  rather  that  they  could  afford  you 
pleasure,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much  honored  by  your  accept- 
ing them." 

•*  Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  be  highly  gratified  by 
I)ossessing  them.  To  trace  the  connection  of  nations  by  their 
usages,  and  the  similarity  of  the  implements  which  they  employ, 
has  been  long  my  favorite  study.  Everything  that  can  illustrate 
such  connections  is  most  valuable  to  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  your  acceptance  of 
them,  and  a  few  trifles  of  the  same  kind.  And  now,  am  I  to 
hope  you  have  forgiven  me  ? " 

"  O,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  only  thoughtless  and  foolish." 

"  But  Juno — she  is  only  thoughtless  too,  I  assure  you — the 
breaker  tells  me  she  has  no  vice  or  stubbornness." 

"  Well,  I  grant  Juno  also  a  free  pardon — conditioned,  that 
YOU  will  imitate  her  in  avoiding  vice  and  stubbornness,  and  that 
tienceforward  she  banish  herself  forth  of  Monkbarns  parlor/' 
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*'  Hieii,  uncle,*'  said  the  soldier;  ^  I  should  have  beeo  Teqr 
sorry  and  ashamed  to  propose  to  vou  anything  in  the  way  o£ 
expiation  of  my  own  sins,  or  those  of  my  foUower,  that  I  thought 
worth  your  acceptance ;  but  now,  as  all  is  forgiven,  will  you 
permit  the  orphan-nephew,  to  whom  you  have  been  a  father,  to 
offer  you  a  trifle,  which  I  have  been  assured  is  really  curious, 
and  which  only  the  cross  accident  of  my  wound  has  prevented 
ray  delivering  to  you  before  ?  I  got  it  from  a  Freiich  savant, 
to  whom  I  rendered  some  service  after  the  Alexandria  affair." 

The  captain  put  a  small  ring-case  into  the  Antiquary's  hands, 
which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  an  antique  ring  of 
massive  gold,  with  a  cameo,  most  beautifully  executed,  bearing 
a  head  of  Cleopatra.  The  Antiquary  broke  forth  into  unre- 
pressed  ecstasy,  shook  his  nephew  cordially  by  the  hand, 
thanked  him  an  hundred  times,  and  showed  the  ring  to  his  sister 
jmd  niece,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  tact  to  give  it  sufficient 
admiration ;  but  Miss  Griselda  (though  she  had  the  same  affec- 
tion for  her  nephew)  had  not  address  enough  to  follow  the  lead. 

''  It*s  a  bonny  thing,"  she  said,  ''  Monkbarns,  and,  I  dare 
aay,  a  valuable ;  but  it's  out  o'  my  way — ^ye  ken  I  am  nae  judge 
o*  sic  matters." 

"  There  spoke  all  Fairport  in  one  voice  I  "  exclaimed  Old- 
buck  ;  **  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  borough  has  infected  us  all ; 
I  think  I  have  smelled  the  smoke  these  two  dajrs,  that  the  wind 
has  stuck,  like  a  remora^  in  the  north-east — and  its  prejudices 
fly  farther  than  its  vapors.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Hector,  were 
I  to  walk  up  the  High  Street  of  Fairport,  displaying  this  inesti- 
mable gem  in  the  eyes  of  each  one  I  met,  no  human  creature, 
from  the  provost  to  the  town^rier,  would  stop  to  ask  me  its 
history.  But  if  I  carried  a  bale  of  linen  cloth  under  my  arm, 
I  could  not  penetrate  to  the  Horsemarket  ere  I  should  be  ovei^ 
wheln>ed  with  queries  about  its  precise  texture  and  price.  Ol^ 
one  might  parody  their  brutal  ignorance  in  the  words  of  Gray ' 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  wool. 

The  winding-sheet  of  wit  and  sense, 
Dull  garment  of  defensive  proof, 

*Gainst  all  that  doth  not  gather  pence.** 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  peace-offering  being  quitt 
acceptable  was,  that  while  the  Antiquary  was  in  hill  d^ama- 
tion,  Juno,  who  held  him  in  awe,  according  to  the  remarkable 
instinct  by  which  dogs  instantly  discover  those  who  like  or 
dislike  them,  had  peeped  several  tiroes  into  the  room,  and 
encountering  nothing  very  forbidding  in  his  aspect,  had  aC 
length  presumed  to  introduce  her  full  penon;  and  finalij^ 
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becoming  bold  by  impunity,  she  actually  ate  up  Mr.  Oldbuck's 
toast,  as,  looking  first  at  one  then  at  anotlier  of  hb  audience, 
he  repeated,  with  self-complacency, 

*•  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof,— 

You  remember  the  passage  in  the  Fatal  Sisters,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  so  fine  as  in  the  original — But,  hey  day  !  my  toast 
has  vanished  1 — I  see  which  way — Ah,  thou  type  of  woman- 
kind !  no  wonder  they  take  offence  at  thy  generic  appellation  I  " 
-—(So  saying,  he  shook  his  fist  at  Juno,  who  scoured  out  of  the 
parlor.)—*'  However,  as  Jupiter,  according  to  Homer,  could 
not  rule  Juno  in  heaven,  and  as  Jack  Muirhead,  according  to 
Hector  M'lntyre,  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  on  earth,  I 
suppose  she  must  have  her  own  way."  And  this  mild  censure 
the  brother  and  sister  justly  accounted  a  full  pardon  for  Juno's 
offences,  and  sate  down  well  pleased  to  the  morning  meal. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Antiquary  proposed  to  his 
nephew  to  go  down  with  him  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  soldier 
pleaded  the  want  of  a  mourning  habit. 

"  O,  that  does  not  signify — ^your  presence  is  all  that  is  requis- 
ite. I  assure  you,  you  will  see  something  that  will  entertain — 
no,  that's  an  improper  phrase — ^but  that  will  interest  you,  from 
the  resemblances  which  I  will  point  out  betwixt  popular  customs 
on  such  occasion^  and  those  of  the  ancients." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  I  "  thought  M*Intyre  ; — "  I  shall  cer- 
tainly misbehave,  and  lose  all  the  credit  1  have  so  lately  and 
accidentally  gained." 

When  they  set  out,  schooled  as  he  was  by  the  warning  and 
entreating  looks  of  his  sister,  the  soldier  made  his  resolution 
strong  to  give  no  offence  by  evincing  inattention  or  impatience. 
But  our  best  resolutions  are  frail,  when  opposed  to  our  pre- 
dominant inclinations.  Our  Antiquary, — to  leave  nothing 
unexplained,  had  commenced  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  when  his  nephew  interrupted  him,  in 
a  discussion  upon  the  "  age  of  hills,"  to  remark  that  a  large 
sea-gull,  which  flitted  around  them,  had  come  twice  within 
shot  This  error  being  acknowledged  and  pardoned,  Oldbuck 
resumed  his  disquisition. 

"  There  are  circumstances  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  be 
familiar  with,  my  dear  Hector ;  for,  in  the  strange  contingencies 
of  the  present  war  which  agitates  every  corner  of  Europe,  there 
is  no  knowing  where  you  may  be  called  upon  to  serve.  If  in 
Norway,  for  example,  or  Denmark,  or  any  part  of  the  ancient 
Scania,  or  Scandinavia,  as  we  term  it,  what  could  be  more 
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convenient  than  to  have  at  your  fingers*  ends  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  that  ancient  country,  the  officina  gentium^  the 
mother  of  modem  Europe,  the  nursery  of  those  heroes. 

Stem  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
Who  smiled  in  death  ? 

How  animating,  for  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  weary 
march,  to  find  yourself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Runic  monument, 
and  discover  that  you  have  pitched  your  tent  beside  the  tomb 
of  a  hero!" 

"I  am  afi^d,  su",  our  mess  would  be  better  supplied  if  it 
chanced  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  poultry-yard." 

"  Alas,  that  you  should  say  so  1  No  wonder  the  days  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt  are  no  more,  when  respect  for  ancient 
valor  has  died  away  in  the  breasts  of  the  British  soldiery." 

"By  no  means,  sir — by  no  manner  of  means.  I  dare  say 
that  Edward  and  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  these  heroes,  thought 
of  their  dinner,  however,  before  they  thought  of  examining  an 
old  tombstone.  But  I  assure  you,  we  are  by  no  means  insen- 
sible to  the  memory  of  our  fathers*  fame ;  I  used  often  of  an 
evening  to  get  old  Rory  M*Alpin  to  sing  us  songs  out  of  Ossian 
about  the  battles  of  Fingal  and  Lamon  Mor,  and  Magnus  and 
the  Spirit  of  Muirartach." 

"  And  did  you  believe,"  asked  the  aroused  Antiquary,  "  did 
you  absolutely  believe  that  stuff  of  Macpherson's  to  be  really 
ancient,  you  simple  boy  ?  ** 

"  Believe  it,  sir? — how  could  I  but  believe  it,  when  I  have 
heard  the  songs  sung  from  my  infancy?" 

"  But  not  the  same  as  Macpherson's  English  Ossian — ^you*re 
not  absurd  enough  to  say  that,  I  hope?"  said  the  Antiquary, 
his  brow  darkening  with  wrath. 

But  Hector  stoutly  abode  the  storm ;  Kke  many  a  sturdy 
Celt,  he  imagined  the  honor  of  his  country  and  native  language 
connected  with  the  authenticity  of  these  popular  poems,  and 
would  have  fought  knee-deep,  or  forfeited  life  and  land,  rather 
than  have  given  up  a  line  of  them.  He  therefore  undauntedly 
maintained,  that  Rory  M'Alpin  could  repeat  the  whole  book 
fi-om  one  end  to  another ; — and  it  was  only  upon  cross-exami- 
nation that  he  explained  an  assertion  so  general,  by  adding, 
"  At  least,  if  he  was  allowed  whiskey  enough,  he  could  repeat 
as  long  as  anybody  would  hearken  to  him.*' 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "and  that,  I  suppose,  was 
not  very  long." 

"  Why,  we  had  our  duty,  sir,  to  attend  to,  and  could  not  sit 
listening  all  night  to  a  piper." 
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"  But  do  you  recollect,  now,"  said  Oldbuck,  setting  his  teeth 
firmly  together,  and  speaking  without  opening  them,  which 
was  his  custom  when  contradicted — "  Do  you  recollect,  new, 
any  of  these  verses  you  thought  so  beautiful  and  interesting^ 
being  a  capital  judge,  no  doubt,  of  such  things  ? " 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  much  skill,  uncle ;  but  it's  not  very 
reasonable  to  be  angry  with  me  for  admiring  the  antiquities  of 
my  own  country  more  than  those  of  the  Harolds,  Harfagers, 
and  Hacos  you  are  so  fond  of." 

"  Why,  these,  sir — these  mighty  and  unconquered  Goths — 
tvrrf  your  ancestors !  The  bare-breeched  Celts  whom  they 
subdued,  and  suffered  only  to  exist,  like  a  fearful  people,  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  were  but  their  Mancipia  and  Serfs  I  " 

Hector's  brow  now  grew  red  in  his  turn.  "  Sir,"  he  said, 
**  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  Mancipia  and  Serfs,  but 
I  conceive  that  such  names  are  very  improperly  applied  to 
Scotch  Highlanders  :  no  man  but  my  mother's  brother  dared 
to  have  used  such  language  in  my  presence ;  and  I  pray  you 
will  observe,  that  I  consider  it  as  neither  hospitable,  handsome, 
kind,  nor  generous  usage  towards  your  guest  and  your  kinsman. 
My  ancestors,  Mr.  Oldbuck " 

"  Were  great  and  gallant  chiefs,  I  dare  say.  Hector  ;  and 
really  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  such  immense  offence  in 
treating  a  point  of  remote  antiquity,  a  subject  on  which  I 
alwa)Bs  am  myself  cool,  deliberate,  and  unimpassioned.  But 
you  are  as  hot  and  hasty,  as  if  you  were  Hector  and  Achilles, 
and  Agamemnon  to  boot." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  expressed  myself  so  hastily,  uncle,  especially 
to  you,  who  have  been  so  generous  and  good.  But  my  an- 
cestors  " 

"  No  more  about  it,  lad  ;  I  meant  them  no  affront — none." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,  sir ;  for  the  house  of  M*Intyre " 

"  Peace  be  with  them  all,  every  man  of  them,"  said  the 
Antiquary.  "  But  to  return  to  our  subject — Do  you  recollect, 
I  say,  any  of  those  poems  which  afforded  you  such  amusement  ? " 

"Very  hard  this,"  thought  M*Intyre,  "that  he  will  speak 
with  such  glee  of  everything  which  is  ancient,  excepting  my 
familv." — Then  after  some  efforts  at  recollection,  he  addeS 
aloud,  "  Yes  sir, — I  think  I  do  remember  some  lines ;  but  you 
do  not  understand  the  Gaelic  language." 

"  And  will  readily  excuse  hearing  it.  But  you  can  give  me 
some  idea  of  the  sense  in  our  vernacular  idiom  ? " 

"  I  shall  prove  a  wretched  interpreter,"  said  M*Intyre,  run- 
ning over  the  original,  well  garnished  with  ag^es,  aughs^  and 
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ougks^  and  similar  gutterals,  and  then  coaghtng  and  hawking  as 
if  the  translation  stuck  in  his  throat.  At  length,  having  pre^ 
mised  that  the  poem  was  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  Oisin,  or 
Ossian,  and  Patrick,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  the  exquisite  felicity 
of  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  he  said  the  sense  was  to  this 
purpose: 

"Patrick  the  psalm-singer. 

Since  you  will  not  listen  to  one  of  my  stories, 

Though  you  never  heard  it  before, 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 

You  are  little  better  than  an  aas ^ 

**  Good  I  good  I "  exclaimed  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  go  on. 
Why,  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  admirable  fooling — I  dare  say 
the  poet  was  very  right     What  says  the  Saint  ?  " 

"  He  replies  m  character,"  said  M'Intyre  :  "  but  you  should 
hear  M'Alpin  sing  the  original.  The  speeches  of  Ossian  come 
in  upon  a  strong  deep  bass — those  of  Patrick  are  upon  a  tenor 
key." 

"  Like  M'Alpin's  drone  and  small  pipes,  I  suppose,"  said 
Oldbuck.    "  Well  ?     Pray,  go  on." 

**  Well  then,  Patrick  replies  to  Ossian : 

Upon  my  word,  son  of  Fingal, 
While  I  am  warbling  the  psalms, 
The  clamor  of  your  old  women's  tales 
Disturbs  my  devotional  exercises." 

**  Excellent ! — ^why,  this  is  better  and  better.  I  hope  Saint 
Patrick  sung  better  than  Blattergowl's  precentor,  or  it  would 
be  hang-choice  between  the  poet  and  psalmist.  But  what  I 
admire  is  the  courtesy  of  these  two  eminent  persons  towards 
each  other.  It  is  a  pity  there  should  not  be  a  word  of  this  in 
Macpherson's  translation." 

"  If  you  are  sure  of  that,"  said  M*Intyre,  gravely,  "  he  must 
have  taken  very  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  original." 

"  It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly — but  pray  pro- 
ceed." 

"Then,"  said  M'Intyre,  **  this  is  the  answer  of  Ossian: 

Dare  you  compare  your  psalms, 
You  son  of  a " 

•*  Son  of  a  what  ? "  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 
"  It  means,  I  think,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  some 
leluctance,  "  son  of  a  female  dog : 

Do  you  compare  your  psalms, 

To  the  tales  of  the  baie-ann'd  YtxduA}^ 
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*  Are  ]rou  sure  you  are  translating  that  last  epithet  correctljiv 
Hector?" 

"  Quite  sure,  sir,"  answered  Hector,  doggedlv. 

'*  Because  I  should  have  thought  the  nudity  might  have  been 
quoted  as  existing  in  a  different  part  of  the  body." 

Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  insinuation.  Hector  proceeded 
in  his  recitation : 

^  I  shall  think  it  no  mat  haim 
To  wring  your  bald  head  from  joar  shonlders*-— 

But  what  is  that  yonder?"  exclaimed  Hector,  interrupting 
himself. 

**  One  of  the  herd  of  Proteus,"  said  the  Antiquary—"  a 
pJioca^  or  seal,  lying  asleep  on  the  beach." 

Upon  which  M*Intyre,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  young  sports- 
man, totally  forgot  both  Ossian,  Patrick,  his  uncle,  and  his 
wound,  and  exclaiming — "  I  shall  have  her  I  I  shall  have  her  I " 
snatched  the  walking-stick  out  of  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
Antiquary,  at  some  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed  to  get  between  the  animal  and  the  sea,  to  which 
element,  having  caught  the  alarm,  she  was  rapidly  retreating. 

Not  Sancho,  when  his  master  interrupted  his  account  of  Uie 
combatants  of  Pentapolin  with  the  naked  arm,  to  advance  in 
person  to  the  charge  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  stood  more  con- 
founded than  Oldbuck  at  this  sudden  escapade  of  his  nephew. 

**  Is  the  devil  in  him,"  was  his  first  exclamation,  "  to  go  to 
disturb  the  brute  that  was  never  thinking  of  him ! " — Then 
elevating  his  voice,  "Hector — nephew — fool  —  let  alone  the 
Fhoca — let  alone  the  Phoca  ! — they  bite,  I  tell  you,  like  furies. 
He  minds  me  no  more  than  a  post.  There — there  they  are  at 
it — Gad,  the  Phoca  has  the  best  of  it  I  I  am  glad  to  see  it," 
said  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  though  really  alarmed 
for  his  nephew's  safety — "  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  with  all  my  heart 
and  spirit." 

In  truth,  the  seal,  finding  her  retreat  intercepted  by  the 
light-footed  soldier,  confronted  him  manfully,  and  having  sus- 
tained a  heavy  blow  without  injury,  she  knitted  her  brows^  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  animal  when  incensed,  and  making  use 
at  once  of  her  fore-paws  and  her  unwieldy  strength,  wrenched 
the  weapon  out  of  the  assailant's  hand,  overturned  him  on  the 
san'ds,  and  scuttled  away  into  the  sea,  without  doing  him  any 
farther  injury.  Captain  M*Intyre,  a  good  deal  out  of  counte- 
nance at  the  issue  of  his  exploit,  just  rose  in  time  to  receive 
^  ironical  congratulations  of  his  unclCi  upon  a  single  combat 
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worthy  to  be  commemorated  by  Ossian  himself,  "  since,**  said 
the  Antiquary,  "  your  magnanimous  opponent  has  fled,  though 

not  upon  eagle's  wings,  from  the  foe  that  was  low Egad, 

she  walloped  away  with  all  the  grace  of  triumph,  and  has  car* 
ried  my  stick  off  also,  by  way  of  spoUa  opimaJ* 

M*Intyre  had  little  to  answer  for  himself,  except  that  a 
Highlander  could  never  pass  a  deer,  a  seal,  or  a  salmon,  where 
there  was  a  possibility  of  having  a  trial  of  skill  with  them,  and 
that  he  had  forgot  one  of  his  arms  was  in  a  sling.  He  also  made 
his  fall  an  apology  for  returning  back  to  Monkbams,  and  thus 
escape  the  farther  raillery  of  his  uncle,  as  well  as  his  lamenta- 
tions for  his  walking-stick. 

"  I  cut  it,"  he  said,  "  in  the  classic  woods  of  Hawthomden, 
when  I  did  not  expect  always  to  have  been  a  bachelor — I  would 
not  have  given  it  for  an  ocean  of  seals — O  Hector !  Hector  !— 
thy  namesake  was  bom  to  be  the  prop  of  Troy,  and  thou  to  be 
the  plague  of  Monkbams  1 " 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIRST. 

Tell  me  not  of  it,  fnend — when  the  young  weep« 
Their  tears  are  luke-warm  brine  ; — from  your  old  eye« 
Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  withered  cheeks. 
Cold  as  our  hopes*  and  hardened  as  our  feelinr— > 
Theirs,  as  they  fall,  sink  sichtless— ours  recoil, 
lUap  the  fsir  plain,  and  bkakea  all  before  us. 

Old  Plat. 

The  Antiquary,  being  now  alone,  hastened  his  pace,  which 
had  been  retarded  bv  these  various  discussions,  and  the 
rencontre  which  had  closed  them,  and  soon  arrived  before  the 
halfKlozen  cottages  at  Mussel-crag.  They  had  now,  in  addition 
to  their  usual  squalid  and  uncomfortable  appearance,  the  melan- 
choly attributes  of  the  house  of  mourning.  The  boats  were  all 
drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  and,  though  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 
season  favorable,  the  chanC,  which  is  used  by  the  fishers  when 
at  sea,  was  silent,  as  well  as  the  prattle  of  the  children,  and  the 
shrill  song  of  the  mother,  as  she  sits  mending  her  nets  by  the 
door.  A  few  of  the  neighbors,  some  in  their  antique  and  well- 
saved  suits  of  black,  others  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  but  all 
bearing  an  expression  of  mournful  s)mipathy  with  distress  so 
sudden  and  unexpected|  stood  gathered  around  the  door  oC^ 
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Mucklebackit's  cottage,  waiting  till  "  the  body  was  lifted."  As 
the  Laird  of  Monkbarns  approached,  they  made  way  for  him  to 
enter,  doffing  their  hats  and  bonnets  as  he  passed,  with  an  air 
of  melancholy  courtesy,  and  he  returned  their  salutes  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  inside  of  the  cottage  was  a  scene  which  our  Wilkie 
alone  could  have  painted,  with  that  exquisite  feeling  of  nature 
that  characterizes  his  enchanting  productions. 

The  body  was  laid  in  its  coffin  within  the  wooden  bedstead 
which  the  young  fisher  had  occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little 
distance  stood  the  father,' whose  rugged  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance, shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  had  faced  many  a  stormy 
night  and  night-like  day.  He  was  apparently  revolving  his 
loss  in  his  mind,  with  that  strong  feeling  of  painful  grief 
peculiar  to  harsh  and  rough  characters,  which  almost  breaks 
forth  into  hatred  against  the  world,  and  all  that  remained  in  it, 
after  the  beloved  object  is  withdrawn.  The  old  man  had  made 
the  most  desperate  oilorts  to  save  his  son,  and  had  only  been 
withheld  by  main  force  from  renewing  them  at  a  moment  when, 
without  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  sufferer,  he  must  himself 
have  perished.  All  this  apparentlv  was  boiling  in  his  recollec- 
tion. His  glance  was  directed  sidelong  towards  the  coffin,  as 
to  an  object  on  which  he  could  not  steadfastly  look,  and  yet 
from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes.  His  answers  to 
the  necessary  questions  which  were  occasionally  put  to  him, 
were  brief,  harsh,  and  almost  fierce.  His  family  had  not  yet 
dared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either  of  sympathy  or  consola- 
tion. His  masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absolute 
mistress  of  the  family,  as  she  justly  boasted  herself,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  was,  by  this  great  loss,  terrified  into  silence 
and  submission,  and  compelled  to  hide  from  her  husband's 
observation  the  bursts  of  her  female  sorrow.  As  he  had  rejected 
food  ever  since  the  disaster  had  happened,  not  daring  herself 
to  approach  him  she  had  that  morning,  with  affectionate  artifice, 
employed  the  youngest  and  favorite  child  to  present  her 
husband  with  some  nourishment.  His  first  action  was  to  put 
it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence  that  frightened  the  child  ; 
his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and  devour  him  with  kisses. 
**  Ye'll  be  a  bra'  fallow,  an  ye  be  spared,  Patie, — but  yell  never 
—never  can  be — what  he  was  to  me  ! — He  has  sailed  the  coble 
wi'  me  since  he  was  ten  years  auld,  and  there  wasna  the  like  o' 
him  drew  a  net  betwixt  this  and  Buchan-ness. — ^They  say  folks 
maun  submit — I  will  try." 

And  he  bad  been  silent  from  that  moment  until  compelled 
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to  answer  the  necessary  qnesdons  we  have  already  notked. 
Such  was  the  disconsolate  state  of  the  father. 

In  another  corner  of  the  cottage,  her  face  covered  by  her 
apron,  which  was  flung  over  it,  sat  5ie  mother — ^the  nature  o( 
her  grief  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and 
the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  bosom,  which  the  covering  could 
tiot  conceal.  Two  of  her  gossips,  officiously  whispering  into  her 
ear  the  commonplace  topic  of  resignation  under  irremediable 
misfortunes,  seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to  stun  the 
grief  which  they  could  not  console. 

Tlie  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the 
preparations  they  beheld  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  dis- 
play of  wheaten  bread  and  wine,  which  the  poorest  peasant,  or 
fishers,  offers  to  the  guests  on  these  mournful  occasions  ;  and 
thus  their  grief  for  their  brother's  death  was  almost  already  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  splendor  of  his  funeral. 

But  the  figure  of  tne  old  grandmother  was  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  sorrowing  group.  Seated  on  her  accustomed  chair, 
with  her  usual  air  of  apathy,  and  want  of  interest  in  what 
surrounded  her,  she  seemed  every  now  and  then  mechanicallj 
to  resume  the  motion  of  twirling  her  spindle;  then  to  look 
towards  her  bosom  for  the  distaff,  although  both  had  been  laid 
aside.  She  would  then  cast  her  eyes  about,  as  if  surprised  at 
missing  the  usual  implements  of  her  industry,  and  appear 
struck  bv  the  black  color  of  the  gown  in  which  they  had 
dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  persons  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  Then,  finally,  she  would  raise  her 
head  with  a  ghastly  look,  and  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  bed  which 
contained  the  coffin  of  her  grandson,  as  if  she  had  at  once,  and 
for  the  first  time,  acquired  sense  to  comprehend  her  inexpres* 
sible  calamity.  These  alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment, 
.  wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other  more  than  once 
upon  her  torpid  features.  But  she  spoke  not  a  word — neither 
had  she  shed  a  tear — nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either 
from  look  or  expression,  to  what  extent  she  comprehended  the 
uncommon  bustle  around  her.  Thus  she  sat  among  the  funeral 
assembly  like  a  connecting  link  between  the  surviving  mourners 
and  the  dead  corpse  which  they  bewailed<«^a  being  in  whom  the 
light  of  existence  was  already  obscured  by  the  encroaching 
shadows  of  death. 

When  Oldbuck  entered  this  house  of  mourning  he  was 
received  by  a  general  and  silent  inclination  of  the  head,  and, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  Scotland  on  such  occasions,  wine 
tod  BpiriUaadbnead  were  offered  Koiud  to  the  gueals.    Elspeth, 
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Its  these  Tefreshments  were  presented,  sttrprbed  and  startled 
the  whole  company  by  motioning  to  the  person  who  bore  them  to 
stop  ;  then,  taking  a  glass  in  her  hand,  she  rose,  and,  as  the 
smile  of  dotage  played  upon  her  shrivelled  features,  she  pro* 
nounced  with  a  hollow  and  tremuloas  voice,  "  Wishing  a'  youi 
healths,  sirs,  and  often  may  we  hae  such  merry  meetings !  " 

All  shrank  from  the  ominous  pledge,  and  set  down  the  ui> 
tasted  liquor  with  a  degree  ol  shuddering  horror,  which  will  not 
surprise  those  who  know  how  many  superstitions  are  still  com« 
mon  on  such  occasions  among  the  Scottish  vulgar.  But  as  the 
old  woman  tasted  the  liquor,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  sort 
of  shriek, "  What's  this? — ^this  is  wine — how  should  there  be  wine 
in  my  son's  house  ? — Ay,"  she  continued  with  a  suppressed  groan^ 
^  I  mind  the  sorrowful  cause  now,"  and,  dropping  the  glass 
from  her  hand,  she  stood  a  moment  gazing  fixedly  on  the  bed 
in  which  the  coffin  of  her  grandson  was  deposited,  and  then 
sinking  gradually  in  her  seat,  she  covered  her  eyes  and  forehead 
with  her  withered  and  pallid  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  clergyman  entered  the  cottage.  Mn 
Blattergowl,  though  a  dregful  proser,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  augmentationSi  localities,  teinds,  and  overtures  in 
that  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  which,  unfortunately 
lor  his  auditors,  he  chanced  one  year  to  act  as  moderator,  was 
nevertheless  a  good  man,  in  the  old  Scottish  presbyterian  phrase, 
God-ward  and  man-ward.  No  divine  was  more  attentive  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  in  catechizing  the  youth,  in 
instructing  the  ignorant,  and  in  rej^-oving  the  erring.  And 
hence,  notwithst^^iing  impatience  of  his  prolixity  and  preju- 
dices, personal  or  professional,  and  notwithstanding,  moreover, 
a  certain  habitual  contempt  for  his  understanding,  especially  on 
affairs  of  genius  and  taste,  on  which  Blattergowl  was  apt  to  be 
diffuse  from  his  hope  of  one  day  fighting  his  way  to  a  chair  of 
rhetoric  or  belles  lettres, — notwithstanding,  I  say,  all  the  prej- 
udices excited  against  him  by  these  circumstances,  our  friend 
the  Antiquary  looked  with  fi^eat  regard  and  respect  on  the  said 
Blattergowl,  though  I  own  he  could  seldom,  even  by  hb  sense 
of  decency  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  womankind,  be  hounded 
0ut^  as  he  called  it,  to  hear  him  preach.  But  he  regularly  took 
shame  to  himself  for  his  absence  when  Blattergowl  came  to 
Monkbams  to  dinner,  to  which  he  was  always  invited  of  a 
Sunday,  a  mode  of  testifying  his  respect  which  the  proprietor 
probably  thought  fully  as  agreeable  to  the  clerg}nnan,  and  rather 
more  congenial  to  bis  own  haUts, 

To  return  from  a  digreasbn  which  can  only  serve  to  intro- 
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duce  the  honest  clergyman  more  particularly  to  our  readers,  Mr. 
Blattergowl  had  no  sooner  entered  the  hut,  and  received  the 
mute  and  melancholy  salutations  of  the  company  whom  it 
contained,  than  he  edged  himself  towards  the  unfortunate 
father,  and  seemed  to  endeavor  to  slide  in  a  few  words  of 
condolence  or  of  consolation.  But  the  old  man  was  incapable 
as  yet  of  receiving  either;  he  nodded,  however,  gruffly,  and 
shook  the  clergyman's  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good 
intentions,  but  was  either  unable  or  unwiUing  to  make  any 
verbal  reply. 

The  minister  next  passed  to  the  mother,  moving  along  the 
floor  as  slowly,  silently  and  gradually,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid 
that  the  ground  would,  like  unsafe  ice,  break  beneath  his  feet, 
or  that  the  first  echo  of  a  footstep  was  to  dissolve  some  magic 
spell,  and  plunge  the  hut,  with  all  its  inmates,  into  a  subter- 
ranean  abyss.  The  tenor  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  poor 
woman  could  only  be  judged  by  her  answers,  as,  half-stifled  by 
sobs  ill-repressed,  and  by  the  covering  which  she  still  kept  over 
her  countenance,  she  faintly  answered  at  each  pause  in  his 
speech — "  Yes,  sir,  yes  I— Ye're  ver}'  gude — ^ye're  very  gudel— 
Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt  I— It's  our  duty  to  submit  1— But,  oh 
dear  I  my  poor  Steenie  I  the  pride  o'  my  verv  heart,  that  was 
sae  handsome  and  comely,  and  a  help  to  his  family,  and  a 
comfort  to  us  a\  and  a  pleasure  to  a'  that  lookit  on  him ! — Oh, 
my  bairn  I  my  bairn  I  my  bairn  !  what  for  is  thou  lying  there  I 
—and  eh  I  what  for  am  I  left  to  greet  for  ve  !  " 

There  was  no  contending  with  this  Durst  of  sorrow  and 
natural  <»ffection.  Oldbuck  had  repeated  recourse  to  his  snuff- 
box to  conceal  the  tears  which,  despite  his  shrewd  and  caustic 
temper,  were  apt  to  start  on  such  occasions.  The  female 
assistants  whimpered,  the  men  held  their  bonnets  to  their  faces, 
and  spoke  apart  with  each  other.  The  clergyman,  meantime, 
addressed  his  ghostly  consolation  to  the  aged  grandmother. 
At  first  she  listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  what  he  said,  with 
the  apathy  of  her  usual  unconsciousness.  But  as,  in  pressing 
this  theme,  he  approached  so  near  to  her  ear  that  the  sense  of 
his  words  became  distinctly  intelligible  to  her,  though  unheard 
by  those  who  stood  more  distant,  her  countenance  at  once 
assumed  that  stem  and  expressive  cast  which  characterized  her 
Intervals  of  intelligence.  She  drew  up  her  head  and  body, 
shook  her  head  in  a  manner  that  showed  at  least  impatience,  if 
not  scorn  of  his  counsel,  and  waved  her  hand  slightly,  but  with 
a  gesture  so  expressive,  as  to  indicate  to  all  who  witnessed  it 
a  marked  and  disdainful  rejection  of  the  ghostly  consolation 
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proffered  to  her.  The  minister  stepped  back  as  if  repulsed, 
and,  by  lifting  gently  and  dropping  his  hand,  seemed  to  show 
at  once  wonder,  sorrow,  and  compassion  for  her  dreadful  state 
of  mind.  The  rest  of  the  company  sympathized,  and  a  stifled 
whisper  went  though  them,  indicating  how  much  her  desperate 
and  determined  manner  impressed  them  with  awe,  and  even 
horror. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  funeral  company  was  completed,  by 
the  arrival  of  one  or  two  persons  who  had  been  expected  from 
Fairport.  The  wine  and  spirits  again  circulated,  and  the  dumb 
show  of  greeting  was  anew  interchanged.  The  grandame  a 
second  time  took  a  glass  in  her  hand,  drank  its  contents,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  laugh, — "  Ha  I  ha  I  I  hae  tasted  wine 
twice  in  ae  day — Whan  did  I  that  before,  think  ye,  cummers  ? 

•—Never  since "  and   the  transient  glow  vanishing  from 

her  countenance,  she  set  the  glass  down,  and  sunk  upon  the 
settle  from  whence  she  had  risen  to  snatch  at  it. 

As  the  general  amazement  subsided,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  whose 
heart  bled  to  witness  what  he  considered  as  the  errings  of  the 
enfeebled  intellect  struggling  with  the  torpid  chill  of  age  and 
of  sorrow,  observed  to  the  clergyman  that  it  was  time  to  proceed 
with  the  ceremony.  The  father  was  incapable  of  giving  direc- 
tions, but  the  nearest  relation  of  the  family  made  a  sign  to  the 
carpenter,  who  in  such  cases  goes  through  the  duty  of  the 
undertaker,  to  proceed  in  his  office.  The  creak  of  the  screw- 
pails  presently  announced  that  the  lid  of  the  last  mansion  of 
mortality  was  in  the  act  of  being  secured  above  its  tenant 
The  last  act  which  separates  us  forever,  even  from  the  mortal 
relics  of  the  person  we  assemble  to  mourn,  has  usually  its  efifect 
upon  the  most  indifferent,  selfish  and  hard-hearted.  With  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  esteeming 
narrow-minded,  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  kirk  rejected,  even 
on  this  most  solemn  occasion,  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
Divinity,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give  countenance  to 
the  rituals  of  Rome  or  of  England.  With  much  better  and 
more  liberal  judgment,  it  is  the  present  practice  of  most  of  the 
Scottish  clergymen  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  prayer, 
and  exhortation,  suitable  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  living 
while  they  are  yet  in  the  very  presence  of  the  relics  of  him 
whom  they  have  but  lately  seen  such  as  they  themselves,  and 
who  now  is  such  as  they  must  in  their  time  become.  But  this 
decent  and  praiseworthy  practice  was  not  adopted  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  treating,  or  at  least,  Mr.  Blattergowl  did  not 
set  upon  it,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded  without  any  devotional 
exercise. 
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The  coffin,  ooTcrod  with  a  pftll,  and  supported  npon  ban^ 
spikes  by  the  nearest  relatives,  now  only  waited  the  father  to 
support  the  head,  as  is  customary.  Two  or  three  of  these 
pnvileged  persons  spoke  to  him,  but  he  only  answered  by 
shaking  his  hand  and  his  head  in  token  of  refusal.  With 
better  intention  than  judgment,  the  friends,  who  considered 
this  as  an  act  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  living,  and  of  decency 
towards  the  deceased,  woukl  have  proceeded  to  enforce  their 
request,  had  not  Oldbuck  interfered  between  the  distressed 
father  and  his  well-meaning  tormentors,  and  informed  them, 
that  he  himself,  as  landlord  and  master  to  the  deceased,  **  would 
carrv  hb  head  to  the  grave."  In  spite  of  the  sorrowful  occasion, 
the  hearts  of  the  relatives  swelled  within  them  at  so  marked  a 
distinction  on  the  part  of  the  laird  ;  and  old  Alison  Breck,  who 
was  present  among  other  fish-women,  swore  almost  aloud,  '*  His 
honor  Monkbams  should  never  want  sax  warp  of  o3rsters  in 
the  season"  (of  which  fish  be  was  understood  to  be  fond),  ^  if 
she  should  gang  to  sea  and  dredge  for  them  bersell,  in  the 
foulest  wind  that  ever  blew."  And  such  is  the  temper  of  the 
Scottish  common  people,  that^  by  this  instance  of  compliance 
with  their  customs,  and  respect  for  their  persons,  Mr.  Oldbuck 
gained  more  popularity  than  by  all  the  sums  which  he  had 
yearly  dbtributed  in  the  parish  for  purposes  of  private  or 
general  charity. 

The  sad  procession  now  moved  slowly  forward,  preceded  by 
the  beadks,  or  saulies,  with  their  batons^ — ^miserable-looking 
old  men^  tottering  as  if  on  the  edge  of  that  grave  to  which  they 
were  majshalling  another,  and  clad,  according  to  Scottish  guise, 
with  threadbare  black  coats,  and  hunting-caps  decorated  with 
rusty  crape.  Monkbams  would  probablv  have  remonstrated 
against  this  superfluous  expense,  had  he  been  consulted ;  but, 
in  doing  so,  he  would  have  given  more  offence  than  he  gained 
popularity  by  condescending  to  perform  the  office  of  chi^ 
mourner.  Of  this  he  was  quite  aware,  and  wisely  withheld 
rebuke,  where  rebuke  and  advice  would  have  been  equally 
unavailing.  In  truth,  the  Scottish  peasantry  are  still  infected 
with  that  rage  for  funeral  ceremonial,  which  once  distinguished 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  so  much,  that  a  sumptuary  law 
was  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  it ;  and  I  have  known  many  in  the  lowest  stations, 
who  have  denied  themselves  not  merely  the  comforts,  but 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  save  such  a  sum  of 
monev  as  might  enable  their  surviving  friends  to  bury  them 
like  rJiristians,  as  they  termed  it ;  nor  could  their  faithful 
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executors  beprerailed  upon,  though  equally  necessitous,  to  turn 
to  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  living  the  money  vainly 
"wasted  upon  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

The  procession  to  the  churchyard,  at  about  half-a-mile's 
distance,  was  made  with  the  mournful  solemnity  usual  on  these 
occasions, — the  bodv  was  consigned  to  its  parent  earth, — and 
when  the  labor  of  the  gravediggers  had  filled  up  the  trench, 
and  covered  it  with  fresh  sod,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  taking  his  hat  off, 
saluted  the  assistants,  who  had  stood  by  in  melancholy  silence, 
and  with  that  adieu  d^persed  the  mourners. 

The  clergyman  offered  our  Antiquary  his  company  to  walk 
homeward ;  but  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  been  so  much  struck  with 
the  deportment  of  the  fisherman  and  his  mother,  that,  moved 
by  compassion,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree,  by  that 
curiosity  which  induces  as  to  seek  out  even  what  gives  us  pain 
to  witness,  he  preferred  a  solitary  walk  by  the  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  again  visiting  the  cottage  as  he  passed. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND, 

Wbftt  is  thk  Mcret  tio,  tlut  witoM  tale» 
That  art  cannot  extract,  nor  penance  deaoae? 
— ^— —  Her  muacles  nold  their  place ; 
Nor  disoonpoted,  nor  formed  to  steacmiets. 
Mo  sadden  fliuluog,  and  no  faltering  lip.— 

MvSTBUOtTS  MOTRBI* 

The  cofRn  had  been  borne  from  the  place  where  it  rested. 
The  mourners,  in  regular  gradation,  according  to  their  rank  or 
their  relationslsip  to  the  deceased,  had  filed  from  the  cottage, 
while  the  younger  male  children  were  led  along  to  totter  after 
the  bier  ol  their  brother,  and  to  view  with  wonder  a  ceremonial 
which  they  could  hardly  comprehend.  The  female  gossips  next 
rose  to  depart,  and  with  consideration  for  the  situation  of  the 
parents,  carried  along  with  them  the  girls  of  the  family,  to  give 
the  unhappy  pair  time  and  opportunity  to  open  their  hearts  to 
each  other  and  soften  their  grief  by  communicating  it.  But 
their  kind  intention  was  without  effect.  The  last  of  them  had 
darkened  the  entrance  of  the  cottage,  as  she  went  out,  and 
drawn  the  door  softly  behind  her,  when  the  father,  first  ascer- 
taining by  a  hasty  glance  that  no  stranger  remained,  started 
li|>,cb^ped his  hands  yriidiy  above  his  hesuL  uttereda  cry^f  the 
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despair  which  he  had  hitherto  repressed,  and,  in  all  the  impotent 
impatience  of  grief,  half  rushed  half  staggered  forward  .to  the 
bed  on  which  the  coffin  had  been  deposited,  threw  himself  dowa 
upon  it,  and  smothering,  as  it  were,  his  head  among  the  bed- 
clothes, gave  vent  to  the  full  passion  of  his  sorrow.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  wretched  mother,  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of 
her  husband's  affiiction — affliction  still  more  fearful  as  agitat- 
ing a  man  of  hardened  manners  and  a  robust  frame — suppressed 
her  own  sobs  and  tears,  and  pulling  him  by  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  implored  him  to  rise  and  remember,  that  though  one  was 
removed,  he  had  still  a  wife  and  children  to  comfort  and 
support  The  appeal  came  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  anguish, 
and  was  totally  unattended  to ;  he  continued  to  remain  pros- 
trate, indicating,  by  sobs  so  hitter  and  violent,  that  they  shook 
the  bed  and  partition  against  which  it  rested,  by  clenched 
bands  which  grasped  the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  vehement  and 
convulsive  motion  of  his  legs,  how  deep  and  how  terrible  was 
the  agony  of  a  father's  sorrow. 

"  O,  what  a  day  is  this  I  what  a  day  is  this  I  "  said  the  poor 
mother,  her  womanish  affliction  already  exhausted  by  sobs  and 
tears,  and  now  almost  lost  in  terror  for  the  state  in  which  she 
beheld  her  husband — "  O,  what  an  hour  is  this  !  and  naebody 
to  help  a  poor  lone  woman — O,  gudemither,  could  ye  but  speak 
a  word  to  him  ! — wad  ye  but  bid  him  be  comforted  !  " 

To  her  astonishment,  and  even  to  the  increase  of  her  fear, 
ber  husband's  mother  heard  and  answered  the  appeal.  She 
rose  and  walked  across  the  floor  without  support,  and  without 
much  apparent  feebleness,  and  standing  by  the  bed  on  which 
her  son  had  extended  himself,  she  said,  '*  Rise  up,  my  son,  and 
sorrow  not  for  him  that  is  beyond  sin  and  sorrow  and  tempta- 
tion. Sorrow  is  for  those  that  remain  in  this  vale  of  sorrow 
and  darkness — I,  wha  dinna  sorrow,  and  wha  canna  sorrow  for 
any  ane,  hae  maist  need  that  ye  should  a'  sorrow  for  me." 

The  voice  of  his  mother,  not  heard  for  years  as  taking  part 
in  the  active  duties  of  life,  or  offering  advice  or  consolation, 
produced  its  effect  upon  her  son.  He  assumed  a  sitting  posture 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  his  appearance,  attitude,  and  gestures, 
changed  from  those  of  angry  despair  to  deep  grief  and  dejection. 
The  grandmother  retired  to  her  nook,  the  mother  mechanically 
took  in  her  hand  her  tattered  Bible,  and  seemed  to  read,  though 
ber  eyes  were  drowned  with  tears. 

They  were  thus  occupied,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

^'  H^hy  sirs  I  "  said  the  poor  modieri  ^'  wha  is  that  can  be 
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coming  in  that  gate  erenow  ?— They  canna  hae  heard  o'  our  mi»* 
fortune,  I'm  sure." 

The  knock  being  repeated,  she  rose  and  opened  the  door, 
saying  querulously,  '^  Whatna  gait's  that  to  disturb  a  sorrowfu' 
house  ? " 

A  tall  man  in  black  stood  before  her,  whom  she  instantly 
recognized  to  be  Lord  Glenallan.  "  Is  there  not,"  he  said,  "  an 
old  woman  lodging  in  this  or  one  of  the  neighboring  cottages, 
called  Elspethy  who  was  long  resident  at  Craigbumfoot  of  Glen- 
allan ? " 

"  It's  my  gudemither,  my  lord,"  said  Margaret ;  "  but  she 
canna  see  onybody  e'enow— Ohon  I  we're  dreeing  a  sair  weird 
—we  hae  had  a  heavy  dispensation  t " 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  "  that  I  should  on  light 
occasion  disturb  your  sorrow  ; — but  my  days  are  numbered— i 
your  mother-in-law  is  in  the  extremity  of  age,  and  if  I  see  her 
not  ta<iay,  we  may  never  meet  on  thb  side  of  time." 

**  And  what,"  answered  the  desolate  mother,  **  wad  ye  see  at 
an  auld  woman,  broken  down  wi'  age  and  sorrow  and  heart* 
break  ?  Gentle  or  semple  shall  not  darken  my  door  the  day  my 
bairn's  been  carried  out  a  corpse." 

While  she  spoke  thus,  indulging  the  natural  irritability  of 
disposition  and  profession,  which  began  to  mingle  itself  with 
her  grief  when  its  first  uncontrolled  bursts  were  gone  by,  she 
held  the  door  about  one-third  part  open,  and  placed  herself  in 
the  gap,  as  if  to  render  the  visitor's  entrance  impossible.  But 
the  voice  of  her  husband  was  heard  from  within — "  Wha's  that, 
Maggie  ?  what  for  are  ye  steeking  them  out  1 — let  them  come 
in  ;  it  doesna  signify  an  auld  rope's  end  wha  comes  in  or  wha 
gaes  out  o'  this  house  frae  this  time  forward." 

The  woman  stood  aside  at  her  husband's  command,  and 
permitted  Lord  Glenallan  to  enter  the  but.  The  dejection 
exhibited  in  his  broken  frame  and  emaciated  countenance, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  effects  of  grief,  as  they  were 
displayed  in  the  rude  and  weatherbeaten  visage  of  the  fisherman, 
and  the  masculine  features  of  his  wife.  He  approached  the  old 
woman  as  she  was  seated  on  her  usual  settle,  and  asked  her,  in 
a  tone  as  audible  as  his  voice  could  make  it,  "  Are  you  Elspeth 
of  the  Craigbumfoot  of  Glenallan  ?  " 

"  Wha  is  it  that  asks  about  the  unhallowed  residence  of  that 
evil  woman  ? "  was  the  answer  returned  to  his  query. 

"The  unhappv  Earl  of  Glenallan." 

"  Earl !— Earl  of  Glenallan  1 " 

^  He  who  was  called  William  Lord  Geraldin,"  said  the 
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Earl ;  ^  and  whom  his  mother's  desth  has  made  Bail  of 

Glenallan." 

"  Open  the  bole,"  said  the  old  woman  finnly  and  hastily  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  "  open  the  bole  wi'  speed,  that  I  may  see 
if  this  be  the  right  Lord  Geraldin — the  son  of  my  mistress — 
him  that  I  received  in  my  arms  within  the  hour  after  he  was 
bom — him  that  has  reason  to  curse  me  that  I  didna  smother 
him  before  the  hour  was  past  I " 

The  window,  which  had  been  shut  in  order  that  a  gloomy 
twilight  might  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  funeral  meeting, 
was  opened  as  she  commanded,  and  threw  a  sudden  and  strong 
light  through  the  smoky  and  misty  atmosphere  of  the  stifling 
cabin.  Falling  in  a  stream  upon  the  chimney,  the  rays  ilhf 
minated,  in  the  way  that  Rembrandt  would  have  chosen,  the 
features  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  those  of  the  old  sibyl, 
who  now,  standing  upon  her  feet,  and  holding  him  by  one  hand, 
peered  anxiously  in  his  features  with  her  light-blue  eyes,  and 
Aolding  her  long  and  withered  fore-finger  within  a  small  distance 
of  his  face,  moved  it  slowly  as  if  to  trace  the  outlines  and  recon- 
cile what  she  recollected  with  that  she  now  beheld.  As  she 
finished  her  scrutiny,  she  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  It*s  a  sair— 
sair  change ;  and  wha's  fault  is  it  ? — but  that's  written  down 
where  it  will  be  remembered — it's  written  on  tablets  of  brass 
with  a  pen  of  steel,  where  all  is  recorded  that  is  done  in  the 
flesh. — And  what,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  ^  what  is  Lord  Ger* 
aldin  seeking  from  a  poor  auld  creature  like  me,  that's  dead 
already,  and  only  belangs  sae  far  to  the  living  that  she  isna  yet 
laid  in  the  moulds  ?  " 

'*  Nay,"  answered  Lord  Glenatlan,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
why  was  it  that  you  requested  so  urgently  to  see  me  ? — and 
why  did  vou  back  your  request  by  sending  a  token  which  you 
knew  well  I  dared  not  refuse  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  took  from  his  purse  the  ring  which 
Edie  Ochiltree  had  delivered  to  him  at  Glenallan  Houie.  The 
sight  of  this  token  produced  a  strange  and  instantaneous  effect 
upon  the  old  woman.  The  palsy  of  fear  was  immediately  added 
to  that  of  age,  and  she  began  instantly  to  search  her  pockets 
with  the  tremulous  and  hasty  agitation  of  one  who  becomes 
first  apprehensive  of  having  lost  something  of  great  impor- 
tance , — then,  as  if  convinced  of  the  reality  of  her  fears,  she 
turned  to  the  Earl,  and  demanded,  '*  \i\d  how  came  ye  by  it 
then? — how  came  ye  by  it?  I  thought  I  had  kept  it  sae 
securely — what  will  the  Countess  say  ?  '* 

''  You  know,"  said  the  Eavi  '^  at  least  you  must  have  hearc^ 
that  my  mother  is  dead." 
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^HDead  t  are  ye  no  imposing  upon  me  ?  lias  she  left  a'  at 
last,  lands  and  lordship  and  lineages  ?  " 

*'  All,  all/'  said  the  Earl,  *'  as  mortals  must  leave  all  human 
vanities." 

"  I  mind  now,"  answered  Elspeth — "  I  heard  of  it  before ; 
but  there  has  been  sic  distress  in  our  house  since,  and  ray 
memory  is  sae  muckle  impaired — But  ye  are  sure  your  mother, 
the  Lady  Countess,  is  gane  hame  ? " 

The  Earl  again  assured  her  that  her  former  mistress  was  no 
more. 

"  Then,"  said  Elspeth,  **  it  shall  burden  my  mind  nae  langer ! 
—When  she  lived,  wha  dared  to  speak  what  it  would  hae  dis- 
pleased her  to  hae  had  noised  abroad  ?  But  she's  gane — and 
I  will  confess  all." 

"  Then  turning  to  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  she  com- 
manded them  imperatively  to  quit  the  house,  and  leave  Lord 
Geraldin  (for  so  she  still  called  him)  alone  with  her.  Bat 
Maggie  Mucklebackit,  her  first  burst  of  grief  being  over,  was 
by  no  means  disposed  in  her  own  house  to  pay  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  her  mother-in-law,  an  authority  which 
is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  persons  in  her  rank  of  life,  and  whicft 
she  was  the  more  astonished  at  hearing  revived,  when  it  seemed 
to  have  been  so  long  relinquished  and  forgotten. 

'*  It  was  an  unco  thing,"  she  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone  of 
voice, — for  the  rank  of  Lord  Glenallan  was  somewhat  imposing 
— "it  was  an  unco  thing  to  bid  a  mother  leave  her  ain  house 
wi'  the  tear  in  her  ee,  the  moment  her  eldest  son  had  been 
carried  a  corpse  out  at  the  door  o't." 

The  fisherman,  in  a  stubborn  and  sullen  tone,  added  to  die 
same  purpose.  **  This  is  nae  dav  for  your  auld-warld  stories, 
mother.  My  lord,  if  he  be  a  lord,  may  ca*  some  other  day— or 
he  may  speak  out  what  he  has  gotten  to  say  if  he  likes  it; 
there's  nane  here  will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  Hsten  to  him 
or  you  either.  But  neither  for  laird  or  loon,  gentle  or  semple, 
will  I  leave  my  ain  house  to  pleasure  onybody  on  the  very  day 
my  poor ^" 

Here  his  voice  choked,  andTie  could  proceed  no  farther  ; 
but  as  he  had  risen  when  Lord  Glenallan  came  in,  and  had 
since  remained  standing,  he  now  threw  himself  doggedly  upon 
a  seat,  and  remained  in  the  sullen  posture  of  one  who  was  de- 
termined to  keep  his  word. 

But  the  old  woman,  whom  this  crisis  seemed  to  repossess  ia 
all  those  powers  of  mental  superiority  with  which  she  had  once 
been  eminently  gif ted,  arose,  and  advajncing  towards  him^  said| 
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with  a  solemn  voice,  "  My  son,  as  ye  wad  shun  hearing  of  youf 
mother's  shame — as  ye  wad  not  willingly  be  a  witness  of  hei 
guilt — as  ye  wad  deserve  her  blessing  and  avoid  her  curse,  I 
charge  ye,  by  the  body  that  bore  and  that  nursed  ye,  to  leave 
me  at  freedom  to  speak  with  Lord  Geraldin,  what  nae  mortal 
ears  but  his  ain  maun  listen  to.  Obey  my  words,  that  when  ye 
lay  the  moulds  on  my  head — and,  oh  that  the  day  were  come ! 
— ye  may  remember  this  hour  without  the  reproach  of  having 
disobeyed  the  last  earthly  command  that  ever  your  mother 
wared  on  you. 

The  terms  of  this  solemn  charge  revived  in  the  fisherman's 
heart  the  habit  of  instinctive  obedience  in  which  his  mother 
had  trained  him  up,  and  to  which  he  had  submitted  implicitly 
while  her  powers  of  exacting  it  remained  entire.  The  recollec- 
tion mingled  also  with  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  moment ; 
for,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  bed  on  which  the  dead  body  had 
been  laid,  he  muttered  to  himself,  ^*^He  never  disobeyed  me^  in 
reason  or  out  o'  reason,  and  what  for  should  I  vex  herV* 
Then,  taking  his  reluctant  spouse  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  gently 
out  of  the  cottage,  and  latched  the  door  behind  them  as  he 
left  it. 

As  the  unhappy  parents  withdrew.  Lord  Glenallan,  to  pre- 
vent the  old  woman  from  relapsing  into  her  lethargy,  again 
pressed  her  on  the  subject  of  the  communication  which  she 
proposed  to  make  to  him. 

"  Ye  will  have  it  sune  eneugh,"  she  replied ; — "  my  mind's 
clear  eneugh  now,  and  there  is  not — I  think  there  is  not — a 
chance  of  my  forgetting  what  I  have  to  say.  My  dwelling  at 
Craigbumfoot  is  before  my  een,  as  it  were  present  in  reality  :— 
the  green  bank,  with  its  selvedge,  just  where  the  bum  met  wi* 
the  sea — the  twa  little  barks,  wi'  their  sails  furled,  lying  in  the 
natural  cove  which  it  formed — the  high  cliff  that  joined  it  with 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and  hung  right 
ower  the  stream — Ah  I  yes — I  may  forget  that  I  had  a  husband 
and  have  lost  him — that  I  hae  but  ane  alive  of  our  four  fair 
sons — that  misfortune  upon  misfortune  has  devoured  our  ill- 
gotten  wealth — ^that  they  carried  the  corpse  of  my  son's  eldest- 
bom  frae  the  house  this  morning — But  I  never  can  forget  the 
days  I  spent  at  bonny  Craigbumfoot !  " 

"You  were  a  favorite  of  my  mother,"  said  Lord  Glenallan, 
desirous  to  bring  her  back  to  the  point,  from  which  she  was 
wandering. 

"  I  was,  I  was, — ^ye  needna  mind  me  o'  diat  She  brought 
|ne  up  abune  my  station,  and  wi'  knowledge  mair  than  my  fd* 
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lows — ^but,  like  the  tempter  of  Jtuld,  wi*  the  knowledge  of  gude 
she  taught  me  the  knowledge  of  evil." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Elspeth,"  said  the  astonished  Earl,  "  pro- 
ceed, if  you  can,  to  explain  the  dreadful  h'.nts  you  have  thrown 
out  i  I  well  know  you  are  confidant  to  one  dreadful  secret, 
which  should  split  this  roof  even  to  hear  it  named — but  speak 
on  farther." 

"  I  will,"  she  said—"  I  will !— just  bear  wi'  me  for  a  little;" 
—and  again  she  seemed  lost  in  recollection,  but  it  was  no  lon- 
ger tinged  with  imbecility  or  apathy.  She  was  now  entering 
upon  the  topic  which  had  long  loaded  her  mind,  and  which 
doubtless  often  occupied  her  whole  soul  at  times  when  she 
seemed  dead  to  all  around  her.  And  I  may  add,  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  such  was  the  intense  operation  of  mental  energy 
upon  her  physical  powers  and  nervous  system,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  infirmly  of  deafness,  each  word  that  Lord  Glen- 
allan  spoke  during  this  remarkable  conference,  although  in  the 
lowest  tone  of  horror  or  agony,  fell  as  full  and  distinct  upon 
Elspeth's  ear  as  it  could  have  done  at  any  period  of  her  life. 
She  spoke  also  herself  clearly,  distinctly,  and  slowly,  as  if 
anxious  that  the  intelligence  she  communicated  should  be  fully 
understood ;  concisely  at  the  same  time,  and  with  none  of  the 
verbiage  or  circumlocutory  additions  natural  to  those  of  her  sex 
and  condition.  In  short,  her  language  bespoke  a  better  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  an  uncommonly  firm  and  resolved  mind,  and 
a  character  of  that  sort  from  which  great  virtues  or  great  crimes 
may  be  naturally  expected.  The  tenor  of  her  communication 
b  disclosed  ia  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-THIRD. 

Reroorae--she  ne'er  forsakes  ns— 
A  bloodhound  stannch — she  tracks  oor  rapid  step 
Through  the  wild  labyrinth  of  youthful  frenzy. 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  lu  ; 
Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath  chilled  otu*  joints^ 
And  maimed  our  hope  of  combat  or  of  flight, 
We  hear  her  deep-mouthed  bay,  announcing  all 
Of  wrath,  and  wo,  and  punishment  that  bides  us. 

Old  Plat. 

^  I  NEED  not  tell  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  addressing  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  "  that  I  was  the  favorite  and  confidential 
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Attendant  of  Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  wh6m  God  a^ 
soiizie  I  " — (here  she  crossed  herself) — "  and  I  think  farthet^ 
ye  may  not  have  forgotten  that  I  shared  her  regard  for  mony 

f rears.  I  returned  it  by  the  maist  sincere  attachment^  but  I 
ell  into  disgrace  frae  a  trifling  act  of  disobedience,  reported 
to  your  mother  by  ane  that  thought,  and  she  wasna  wrang,  that 
I  was  a  spy  upon  her  actions  and  yours." 

"  I  charge  thee,  woman,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  passion,  **  name  not  her  name  in  my  hearing  1 " 

'*  I  MUST,'*  returned  the  penitent  firmly  and  calmly,  "or  how 
can  you  understand  me?" 

The  Earl  leaned  upon  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  of  the  hut, 
drew  his  hat  over  his  face,  clenched  his  hands  tc^ether,  set 
his  teeth  like  one  who  summons  up  courage  to  undergo  a  pain- 
ful operation,  and  made  a  signal  to  her  to  proceed. 

"  I  say,  then,"  she  resumed,  "  that  my  di^^ce  with  my 
mbtress  was  chiefly  owing  to  Miss  Eveline  .Ne^le,  then  bred 
up  in  Glenallan  House  as  the  daughter  of  a  cousin-german 
and  intimate  friend  of  your  father  that  was  gane.  There  was 
muckle  mystery  in  her  history, — but  wha  dared  to  inquire  far- 
ther than  the  Countess  liked  to  tell  ? — All  in  Glenallan  House 
k>ved  Miss  Neville — all  but  twa,  your  mother  and  roysell — ^we 
baith  hated  her." 

*'  God !  for  what  reason,  since  a  creature  so  mild,  so  gentle, 
80  formed  to  inspire  affection,  never  walked  on  this  wretched 
world?" 

"  It  ms^  hae  been  sae,"  rejoined  Elspeth,  **  bnt^ronr  mother 
bated  a'  that  cam  of  your  father's  family — a'  but  himselL  Her 
reasons  related  to  strife  which  fell  between  them  soon  after 
her  marriage;  the  particulars  are  naething  to  this  purpose. 
But  oh !  doubly  did  she  hate  Eveline  Neville  when  she  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  growing  kindness  atween  you  and  that 
unfortunate  young  leddy!  Ye  may  mind  that  the  Countess's 
dislike  didna  gang  farther  at  first  than  just  showing  o'  the 
cauld  shouther — ^at  least  it  wasna  seen  farther;  but  at  the 
lang  run  it  brak  out  into  such  downright  violence  that  Miss 
Neville  was  even  fain  to  seek  refuge  at  Knockwinnock  Castle 
with  Sir  Arthur's  leddy,  wha  (God  sain  her  1)  was  then  wi' 
the  living." 

"  You  rend  my  heart  by  recalling  these  particulars — ^But  go 
on, — and  may  my  present  agony  be  accepted  as  additional  pen- 
ance for  the  mvoluntary  crime!  " 

"  She  had  been  absent  some  months,"  continued  Elspeth, 
**»faen  I  was  ae  night  watching  in  my  hut  the  return  of  my  hi»- 
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fctnd  from  fishing,  and  shedding  in  private  those  bitter  tears 
that  my  proud  spirit  wrung  frae  me  whenever  I  thought  on  my 
disgrace.  The  sneck  was  drawn,  and  the  Countess  your  mother 
entered  my  dwelling.  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  spectre,  for  even 
in  the  height  of  my  favor,  this  was  an  honor  she  had  never 
done  me,  and  she  looked  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  if  she  had  risen 
from  the  grave.  She  sat  down,  and  wrung  the  draps  from  her 
hair  and  cloak, — for  the  night  was  drizzling,  and  her  walk  had 
been  through  the  plantations,  that  were  a'  loaded  with  dew.  I 
only  mention  these  things  thkt  you  may  understand  how  weel 
that  night  lives  in  my  memory, — and  weel  it  may«  I  was  sur« 
prised  to  see  her,  but  I  durstna  speak  first,  mair  than  if  I  had 
seen  a  phantom — Na,  I  durst  not,  my  lord,  I  that  hae  seen 
mony  s^^hts  of  terror,  and  n^er  slK)ok  at  them.  Sae,  after  a 
silence,  she  said, '  Elspeth  Cheyne  (for  she  always  gave  me  my 
maiden  name),  are  not  ye  the  daughter  of  that  Ranald  Cheyne 
who  died  to  save  bis  master.  Lord  Glenallan,  on  the  field  of 
Sheriffmuir  ? '  And  I  answered  her  as  proudly  as  hersell  nearly 
— '  As  sure  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Glenallan 
whom  my  father  saved  that  day  by  his  own  death/  " 

Here  she  made  a  deep  pause. 

"  And  what  followed  ? — what  followed  ? — ^For  Heaven's  sake^ 

good  woman But  why  should  I  use  that  word?— Yet,  good 

or  bad,  I  command  you  to  tell  me." 

*'  And  little  I  should  value  earthly  command,"  answered 
Elspeth,  *^  were  there  not  a  voice  that  has  spoken  to  me  sleep* 
ing  and  waking,  that  drives  me  forward  to  tell  this  sad  tale, 
Aweel,  my  Lord— the  Countess  said  to  me,  *  My  son  loves  Eve» 
line  Neville — they  are  agreed-^tbey  are  plighted  :  should  they 
have  a  son,  my  right  over  Glenallan  merges — I  sink  from  that 
moment  from  a  Countess  into  a  miserable  stipendiary  dowa^r. 
I  who  brought  lands  and  vassals,  and  high  blood  and  ancient 
fame,  to  my  husband,  I  must  cease  to  be  mistress  when  my  son 
has  an  heir-male.  But  I  care  not  for  that— had  he  married  any 
but  one  of  the  hated  Nevilles,  I  had  been  patient.  But  for 
them — that  they  and  their  descendants  should  enjoy  the  right 
and  honors  of  my  ancestors,  goes  through  my  heart  like  a  two* 
edged  dirk.  And  this  girl — I  detest  her  1  * — ^And  I  answered, 
for  my  heart  kindled  at  her  words,  that  her  hate  was  equalled 
by  mine." 

"  Wretch  I  "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  in  spite  of  his  determina* 
tion  to  preserve  silence — "  wretched  woman !  what  cause  of 
hate  could  have  arisen  from  a  being  so  innocent  and  gentle  ?  ^ 
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**  I  hated  what  tny  mistress  hated,  as  was  the  use  with  th^ 
Hege  vassals  of  the  house  of  Glenallan  ;  for  though,  my  lord,  I 
married  under  my  degree,  yet  an  ancestor  of  yours  never  went 
to  the  field  of  battle,  but  an  ancestor  of  the  frail,  demented, 
cold,  useless  wretch  wha  now  speaks  with  you,  carried  his  shield 
before  him.  But  that  was  not  a',"  continued  the  beldam,  her 
earthly  and  evil  passions  rekindling  as  she  became  heated  in 
her  narration — "  that  was  not  a* ;  I  hated  Miss  Eveline  Neville 
for  her  ain  sake.  I  brought  her  frae  England,  and,  during  our 
whole  journey,  she  gecked  and  scorned  at  my  northern  speech 
and  habit,  as  her  southland  leddies  and  kimmers  had  done  at 
the  boarding-school,  as  they  ca'd  it  " — (and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  she  spoke  of  an  affront  offered  by  a  heedless  school-giii 
without  intention,  with  a  degree  of  inveteracy  which,  at  such  a 
distance  of  time,  a  mortal  offence  would  neither  have  author- 
ised or  excited  in  any  well-constituted  mind)  — "  Yes,  tlie 
scorned  and  jested  at  me — but  let  them  that  scorn  the  tartan 
fear  the  dirk  I " 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on-—"  But  I  deny  not  that  I 
hated  her  mair  than  she  deserved*  My  mistress,  the  Countess^ 
persevered  and  said,  *  Elspeth  Cheyne,  this  unruly  boy  will 
iharrj'  with  the  false  English  blood.  Were  days  as  they  have 
been,  I  could  throw  her  into  the  Mass)miore  •  of  Glenallan,  and 
fetter  him  in  the  Keep  of  Strathbonnel.  But  these  times  are 
^ast,  and  the  authority  which  the  nobles  of  the  land  should 
exercise  is  delegated  to  quibbling  lawyers  and  their  baser  de- 
pendants. Hear  me,  Elspeth  Cheyne  !  if  you  are  your  father's 
daughter  as  I  am  mine,  I  will  find  means  that  they  shall  not 
toarry.  She  walks  often  to  that  cliff  that  overhangs  your 
dwelling  to  look  for  her  lover's  boat — (ye  may  remember  the 
pleasure  ye  then  took  on  the  sea,  my  Lord) — let  him  find  her 
forty  fathom  lower  than  he  expects  I ' — Yes  !  ye  may  stare  and 
frown  and  clench  your  hand  ;  but,  as  sure  as  I  am  to  face  the 
only  Being  I  ever  feared — and,  oh  that  I  had  feared  him  mair  1 
— tnese  were  your  mother's  words.  What  avails  it  to  me  to  lie 
to  you? — But  I  wadna  consent  to  stain  my  hand  with  blood.— 
Then  she  said,  *  By  the  religion  of  our  holy  Church  they  are 
ower  si^^  thegither.  But  I  expect  nothing  but  that  both  will 
become  heretics  as  well  as  disobedient  reprobates  ; ' — that  was 
her  addition  to  that  argument.  And  then,  as  the  fiend  is  ever 
ower  busy  wi'  brains  like  mine,  that  are  subtle  beyond  their  use 
find   station,   I  was  unhappily  permitted  to  add — *But  they 

*  M^9s$m-tm^m,  an  andent  name  for  a  dangeoo,  derivodfran  tbeifooriah language, per 
hapa  aa  H  .*'uk  aa  the  tune  of  the  Cnitadcai 
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might  be  brought  to  think  themselves  sae  sibb  as  no  Christian 
law  will  permit  their  wedlock.' " 

Here  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  echoed  her  words,  with  a  shriek 
so  piercing  as  almost  to  rend  the  roof  of  the  cottage — "  Ah  I 
then  Eveline  Neville  was  not  the — the *' 

"The  daughter,  ye  would  say,  of  your  father  ?  "  continued 
Elspeth.  "No— be  it  a  torment  or  be  it  a  comfort  to  you— 
ken  the  truth,  she  was  nae  mair  a  daughter  of  your  father's 
house  than  I  am." 

"  Woman,  deceive  me  not  I — make  me  not  curse  the  memory 
of  the  parent  I  have  so  lately  laid  in  the  grave,  for  sharing  in  a 
plot  the  most  cruel,  the  most  infernal " 

"  Bethink  ye,  my  Lord  Geraldin,  ere  ye  curse  the  memory 
of  a  parent  that's  gane,  is  there  none  of  the  blood  of  Glenallao 
living,  whose  faults  have  led  to  this  dreadfu'  catastrophe  ? " 

**  Mean  you  my  brother  ? — ^he,  too,  is  gone,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  No,"  replied  the  sibyl,  "  I  mean  yoursell,  Lord  Geraldin, 
Had  you  not  transgressed  the  obedience  of  a  son  by  wedding 
Eveline  Neville  in  secret  while  a  guest  at  Knockwinnock,  our 
plot  might  have  separated  you  for  a  time,  but  would  have  left 
at  least  your  sorrows  without  remorse  to  canker  them.  But 
your  ain  conduct  had  put  poison  in  the  weapon  that  we  threw, 
and  it  pierced  you  with  the  mair  force  because  ye  cam  rushing 
to  meet  it.  Had  your  marriage  been  a  proclaimed  and  acknowl- 
edged action,  our  stratagem  to  throw  an  obstacle  into  your  way 
that  couldna  be  got  ower,  neither  wad  nor  could  hae  been 
practised  against  ye." 

"  Great  Heaven  1 "  said  the  unfortunate  nobleman — "  it  i^ 
as  if  a  him  fell  from  my  obscured  eyes  1  Yes,  I  now  well  under- 
stand the  doubtful  hints  of  consolation  thrown  out  by  my 
wretched  mother,  tending  indirectly  to  impeach  the  evidence  of 
the  horrors  of  which  her  arts  had  led  me  to  believe  myself 
guilty." 

*'  She  could  not  speak  mair  plainly,"  answered  Elspeth, 
"  without  confessing  her  ain  fraud, — ana  she  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  be  torn  by  wild  horses,  rather  than  unfold  what  she 
had  done ;  and  if  she  had  still  lived,  so  would  I  for  her  sake. 
They  were  stout  hearts  the  race  of  Glenallan,  male  and  female, 
and  sae  were  a'  that  in  auld  times  cried  their  gathering-word  ot 
Clochnaben — they  stood  shouther  to  shouther — nae  man  partQ^ 
f rae  his  chief  for  love  of  gold  or  of  gain,  or  of  right  or  of  wrang. 
The  times  are  changed,  1  hear,  now." 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  confused  and  distracted  reflections,  to  notice  the  rude  cj| 
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pressions  of  savtge  fideKtj,  in  which,  even  in  the  ktest  ebb 

of  life,  the  unhappy  author  of  his  misfortunes  seemed  to  find  a 
8tem  and  stubborn  source  of  consolation. 

"  Great  Heaven  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  then  free  from  a 
guilt  the  most  horrible  with  which  man  can  be  stained,  and  the 
sense  of  which,  however  involuntary,  has  wrecked  my  peace, 
destroyed  my  health,  and  bowed  me  down  to  ?n  untimely  grave. 
Accept,"  he  fervently  uttered,  lifting  his  eyes  upwards,  "  accept 
my  humble  thanks!  If  I  live  miserable,  at  least  I  ^allnotdie 
stained  with  that  unnatural  guilt  I — ^And  thou — proceed,  if  thou 
hast  more  to  tell — proceed,  while  thou  hast  voice  to  speak  it, 
and  I  have  powers  to  listen." 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  beldam,  "  the  hour  when  jrou  shall 
hear,  and  I  shall  speak,  b  indeed  passing  rapidiv  away.  Death 
has  crossed  your  brow  with  his  finger,  and  I  find  his  grasp  turn- 
ing every  day  cauMer  at  my  heart.  Interrupt  me  nae  mair  with 
exclamations  and  groans  and  accusations,  but  hear  my  tale  to 
an  end  I  And  then — if  ye  be  indeed  sic  a  Lord  of  Glenallan 
as  I  hae  heard  of  in  my  day — make  your  merrymen  gather  the 
thorn,  and  the  brier,  and  the  green  hollin,  till  they  heap  them 
as  high  as  the  house-riggin',  and  bum  !  bum  1  burn  !  the  auld 
witch  Elspeth,  and  a'  that  can  put  ye  in  mind  that  sic  a  crea- 
ture ever  crawled  upon  the  land  I " 

''Go  on," said  the  Earl,  ''go  on — I  will  not  again  interrupt 
you." 

He  spoke  in  a  half*suffocated  yet  determined  voice,  resolved 
that  no  irritability  on  his  part  should  deprive  him  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  proofs  of  the  wonderful  tale  he  then  heard. 
But  Elspeth  had  t>ecome  exhausted  by  a  continuous  narra* 
tion  of  such  unusual  length  ;  the  subsequent  part  of  her  story 
was  more  broken,  and  though  still  distinctly  intelligible  in  most 
parts,  had  no  longer  the  Iticid  conciseness  which  the  first  part 
of  her  narrative  had  dbplayed  to  such  an  astonishing  degree. 
Lord  Glenallan  found  it  necessary,  when  she  had  made  some 
attempts  to  continue  her  narrative  without  success,  to  prompt 
her  memory  by  demanding — "  What  proofs  she  could  propose 
to  bring  of  the  truth  of  a  narrative  so  different  from  that  which 
she  had  originally  told  ?  " 

"  The  evidence,"  she  replied,  "  of  Eveline  Neville's  real  birth 
was  in  the  Countess's  possession,  with  reasons  for  its  being  for 
some  time  kept  private  ; — they  may  yet  be  found,  if  she  has 
not  destroyed  them,  in  the  left  hand  drawer  of  the  ebony  cabinet 
that  stood  in  the  dressing-room.  Hiese  she  meant  to  suppress 
for  the  time,  until  you  went  abroad  again,  when  she  trustee^ 
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before  3Wir  return,  to  send  Miss  Neville  back  to  her  ain  conn* 
try  or  to  get  her  settled  in  marriage." 

"  But  did  you  not  show  me  letters  of  my  father's,  which 
seemed  to  me,  unless  my  senses  altogether  failed  me  in  that 
horrible  moment,  to  avow  his  relationship  to— to  the  un- 
happy  " 

•*  We  did  ;  and,  with  my  testimony,  how  could  you  doubt  the 
fact,  or  her  either?  But  we  suppressed  the  true  explanation  of 
these  letters,  and  that  was,  that  your  father  thought  it  right  th^ 
young  teddy  should  pass  for  his  daughter  for  a  while,  on  account 
o*  some  family  reasons  that  were  amang  them." 

*•  But  wherefore,  when  you  learned  our  union,  was  thi> 
dreadful  artifice  persisted  in." 

•♦It  wasna,"  she  replied,  "till  Lady  Glenallan  had  commu 
nkated  this  fause  tale,  that  she  suspected  ye  had  actually  made 
t  marriage — nor  even  then  did  you  avow  it  sae  as  to  satisfy  her 
whether  the  cerenaony  had  in  verity  passed  atween  ye  or  no — 
But  ye  remember,  O  ye  canna  but  remember  weel,  what  passed 
in  that  awfu'  meeting ! " 

•*  Woman  J  you  swore  upon  the  gospels  to  the  fact  which 
you  now  disavow." 

•*  I  did, — and  I  wad  hae  taen  a  yet  mair  holy  pledge  on  it, 
If  there  had  been  ane — I  wad  not  hae  spared  the  blood  of  my 
body,  or  the  guilt  of  my  soul,  to  ser\e  the  house  of  Glenallan.'* 

"Wretch!  do  you  call  that  horrid  perjury,  attended  with 
consequences  yet  more  dreadful — do  you  esteem  that  a  service 
to  the  house  of  your  benefactors?  " 

"  I  served  her,  wha  was  then  the  head  of  Glenallan,  as  she 
required  me  to  serve  her.  The  cause  was  between  God  and 
her  conscience — the  manner  between  God  and  mine — She  is 
gane  to  her  account,  and  1  maun  follow.    Have  I  tauld  you  a'  ? " 

"No,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan — "you  have  yet  more  to 
tell — you  have  to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  the  angel  whom  your 
perjury  drove  to  despair,  stained,  as  she  thought  herself,  with  a 
crime  so  horrible.  Speak  truth — ^was  that  dreadful — was  that 
horrible  incident  " — he  could  scarcely  articulate  the  words — 
"  was  it  as  reported  ?  or  was  It  an  act  of  yet  further,  though  not 
more  atrocious  cruelty,  inflicted  by  others  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Elspeth.  "  But  report  spoke 
truth  ;— -our  false  witness  was  indeed  the  cause,  but  the  deed  was 
her  ain  distracted  act.  On  that  fearfu'  disclosure,  when  ye 
rushed  frae  the  Countess's  presence  and  saddled  your  horse, 
and  left  the  castle  like  a  fireflaught,  the  Countess  hadna  yet 
discovered  your  private  marriage ;  she  hadna  fund  out  that  the 
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union,  which  she  had  framed  thisawfu'  tale  to  prevent,  had  e'eor 
taen  place.  Ye  fled  from  the  house  as  if  the  fire  o'  Heaven 
was  about  to  fa'  upon  it,  and  Miss  Neville,  atween  reason  and 
want  o*t,  was  put  under  sure  ward.  But  the  ward  sleep*t,  and 
the  prisoner  waked — the  window  was  open — the  way  was  before 
her — there  was  the  clifl,  and  there  was  the  sea  1  O,  when  will 
I  forget  that  1  *' 

"  And  thus  died,"  said  the  Elarl,  **even  so  as  was  reported  ? " 

"No,  my  lord.  I  had  gane  out  to  the  cove — the  tide  was 
in,  and  it  flowed,  as  yell  remember,  to  the  foot  o*  that  cliff — it 
was  a  great  convenience  that  for  my  husband*s  trade — Where 
am  I  wandering  ? — I  saw  a  white  object  dart  frae  the  tap  o*  the 
cliff  like  a  sea-maw  through  the  mist,  and  then  a  heavy  flash 
and  sparkle  of  the  waters  showed  me  it  was  a  human  creature 
that  had  fa'en  into  the  waves.  I  was  bold  and  strong,  and 
familiar  with  the  tide.  I  rushed  in  and  grasped  her  gown»  and 
drew  her  out  and  carried  her  on  my  shouthers — I  could  hae 
carried  twa  sic  then^-carried  her  to  my  hut,  and  laid  her  on 
my  bed.  Neighbors  cam  and  brought  help ;  but  the  word^i 
she  uttered  in  her  ravings,  when  she  got  back  the  use  of  speech, 
were  such,  that  I  was  fain  to  send  them  awa,  and  get  up  word 
to  Glenallan  House.  The  Countess  sent  down  her  Spanish 
servant  Teresa — if  ever  there  was  a  fiend  on  earth  in  humao 
form,  that  woman  was  ane.  She  and  I  were  to  watch  the  un« 
happy  leddy,  and  let  no  other  person  approach.  God  knows 
what  Teresa's  part  was  to  hae  been — ^she  tauld  it  not  to  me — > 
but  Heaven  took  the  conclusion  in  its  ain  hand.  The  poor 
leddy  I  she  took  the  pangs  of  travail  before  her  time,  bore  a 
male  child,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  roe,  of  her  mortal  enemy  I 
Ay,  ye  may  weep — ^she  was  a  sightly  creature  to  sec  to— but 
think  ye,  if  I  didna  mourn  her  then,  that  I  can  mourn  her  now  ? 
Na,  na,  I  left  Teresa  wt'  the  dead  corpse  and  new-bom  babe, 
till  I  gaed  up  to  take  the  Countess's  commands  what  was  to  be 
done.  Late  as  it  was,  I  ca'd  her  up^  and  she  gar'd  me  ca'  up 
your  brother " 

"  My  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lord  Geraldin,  e'en  your  brother,  that  some  said  she 
aye  wished  to  be  her  heir.  At  ony  rate,  he  was  the  person 
maist  concerned  in  the  succession  and  heritance  of  the  house  of 
Glenallan." 

"  And  is  it  possible  to  believe,  then,  that  my  brother,  out  ol 
avarice  to  grasp  at  my  inheritance,  would  lend  himself  to  such 
a  base  and  dreadful  stratagem  ? " 

*'  Your  mother  believ^  it,"  said  the  old  beldam  with  n 
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fiisncKsh  laugh — '*  it  was  nae  plot  of  my  making ;  but  what  they 
did  or  said  I  will  not  sae,  because  I  did  not  hear.  Lang  and 
sair  they  consulted  in  the  black  wainscot  dressing-room  ;  and 
when  your  brother  passed  through  the  room  where  i  was  wait- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me  (and  I  have  often  thought  sae  since  syne) 
that  the  fire  of  hell  was  in  his  cheek  and  een.  But  he  had  left 
some  of  it  with  his  mother,  at  ony  rate.  She  entered  the 
room  like  a  woman  demented,  and  the  first  words  she  spoke 
were,  Elspeth  Cheyne,  did  you  ever  pull  a  new-budded  flower  ? 
I  answered,  as  ye  may  believe,  that  1  often  had.  '  Then,*  said 
she;  *  ye  will  ken  the  better  how  to  blight  the  spurious  and  he- 
retical blossom  that  has  sprung  forth  this  night  to  disgrace  my 
father's  noble  house — See  here  ; ' — (and  she  gave  me  a  golden 
bodkin) — '  nothing  but  gold  must  shed  the  blood  of  Glenallanl 
This  child  is  already  as  one  of  the  dead,  and  since  thou  and 
Teresa  alone  kens  that  it  lives,  let  it  be  dealt  upon  as  ye  will 
answer  to  me  ! '  and  she  turned  away  in  her  fury,  and  left  me 
with  the  bodkin  in  my  hand. — Here  it  is;  that  and  the  ring  of 
'Miss  Neville^  are  a'  I  hae  preserved  of  my  ill  gotten  gear — ^for 
muckle  was  the  gear  I  got.  And  weel  hae  I  keepit  the  secret^ 
but  no  for  the  gowd  or  gear  either." 

Her  bng  and  bony  han  1  held  out  to  Lord  Glenallan  a  gold 
bodkin,  down  which  in  fancy  he  saw  the  blood  of  his  infant 
trickling. 

"Wretch  I  had  you  the  heart  ? " 

"  I  kenna  if  I  could  hae  had  it  or  no.  I  returned  to  my 
cottage  without  feeling  the  ground  that  I  trode  on  ;  but  Teresa 
and  the  child  were  gane — a'  that  was  alive  was  gane — naething 
left  but  the  lifeless  corpse." 

"  And  did  you  never  learn  my  infant's  fate  ? " 
'  •*  I  could  but  guess*  I  have  tauld  ye  your  mother%  purpose, 
and  I  ken  Teresa  was  a  fiend.  She  was  never  mair  seen  iit 
Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  returned  to  her  ain  land 
A  dark  curtain  has  fa'en  ower  the  past,  and  the  few  that  wit- 
nessed ony  part  of  it  could  only  surmise  something  of  seduction 
and  suicide.    You  yourself " 

**  I  know — I  know  it  all,"  answered  the  Earl. 

**  You  indeed  know  all  that  I  can  say — ^And  now,  heir  of 
Glenallan,  can  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

**  Ask  forgiveness  of  God,  and  not  of  man,'*  said  the  Earl, 
turning  away. 

'*  And  bow  shall  I  ask  of  the  pure  and  unstained  what  is 
denied  to  me  by  a  sinner  like  myself  ?  If  I  hae  sinned,  hae  I 
sot  suffered  ?-*Hae  I  had  a  day's  peace  or  an  hour's  rest  dnoe 
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those  laxig  wet  lock^  of  hair  first  lay  tipon  my  pillow  at  Craig* 
burnfoot  ? — Has  not  ray  house  been  burned,  wf  my  bairn  in  tlic 
cradle? — Have  not  my  boats  been  wrecked,  when  a'  others 
wtfatber*d  the  gale  ? — Have  not  a'  that  were  near  and  dear  to 
me  dree'd  penance  for  my  sin  ) — Has  not  the  fire  had  its  share 
o'  them — the  winds  had  their  part — the  sea  had  her  part  ? — 
And  oh  I "  she  added,  with  a  lengthened  groan,  looking  first 
upwards  towards  Heaven,  and  then  bending  her  eyes  on  the 
floor — *'  O  that  the  earth  would  take  her  part,  that's  been  laog 
Ung  wearying  to  be  joined  to  it  J " 

Lord  Glenallao  had  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  but  die 
€enerosity  of  hb  nature  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  un- 
happy woman  in  thb  state  of  desperate  reprobatioQ.  *'  May 
God  forgive  thee,  wretched  woman,"  he  said,  "  as  sincerely  as 
I  do  {  Turn  for  mercy  to  Him  who  can  alone  grant  mercy,  and 
may  your  prayers  be  heard  as  if  they  were  mine  ownl  i  wHl 
•end  a  rel^ous  roan." 

'*  Na,  na — nae  priest !  nae  priest  1 "  she  ejaculated  ;  and  the 
door  of  the  cottage  opening  as  she  spoke,  prevented  her  from 
proceeding. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Mn  in  his  4ead  hmd  d«nd»«d  renslii  tht  ttrioct 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart— e'en  as  the  limb, 
Lopped  off  and  laid  in  grave,  retains,  they  teU  us, 


Ixjpped  oH  and  laid  in  grave,  retains,  they  te 
BlnmtBe  CommMts  with  ^e  autilatad  stom\ 
WhoM  narvts  are  twinging  still  in  maim<in  < 


existence. 
Old  Flat* 


Thi  Attttquary,  as  we  informed  the  reader  in  the  end  of  the 
thirty-first  chapter,  had  shaken  oS  the  company  of  worthy  Mn 
Blattergowl,  although  he  offered  to  entertain  htm  with  an  abstract 
of  the  ablest  speech  he  had  ever  known  in  the  tdnd  court,  de- 
livered by  the  procurator  for  the  church  in  the  remarkaUe  case 
of  the  parish  of  Gatherem.  Resisting  this  temptation,  our  senior 
preferred  a  solitary  path,  which  again  conducted  him  to  the 
cottage  of  Mucklebackit.  When  he  came  in  front  of  the  fisher^ 
man's  hut,  he  observed  a  man  working  intently,  as  if  to  repair 
a  shattered  boaf  which  lay  upon  the  beach,  and  going  up  to 
him  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  Mucklebackit  himself.  "  I  am 
glad,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  sympathy — "  I  am  glad,  SaunderSi 
tiiat  you  feel  yourself  able  to  make  this  exertion." 

^  And  what  would  yc  have  me  to  do,"  anawtted  the  i 
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gruffly,  **  unless  I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve,  because 
ane  is  drowned  ?  It's  weel  wi'  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in  the 
house  wi'  handkerchers  at  your  een  when  ye  lose  a  friend  ;  but 
the  like  o'  us  maun  to  our  wark  again,  if  our  hearts  were  beat* 
ing  as  hard  as  my  hammer." 

Without  taking  more  notice  of  old  CHdbuck,  he  proceeded  in 
his  labor ;  and  the  Antiquary,  to  whom  the  display  of  human 
nature  under  the  influence  of  agitating  passions  was  never 
indifferent,  stood  beside  him,  in  silent  attention,  as  if  watcliing 
the  progress  of  the  work.  He  observed  more  than  once  the 
man's  hard  features,  as  U  by  the  force  of  association,  prepare 
to  accompany  the  sound  ol  the  saw  and  hammer  with  his 
usual  symphony  of  a  rude  tune,  hummed  or  whistled,— and  as 
often  a  slight  twitch  of  convulsive  expression  showed,  that  ere 
the  sound  was  uttered,  a  cause  for  suppressing  it  rushed  upoa 
his  mind.  At  length,  when  he  had  patched  a  consideraible 
rent,  and  was  beginning  to  mend  another,  his  feelings  appeared 
altogether  to  derange  the  power  of  attention  necessary  for  his 
work.  The  piece  of  wood  which  he  was  about  to  nail  on  was 
at  first  too  long ;  then  he  sawed  it  off  too  short,  then  chose 
another  equally  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  thrown 
ing  it  down  in  anger,  after  wiping  his  dim  eye  with  his  quiver- 
ing hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  curse  either  on  me  or 
on  this  auld  black  bitch  of  a  boat,  that  I  have  hauled  up  high 
and  dry,  and  patched  and  clouted  sae  mony  years,  that  she  might 
drown  my  poor  Steenie  at  the  end  of  them,  an'  be  d — d  to 
her  I  ^  and  he  flung  hb  hammer  against  the  boat,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  intentional  cause  of  his  misfortune.  Then  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  added,  "  Yet  what  needs  ane  be  angry  at  her, 
that  has  neither  soul  nor  sense  ? — though  I  am  no  tl^t  muckle 
better  myselL  She's  but  a  rickle  o*  auld  rotten  deals  nailed 
thegither,  and  warped  wi'  the  wind  and  the  se»-— and  I  am  a 
dour  carle,  battered  by  foul  weather  at  sea  and  land  till  I  am 
maist  as  senseless  as  hersell.  She  maun  be  mended  though 
again  the  morning  tide — ^that's  a  thing  o'  necessity." 

Thus  speaking,  he  went  to  gather  together  his  instruments, 
and  attempt  to  resume  his  labor,  —  but  Oldbuck  took  him 
kindly  by  the  arm.  "  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  Saunders,  there 
is  no  work  for  you  this  day — I'll  send  down  Shavings  the 
carpenter  to  mend  the  boat,  and  he  may  put  the  day's  work 
into  my  account — and  you  had  better  not  come  out  to-morrow, 
but  stay  to  comfort  your  family  under  this  dispensation,  and 
the  gankner  will  bring  yoift  some  vegetables  and  meal  from 
Moni^baros." 
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"  I  thank 3re,  MotikbarnSy"  answered  the  poor  fishery  ''I am 
a  plain-spoken  man,  and  hae  little  to  say  for  mysell ;  I  might 
hae  learned  fairer  fashions  frae  my  mither  lang  syne,  but  I 
never  saw  muckle  gude  they  did  her ;  however,  I  thank  ye. 
Ye  were  aye  kind  and  neighborly,  whatever  folk  says  o*  your 
being  near  and  close  ;  and  I  hae  often  said,  in  thae  times  when 
they  were  ganging  to  raise  up  the  puir  folk  against  the  gentles 
•^1  hae  often  said,  ne'er  a  man  should  steer  a  hair  toucliing  to 
Monkbarns  while  Steenie  and  I  could  wag  a  finger — and  so 
said  Steenie  too.  And,  Monkbarns,  when  ye  laid  his  head  in 
the  grave  (and  mony  thanks  for  the  respect),  ye  saw  the  mouls 
laid  on  an  honest  lad  that  likit  you  weel»  though  he  made  little 
phrase  about  it/' 

Oidbuck,  beaten  from  the  pride  of  his  affected  cynicism, 
would  not  willingly  have  had  anyone  by  on  that  occasion  to 
quote  to  him  his  favorite  maxims  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
The  large  drops  fell  fast  from  his  own  eyes,  as  he  begged  the 
father,  who  was  now  melted  at  recollecting  the  bravery  and 

Emerous  sentiments  of  his  son,  to  forbear  useless  sorrow,  and 
d  him  by  the  arm  towards  his  own  home,  where  another  scene 
awaited  our  Antiquary. 

As  he  entered,  the  first  person  whom  he  beheld  was  Lord 
Glenallan.  Mutual  surprise  was  in  their  countenances  as  they 
saluted  each  other — with  haughty  reserve  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Oidbuck,  and  embarrassment  on  that  of  the  Earl. 

"  My  Lord  Glenallan,  I  think  ?  "  said  Mr.  Oidbuck. 

'*  Yes — much  changed  from  what  he  was  when  he  knew  Mr. 
Oidbuck." 

**  I  do  not  mean,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  to  intrude  upon  your 
lordship-— I  only  came  to  see  this  distressed  family." 

'^  And  you  have  found  one,  sir,  who  has  still  greater  claims 
on  your  compassion." 

^  My  compassion  ?     Lord  Glenallan  cannot  need  my  com- 

Eassion.     If  Lord  Glenallan  could  need  it,  I  think  he  would 
ardly  ask  it" 

"  Our  former  acquaintance,"  said  the  Earl 

"  Is  of  such  ancient  date,  my  lord — was  of  such  short  dura- 
tion, and  was  connected  with  circumstances  so  exquisitely  pain- 
ful, that  I  think  we  may  dispense  with  renewing  it." 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  turned  away,  and  left  the  hut ;  but 
Lord  Glenallan  followed  him  into  the  open  air,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  hasty  "  Good-morning,  my  lord,"  requested  a  few  minutes' 
conversation,  and  the  favor,  of  his  advice  in  an  important 
matter. 
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••  Your  lofdsbip  will  find  many  more  capable  to  advise  you, 
my  lord,  and  by  whom  your  intercourse  will  be  deemea  an 
honor.  For  me,  I  am  a  man  retired  from  business  and  the 
world,  and  not  very  fond  of  raking  up  the  past  events  of  my 
useless  life ; — and  forgive  me  if  I  say,  I  have  particular  pain  in 
reverting  to  that  period  of  it  when  I  acted  like  a  fool,  and  your 
lordship  like  " He  stopped  short. 

"  Like  a  villain,  you  would  say,"  said  Lord  Glenallan — "  for 
such  I  must  have  appeared  to  you.*' 

**  My  lord — my  lord,  I  have  no  desire  to  hear  your  shrift,** 
said  the  Antiquary. 

**  But,  sir,  if  I  can  show  you  that  I  am  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning — ^that  I  have  been  a  man  miserable  beyond  the 
power  of  description,  apd  who  looks  forward  at  this  moment 
to  an  untimely  grave  as  to  a  haven  of  rest,  you  will  not  refuse 
the  confidence  which,  accepting  your  appearance  at  this  critical 
tiioment  as  a  hint  from  Heaven,  I  venture  thus  to  press  on 
you." 

"  Assuredly,  my  lord,  I  shall  shun  no  longer  the  continuation 
of  this  extraordinar)'  interview." 

"  I  must  then  recall  to  you  our  occasional  meetings  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  since  at  Knockwinnock  Castle, — and  I 
need  not  remincl  you  of  a  lady  who  was  then  a  member  of  that 
family." 

"  The  unfortunate  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  my  lord ;  I  remem- 
ber it  well." 

"  Towards  whom  you  entertained  sentiments " 

**  Very  different  from  those  with  which  I  before  and  since 
have  regarded  her  sex.  Her  gentleness,  her  docility,  her  pleas- 
ure in  the  studies  which  I  pointed  out  to  her,  attached  my 
affections  more  than  became  my  age — though  that  was  not  then 
much  advanced — or  the  solidity  of  my  character.  But  I  need 
not  remind  your  lordship  of  the  various  modes  in  which  you 
indulged  your  gayety  at  the  expense  of  an  awkward  and  retired 
student,  embarrassed  by  the  expression  of  feelings  so  new  to 
him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  young  lady  joined  you  in 
the  well-deserved  ridicule — it  is  the  way  of  womankind.  I  have 
spoken  at  once  to  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  addresses 
and  their  rejection,  that  your  lordship  may  be  satisfied  every- 
thing is  full  in  my  memory,  and  may,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
tell  your  story  without  scruple  or  needless  delicacy." 

"I  will,"  said  Lord  Glenallan.  *•  But  first  let  me  say,  you 
do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest,  as  well 
as  to  the  most  unhappy  ot  women,  to  suppose  she  could  make 
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a  jest  of  the  honest  affecdon  of  a  man  like  you.  Frequently 
did  she  blame  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  for  indulging  my  levitv  ai  yottc 
expense — may  I  now  presume  you  will  excuse  the  gay  freedoms 
which  then  offended  you  ? — my  state  of  mind  has  never  sinoe 
laid  me  under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  iaadverten* 
cies  of  a  light  and  happy  temper/' 

*'  My  lord,  you  are  fully  pardoned,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 
*^  You  should  be  aware,  that,  like  all  others,  I  was  ignorant  at 
the  time  that  I  placed  myself  in  competition  with  your  lordslu|]^ 
and  understood  that  Miss  Neville  was  in  a  state  of  dependence 
which  might  make  her  prefer  a  competent  independence  and  th^ 
hand  of  an  honest  man — But  I  am  wasting  time — I  would  I 
could  believe  that  the  views  enteruined  towards  her  by  otherf 
were  as  fair  and  honest  as  mine  !  " 

"  Mr,  Oldbuck,  you  judge  harshly." 

^  Not  without  cause,  my  lord.  When  I  only,  of  all  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  this  county — having  neither,  like  some  of  them,  the 
honor  to  be  connected  with  your  powerful  family — nor,  like 
others,  the  meanness  to  fear  it,— when  I  made  some  inquiry  into 
the  manner  of  Miss  Neville*s  death — I  shake  you,  my  lord,  but 
J  must  be  plain — I  do  own  I  had  everv  reason  to  believe  that 
she  had  met  roost  unfair  dealing,  and  had  either  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  counterfeit  marriage,  or  that  very  strong  measures  had 
been  adopted  to  stifle  and  destroy  the  evidence  of  a  real  union« 
And  I  cannot  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  cruelty  on  your 
lordship's  part,  whether  coming  of  your  own  free  will,  or  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  late  Countess,  hurried  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  to  the  desperate  act  by  which  her  life 
was  terminated." 

"  You  are  deceived,  Mr.  Oldbuck^  into  conclusions  which 
are  not  just,  however  naturally  they  flow  from  the  circumstances. 
Believe  me,  I  respected  you  even  when  I  was  most  embarrassed 
by  your  active  attempts  to  investigate  our  family  misfortunes. 
You  showed  yourself  more  worthy  of  Miss  Neville  than  I,  by 
the  spirit  with  which  you  persisted  in  vindicating  her  reputation 
even  after  her  death.  But  the  firm  belief  that  your  well-meant 
efforts  could  only  serve  to  bring  to  light  a  story  too  horrible  to 
be  detailed,  induced  me  to  join  my  unhappy  mother  in  schemes 
to  remove  or  destroy  all  evidence  of  the  legal  union  which  had 
taken  place  between  Eveline  and  myself.  And  now  let  us  sit 
down  on  this  bank, — for  I  feel  unable  to  remain  longer  stand- 
ing,— and  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covei^  which  I  have  this  day  made." 

They  sate  down  accordingly ;  and  Lord  Glenallan  briefly 
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narrated  bis  unhappy  family  history — his  concealed  marriage-— 
the  horrible  invention  by  which  his  mother  had  designed  to 
render  impossible  that  union  which  had  already  taken  place* 
He  detailed  the  arts  by  which  tiie  Countess,  having  all  the 
documents  relative  to  Miss  Neville's  birth  in '  her  hands,  had 
produced  those  only  relating  to  a  period  during  whiclx,  {or 
family  reasons,  his  lather  had  consented  to  own  that  young 
lady  as  his  natural  daughter,  and  showed  how  impossible  it  was 
that  he  could  either  suspect  or  detect  the  fraud  put  upon  him 
by  his  mother,  and  vouched  by  the  oaths  of  her  attendants, 
Teresa  and  Elspeth.  '*  I  left  my  paternal  mansion,"  he  con- 
cluded, *'as  if  the  funes  of  hell  had  driven  me  forth,  and 
travelled  with  frantic  velocity  I  knew  not  whither.  Nor  have  I 
the  slightest  recollection  of  what  I  did  or  whither  I  went,  until 
I  was  discovered  by  my  brother.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
an  account  of  my  sick-bed  and  recover)-,  or  how,  long  after- 
wards, 1  ventured  to  inquire  after  the  sharer  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  heard  that  her  despair  had  found  a  dreadful  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  of  life.  The  first  thing  that  roused  me  to  thought 
was  hearing  of  your  inquiries  into  this  cruel  business ;  andyoii 
will  hardly  wonder,  that,  believing  what  I  did  believe,  I  should 
join  in  those  expedients  to  stop  your  investigation,  which  my 
brother  and  mother  had  activ  ely  commenced.  The  information 
which  I  gave  them  concerning  the  circumstances  and  witnesses 
of  our  private  marriage  enabled  them  to  bafHe  your  zeal.  The 
clergyman,  therefore,  and  witnesses,  as  persons  who  acted  in 
the  matter  only  to  please  the  powerful  heir  of  Glenallan,  were 
accessible  to  his  promises  and  threats,  and  were  so  provided 
for  that  they  had  no  objections  to  leave  this  country  for  an- 
other. For  myself,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  pursued  this  unhappy  man, 
^  from  that  moment  I  considered  myself  as  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living,  and  as  having  nothing  left  to  do  with  this 
world.  My  mother  tried  to  reconcile  me  to  life  by  every  art — 
even  by  intimations  which  I  can  now  interpret  as  calculated  to 
produce  a  doubt  of  the  horrible  tale  she  herself  had  fabricated* 
But  I  construed  all  she  said  as  the  fictions  of  maternal  affec- 
tion. I  will  forbear  all  reproach.  She  is  no  more^-and,  as 
her  wretched  associate  said,  she  knew  not  how  the  dart  was 
poisoned,  or  how  deep  it  must  sink,  when  she  threw  it  from  her 
hand.  But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  ever,  during  these  twenty  years, 
there  crawled  upon  earth  a  living  being  deserving  of  your  pity, 
I  have  been  that  man.  My  food  has  not  nourished  me — my 
sleep  has  not  refreshed  me — my  devotions  have  not  comforted 
-all  that  is  cheering  and  necessary  to  man  has  been  to  mo 
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converted  into  poison.  The  rare  and  limited  intercourse  wnidi 
I  have  held  with  others  has  been  most  odious  to  roe.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  bringing  the  contamination  of  unnatural  and 
inexpressible  guilt  among  the  gay  and  the  innocent.  There 
have  been  moments  when  I  had  thoughts  of  another  description 
— to  plunge  into  the  adventures  of  war,  or  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  the  traveller  in  foreign  and  barbarous  climates — to 
mingle  in  political  intrigue,  or  to  retire  to  the  stem  seclusion  of 
the  anchorites  of  our  religion  ; — ^all  these  are  thoughts  which 
have  alternately  passed  through  my  mind,  but  each  required 
an  energy,  which  was  mine  no  longer,  after  the  withering 
stroke  I  had  received.  I  vegetated  on  as  I  could  in  the  same 
spot — fancy,  feeling,  judgment,  and  health,  gradually  decaying, 
like  a  tree  whose  bark  has  been  destroyed, — when  first  the 
blossoms  fade,  then  the  boughs,  until  its  state  resembles  the 
decayed  and  dying  trunk  that  is  now  before  you.  Do  you  now 
pity  and  forgive  me  ?  " 

"My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  much  aflFected,  "my 

Eity — my  forgiveness,  you  have  not  to  ask,  for  your  dismal  story 
\  of  itself  not  only  an  ample  excuse  for  whatever  appeared 
mysterious  in  your  conduct,  but  a  narrative  that  might  move 
your  worst  enemies  (and  I,  my  lord,  was  never  of  the  number) 
to  tears  and  to  sympathy.  But  permit  me  to  ask  what  you  now 
mean  to  do,  and  why  you  have  honored  me,  whose  opinion  caa 
be  of  little  consequence,  with  your  confidence  on  this  occasion  t " 
"  Mr#  Oldbuck,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  as  I  could  never  have 
foreseen  the  nature  of  that  confession  which  I  have  heard  this 
day,  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  no  formed  plan  of  consulting 
you,  or  anyone,  upon  affairs  the  tendency  of  which  I  could  not 
even  have  suspected.  But  I  am  without  friends,  unused  to  busi- 
ness, and,  by  long  retirement,  unacquainted  alike  with  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  the  habits  of  the  living  generation  ;  and  when, 
most  unexpectedly,  I  find  myself  immersed  in  the  matters  of 
which  I  know  least,  I  catch,  like  a  drowning  man,  at  the  first 
support  that  offers.  You  are  that  support,  Mr.  Oldbuck.  I 
have  always  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence— I  have  known  you  myself  as  a  man  of  a  resolute 
and  independent  spirit ;  and  there  is  one  circumstance,*'  said 
he,  "which  ought  to  combine  us  in  some  degree — our  having 
paid  tribute  to  the  same  excellence  of  character  in  poor  Eveline, 
You  offered  yourself  to  me  in  my  need,  and  you  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  beginning  of  my  misfortunes.  To  you, 
therefore,  I  have  recourse  for  advice,  for  sympathy,  for  sup» 
port" 
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**YoB  shall  seek 'none  of  them  in  vain,  my  lord/*  said  Old- 
buck,  ''  60  far  as  my  slender  ability  extends , — and  I  am  hon- 
ored by  the  preference,  whether  it  arises  from  choice,  or  is 
prompted  by  chance.  But  this  is  a  matter  to  be  ripely  consid- 
ered.    May  I  ask  what  are  your  principal  views  at  present  ?  " 

•*  To  ascertain  the  fate  of  my  child,"  said  the  Earl,  "  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  honor  of 
Eveline,  which  I  have  only  permitted  to  be  suspected  to  avoid 
discovery  of  the  yet  more  horrible  taint  to  which  I  was  made  to 
believe  it  liable." 

"And  the  memory  of  your  mother?" 

"  Must  bear  its.own  burden,"  answered  the  Earl  with  a  sigh : 
**  better  that  she  were  justly  convicted  of  deceit,  should  that  be 
found  necessary,  than  that  otliers  should  be  unjustly  accused  ol 
crimes  so  much  more  dreadful." 

**Then,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,"our  first  business  must  be 
to  put  the  information  of  the  old  woman,  Elspeth,  into  a  regulajr 
and  authenticated  form." 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  "  will  be  at  present,  I  fear, 
impossible.  She  is  exhausted  herself,  and  surrounded  by  her 
distressed  family.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  when  she  is  alone— 
and  yet  I  doubt,  from  her  imperfect  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
whether  she  would  speak  out  in  anyone's  presence  but  my  own. 
I  am  too  sorely  fatigued." 

**  Then,  my  lord,"  said  the  Antiquary,  whom  the  interest  of 
Che  moment  elevated  above  points  of  expense  and  convenience, 
which  had  generally  more  than  enough  of  weight  with  him, 
"  I  would  propose  to  your  lordship,  instead  of  returning,  fatigued 
as  you  are,  so  far  as  to  Glenallan  House,  or  taking  the  mote 
uncomfortable  alternative  of  going  to  a  bad  inn  at  Fairport,  to 
alarm  all  the  busybodies  of  the  town — ^I  would  propose,  I  say, 
that  you  should  be  my  guest  at  Monkbams  for  thb  night.  By . 
to-morrow  these  poor  people  will  have  renewed  their  out-of-doors 
vocation — ^f or  sorrow  with  them,  affords  no  respite  from  labor,' 
— and  we  will  visit  the  old  woman  Elspeth  alone,  and  take  dowo 
her  examination." 

After  a  formal  apology  for  the  encroachment.  Lord  Glen- 
allan agreed  to  go  with  him,  and  underwent  with  patience  in 
their  return  home  the  whole  history  of  John  of  the  Gimel,  a 
legend  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  never  known  to  spare  anyone 
who  crossed  his  threshold. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  of  such  note,  with  two  saddle-horses 
And  a  servant  in  black,  which  servant  had  holsters  on  his  saddle* 
bow,  and  a  coronet  upon  the  holsters,  created  a  general  Commo* 
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ikm  in  die  hoose  of  Monkbaras.  Jenn^  Rhrtheront,  scarce  re- 
covered from  the  hysterics  which  she  had  taken  od  hearing  of 
poor  Steenie's  misfortune,  chased  aboot  the  turkeys  and  poul- 
tnr,  cackled  and  screamed  louder  than  they  did,  and  ended  by 
killing  one-half  too  many.  Miss  Griselda  made  many  wise  re* 
flections  on  the  hot-headed  wilfulness  of  her  brother,  who  had 
occasioned  such  devastation,  by  suddenly  bringing  in  upon 
them  a  papist  nobleman.  And  she  ventured  to  transmit  to 
Mr.  Blattergowl  some  hint  of  the  unusual  slaughter  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  basse^our^  which  brought  the  honest  clergy^ 
roan  to  inquire  how  his  friend  Monkbarns  had  got  home,  and 
whether  he  was  not  the  worse  of  beii^  at  the  funeral,  at  a 
period  so  near  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  dinner,  that  the  Antf- 

Stary  IukI  do  choice  left  but  to  invite  him  to  stay  and  bless 
e  meat  Miss  M'Intyre  had  on  her  part  some  curiosity  to 
see  this  mighty  peer,  of  whom  all  had  heard,  as  an  ea^em 
caliph  or  sultan  is  heard  of  by  his  subjects,  and  felt  some  de- 
gree of  timidity  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  person,  of  whosa 
nnsocial  habits  and  stem  manners  so  many  stories  were  told, 
that  her  fear  kept  at  least  pace  with  her  curiosity.  The  aged 
housekeeper  was  no  less  fhistered  and  hurried  in  obeying  the 
numerous  and  contradictory  commands  of  her  mistress,  coo- 
-cemingpresenresy  pastry  and  fruit,  the  mode  of  marshalling  and 
dishing  the  dinner,  the  necessity  of  not  permitting  the  melted 
butter  to  run  to  oil,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  Juno— who, 
though  formally  banished  from  the  park>r,  failed  not  to  maraud 
about  the  out-settlements  of  the  family — to  enter  the  kitchen. 

The  only  inmate  of  Monkbarns  who  remained  entirely  in- 
different on  this  momentous  occasion  was  Hector  M'lntyrc, 
who  cared  no  more  for  an  Earl  than  he  did  for  a  commonet; 
and  who  was  only  interested  in  the  unexpected  visit,  as  ^ 
might  afford  some  protection  against  his  uncle's  dtsp\easure, 
if  he  harbored  any,  for  his  not  attending  the  funeral,  and  stiU 
more  against  his  satire  upon  the  subject  of  his  gallant  but  un- 
successful single  combat  with  the  phoca.  or  seal. 

To  these,  the  inmates  of  his  household,  Oldbuck  presented 
the  Eari  of  Glenallan,  who  underwent,  with  meek  and  subdued 
civility,  the  prosing  speeches  of  the  honest  divine,  and  the 
lengthened  apologies  of  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck,  which  her 
brother  in  vain  endeavored  to  abridge.  Before  the  dinner 
hour,  Lord  Glenallan  requested  permission  to  retire  a  while  to 
his  chamber,  Mr.  Oldbuck  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  Green 
Room,  which  had  been  hastily  prepared  for  his  reception*  He 
-looked  around  with  an  air  of  painful  recollection. 
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•^I  think,''  at  length  he  observed,  "I  think,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
that  I  have  been  in  this  apartment  before." 

"  Yes,  ray  lord,"  answered  Oldbuck,  **  upon  occasion  of  an 
excursion  hither  from  Knock  win  nock — and  since  we  are  upon 
a  subject  so  melancholy,  you  may  perhaps  remember  whose 
taste  supplied  these  lines  from  Chaucer,  which  now  form  thf 
motto  of  the  tapestry." 

"  I  guess,"  said  the  Earl,  "  though  I  cannot  recollect.  She 
excelled  me,  indeed,  in  literary  taste  and  information,  as  in 
everything  else ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  mysterious  dispensations 
of  Providence,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  a  creature  so  excellent  in 
mind  and  body  should  have  been  cut  off  in  so  miserable  a  man- 
ner, merely  from  her  having  formed  a  fatal  attachment  to  such 
a  wretch  as  I  am." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  attempt  an  answer  to  this  burst  of  the 
srief  which  lay  ever  nearest  to  the  heart  of  his  giiest,  but,  press- 
mg  Lord  Glenallan's  hand  with  one  of  his  own,  and  drawing 
the  other  across  his  shaggy  eyelashes,  as  if  to  brush  away  a 
mist  that  intercepted  his  sight,  he  left  the  Earl  at  liberty  to 
arrange  himself  previous  to  <Unner. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 


-Lile,  wtthjTMH 


Glows  in  the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arterks ; 
*Tis  ike  the  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath  qvafllad^ 
That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  Cancy  t 
Wine  Is  the  poor  residnum  of  the  cup, 
Vi^id,  and  oolU  and  tasteless,  only  uXa%, 
With  Its  base  drcgs,th«  vessel  that  conuine  it 

Old  Play* 

••  Now,  only  think  what  a  man  my  brother  ts,  Mr.  Blattei^ 
gowl,  for  a  wise  man  and  a  learned  man,  to  bring  this  Yerl  into 
our  house  without  speaking  a  word  to  a  body  I  And  there's 
the  distress  of  thae  Mucklebackits — we  canna  get  a  fin  o'  fish 
— and  we  hae  nae  time  to  send  ower  to  Fairpnort  for  beef,  and 
the  mutton's  but  new  killed — and  that  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny 
Rintherout,  has  taen  the  exies,  and  done  naething  but  laugh 
and  p^reet,  the  skirl  at  the  tail  o'  the  guffaw,  for  two  days  suc- 
cessfully— and  now  we  maun  ask  that  strange  man,  that's  ai 
Kind  and  as  grave  as  the  Yerl  himsell,  to  sUnd  at  the  side 
ard  I  and  I  canna  gang  into  the  kitchej>to  direct  onything, 
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for  he's  hovering  there,  making  some  pousowdie*  for  my  Lord, 
for  he  doesna  eat  like  ither  folk  neither — And  how  to  s<  rt  the 
strange  servant  man  at  dinner  time — I  am  sure,  Mr.  £  latter- 
gowl,  a'th^ther,  it  passes  my  judgment," 

**  Truly,  Miss  Griselda,"  replied  the  divine,  ''Monlbams 
was  inconsiderate.  He  should  have  taen  a  day  to  see  the  in- 
vitation, as  they  do  wi*  the  titular's  condescendence  in  the  pro- 
cess of  valuation  and  sale.  But  the  great  man  could  not  have 
come  OD  a  sudden  to  onv  house  in  this  parish  where  he  could 
have  been  better  served  with  vivers — that  I  must  say — and 
also  that  the  steam  from  the  kitchen  is  very  gratifiying  to  my 
nostrils ; — and  if  ye  have  ony  household  anairs  to  attend  to, 
Mrs.  Griselda,  never  make  a  stranger  of  me — I  can  amuse  my- 
sell  very  weel  with  the  larger  copy  of  Erskine's  Institutes." 

Ana  taking  down  from  the  window-seat  that  amusing  folio 
(the  Scottish  Coke  upon  Littleton),  he  opened  it,  as  if  instinc- 
tively, at  the  tenth  title  of  Book  Second,  "of  Teinds  orTythes." 
and  was  presently  deeply  wrapped  up  in  an  abstruse  discussion 
concerning  the  temporality  of  benefices. 

The  entertainment,  about  which  Miss  Oldbuck  expressed 
so  much  anxiety,  was  at  length  placed  upon  the  table ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  for  the  first  time  since  the  date  of  his  cal- 
amity, sat  at  a  stranger's  boards  surrounded  by  stranger?.  He 
seemed  to  himself  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  or  one  whose  brain 
was  not  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  an  intoxicating  po- 
tion. Relieved*  as  he  had  that  morning  been,  from  the  image 
of  guilt  which  had  so  long  haunted  his  imagination,  he  felt  the 
sorrows  as  a  lighter  and  more  tolerable  load,  but  was  still  un- 
able to  take  any  share  in  the  conversation  that  passed  around 
him.  It  was,  indeed,  of  a  cast  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  The  bluntness  of  Oldbuck,  the 
tiresome  apologetic  harangues  of  his  sister,  the  pedantry  of  the 
divine,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  young  soldier,  which  savored 
much  more  of  the  camp  than  of  the  court,  were  all  new  to  a 
nobleman  who  had  lived  in  a  retired  and  melancholy  state  for 
so  many  years,  that  the  manners  of  the  world  seemed  to  him 
equally  strange  and  unpleasing.  Miss  M*Intyre  alone,  from 
the  natural  politeness  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  her  man* 
ners,  appeared  to  belong  to  that  class  of  society  to  which  he 
bad  been  accustomed  in  his  earlier  and  better  days. 

Nor  did  Lord  Glenallan's  deportment  less  surprise  the  conv 
pany.  Though  a  plain  but  excellent  family-dinner  was  pro- 
vided (for,  as  Mr.  Blattergowl  had  justly  said,  it  was  impossibte 
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to  surprise  Miss  Griselda  when  her  larder  was  empty),  and 
though  the  Antiquary  boasted  his  best  port,  and  assimilated 
It  to  the  Falernian  of  Horace,  Lord  Glenallan  was  proof  to* 
the  alhirements  of  both.  His  servant  placed  before  him  a 
small  mess  of  vegetables,^  that  very  dish,  the  cooking  of  which 
had  alarmed  Miss  Griselda,  arranged  with  the  most  minute  and 
scrupulous  neatness.  He  ate  sparingly  of  these  provisions  y 
and  a  glass  of  pure  water,  sparkling  from  the  fountain-head, 
completed  his  repast.  Such,  his  servant  said,  had  been  his. 
fordship's  diet  for  very  many  years,  unless  upon  the  high  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church,  or  when  company  of  the  first  rank  were 
entertained  at  Glenallan  House,  when  he  relaxed  a  little  in  the 
austerity  of  his  diet,  and  permitted  himself  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine.  But  at  Monkbarns,  po  anchoret  could  have  made  a 
more  simple  and  scanty  meal. 

The  Antiquary  was  a  gentleman,  as  we  have  seen,  in  feel- 
ing, but  blunt  and  careless  in  expression,  from  the  habit  of 
living  with  those  before  whom  he  had  nothing  to  suppress. 
He  attacked  his  noble  guest  without  scruple  on  the  severity  of 
his  regimen. 

"A  few  half-cold  greens  and  potatoes — a  glass  of  ice-cold 
water  to  wash  them  down — antiquity  gives  no  warrant  for  it, 
my  lord.  This  house  used  to  be  accounted  a  hospitium,  a  place; 
of  retreat  for  Christians  ;  but  vour  lordship's  diet  is  that  of  a 
heathen  P}'thagorean,  or  Indian  Bramin — nay,  more  severe 
than  either,  if  you  refuse  these  fine  apples." 

"lam  a  Catholic,  you  are  aware,"  said  Lord  Glenallan, 
wishing  to  escape  from  the  discussion,  ''  and  you  know  that  our 
church " 

"  Lays  down  many  rules  of  mortification,"  proceeded  the 
dauntless  Antiquarv ;  "but  I  never  heard  that  they  were  quite 
so  rigorously  practised — Bear  witness  my  predecessor,  John  of 
the  Gimel,  or  the  jolly  Abbot,  who  gave  his  name  to  this 
apple,  my  lord." 

And  as  he  pared  the  fruit,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  "  O  fie, 
Monkbarns !  "  and  the  prolonged  cough  of  the  minister,  accom- 
panied b)  a  shake  of  his  huge  wig,  the  Antiquary  proceeded  to 
detail  the  intrigue  which  had  given  rise  to  the  fame  of  the 
abbot's  apple  with  more  slyness  and  circumstantiality  than  was 
at  all  necessary.  His  jest  (as  may  readily  be  conceived)  missed 
fire,  for  this  anecdote  of  conventual  gallantry  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  slightest  smile  on  the  visage  of  the  Earl.  Oldbuck 
then  took  up  the  subject  of  Ossian,  Macpherson,  and  Mac- 
Cribb;  but  Lord  Glenallan  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  any 
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9i  the  three,  so  little  conversant  had  he  been  whh  modern  Vf^ 
erature.  The  conversation  was  now  in  sonoe  danger  of  flagging; 
or  o£  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  BlattergowC  who  had  jusC 
pronounced  the  formidable  word,  *'  teind-free,"  when  the  subject 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  started — a  political  event  on 
which  Lord  Glenallan  looked  with  all  the  prejudiced  horror  of 
a  bigoted  Catholic  and  zealous  aristocrat  Oldbuck  was  Car 
bom  carrying  his  detestation  of  its  principles  to  such  a  length. 

**  There  were  many  men  in  the  nrst  Constituent  Assembly,'' 
be  said,  ^  who  held  sound  Wbiggish  doctrines,  and  were  for 
settling:  the  Constitution  with  a  proper  provision  for  the  liber^ 
ties  of  the  people.  And  if  a  set  of  furious  madmen  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  government,  it  was,''  he  continued,  **  what 
often  happened  in  great  revolutions,  where  extreme  measures 
are  adopted  in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  and  the  state  resembles 
an  agitated  pendulum  which  swmgs  from  side  to  side  for  some 
time  ere  it  can  acquire  its  due  and  perpendicular  station.  Or 
it  might  be  likened  to  a  storm  or  hurricane,  which,  passingover 
a  region,  does  great  damage  in  its  passage,  yet  sweeps  awav 
stagnant  and  unwholesome  vapors,  and  repays,  in  future  liealth 
and  fertility,  its  immediate  desolation  and  ravage." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head  ;  but  having  neither  spirit  nor  in* 
dination  for  debate,  he  su£fered  the  argument  to  pass  uncoa* 
tested. 

This  discussion  served  to  introduce  the  young  soldier's  ex- 
periences ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  actions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  with  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of 
spirit  and  zeal  which  delighted  the  Earl,  who  had  been  bred 
up,  like  others  of  his  house,  in  the  opinion  that  the  ^de  of 
arms  was  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  believed  that  to  employ 
them  against  the  French  was  a  sort  ot  holy  warfare. 

**  What  would  I  give,"  said  he  apart  to  Oldbuck,  as  they 
rose  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  ''  what  would  I 
give  to  have  a  son  of  such  spirit  as  that  young  gentleman  I — 
He  wants  something  of  address  and  manner,  something  of 
polish  J  which  mixing  in  good  society  would  soon  give  him  ;  but 
with  what  zeal  and  animation  he  expresses  himself — how  fond 
of  his  profession — how  loud  in  the  praise  of  others — ^how 
modest  when  speaking  of  himself  1 " 

"  Hector  is  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  replied  his 
uncle,  gratified,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  suppress  his  consdous* 
ness  of  his  own  mental  superiority  over  the  young  soldier ;  "  I 
believe  in  my  heart  nobody  ever  spoke  half  so  much  good  of 
him  before,  except  perhaps  the  sergeant  of  his  company,  wlien 
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be  was  irheedling  a  Highland  recruit  to  enlist  with  hnn.  He 
is  a  good  lad  notwithstanding,  although  he  be  not  quite  the 
hero  your  lordship  supposes  him,  and  although  niy  commenda- 
tions rather  attest  the  kindness  than  the  vivacity  of  his  char- 
acter.  In  fact,  his  high  spirit  is  a  sort  of  constitutional  vehe- 
mence, which  attends  him  in  everything  he  sets  about,  and  is 
often  very  inconvenient  to  his  friends.  I  saw  him  to-day  engage 
in  an  animated  contest  with  TipAocOy  or  seal  {sealgh^  our  people 
more  properly  call  them,  retaining  the  Gothic  guttural  gfi)^  with 
as  much  vehemence  as  if  he  had  fought  against  Dumourier— 
Marry,  my  lord,  the/A^a  had  the  better,  as  the  said  Duniou- 
rier  had  of  some  other  folks.  And  he'll  talk  with  equal  if  not 
superior  rapture  of  the  good  behavior  of  a  pointer  bitch,  as  of 
tlie  plan  of  a  campaign." 

"  He  shall  have  lull  permission  to  sport  over  my  grounds,'' 
said  the  Earl,  '*  if  he  is  so  fond  of  that  exercise." 

^'Vou  will  bind  him  to  you,  my  lord,''  said  Monkbarn^ 
*'  body  and  soul :  give  him  leave  to  crack  off  his  birding-piece 
at  a  poor  covey  of  partridges  or  moor  fowl,  and  he's  yours  for- 
ever— I  will  enchant  him  by  the  intelligence.  £ut  O,  my  lord, 
that  you  could  have  seen  my  phcenix  Lovel  I — the  very  prince 
and  chieftain  of  the  youth  of  this  age  \  and  not  destitute  of 
spirit  either^-I  promise  vou  he  gave  my  termagant  kinsman  a 
^uidpro  quo — a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver,  as  the  vulgar  say,  alluxt 
ing  to  the  two  celebrated  Paladins  of  Charlemagne." 

After  coffee.  Lord  Glenallan  requested  a  private  interview 
with  the  Antiquary,  and  was  ushered  to  his  library. 

"I  must  withdraw  you  from  your  own  amiable  family,"  be 
said,  ''  to  involve  you  in  the  perplexities  of  an  unhappy  man. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  world,  from  which  I  have  long 
been  banished  ;  for  Glenallan  House  has  been  to  me  rather  a 
prison  than  a  dwelling,  although  a  prison  which  I  had  neither 
fortitude  nor  spirit  to  break  from." 

"  Let  me  first  ask  your  lordship,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  what 
are  your  own  wishes  and  designs  in  this  matter  ?  " 

^  I  wish  most  especially,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  ''  to 
declare  my  luckless  marriage,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  the  unhappy  Eveline — that  is,  if  you  see  a  possibility  of  doing 
so  without  making  public  the  conduct  of  my  mother." 

^^ Suum  cuique  tribuito"  said  the  Antiquary;  "do  right  to 
everyone.  The  memory  of  that  unhappy  young  lady  has  too 
long  suffered,  and  I  think  it  might  be  cleared  without  further 
impeaching  that  of  your  mother,  than  by  letting  it  be  under* 
stood  in  general  that  she  greatly  disapproved  and  bitterly  op 
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posed  the  match.  All — ^forgive  me,  my  lord — all  who  ever 
heard  of  the  late  Countess  of  Glenallan,  will  learn  that  without 
much  surprise." 

"  But  you  forget  one  horrible  circumstance,  Mr.  Oldbuck,** 
said  the  Earl,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

**  I  am  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

"The  fate  of  the  infant — its  disappearance  with  the  confi- 
dential attendant  of  my  mother,  and  the  dreadful  surmises 
which  may  be  drawn  from  my  conversation  with  Elspeth." 

••  If  you  would  have  my  free  opinion,  my  lord,"  answered 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  and  will  not  catch  too  rapidly  at  it  as  matter  of 
hope,  I  would  say  that  it  is  very  possible  the  child  yet  lives. 
For  thus  much  I  ascertained,  by  my  former  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  event  of  that  deplorable  evening,  that  a  child  and  woman 
were  carried  that  night  from  the  cottage  at  the  Craigburnfoot 
in  a  carriage  and  four  by  your  brother  Edward  Geraldine  Ne- 
ville, whose  journey  towards  England  with  these  companions  I 
traced  for  several  stages.  I  believed  then  it  was  a  part  of  the 
family  compact  to  carry  a  child  whom  you  meant  to  stigmatize 
with  illegitimacy,  out  of  that  country  where  chance  might  have 
raised  protectors  and  proofs  of  its  rights.  But  I  now  think  that 
your  brother,  having  reason,  like  yourself,  to  believe  the  child 
stained  with  shame  yet  more  indelible,  had  nevertheless  with- 
drawn it,  partly  from  regard  to  the  honor  of  his  house,  partly 
from  the  risk  to  which  it  might  have  been  exposed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Lady  Glenallan." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Eari  of  Glenallan  grew  extremely  pale,  and 
had  nearly  fallen  from  his  chair. — The  alarmed  Antiquary  ran 
hither  and  thither  looking  for  remedies ;  but  his  museum, 
though  sufficiently  well  filled  with  a  vast  variety  of  useless 
matters,  containea  nothing  that  could  be  serviceable  on  the 
present  or  any  other  occasion.  As  he  posted  out  of  the  room 
to  borrow  his  sister's  salts,  he  could  not  help  giving  a  constitu- 
tional growl  of  chagrin  and  wonder  at  the  various  incidents 
which  had  converted  his  mansion,  first  into  an  hospital  for  a 
wounded  duellist,  and  now  into  the  sick  chamber  of  a  dying 
nobleman.  "And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from 
the  soldiery  and  the  peerage.  My  ccsnobitium  has  only  next  to 
be  made  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  then,  I  trow,  the  transforma- 
tion will  be  complete." 

When  he  returned  with  the  remedy,  Lord  Glenallan  was 
much  better.  The  new  and  unexpected  light  which  Mr.  Old- 
buck  had  thrown  upon  the  melancholy  history  of  his  family  had 
almost  overpowered  him.    "  You  think,  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck—* 
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lor  you  are  c^pabte  of  thinking,  which  I  am  hot— *you  thinks 
then,  that  it  is  possible — that  is,  not  impossible — my  child  may 
yet  live  ? " 

"  I  think/'  said  the  Antiquary,  "  it  is  impossible  that  it 
could  come  to  any  violent  harm  through  your  brother's  means. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  gay  and  dissipated  man,  but  not  cruel 
nor  dishonorable ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  if  he  had  intended 
any  foul  play,  he  would  Save  placed  himself  so  forward  in  the 
charge  of  the  infant,  as  I  will  prove  to  your  lordship  he  did." 

€o  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  opened  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet  of 
his  ancestor  Aldobrand,  and  produced  a  bundle  of  papers  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon^  and  labelled, — Examinations,  etc.,  taken 
l>y  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  J.  P.,  upon  the  i8th  pf  February,  17 —  5 
a  little  under  was  written,  in  a  small  hand,  Eheu  Evelina/  The 
tears  dropped  fast  from  the  Earl's  eyes,  as  he  endeavored,  in 
vain,  to  unfasten  the  knot  which  secured  these  documents. 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  had  better  not  read 
these  at  present.  Agitated  as  you  are,  and  having  much  busi- 
ness before  you,  you  must  not  exhaust  your  strength.  Your 
t>rother's  succession  is  now,  I  presume,  your  own,  and  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  make  inquiry  among  his  servants  and  re^ 
tainers,  so  as  to  hear  where  the  child  is,  if,  fortunately,  it  shall 
be  still  alive.'* 

^  I  dare  hardly  hope  it,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
**  Why  should  my  brother  have  been  siient  to  me  ? " 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  why  should  he  have  communicated  to  your 
lordship  the  existence  of  a  being  whom  you  must  have  supposed 
the  offspring  of " 

"  Most  true — there  is  an  obvious  and  a  kind  reason  for  his 
being  silent.  If  anything,  indeed,  could  have  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  ghastly  dream  that  has  poisoned  my  whole  exist- 
ence, it  must  have  been  the  knowledge  that  such  a  child  of 
misery  existed." 

"Then,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "although  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  years,, 
that  your  son  must  needs  be  still  alive  because  he  was  not 
destroyed  in  infancy,  I  own  I  think  you  should  instantly  set  oa 
foot  inquiries." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  hope  held  out  to  him,  the  first  he  had  nourished  for 
many  years  ; — "  I  will  write  to  a  faithful  steward  of  my  father, 
who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  under  my  brother  Neville — But, 
lir.  Oldbuck,  I  am  not  my  brother's  heir." 
.    **'  Indeed  j — I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord — it  is  a  noble  est^te^ 
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and  the  rains  of  the  old  castle  of  Neville's-finrgh  alone,  whidf 
are  the  nost  superb  relics  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  are  a  possession  much  to  be  coveted. 
I  thofught  your  father  had  no  other  son  or  near  relative." 

"  He  had  not,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan  ;  "  but 
my  brother  adopted  views  in  politics,  and  a  form  of  religion, 
alien  from  those  which  had  been  always  held  by  our  house. 
Our  tempers  had  long  differed,  nor  did  my  unhappy  mother 
always  think  him  sufficiently  observant  to  her.  In  short,  there 
was  a  family  quarrel,  and  my  brother,  whose  property  was  at 
bas  own  free  disposal,  availed  himself  of  the  power  vested  in  him 
to  choose  a  stranger  for  his  heir.  It  is  a  matter  which  never 
struck  me  as  being  of  the  least  consequence — for  if  worldly 
possessions  could  dleviate  misery,  I  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
But  now  I  shall  regret  it,  if  it  throws  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  our  inquiries — and  I  bethink  me  that  it  may ;  for  in  case  of 
mv  having  a  lawful  son  of  my  body,  and  my  brother  dying 
without  issue,  my  father's  possessions  stood  entailed  upon  my 
son.  It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  this  heir,  be  be  who  he  may, 
will  afford  us  assistance  in  making  a  discovery  which  may  torn 
o«t  so  much  to  his  own  prejudice.'* 

^  And  in  ail  probabilitv  the  steward  your  lordship  mentions 
is  also  in  his  service,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

**  It  is  most  Hkely ;  and  the  maa  being  a  Protestant—- how 
far  it  is  safe  to  intrust  him—" 

''  I  shoold  hope,  my  lord/'  said  Oldbock  gravely,  ^  that  a 
Protestant  may  be  as  trustwortiiy  as  a  Catbohc  I  am  doubly 
interested  in  the  Protestant  faith,  my  lord.  My  ancestor,  Aldo« 
brand  Oldbuck,  printed  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg; 
as  I  can  show  by  the  original  edition  now  in  this  house." 

^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Oldbock," 
feplied  the  Earl,  **'  nor  did  I  speak  out  of  bicoliy  or  intolerance  ; 
but  probably  the  Protestant  steward  will  favor  the  Protestant 
betr  rather  than  the  Catholic — if,  indeed,  my  son  has  been  bred 
in  his  father's  faith— or,  alas  I  if  indeed  he  vet  lives." 

"  We  must  look  close  into  this,"  said  Oldouck,  '*  before  com* 
mitting  ourselves.  I  have  a  literary  friend  at  York,  with  whom 
I  have  long  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  the  Saxon  horn  that 
b  preserved  in  the  Minster  there  ;  we  interchanged  letters  for 
six  years,  and  have  only  as  yet  been  able  to  settle  die  first  fine 
of  the  inscripdon.  I  will  write  forthwith  to  this  gentleman. 
Dr.  Dryasdust,  and  be  particular  in  my  inquiries  concerning 
the  character,  etc.,  of  your  brother's  heir,  of  the  gentleman 
€mployed  in  hb  affairs,  and  what  else  may  be  likely  to  further 
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jfoisr  1otdshit>'s  inquiHes.  In  the  mean  time  your  lordship  will 
collect  the  evidence  of  the  marriage,  which  I  hope  can  still  be 
recovered  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,**  replied  the  Earl :  "  the  witnesses,  who 
were  formerly  withdrawn  from  your  research,  are  still  living. 
My  tutor,  who  solemnized  the  marriage,  was  provided  for  by 
a  living  in  France,  and  has  lately  returned  to  this  country  as 
an  emigrant,  a  victim  of  his  zeal  for  loyalty,  legitimacy,  and 
religion." 

"  That's  one  lucky  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  my 
lord — you  must  allow  that,  at  least/'  said  Oldbuck  :  *'  but  no 
offence ;  I  will  act  as  warmly  in  your  affairs  as  if  I  were  of  your 
pwn  faith  in  politics  and  leJigion.  And  take  my  advice — If 
you  want  an  aflair  of  consequence  properly  manag^  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  an  antiquary  ;  for  as  they  are  eternally  exercising 
their  genius  and  research  upon  trifles,  it  is  impossible  they  can 
be  baffled  in  affairs  of  importance  , — use  makes  perfect — and 
the  corps  that  is  most  frequently  drilled  upon  the  parade,  will 
|)e  most  prompt  in  its  exercise,  upon  the  day  of  battle.  And, 
talking  upon  that  subject,  I  would  willingly  read  to  your  lord- 
fhip,  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time  betwixt  and  supper ^" 

*'  I  beg  I  may  not  interfere  with  family  arrangements,'*  said 
Lord  Glenallan,  '*  but  I  never  taste  anything  after  sunset" 

"Nor  I  either,  my  lord,*' answered  his  host, '* notwithstanding 
it  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  custom  of  the  ancients.  But  then  I 
dine  differently  from  your  lordship,  and  therefore  am  better 
etiabled  to  dispense  with  those  elaborate  entertainments  which 
roy  womankind  (that  is,  my  sister  and  niece,  my  lord)  are  apt 
to  place  on  the  table,  for  the  display  rather  of  their  own  house- 
wifery than  the  accommodation  of  our  wants.  However,  a 
broiled  bone,  or  a  smoked  haddock^  or  an  oyster,  or  a  slice  oi 
bacon  of  our  own  curing,  with  a  toast  and  a  tankard^-or  some^ 
thing  or  other  of  that  sort,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach 
before  going  to  bed,  does  not  fall  under  my  restriction,  nor,  I 
hope,  under  your  lordship's." 

*'  My  no-supper  is  literal,  Mr.  Oldbuck;  but  I  will  attend 
you  at  your  meal  with  pleasure." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Antiquary,  "  I  will  endeavor 
to  entertain  your  ears  at  least,  since  I  cannot  banquet  your 
palate.  What  I  am  about  to  read  to  your  lordship  relates  to 
the  upland  glens.'* 

Lord  Glenallan,  though  he  would  rather  have  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  his  own  uncertainties,  was  compelled  to  make  a  sign 
(tf  niefiul  civility  and  acquiescence. 
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The  Antiquary,  therefore,  took  out  his  portfolio  of  loose 
sheets,  and  after  premising  that  the  topographical  details  here 
laid  down  were  designed  to  illustrate  a  slight  essay  upon  castra* 
metation,  which  had  t>een  read  with  indulgence  at  several 
societies  of  Antiquaries,  he  commenced  as  follows  :  "The  sub- 
ject, my  lord,  is  the  hill-fort  of  Quickens-bog,  with  the  site  of 
which  your  lordship  is  doubtless  familiar — it  is  upon  your  store- 
farm  of  Mantanner,  in  the  barony  of  Clochnaben." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  the  names  of  these  places,"  said  the 
Earl,  in  answer  to  the  Antiquary's  appeal. 

^  Heard  the  name  ?  and  the  farm  brings  him  six  hundred 
a-year— O  Lord  I " 

Such  was  the  scarce-subdued  ejaculation  of  the  Antiquary. 
But  his  hospitality  got  the  better  of  his  surprise,  and  he  pro-, 
ceeded  to  read  his  essay  with  an  audible  voice,  in  great  glee 
at  having  secured  a  patient,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  an  inter* 
ested  hearer. 

**  Quickens-bog  may  at  first  seem  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
plant  Quicken^  by  which,  Scottui^  we  understand  couch-grass, 
drwr-grass,  or  the  Triticum  repens  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  common 
English  monosyllable  Bog^  by  which  we  mean,  in  popular 
language,  a  march  or  morass — in  Latin,  Paius,  But  it  may 
confound  the  rash  adopters  of  the  more  obvious  etymological 
derivations,  to  learn  that  the  couch-grass  or  dog-grass,  or,  to 
speak  scientifically,  the  Triticum  ripens  of  Linnaeus,  does  not 
grow  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  castrum  or  hill-fort, 
whose  ramparts  are  uniformly  clothed  with  short  verdant  turf; 
and  that  we  must  seek  a  bog  or palus^X  a  still  greater  distance, 
the  nearest  being  that  of  Gird-the-mear,  a  full  half-mile  distant. 
The  last  syllable,  bogy  is  obviously,  therefore,  a  mere  corruprion 
of  the  iSaxon  Burgh,  which  we  find  in  the  various  transmutations 
of  Burgh^  BurroWy  Broughy  Bruffy  Buffy  and  Boffy  which  last 
approaches  very  near  the  sound  in  question — since,  supposing 
the  word  to  have  been  originally  horghy  which  is  the  genuine 
Saxon  spelling,  a  slight  change,  such  as  modem  organs  too 
often  make  upon  ancient  sounds,  will  produce  first  Boghy  and 
then,  elisa  By  or  compromising  and  sinking  the  guttural,  agree- 
able to  the  common  vernacular  practice,  you  have  either  Boffox 
Bog  as  it  happens.  The  word  Quickens  requires  in  like  manner 
to  be  altered,— decomposed,  as  it  were, — and  reduced  to  its 
original  and  genuine  sound,  ere  we  can  discern  its  real  meaning. 
By  the  ordinary  exchange  of  the  Qu  into  Why  familiar  to  the 
tudest  tyro  who  has  opened  a  book  of  old  Scottish  poetry,  we 
gain  either  Whilkens,  or  Whichensborgh — ^put  we  may  suppose^ 
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by  way  <rf  question,  as  if  those  who  imposed  the  name,  struck 
with  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  place,  had  expressed  in  it  an 
interrogation,  *  To  whom  did  this  fortress  belong  ? ' — Or,  it  migh^ 
b«,  Whackens-burgh^  from  the  Saxon  Whacken,  to  strike  with 
«he  hand,  as  doubtless  the  skirmishers  near  a  place  of  such 
apparent  consequence  must  have  legitimated  such  a  derivation," 
etc^  etc.,  etc 

1  wilL  be  more  merciful  to  my  readers  than  Oldbuck  was  to 
his  guest ;  for,  considering  his  opponunities  of  gaining  patient 
attention  from  a  person  of  such  consequence  as  Lord  Glenallan 
were.not  many,  he  used,  or  rather  abused,  the  present  to  the 
uttermost. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIXTH. 


I  asB  and  yootb 
►t  five  together  :— 


►n.,.  «^ 

ft  full  of  pleasanoe, 
I  full  of  care  ; 
ike  summer  mom, 
ike  winter  weather; 
ke  summer  brave, 
ke  winter  bare. 

Shakstsabb. 

Ik  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Antiquary,  who 
was  something  of  a  sluggard,  was  summoned  from  his  bed  a 
Cull  hour  earlier  than  his  custom  by  Caxon.  '*  What's  the  mat*- 
ter  now  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  yawning  and  stretching  forth  his  hand 
to  the  huge  gold  repeater,  which,  bedded  upon  his  India  silk 
handkerchief,  was  laid  safe  by  his  pillow — '*  what's  the  matter 
now,  Caxon  ? — it  can't  be  eight  o'clock  yet." 

*'  Na,  sir, — but  my  lord's  man  sought  me  out,  for  he  fan 
cie$  me  your  honor's  valley-de-sham, — and  sae  I  am,  there's  na^ 
doubt  o't,  baith  your  honor's  and  the  minister's — at  least  ye 
liae  nae  other  that  I  ken  o' — and  I  gie  a  help  to  Sir  Arthur  too, 
but  that's  mair  in  the  way  o'  my  profession." 

"  Well,  well — never  mind  that,"  said  the  Antiquary — **  happy 
is  he  that  is  his  own  valley-de-sham,  as  you  call  it — But  why 
disturb  my  morning's  rest  ? " 

"  Ou,  sir,  the  great  man's  been  up  since  peep  o*  day,  and 
he's  steered  the  town  to  get  awa  an  express  to  fetch  his  car* 
riage,  and  it  will  be  here  briefly,  and  he  wad  like  to  see  youl 
honor  afore  he  gaes  awa." 
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^Gadso ! ''  ejaculated  Oldbuck,  ^  these  great  men  ose  one^ 
house  and  time  as  if  they  were  their  own  property.  Well,  it's 
once  and  away.     Has  Jenny  come  to  her  senses  yet,  Caxon  ? " 

"Troth,  sir,  but  just  middling,"  replied  the  barber  ;  "she's 
been  in  a  swither  about  the  jocolate  this  morning,  and  was  like 
to  hae  toomed  it  a'  out  into  the  slap-bason,  and  drank  it  herseK 
in  her  ecstacies — but  she's  won  ower  wi't,  wi'  the  help  o'  Miss 
M*Intyre." 

"Then  all  my  womankind  are  on  foot  and  scrambUng,  and 
I  must  enjoy  my  ouiet  bed  no  longer,  if  I  would  have  a  well* 
regufated  nouse-**Lend  me  my  gown«  And  what  are  the  news 
at  Fairport  ? " 

"  Ou,  sir,  what  can  they  be  about  but  this  grand  news  o'  my 
lord,"  answered  4lie  «ld  iiuui^  "  that  hasoa  been  ower  the  door- 
stane,  they  threep  to  me,  for  this  twenty  years — this  grand 
news  of  hb  coming  to  vbit  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Aha  1 "  said  Monkbams;  "and  what  do  they  say  of  that; 
Caxon?" 

"  'Deed,  sir,  they  hae  various  opinions.  Thae  fallows,  that 
are  the  democraws,  as  they  ca'  them,  that  are  again'  the  king 
and  the  law,  and  hairpowder  and  dressing  o'  gentlemen's  wigs 
—a  wheen  blackguards — they  say  he's  come  doun  to  speak  wi' 
your  honor  about  bringing  doun  his  hill  lads  and  Highland 
tenantry  to  break  up  the  meetings  of  the  Friends  o'  the  People  ; 
— ^and  when  I  said  your  honor  never  meddled  wi'  the  like  o' 
sic  things  where  there  was  like  to  be  straiks  and  bloodshed,  they 
said,  if  ye  didna,  your  ne\*oy  did,  and  that  he  was  weel  ken'd  to 
be  a  kingsman  that  wad  fight  knee^eep,  and  that  ye  were  the 
head  and  he  was  the  hand,  and  that  the  Yerl  was  to  brii^  out 
the  men  and  the  siller." 

"  Come,"  said  the  Antiquary,  laughing-—"  I  am  glad  the  war 
is  to  cost  me  nothing  but  counsel." 

"Na,  na,"  said  Caxon — "naebody  thinks  your  honor  wad 
either  fight  yoursell,  or  gie  ony  feck  o'  siller  to  ony  side  o'  the 
question." 

"  Umph  I  well,  that's  the  opinion  of  the  democraws,  as  yof 
call  them— What  sav  the  rest  o'  Fairport  ?  " 

"  In  troth,"  sai€l  the  candid  reporter,  "  I  canna  say  it's 
muckle  better.  Captain  Coquet,  of  the  volunteers — ^that's  him 
that's  to  be  the  new  collector, — and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  Blue  and  a'  Blue  Chib,  are  just  saving  it's  no  nght  to  let 
papists,  that  hae  sae  mony  French  friends  as  the  Yerl  of  Glen- 
all^,  gang  through  Che  country,  and— but  yoor  honor  will 
maybe  be  angry? '' 
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*  Not  T,  Caxon,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  fire  away  as  if  you  wew 
Captain  Coquet*s  whole  platoon — I  can  stand  it." 

"Weel  then,  they  say,  sir,  that  as  ye  didna  encourage  the 
petition  about  the  peace,  and  wadna  petition  in  favor  of  the 
new  tax,  and  as  you  were  again'  bringing  in  the  yeomanry  at 
the  meal  mob,  but  just  for  settling  the  folk  wi'  the  constables 
— they  say  ye're  no  a  gude  friend  to  government ;  and  that  thae 
sort  o'  meetings  between  sic  a  powerfu'  man  as  the  Yerl,  and 
sic  a  wise  man  as  you, — Od  they  think  they  suld  be  lookit  after ; 
and  some  say  ye  should  baith  be  shankit  2&  till  Edinburgh 
Castle." 

"  On  my  word,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  I  am  infmitely  obliged 
to  my  neighbors  for  their  good  opinion  of  me  !  And  so  I,  that 
have  never  interfered  with  their  bickerings,  but  to  recommend 
quiet  and  moderate  measures,  am  given  up  on  both  sides  as  a 
man  very  likely  to  commit  high  treason,  either  against  King  or 
People? — Give  me  my  coat,  Caxon— give  me  my  coat ; — it's 
lucky  I  live  not  in  their  report  Have  you  heard  anything  of 
Taffril  and  his  vessel?" 

Caxon's  countenance  fell. — **  Na,  sir,  and  the  winds  hae  been 
high,  and  this  is  a  fearfu'  coast  to  cruise  on  in  thae  eastern 
gales, — the  headlands  rin  sae  far  out,  that  a  veshel's  embayed 
afore  I  could  sharp  a  razor ;  and  then  there's  nae  harbor  or 
city  of  refuge  on  our  coast — a'  craigs  and  breakers ; — a  veshel 
that  rins  ashore  wi'  us  flees  asunder  like  the  powther  when  I 
shake  the  pluff— and  it's  as  ill  to  gather  ony  o't  again.  I  aye 
tell  my  daughter  thae  things  when  she  grows  wearied  for  a  letter 
frae  Lieutenant  TaflFril — It's  aye  an  apology  for  him.  Ye  sudna 
blame  him,  says  I,  hinny,  for  ye  little  ken  what  may  hae  hap- 
pened," 

"  Ay,  ay,  Caxon,  thou  art  as  good  a  comforter  as  a  valet-de- 
chambre. — Give  me  a  white  stock,  man,— d'ye  think  1  can  go 
down  with  a  handkerchief  about  my  neck  when  I  have  conv 
pany  ?  " 

**  Dear  sir,  the  Captain  says  a  three-nookit  hankercher  is 
the  maist  fashionable  overlay,  and  that  stocks  belang  to  your 
honor  and  me  that  are  anld  warld  folk.  I  beg  pardon  for  men- 
tioning us  twa  thegither,  but  it  was  what  he  said." 

"The  Captain's  a  puppy,  and  you  are  a  goose,  Caxon." 

"  It's  very  like  it  may  be  sae,"  replied  the  acquiescent  bai^ 
ber :  "  I  am  sure  your  honor  kens  best." 

Before  breakfast,  Lord  Glenallan,  who  appeared  in  better 
spirits  than  he  had  evinced  in  the  former  evening,  went  partib- 
idarly  throi^h  the  various  circumstances  of  evidence  which  the 
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tzeitions  of  Oldbuck  had  formerly  collected  ;  and  poindngout 
the  means  which  he  possessed  of  completing  the  proof  of  his 
marriage,  expressed  his  resolution  instantly  to  go  through  the 
painful  task  of  collecting  and  restoring  the  evidence  concerning 
the  birth  of  Eveline  Neville,  which  Elspeth  had  stated  to  be  in 
his  mother's  possession. 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  like  a  man  who 
receives  important  tidings  ere  he  is  yet  fully  awake,  and  doubt 
whether  they  refer  to  actual  life,  or  are  not  rather  a  continua- 
tion of  his  aream.  This  woman — this  Elspeth, — ^she  is  in  the 
extremity  of  age,  and  approaching  in  many  respects  to  dotage. 
Have  I  not — ^it  is  a  hideous  question — ^have  I  not  been  hasty  in 
the  admission  of  her  present  evidence,  against  that  which  she 
formerly  gave  me  to  a  very — very  different  purpose  ?  " 

Mr.  Oldbuck  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with 
firmness — **  No,  my  lord  ;  I  cannot  think  you  have  any  reason 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  what  she  has  told  you  last,  from  no  ap- 
parent impulse  but  the  urgency  of  conscience.  Her  confession 
was  voluntary,  disinterested,  distinct,  consistent  with  itself,  and 
with  all  the  other  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  would 
lose  no  time,  however,  in  examining  and  arranging  the  other 
documents  to  which  she  has  referred  ;  and  I  also  think  her  own 
statement  should  be  taken  down,  if  possible,  in  a  formal  manner. 
We  thought  of  setting  about  this  together.  But  it  will  be  a  re- 
lief  to  your  lordship,  and  moreover  have  a  more  impartial  ap- 
pearance, were  I  to  attempt  the  investigation  alone  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  magistrate.  I  will  do  this — at  least  I  will  attempt 
it,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  her  in  a  favorable  state  of  mind  to  un- 
dergo an  examination." 

Lord  Glenallan  wrung  the  Antiquary's  hand  in  token  of 
p'ateful  acquiescence."  ^'  I  cannot  express  to  you,"  he  said, 
'*  Mr  Oldbuck,  how  much  your  countenance  and  co-operation 
in  this  dark  and  most  melancholy  business  gives  me  relief  and 
confidence.  I  cannot  enough  applaud  myself  for  3rielding  to 
the  sudden  impulse  which  impelled  me,  as  it  were,  to  drag  you 
into  my  confidence,  and  which  arose  from  the  experience  I  had 
formerly  of  your  firmness  in  discharge  of  your  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  as  a  friend  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate.  What- 
ever the  issue  of  these  matters  may  prove, — and  I  would  fain 
^ope  there  is  a  dawn  breaking  on  the  fortunes  of  my  house, 
though  I  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  its  light, — but  whatsoever  be 
the  issue,  you  have  laid  my  family  and  me  under  the  most  last- 
ing obligation." 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "  I  must  necessarily 
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^ve  the  greatest  respect  for  your  lordship's  family,  which  I  am 
well  aware  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  being  cer- 
tainly derived  from  Aymer  de  Geraldin,  who  sat  in  parliament 
at  Perth,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  and  who  by  the  less 
vouched,  yet  plausible  tradition  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Marmor  of  Clochnaben.  Yet,  with  all 
my  veneration  for  your  ancient  descent,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  find  myself  still  more  bound  to  give  your  lordship  what 
assistance  is  in  my  limited  power,  from  sincere  sympathy  with 
vour  sorrows,  and  detestation  at  the  frauds  which  have  so  long 
oeen  practised  upon  you. — But,  my  lord,  the  matin  meal  is,  I 
see,  now  prepared — Permit  me  to  show  your  lordship  the  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  my  ccsnohitium^  which  is  rather  a  conb 
bination  of  cells,  jostled  oddly  together,  and  piled  one  upon 
the  top  of  the  other,  than  a  regular  house.  I  trust  you  will 
make  yourself  some  amends  for  the  spare  diet  of  yesterday." 

But  this  was  no  part  of  Lord  Glenallan*s  system.  Having 
saluted  the  company  with  the  grave  and  melancholy  politeness 
which  distinguished  his  manners,  his  servant  placed  before  him 
a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  with  a  glass  of  fair  water,  being  the  fare 
on  which  he  usually  broke  his  fast.  While  the  morning's  meal 
of  the  young  soldier  and  the  old  Antiquary  was  despatched  in 
much  more  substantial  manner,  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard. 

"  Your  lordship's  carriage,  I  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  step- 
ping to  the  window.  **  On  my  word,  a  handsome  quadrtga,-^ 
for  such,  according  to  the  best  scholium,  was  the  vox  signata  of 
the  Romans  for  a  chariot  which,  like  that  of  your  lordship, 
jwas  drawn  by  four  horses." 

*'  And  I  will  venture  to  say,"  cried  Hector,  eagerly  gazing 
from  the  window,  "  that  four  handsomer  or  better-matched  bays 
never  were  put  in  harness — What  fine  forehands  I — what  capital 
chargers  they  would  make  I — Might  I  ask  if  they  are  of  your 
lordship's  own  breeding  ?  " 

"I — I — rather  believe  so,"  said  Lord  Glenallan ;  "but  I 
have  been  so  negligent  of  my  domestic  matters,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  must  apply  to  Calvert "  (looking  at  the 
domestic). 

"  They  are  of  your  lordship's  own  breeding,"  said  Calvert, 
**  got  by  Mad  Tom  out  of  Jemina  and  Yarico,  your  lordship's 
brood  mares." 

"  Are  there  more  of  the  set  ?  "  said  Lord  Glenallan. 

"  Two,  my  lord, — one  rising  four,  the  other  five  off  this  grass, 
both  very  handsome."  , 

"  Then  let  Dawkins  bring  them  down  to  Monkbarns  to-mor 
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low/'  said  the  Earl—*"  I  hope  Captain  Mintyre  wOi  uxcpt 
them,  if  they  are  at  all  fit  for  service." 

Captain  M'Intyre's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  was  profuse  to 
grateful  acknowledgments  ;  whUe  Oldbuck,  on  the  other  hand, 
seizing  the  Earl's  sleeve,  endeavored  to  intercept  a  present 
which  boded  no  good  to  his  corn-chest  and  hay-ioft 

"  My  lord — my  lord — much  obliged — much  obliged — But 
Hector  is  a  pedestrian,  and  never  mounts  on  horseback  in  battle 
— he  is  a  Highland  soldier,  moreover,  and  his  dress  ill  adapted 
for  cavalry  service.  Even  Macpherson  never  mounted  his  an- 
cestors on  horseback,  though  he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  of 
their  being  car-borne — and  that,  my  lord,  is  what  is  running  in 
Hector's  head — it  is  the  vehicular,  not  the  equestrian  exerdae 
which  he  envies — 

Sunt  q(9om  carricalo  pnlverem  Olympkom 
Collegium  juvat 

His  noddle  is  running  on  a  curricle,  which  he  has  neither  mon^ 
to  buy,  nor  skill  to  drive  if  he  had  it ;  and  I  assure  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  possession  of  two  such  quadrupeds  would  prove 
a  greater  scrape  than  any  of  his  duels,  whether  with  human  foe 
or  with  my  friend  th^phaca.^* 

"You  must  command  us  all  at  present,  Mr.  Oldbuck,''  said 
the  Earl  politely  ;  '*  but  I  trust  you  will  not  ultimately  prevent 
my  gratifying  my  young  friend  in  some  way  that  may  afford  him 
pleasure." 

"Anything  useful,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  but  no  ar/y»»- 
lum — I  protest  he  might  as  rationalljr  propose  to  keep  a  fuad- 
riga  at  once — And  now  I  think  of  it,  what  is  that  old  poet- 
chaise  from  Fairport  come  jingling  here  for  ? — ^I  did  not  send 
for  it." 

"/did,  sir,"  said  Hector,  rather  sulkily,  for  he  was  not 
much  gratified  by  his  uncle's  interference  to  prex'ent  the  Eari's 
intended  generosity,  nor  particularly  inclined  to  relish  either 
the  disparagement  which  he  cast  upon  his  skill  as  a  charioteer 
or  the  mortifying  allusion  to  his  bad  success  in  the  adventures 
of  the  duel  and  the  seal. 

"  You  did,  sir  ? "  echoed  the  Antiquary,  in  answer  to  his 
concise  information.  "  And  pray,  what  may  be  your  business 
with  a  post-chaise  ?  Is  this  splendid  equipage — this  biga^  as  1 
may  call  it — to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  a  quadr^a  or  a 
curriatium  t " 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  the  young  soldier,  "  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  give  you  such  a  specific  explanationi  I  am  going  to 
Vairport  oo  a  little  business." 
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•*  Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that 
business,  Hector? "  answered  his  uncle,  who  loved  the  exercise 
of  a  little  brief  authority  over  his  relative.  "  I  should  suppose 
any  regimental  affairs  might  be  transacted  by  your  worthy 
deputy  the  sei^eant — an  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  good  as 
to  make  Monkbams  his  home  since  his  arrival  among  us — I 
fthould,  I  say,  suppose  that  he  may  transact  any  business  of 
yours,  without  your  spending  a  day's  pay  on  two  dog-horses, 
and  such  a  combination  of  rotten  wood,  cracked  glass,  and 
leather — such  a  skeleton  of  a  post-chaise,  as  that  l^fore  the 
door." 

^  It  b  not  regimental  business,  sir,  that  calls  me ;  and, 
since  you  insist  upon  knowing,  I  must  inform  you  Caxon  has 
brought  word  this  morning  that  old  Ochiltree,  the  beggar,  is  to 
be  brought  up  for  examination  to-day,  previous  to  his  bein| 
committed  for  trial ;  and  I'm  going  to  see  that  the  poor  old 
fellow  gets  fair  play — that's  all." 

"  Ay  ? — I  heard  something  of  this,  but  could  not  think  it 
serious.  And  pray.  Captain  Hector,  who  are  so  ready  to  be 
every  man's  second  on  all  occasions  of  strife,  civil  or  military, 
by  land,  by  water,  or  on  the  sea-beach,  what  is  your  especial 
concern  with  old  Edie  Ochiltree  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  soldier  in  my  father's  company,  sir,"  replied 
Hector ;  **  and  besides,  when  I  was  about  to  do  a  very  foolish 
thing  one  day,  he  interfered  to  prevent  me,  and  gave  me 
almost  as  mucn  good  advice,  sir,  as  you  could  have  done  your- 
self." 

"  And  with  the  same  good  effect,  I  dare  be  sworn  for  it- 
ch. Hector  ? — Come,  confess  it  was  thrown  away." 

"  Indeed  it  was,  sir ;  but  I  see  no  reason  that  my  folly 
should  make  me  less  grateful  for  his  intended  kindness." 

**  Bravo,  Hector !  that's  the  most  sensible  thing  ever  I  heard 
you  say.  But  always  tell  me  your  plans  without  reserve  ^— 
why,  I  will  ^o  with  you  myself,  man.  I  am  sure  the  old  fellow 
is  not  guilty,  and  I  will  assist  him  in  such  a  scrape  much  more 
effectually  than  you  can  do.  Besides,  it  will  save  thee  half-a- 
guinea,  my  lad — a  consideration  which  I  heartily  pray  you  to 
have  more  frequently  before  your  eyes." 

Lord  Glenallan's  politeness  had  induced  him  to  turn  away 
and  talk  with  the  ladies,  when  the  dispute  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew  appeared  to  grow  rather  too  animated  to  be  fit  for 
the  ear  of  a  stranger,  but  the  Earl  mingled  again  in  the  con- 
versation when  the  placable  tone  of  the  Antiquary  expressed 
amity.    Having  received  a  brief  account  of  the  mendicanti  and 
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p£  the  aoouMtioa  brought  against  him,  which.  Oldbuck  dk)  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  malice  of  Dousterswivel,  Lord  Glen* 
allan  asked,  whether  the  individual  in  question  had  not  been  a 
soldier  formerly  ? — He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Had  he  not,"  continued  his  Lordship,  **  a  coarse  bluecoat^ 
or  gown,  with  a  badge  ? — was  he  not  a  tall,  striking-looking  old 
man,  with  gray  beard  and  hair,  who  kept  his  body  remarkably 
erect,  and  talked  with  an  air  of  ease  and  independence,  which 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  his  profession  ? " 

"  All  this  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  man,"  returned  Oldbuck. 

"  Why,  then,"  continued  Lord  Glenallan,  "  although  I  fear 
I  c^H;  be  of  BO  use  to  him  in  his  present  condition,  yet  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  being  the  first  person  who  brought 
me  some  tidings  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  would  willingly 
offer  htm  a  place  of  comfortable  retirement,  when  he  is  extri* 
Gated  from  his  present  situation." 

**  I  fear,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "he  would  have  difficulty 
in  reconciliniT  his  vagrant  habits  to  the  acceptance  of  your 
bounty,  at  least  I  know  the  experiment  has  been  tried  without 
effect.  To  beg  from  the  public  at  large  he  considers  as  inde- 
pendence, in  comparison  to  drawing  his  whole  support  from 
the  bounty  of  an  individual.  He  is  so  far  a  true  philosopher, 
as  to  be  a  contemner  of  all  ordinajy  rules  of  hours  and  times. 
When  b^  b  hungry  he  eats ;  when  thirsty  he  drinks ;  whea 
weary  he  sleeps ;  and  with  such  indifference  with  respect  to 
t^e  meana  and  appliances  about  which  we  make  a  fuss,  that  I 
suppose  he  was  never  ill  dined  or  ill  lodged  in  his  life.  Then 
be  iS|  to.  a  certaia  extent,  the  oracle  of  the  district  through 
which  he  travels — their  genealogist,  their  newsman,  their  masr 
4er  of  revels,  their  doctor  at  a  pinch,  or  their  divine  ; — I  prom* 
ise  you  he  has  too  many  duties,  and  b  too  zealous  in  per- 
Uxtmavg  tbem,  to  be  easily  bribed  to  abandon  his  calling.  But 
I  should  be  truly  sorry  it  they  sent  the  poor  light-hearted  old 
man  to  lie  for  weeks  in  jaiL  I  am  convinced  Uie  confinement 
would  break  his  heart" 

Thus  finished  the  conference.  Lord  Glenallan,  having  taken 
leave  of  the  ladies,  renewed  his  offer  to  Captain  M*Intyre  of  the 
freedom  of  his  manors  for  sporting,  which  was  joyously  accepted. 
"  I  can  only  add,"  he  said,  **  that  if  your  spirits  are  not  liable 
to  be  damped  by  dull  company,  Glenallan  House  is  at  all  times 
open  to  you.  On  two  days  of  the  week,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
I  keep  my  apartment,  which  will  be  rather  a  relief  to  you,  as 
you  will  be  left  to  enjoy  the  society  of  my  almoner,  Mr^  Glada- 
t>oor»  who  is  a  schcriar  apd  a  man  of  the  world." 
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Hector,  his  heart  exulting  at  the  thoughts  of  rangmg  through 
tlie  preserves  of  Glenallan  House,  and  over  the  well -protected 
moors  of  Clochnaben — nay,  joy  of  joys  !  the  deer-forest  of 
Strath-Bonnel — made  many  acknowledgments  of  the  honor 
and  gratitude  he  felt.  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  sensible  of  the  Earl's 
attention  to  his  nephew  ;  Miss  M'Intyre  was  pleased  because 
her  brother  was  gratified ;  and  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck  looked 
forward  with  glee  to  the  potting  of  whole  bags  of  moorfowl  and 
black-game,  of  which  Mr.  Blattergowl  was  a  professed  admirer. 
Thus, — which  is  always  the  case  when  a  man  of  rank  leaves 
)a  private  family  where  he  has  studied  to  appear  obliging, — ^all 
Were  ready  .to  open  in  praise  of  the  Earl  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  leave,  and  was  wheeled  off  in  his  chariot  by  the  four  admired 
bays.  But  the  panegyric  was  cut  short,  for  Oldbuck  and  his 
nephew  deposited  themselves  in  the  Fairport  hack,  which,  with 
one  horse  trotting,  and  the  other  urged  to  a  canter,  creaked, 
jingled,  and  hobbled  towards  that  celebrated  seaport,  in  a 
manner  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rapidity  and  smooth- 
ness with  which  Lord  Glenallan's  equipage  had  seemed  to 
vanish  from  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  THIRTV-SEVENTEL 

Yes  I  I  love  fustlce  well— as  well  as  yon  do- 
Bat  iinoe  die  good  dame's  blmd,  she  shall «« 
If.  time  and  reason  fitting,  I  prove  duipb ;— 
Tne  breath  f  utter  now  shall  be' no  means 
To  take  away  from  me  my  breath  in  future. 

Old  Plat. 

By  dint  of  charity  from  the  town's-people  in  aid  of  the  lojffl 
of  provisions  he  had  brought  with  him  into  durance,  Edie  Ochil- 
tree had  passed  a  day  or  two's  confinement  without  much  im- 
patience, regretting  his  want  of  freedom  the  less,  as  the  weather 
proved  broken  and  rainy. 

"The  prison,"  he  said,  "  wasna  sae  dooms  bad  a  place  as' It 
iRras  ca'd.  Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  aff 
the  weather,  and,  if  the  windows  werena  glazed,  it  was  the  mafr 
air}- and  pleasant  for  the  summer  season.  And  there  were  folk 
enow  to  crack  wi*,  and  he  had  bread  eneugh  to  eat,  and  ii^at 
need  he  fash  himsell  about  the  rest  o't  ? " 

The  courage  of  our  philosophical  mendicant  began,  liowevet, 
to  abate,  when  the  sunbeams  shone  fair  on  the  maty  bars  otlAi 
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gnUed  dungeon,  and  a  miserable  linnet,  whose  cage  some  poot 
debtor  had  obtained  permission  to  attach  to  the  window,  began 
to  greet  them  with  his  whistle. 

**  Ye're  in  better  spirits  than  I  am,"  said  Edie,  addressing 
the  bird,  ^  for  I  can  neither  whisde  nor  sing  for  thinking  o'  the 
bonny  bumsides  and  green  shaws  that  I  should  hae  been  dan- 
dering  beside  in  weather  like  this.  But  hae — there's  some 
crumbs  t'ye,  an  ye  are  sae  merry ;  and  truth  ye  hae  some  reason 
to  sing  an  ye  kent  it,  for  your  cage  comes  by  nae  fault  o'  your  ain, 
and  I  may  thank  mysell  that  1  am  closed  up  in  this  weary  place.*' 

Ochiltree's  soliloquy  was  disturbed  by  a  peace-officer,  who 
came  to  summon  him  to  attend  the  magistrate.  So  he  set  forth 
in  awful  procession  between  two  poor  creatures,  neither  of  them 
so  stout  as  he  was  himself,  to  be  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
inquisitorial  justice.  The  people,  as  the  aged  prisoner  was  led 
along  by  his  aecrepit  guards,  exclaimed  to  each  other,  "  Eh !  see 
sic  a  gray-haired  man  as  that  is,  to  have  committed  a  highway 
robbery,  wi*  ae  fit  in  the  grave !  " — And  the  children  congratu- 
lated the  officers,  objects  of  their  alternate  dread  and  sport, 
Puggie  Orrock  and  Jock  Ormston,  on  having  a  prisoner  as  old 
as  themselves. 

Thus  marshalled  forward,  Edie  was  presented  (by  no  means 
for  the  first  time)  before  the  worshipful  Bailie  Littlejohn,  who, 
contrary  to  what  his  name  expressed,  was  a  tall  portly  magis- 
trate, on  whom  corporation  crusts  had  not  been  conferred  in 
vain.  He  was  a  zealous  loyalist  of  that  zealous  time,  some- 
what rigorous  and  peremptory  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
and  a  good  deal  inflated  with  the  sense  of  his  own  power  and 
importance  ^ — otherwise  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and  useful 
citizen. 

"  Bring  him  in  I  bring  him  in  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Upon  my 
irord  these  are  awful  and  unnatural  times  i  the  very  bedesmen 
and  retainers  of  his  Majesty  are  the  first  to  break  his  laws. 
Here  has  been  an  old  Blue-Gown  committing  robbery — I  sui>- 
pose  the  next  will  reward  the  royal  charity  which  supplies  him 
with  his  garb,  pension,  and  begging  license,  by  engaging  in  high- 
treason,  or  sedition  at  least — But  bring  him  in." 

Edie  made  his  obeisance,  and  then  stood,  as  usual,  firm  and 
erect,  with  the  side  of  his  face  turned  a  little  upward,  as  if  to 
catch  every  word  which  the  magistrate  might  address  to  him. 
To  the  first  general  questions,  which  respected  only  his  name 
and  calling,  the  mendicant  answered  with  readiness  and  accu- 
racy ;  but  when  the  magistrate,  having  caused  his  clerk  to  take 
down  these  particulars,  began  to  inquire  whereabout  the  mendi- 
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cant  was  on  the  night  when  Dousterswivel  met  with  his  misfor- 
tune, Edie  demurred  to  the  motion.  **  Can  ye  tell  me  now, 
Bailie,  you  that  understands  the  law,  what  gude  will  it  do  me 
to  answer  ony  o'  your  questions  ?  " 

**  Good  ? — no  good  certainly,  my  friend,  except  that  giving 
a  true  account  of  yourself,  if  you  are  innocent,  may  entitle  me 
to  set  you  at  liberty." 

''  But  it  seems  mair  reasonable  to  me  now,  that  you.  Bailie, 
or  onybody  that  has  onything  to  say  against  me,  should  prove 
my  guilt,  and  no  to  be  bidding  me  prove  my  innocence." 

**  I  don't  sit  here, "  answered  the  magistrate,  "  to  dispute 
points  of  law  with  you.  I  ask  you,  if  you  choose  to  answer  my 
question,  whether  you  were  at  Ringan  Aikwood,  the  forester's, 
upon  the  day  I  have  specified  ? " 

*'  Really,  sir,  I  dinna  feel  myself  called  on  to  remember," 
replied  the  cautious  bedesman. 

"  Or  whether,  in  the  course  of  that  day  or  night,"  continued 
the  magistrate,  *'  you  saw  Steven,  or  Steenie,  Mucklebackit  ?— 
you  knew  him,  I  suppose  ?  '^ 

"O,  brawlie  did  1  ken  Steenie,  puir  fallow,"  replied  the 
prisoner ; — "  but  I  canna  condeshend  on  ony  particular  time  I 
have  seen  him  lately." 

^^  Were  you  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  any  time  in  the  course 
of  that  evening  ? " 

"  Bailie  Littlejohn,"  said  the  mendicant,  **  if  it  be  your 
honor's  pleasure,  we'll  cut  a  lang  tale  short,  and  I'll  just  tell 
ye,  I  am  no  minded  to  answer  ony  o'  thae  questions — I'm  ower 
auld  a  traveller  to  let  my  tongue  bring  me  into  trouble." 

"  Write  down,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  that  he  declines  to 
answer  all  interrogatories,  in  respect  that  by  telling  the  truth 
he  might  be  brought  to  trouble." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  I'll  no  hae  that  set  down  as  ony 
part  o'  my  answer — ^but  I  just  meant  to  say,  that  in  a*  my 
memory  and  practice,  I  never  saw  ony  gude  come  o'  answering 
idle  questions." 

"  Writedown,"  said  the  Bailie, "  that,  being  acquainted  with 
judicial  interrogatories  by  long  practice,  and  having  sustained 
mjunr  by  answering  questions  put  to  him  on  such  occasions^ 
the  declarant  refuses " 

"Na,  na,  Bailie,"  reiterated  Edie, "3re are  no  to  come  in  on 
me  that  gait  neither." 

"  Dictate  the  answer  yourself  then,  friend,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "  and  the  clerk  will  take  it  down  from  your  own  mouth.^ 

^  Ay,  ay/'  said  Edie—"  that's  what  I  ca'  fair  play;  I'se  dd 
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that  without  loss  o'  time.  Sim,  neighbor,  ye  nay  jast  wrtti 
down,  that  £die  Ochiltree,  the  declarant,  stands  up  for  the 
liberty — na,  I  maunna  say  that  neither — I  am  nae  liberty-boy 
—I  hae  fought  again'  them  in  the  riots  in  Dublin — besides,  I 
have  ate  the  King's  bread  mony  a  day.  Stay,  let  me  see.  Ay 
—write  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue^yown,  stands  up  for  the 
prerogative — (see  that  ye  spell  that  word  right — it's  a  fang  ane) 
—for  the  prerogative  of  the  subjects  of  the  land,  and  winna 
mnswer  a  single  word  that  sail  be  asked  at  him  this  day,  unlesa 
he  sees  a  reason  for't.     Pot  down  that,  voung  man." 

^  Then,  Edie,"  said  the  magistrate,  ^'«inceyou  will  give  me 
no  information  on  the  subject,  I  must  send  you  back  to  prison 
mi  you  shall  be  delivered  m  due  course  of  law." 

"Aweel,  sir,  if  it's  Heaven's  will  aiKl  man's  will,  nae 
doiiht  I  maun  submit,"  replied  the  mendicant,  **  I  hae  nae  great 
objection  to  the  prison,  onlv  that  a  body  canna  win  out  o't ;  and 
if  It  wad  please  you  as  weei,  Bailie,  I  wad  gie  you  my  word  to 
-appear  afore  the  Lords  at  the  Circuit,  or  in  ony  other  court  ye 
like,  on  ony  day  ye  are  pleased  to  appoint" 

"  I  rather  think,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Bailie  Littlejohn, 
•*  your  word  might  be  a  slender  security  where  your  neck  may 
be  in  some  danger.  I  am  apt  to  think  you  would  suffer  the 
pledge  to  be  forfeited.  If  you  could  give  me  sufficient  security, 
indeed " 

At  this  moment  the  Antiquary  and  Captain  M'Intyre  Altered 
the  apartment. — '*  Good*morning  to  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
magistrate  ;  *'  yoa  find  me  toiling  in  my  usual  vocation — ^look- 
ing after  the  iniquities  of  the  people — laboring  for  the  rnfiubika^ 
Mr.  Oldbuck — ^serving  the  King  our  tnaster,  Captain  M'Intyre, 
»-ffor  I  suppose  you  know  I  have  taken  up  the  sword  f " 

"  It  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  justice,  doubtless,"  answered 
the  Antiquary  j^"  but  I  should  have  thought  the  scales  would 
have  suited  you  better,  Bailie,  especially  as  you  have  them  ready 
io  the  warehouse." 

"  Very  good,  Monki)ams — excellent  I  But  I  do  not  take  the 
sword  up  as  justice,  but  as  a  soldier — indeed  I  should  rather 
•ay  the  musket  and  bayonet — there  they  stand  at  the  elbow  of 
my  gottdr  chair,  for  I  am  scarce  fit  for  drill  yet — a  slight  touch 
of  our  old  acquaintance /<?//fl;^tf/ 1  can  keep  my  feet,  however, 
vhile  our  sergeant  puts  me  through  the  manual.  I  should  like 
to  know,  Captain  M'Intyre,  if  he  follows  the  regulations  correctly 
«— he  brings  us  but  awkwardly  to  the  fresmt**  And  he  holy- 
bled  towards  his  weapon  to  illustrate  his  doubts  and  dispiajf 
Ills  proficienqy. 
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**I  rejoice  we  have  such  zealous  defenders^  Bailie,"  replied 
Mr.  Oldbuck ;  "  and  I  dare  say  Hector  will  gratify  you  by 
communicating  his  opinion  on  your  progress  in  this  new  calling. 
Why,  you  rival  the  Hecat^  of  the  ancients,  my  good  sir — a 
merchant  on  the  Mart,  a  magistrate  in  the  Townhouse,  a  soldier 
on  the  Links — ^uid  non  pro  f  atria  ?  But  my  business  is  with 
the  justice  ;  so  let  commerce  and  war  go  slumber." 

*'  Well,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  and  what  commands 
have  you  for  me  I " 

"  Why,  here's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  called  £die 
Ochiltree,  whom  some  of  your  myrmidons  have  n^wed  up  la 
jail  oa  account  of  an  alleged  assault  on  that  fellow  Douster* 
swivel,  of  whose  accusation  I  do  not  believe  one  word." 

The  magistrate  here  assumed  a  very  grave  countenance 
^'You  ought  to  have  been  informed  that  he  is  accused  of 
Irobbery,  as  well  as  assault — a  very  serious  matter  indeed ;  it  is 
not  often  such  criminals  come  under  my  cognizance." 

''  And,"  replied  Oldbuck,  '*you  are  tenacious  of  the  oppor- 
tunijty  of  naaking  the  very  most  of  such  as  occur.  But  is  this 
poor  old  man's  case  really  so  very  bad?  " 

"  It  is  rather  out  o£  rule,"  said  the  Bailie-— "but  as  you  are 
in  the  commission,  Monkbams,  L  have  no  hesitation  to  show 
you  Dousterswivel's  declaration,  and  the  rest  of  the  precogni« 
tion."  And  he  put  the  papers  into  the  Antiquary's  hands, 
who  assumed  his  spectacles,  and  sat  down  in  a  comer  to  peruse 
them. 

The  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  had  directions  to  remove  their 
prisoner  into  another  apartment ;  but  before  they  could  do  soi 
M*Intyre  took  an  opportunity  to  greet  old  £die,  and  to  slip  a 
guinea  into  his  hand. 

*'  Lord  bless  your  honor  I "  said  the  old  man  ;  "  it's  a  young 
soldier's  ^ft,  and  it  should  surely  thrive  wi'  an  auld  ane.  I'se 
no  refuse  it,  though  it's  beyond  my  rules ;  for  if  they  steek  ma 
up  here,  my  friends  are  like  eneugh  to  forget  me — out  o'  sight 
out  o'  mind,  is  a  true  proverb  ;  and  it  wadna  be  creditable  for 
me,  that  am  the  king's  bedesman,  and  entitled  to  beg  by  word 
of  mouth,  to  be  fishing  for  bawbees  out  at  the  jail  window  wi* 
the  fit  o'  a  stocking  and  a  string."  As  he  made  this  observation 
he  was  conducted  out  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Dousterswivel's  declaration  contained  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  violence  he  had  sustained,  and  also  of  his 
loss. 

"  But  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  asked  him,"  said 
Monkbams^  "  would  have  been  his  purpose  in  frequenting  ttm 
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ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  so  lonely  a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  and  widi 
such  a  companion  as  Edie  Ochiltree.  There  is  no  road  lies  that 
way,  and  I  do  not  conceive  a  mere  passion  for  the  picturesque 
would  carry  the  German  thither  in  such  a  night  of  storm  and 
wind.  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  been  about  some  roguery,  and 
in  all  probability  hath  been  caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own  setting 
^-Nec  Uxjustiiior  uUa,^^ 

The  magistrate  allowed  there  was  something  mysterious  in 
that  circumstance,  and  apologized  for  not  pressing  Douster- 
swivel,  as  his  declaration  was  voluntarily  emitted.  But  for  the 
support  of  the  main  charge,  he  showed  the  declaration  of  the 
Aikwoods  concerning  the  state  in  which  Dousterswivel  was  found, 
and  establishing  the  important  fact  that  the  mendicant  had  left 
the  barn  in  which  he  was  quartered,  and  did  not  return  to  it 
again.  Two  people  belonging  to  the  Fairport  undertaker, who  had 
that  night  been  employed  in  attending  the  funeral  of  Lady  Glen- 
allan,  had  also  given  declarations,  that,  being  sent  to  pursue 
two  suspicious  persons  who  left  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  as  the 
funeral  approached,  and  who,  it  was  supposed,  might  bave  been 

Eillaging  some  of  the  ornaments  prepared  for  the  ceremony,  they 
ad  lost  and  regained  sight  of  them  more  than  once,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  unfavorable  for  riding,  but  had 
at  length  fairly  lodged  them  both  in  Mucklebackit's  cottage. 
And  one  of  the  men  added,  that  "  he,  the  declarant,  having  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  gone  close  up  to  the  window  of  the 
hut,  he  saw  the  old  Blue-Gown  and  young  Steenie  Mucklebackit, 
with  others,  eating  and  drinking  in  the  inside,  and  also  observed 
the  said  Steenie  Mucklebackit  show  a  pocket-book  to  the  others  ; 
—and  declarant  has  no  doubt  that  Ochiltree  and  Steenie 
Mucklebackit  were  the  persons  whom  he  and  his  comrade  had 
pursued,  as  above  mentioned."  And  being  interrogated  why  he 
did  not  enter  the  said  cottage,  declares,  '*  he  had  no  warrant  so 
to  do ;  and  that  as  Mucklebackit  and  his  family  were  understood 
to  be  rough-handed  folk,  he,  the  declarant,  had  no  desire  to 
meddle  or  make  with  their  affairs.  Causa  sdentuB  paid.  All 
which  he  declares  to  be  truth,"  etc. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  body  of  evidence  against  your 
friend  ?  '*  said  the  magistrate,  when  he  had  observed  the  Anti- 
quary had  turned  the  last  leaf. 

**  Why,  were  it  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  I  own  I 
should  say  it  looked,  prifnafacic^  a  little  ugly ;  but  I  cannot 
allow  anybody  to  be  in  the  wrong  for  beating  Dousterswivel— 
Had  I  been  an  hour  younger,  or  had  but  one  single  flash  of  your 
Warlike  genius,  Bailie,  I  should  have  done  it  myself  long  ago. 
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He  is  nebula  nebuionum^  an  impudent,  fraudulent,  mendacious 
quack,  that  has  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds  by  his  roguery,  and 
my  neighbor  Sir  Arthur,  God  knows  how  much.  And  besideSf 
Bailie,  1  do  not  hold  him  to  be  a  sound  friend  to  Government." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Bailie  Littlejohn ;  "  if  I  thought  that,  it 
would  alter  the  question  considerably." 

"Right — ^for,  in  beating  him,"  observed  Oldbuck,  "the 
bedesman  must  have  shown  his  gratitude  to  the  king  bj 
thumping  his  enemy ;  and   robbing  him,  he  would  only  have 

Slundered  an  Egyptian,  whose  wealth  it  is  lawful  to  spoil. 
Tow,  suppose  this  interview  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  had  rela^ 
tion  to  politics, — and  this  story  of  hidden  treasure,  and  so  forth, 
was  a  bribe  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  for  some  great 
man,  or  the  funds  destined  to  maintain  a  seditious  club  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  catching  at  the  idea, 
"you  hit  my  very  thoughts  I  How  fortunate  should  I  be  if  I 
could  become  the  humble  means  of  sifting  such  a  matter  to  the 
bottom  I — Don't  you  think  we  had  better  call  out  the  volun- 
teers, and  put  them  on  duty  ? " 

"  Not  just  yet,  while  podagra  deprives  them  of  an  essential 
member  of  their  body.  But  will  you  let  me  examine  Ochil- 
tree ? " 

"  Certainly ;  but  you'll  make  nothing  of  him.  He  gave  me 
distinctly  to  understand  he  knew  the  danger  of  a  judicial 
declaration  on  the  part  of  an  accused  person,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  has  hanged  manv  an  honester  man  than  he  is." 

"  Well,  but.  Bailie,"  continued  Oldbuck,  "  you  have  no  ob» 
jection  to  let  me  try  him  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world,  Monkbams.  I  hear  the  sergeant  below 
—I'll  rehearse  the  manual  in  the  meanwhile.  Baby,  carr}-  my 
gun  and  bayonet  down  to  the  room  below — it  makes  less  noise 
there  when  we  ground  arms."  And  so  exit  the  martial  magis- 
trate, with  his  maid  behind  him  bearing  his  weapons. 

"  A  gooa  squire  that  wench  for  a  gouty  champion,"  observed 
Oldbuck. — "  Hector,  my  lad,  hook  on,  hook  on — Go  with  him, 
boy — keep  him  employed,  man,  for  half-an  hour  or  so — butter 
him  with  some  warlike  terms — praise  his  dress  and  address." 

Captain  M*Intyre,  who,  like  many  of  his  profession,  looked 
down  with  infinite  scorn  on  those  citizen  soldiers  who  had 
assumed  arms  without  any  professional  title  to  bear  them,  rose 
with  great  reluctance,  observing  that  he  should  not  know  what 
to  say  to  Mr.  Littlejohn ;  and  that  to  see  an  old  gouty  shop- 
keeper attempting  the  exercise  and  duties  of  a  private  soldier, 
was  really  too  ridiculous. 
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"  It  nwy  be  so.  Hector,"  said  the  Anttquaiy,  who  seldotA 
igreed  with  any  person  in  the  immediate  propositioii  which 
was  laid  down — "  it  may  possibly  be  so  in  this  and  some  other 
iostances  ;  but  at  present  the  country  resembles  Che  suitors  in 
A  small-debt  court,  where  parties  plead  in  person,  for  lack  of 
cash  to  retain  the  professed  heroes  of  the  bar.  I  am  sure  ta 
the  one  case  we  never  regret  the  want  of  the  acuteness  and 
eloquence  of  the  lawyers ;  and  so,  I  hope,  in  the  other,  we  ma^ 
tnanage  to  make  shift  with  our  hearts  and  muskets,  though  we 
jhail  Tack  some  of  the  discipline  isi  you  martinets." 

^*  I  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  whole  world 
should  fi^ht  if  they  please,  if  they  will  bat  allow  oie  to  bt 
quiet,"  asud  Hector,  rising  with  dogged  reluctance. 

"Yes,  you  are  a  very  quiet  personage  indeed,"  said  bis 
uncle,  ''  whose  ardor  for  quarrelling  cannot  pass  so  mudi  as  a 
igoQx  phoca  sleeping  upon  the  beach  1  ^ 

But  Hector,  w^  saw  which  way  the  conversadon  was  tend* 
ing,  and  hatod  all  allusions  to  the  foil  he  had  sustained  from 
the  fish,  made  his  escape  before  the  Antiquary  concluded  tbt 
senteooe. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

Well,  wellf  at  woratv  *tb  neither  theft  oorcotnagey 
GriMin;  I  knew  ail  <hat  you  chfffe  me  with. 
What  though  the  tomb  hath  borne  a  aecond  birth, 
And  siven  the  wealth  to  one  that  knew  «ot  oa'ty 

?et  fair  exchange  was  never  robbeir, 
ar  leas  pure  bounty-^— 

Ola  PUkv. 

The  Antiquary,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  permissiot 
given  him  to  question  the  accused  party,  chose  rather  to  go  t# 
the  apartment  in  which  Ochiltree  was  detained,  than  tp  make 
the  examination  appear  formal  by  bringing  him  again  into  tkt 
magistrate's  office.  He  found  the  old  man  seated  by  a  win- 
dow which  looked  out  on  the  sea;  and  as  he  gazed  on  that 
prospect,  large  tears  found  their  way,  as  if  unconsciously,  to 
his  eye,  and  from  thence  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and  whkt 
beard.  His  features  were,  nevertheless,  calm  and  composed^ 
and  his  whole  posture  and  mien  indicated  patience  and  resig- 
nation. Oldbuck  had  approached  him  without  being  observe^ 
and  roused  him  out  of  his  musing  by  saying  kindly,  "  J  am 
sorry,  Edie,  to  see  you  so  much  cast  down  about  this  matter/'  . 
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The  mendicant  started,  dried  hb  eyes  very  hastily  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  endeavoring  to  recover  his  usual  tone 
^  indifference  and  jocularity,  answered,  but  with  a  voice  more 
tremulous  than  usual,  *'  I  might  weel  hae  judged,  Monkbarns^ 
it  was  you,  or  the  like  o*  you,  was  coming  in  to  disturb  me—' 
for  it's  ae  great  advantage  o'  prisons  and  courts  o'  justice,  that 
ye  may  greet  your  een  out  an  ye  like,  and  nane  o'  the  folk 
that's  concerned  about  them  will  ever  ask  you  what  it's  for." 

"  Well,  Edie,*'  replied  Oldbuck,  "  I  hope  your  present 
cause  of  distress  is  not  so  bad  but  it  may  be  removed." 

*'  And  I  had  hoped,  Monkbams,"  answered  the  mendicant, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach,  ''  that  ye  had  ken'd  roe  better  than  ta 
think  that  this  bit  trifling  trouble  o'  my  ain  wad  bring  teaT» 
into  my  auld  een,  that  hae  seen  far  different  kind  o'  distress. 
— Na,  na  I — But  here's  been  the  puir  lass,  Caxon's  daughter, 
seeking  comfort,  and  has  gotten  unco  little — there's  been  nao 
speerings  o'  Taffril's  gunbrig  since  the  last  gale;  and  folk 
report  on  the  key  that  a  king's  ship  had  struck  on  the  Reef  o{ 
Rattray,  and  a'  hands  lost — God  forbid  J  for  as  sure  as  you 
Uve,  Monkbarns^  the  puir  lad  Lovei,  that  ye  liked  sae  weel, 
must  have  perished."  •^ 

*'  God  forbid  indeed  ! "  echoed  the  Antiquary,  turning  pale 
— "  I  would  rather  Monkbams  House  were  on  fire.  My  poor 
dear  friend  and  coadjutor!    I  will  down  to  the  quay  instantly.'^ 

"  I'm  sure  yell  learn  naething  mair  than  I  hae  tauld  ye, 
sir,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  for  the  officer-folk  here  were  very  civil 
(that  is,  for  the  like  o'  them),  and  lookit  up  a'  their  letters  and 
authorities,  and  could  throw  nae  light  on't  either  ae  way  or 
another." 

''  It  can't  be  true  !  it  shall  not  be  true  t "  said  the  Anti* 
quary,  "  And  I  won't  believe  it  if  it  were ! — Taffril's  an  ex- 
cellent seaman,  and  Lovel  (my  poor  Lovel!)  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a  safe  and  pleasant  companion  by  land  or  by  sea 
—one,  Edie,  whom,  from  the  ingenuousness  of  his  disposition, 
I  would  choose,  did  I  ever  go  a  sea^voyage  (which  I  never  do, 
unless  across  the  itxxs\  fragUem  nucum  solvere pkaselumy  to  be 
the  companion  of  my' risk,  as  one  against  whom  the  elements 
could  nourish  no  vengeance.  No,  Edie,  it  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  true — it  is  a  fiction  of  the  idle  jade  Rumor,  whom  I  wish 
hanged  with  her  trumpet  about  her  neck,  that  serves  only  with 
its  screech-owl  tones  to  fright  honest  folks  out  of  their  senses^ 
—Let  me  know  how  you  got  into  this  scrape  of  your  own." 

'*  Are  ye  axing  me  as  a  magistrate,  Monkbams,  or  is  it  just 
for  vour  ain  satisfaction  ? " 
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"  For  my  own  satisfaction  solely,"  replied  the  Anttqnary. 

"Put  up  your  pocket-book  and  your  keelyvine  pen  then, 
for  I  downa  speak  out  an  ye  hae  writing  materials  in  youf 
hands — they're  a  scaur  to  unlearned  folk  like  me — Od,  ane  o* 
the  clerks  in  the  neist  room  will  clink  down,  in  black  and 
white,  as  muckle  as  wad  hang  a  man,  before  ane  kens  what 
he's  saying." 

Monkbams  complied  with  the  old  man's  humor,  and  put  up 
bis  memorandum-book. 

Edie  then  went  with  great  frankness  through  the  part  of 
the  story  already  known  to  the  reader,  informing  the  Antiquary 
of  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  between  Dousterswivel 
and  his  patron  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  and  frankly  confessing 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  decoying  the  adept 
otice  more  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Misticot,  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  comic  revenge  upon  him  for  his  quackery.  He  had 
easily  persuaded  Steenie,  who  was  a  bold  thoughtless  young 
fellow,  to  engage  in  the  frolic  along  with  him,  and  the  jest  had 
been  inadvertently  carried  a  great  deal  farther  than  was  de- 
signed. Concerning  the  pocket-book,  he  explained  that  he  had 
expressed  his  surprise  and  sorrow  as  soon  as  he  found  it  had 
been  inadvertently  brought  off :  and  that  publicly,  before  all 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  Steenie  had  undertaken  to  return  it 
the  next  day,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  his  untimely 
fate. 

The  Antiquary  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Your 
account  seems  very  probable,  Edie,  and  I  believe  it  from  what 
I  know  of  the  parties.  But  I  think  it  likely  that  you  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  tell  me, 
about  this  matter  of  the  treasure  trove — I  suspect  you  have 
acted  the  part  of  the  Lar  Familiaris  in  Plautus — v  sort  of 
Brownie,  Edie,  to  speak  to  your  comprehension,  who  watched 
over  hidden  treasures. — I  do  bethink  me  you  were  the  first 
person  we  met  when  Sir  Arthur  made  his  successful  attack 
upon  Misticot's  grave,  and  also  that  when  the  laborers  began 
to  flag,  you,  Edie,  were  again  the  first  to  leap  into  the  trench, 
and  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  treasure.  Now  you  must 
explain  all  this  to  me,  unless  you  would  have  me  use  you  as  ill 
as  Euclio  does  Staphyla  in  the  Auluiaria,^* 

"  Lordsake,  sir,"  replied  the  mendicant,  **  what  do  I  ken 
about  your  Howlowlaria  ? — it's  mair  like  a  dog's  language  than 
a  man's." 

**  You  knew,  however,  of  the  box  of  treasure  being  there?" 
continued  Oldbuck. 
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''Dear  sir/'  answered  Edie,  assuming  a  countenance  of 
great  simplicit}%  **  what  likelihood  is  there  o'  that  ?  d'ye  think 
sae  puir  an  auld  creature  as  me  wad  hae  kend  o'  sic  a  like 
thing  without  getting  some  gude  out  o't  ? — and  ye  wot  weel  I 
sought  nane  and  gat  nane,  like  Michael  Scott's  man.  What 
concern  could  I  hae  wi't  ? " 

"That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me,"  said  Old- 
buck  ;  "  for  I  am  positive  you  knew  it  was  there." 

"Your  honor's  a  positive  man,  Monkbarns — and,  for  a 
positive  man,  I  must  needs  allow  ye're  often  in  the  right." 

"  You  allow,  then,  Edie,  that  my  belief  is  well  founded  ?  " 

Edie  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Then  please  to  explain  to  me  the  whole  affair  from  ban- 
ning to  end,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  If  it  were  a  secret  o'  mine,  Monkbarns,"  replied  the  beg- 
gar, "  ye  suldna  ask  twice  ;  for  I  hae  aye  said  ahint  your  back, 
that,  for  a'  the  nonsense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take  into  your 
head,  ye  are  the  maist  wise  and  discreet  o'  a'  our  country 
gentles.  But  I'se  een  be  open-hearted  wi'  you,  and  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  friend's  secret,  and  that  they  suld  draw  me  wi' 
wild  horses,  or  saw  me  asunder,  as  they  did  the  children  of 
Ammon,  sooner  than  I  would  speak  a  word  mair  about  the 
matter,  excepting  this,  that  there  was  nae  ill  intended,  but 
muckle  gude,  and  that  the  purpose  was  to  ser\'e  them  that  are 
worth  twenty  hundred  o*  me.  But  there's  nae  law,  I  trow,  that 
makes  it  a  sin  to  ken  where  ither  folk's  siller  b,  if  we  didna 
pit  hand  till't  oursell  ?  " 

Oldbuck  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room  in 
profound  thought,  endeavoring  to  find  some  plausible  reason 
for  transactions  of  a  nature  so  mysterious — but  his  ingenuity 
was  totally  at  fault.  He  then  placed  himself  before  the 
prisoner. 

"  This  story  of  yours,  friend  Edie,  is  an  absolute  enigma,  and 
would  require  a  second  CEdipus  to  solve  it — who  CEdipus  was, 
I  will  tell  you  some  other  time  if  you  remind  me — However, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  wisdom  or  to  the  maggots  with  which 
vou  compliment  me,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  you 
nave  spoken  the  truth,  the  rather  that  you  have  not  made  any 
of  those  obtestations  of  the  luperior  powers,  which  I  observe 
you  and  your  comrades  always  make  use  of  when  you  mean  to 
deceive  folks."  (Here  Edie  could  not  suppress  a  smile.)  "  If, 
therefore,  you  will  answer  me  one  question,  I  will  endeavor  to 
procure  your  liberation." 

'*  If  ye'U  let  me  hear  the  question,"  said  Edie,  with  the 
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eautioo  of  a  canny  Scotchman^  '*  TU  tell  you  whether  IHI-  a» 
awer  it  or  no.'' 

"  It  is  simply,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  Did  Dousterswivel 
know  anything  about  the  concealment  of  the  chest  of  bullion  ?  " 

"  He,  the  ill-fa'ard  loon  ! "  answered  Edie,  with  much  frank- 
ness  of  manner — '*  there  wad  hae  been  little  speerings  o't  had 
Dustansnivel  ken'd  it  was  there-*-it  wad  hae  been  butter  in  the 
black  dog's  hause." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  Well,  Edte,  if  I  pro- 
cure vour  freedom,  vou  must  keep  your  day,  and  appear  to  clear 
me  of  the  bail-bond,  for  these  are  not  times  for  prudent  men  to 
incur  forfeitures,  unless  you  can  point  out  another  Aulum  auri 
pfmam  quadrilibrem — another  Search^  No.  /." 

'*  Ah  1 "  said  the  beggar,  shaking  his  head,  ''  I  doubt  tb^ 
bird's  flown  that  laid  thae  golden  eggs — ^for  I  winna  ca'  her 

foose,  though  that's  the  gait  it  stands  in  the  story-buick — But 
'11  keep  my  day,  Monkbams ;  ye'se  no  loss  a  penny  by  me-* 
And  troth  I  waa  fain  be  out  again,  now  the  weather's  fine— 
and  then  I  hae  the  best  chance  o'  hearing  the  first  news  o'  my 
friends." 

'*  Well,  Edie,  as  the  bouncing  and  thumping  beneath  haa 
somewhat  ceased,  I  presume  fiailie  Littlejohn  has  dismissed  his 
military  preceptor,  and  has  retired  from  the  labors  of  Mars  to* 
those  of  Themis — I  will  have  some  conversation  with  him — But. 
I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  any  of  those  wretched  news  you 
were  telling  me." 

"  God  send  your  honor  may  be  right  I  "  said  the  meodicant» 
as  Oldbuck  left  the  room. 

The  Antiquary  found  the  magistrate,  exhausted  with  the- 
fatigues  of  the  drill,  reposing  in  his  gouty  chair,  humming  th«h 
air,  "  How  merrily  w^  live  that  soldiers  be  1 "  and  between  each 
bar  comforting  himself  with  a  spoonful  of  mock-turtle  soufK 
He  ordered  a  similar  refreshment  for  Oldbuck,  who  declimia 
it,  observing,  that,  not  being  a  military  man,  he  did  not  feel  i&* 
cUned  to  break  hb  habit  of  keeping  regular  hours  for  meal«— • 
'*  Soldiers  like  you^  Bailie,  must  snatch  their  food  as  they  hod 
means  and  time.  But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  ill  news  of  young 
Taffril's  brig." 

"  Ah,  poor  feJlow  1 "  said  the  bailie,  "  he  was  a  credit  to  the 
town — much  distinguished  on  the  first  of  June." 

"  But,"  said  Oldbuck,  ''  I  am  shocked  to  hear  you  talk  of 
bim  in  the  preterite  tense." 

"Troth,  I  fear  there  may  be  too  much  reason  for  it.  Monk-. 
bams ;— and  yetlcK  us  hope  the  best    The  accident  is  said  to 
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have  happened  in  the  Rattray  reef  of  rocks,  about  twenty  mile^ 
to  the  northward,  near  Dirtenalan  Bay — I  have  sent  to  inquire 
about  it — and  your  nephew  ran  out  himself  as  if  he  had  beea 
flying  to  get  the  Gazette  of  a  victory." 

Here  Hector  entered,  exclaiming  as  he  came  in,  ^  I  believe 
it's  all  a  damned  lie — I  can*t  find  t^  least  authori^  for  it,  but 
general  rumor." 

**  And  pray  "  Mr.  Hector,"  said  his  uncle,  **  if  it  had  been 
true,  whose  fault  would  it  have  been  that  Lovd  was  on  board  ?  " 

"  Not  mine,  I  am  sure,"  answered  Hector;  **it  would  have 
been  only  my  misfortune." 

^  Indeed  1  ^  said  his  uncle,  '^  I  should  not  iiave  tiio«ght  of 
tiiat" 

"  Why,  sir,  with  all  your  inclination  to  find  me  in  the  wrong,** 
replied  the  young  soldier,  "  I  suppose  you  will  own  my  intention 
Was  not  to  blame  in  this  case.  I  did  my  i>est  to  hit  Lovel,  and 
if  I  had  been  successful,  'tis  clear  my  scrape  would  have  been 
liis,  and  his  scrape  would  have  been  mine." 

"  And  whom  or  what  do  you  intend  to  hit  now,  that  you  are 
lugging  with  you  that  leathern  magazine  there,  marked  Gun- 
j)owder  ? " 

*'  I  must  be  prepared  for  Lord  Glenallan's  moors  on  the 
twelfth,  sir,"  said  M*lntyre. 

^  Ah,  Hector !  thy  great  chasse^  as  die  French  call  it,  would 
take  place  best — 

Onme  cum  Proteos  pecos  egit  attot 
Viscre  montefi 

Could  you  meet  but  with  a  martial /^^m,  instead  of  an  unwai*- 
like  heath-bird." 

"  The  devil  take  the  seal,  sir,  or  phoca^  if  you  choose  to  caH 
it  so  !  It's  rather  hard  one  can  never  hear  the  end  of  a  little 
piece  of  folly  like  that." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  the  grace 
to  be  ashamed  of  it — as  I  detest  the  whole  race  of  Nimrcxis,  I 
wish  them  all  as  well  matched.  Nay,  never  start  off  at  a  jest^ 
man — ^I  have  done  with  the  f^ca — though,  I  dare  say,  the 
•Bailie  could  tell  us  the  value  of  seal-skins  just  now." 

"  They  are  up,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  they  are  well  up— tbi 
fishing  has  been  unsuccessful  lately." 

**  We  can  bear  witness  to  that,"  said  the  tormenting  AnJi 
tiquary,  who  was  delighted  with  the  hank  this  incident  had 
given  him  over  the  young  sportsman :  One  word  more,  Hectoi, 
«nd 

Well  hang  a  seaMdn  oa  %  recreant  lisiba. 
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Aha,  my  boy  I  Come,  never  mind  it ;  I  must  go  to  business.—* 
Bailie,  a  word  with  you :  you  must  take  bail — moderate  bail, 
you  understand — ^for  old  Ochiltree's  appearance." 

^'  You  don't  consider  what  you  ask,"  said  the  Bailie ;  "  the 
offence  is  assault  and  robbery/' 

•*  Hush  I  not  a  word  about  it,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  I  gave 
you  a  hint  before — I  will  possess  you  more  fully  hereafter — I 
promise  you,  there  b  a  secret." 

'*  But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  the  state  is  concerned,  I,  who  do  the 
whole  drudgery  business  here,  really  have  a  title  to  be  consulted, 
and  until  I  am " 

^  Hush  1  hush  1  **  said  the  Antiquary,  winking  and  putting 
his  finger  to  his  nose, — "  you  shall  have  the  full  credit,  the  en- 
tire managenient,  whenever  matters  are  ripe.  But  this  is  an 
obstinate  old  fellow,  who  will  not  hear  of  two  people  being  as 
yet  let  into  his  mystery,  and  he  has  not  fully  acquainted  me 
with  the  clew  to  Dousterswivel's  devices." 

^  Aha  1  so  we  must  tip  that  fellow  the  alien  act,  I  suppose  ? '' 

**  To  say  truth,  I  wish  you  would." 

•*  Say  no  more,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  it  shall  forthwith  be 
done — he  shall  be  removed  tanquam  suspect — I  think  that's  one 
of  your  own  phrases,  Monkbarns  ? " 

"  It  is  classical.  Bailie — ^you  improve." 

'*  Why,  public  business  has  of  late  pressed  upon  me  so  much, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  my  foreman  into  partnership. 
I  have  had  two  several  correspondences  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State— -one  on  the  proposed  tax  on  Riga  hemp-seed,  and 
the  other  on  putting  down  political  societies.  So  you  m^t  as 
well  communicate  to  me  as  much  as  you  know  of  thb  old  fellow's 
discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  state." 

"  I  will,  instantly,  when  I  am  master  of  it,"  replied  Old- 
buck — "  I  hate  the  trouble  of  managing  such  matters  myselt 
Remember,  however,  I  did  not  say  decidedly  a  plot  against  the 
state — I  only  say  I  hope  to  discover,  by  this  man's  means,  a 
foul  plot" 

''  If  it  be  a  plot  at  all,  there  must  be  treason  in  it,  or  sedi- 
tion at  least,"  said  the  Bailie — "  Will  you  bail  him  for  four 
Jiundred  merks  ? " 

"  Four  hundred  merks  for  an  old  Blue-gown  I  Think  on 
the  act  1 701  regulating  bail-bonds  I — Strike  off  a  cipher  from 
tht  sum — I  am  content  to  bail  him  for  forty  merks." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  everybody  in  Fairport  is  always  will- 
ing to  oblige  you — and  besides,  I  know  that  you  are  a  prudent 
man,  and  one  that  would  be  as  unwilling  to  lose  forty,  as  fouf 
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hundred  merles.  So  I  will  accept  your  bail,  meo  pericuh — what 
say  you  to  -that  law  phrase  again  ?  I  had  it  from  a  learned 
counsel.     I  will  vouch  it,  my  lord,  he  said,  mea pericuh" 

"  And  I  will  vouch  for  Edie  Ochiltree,  meo periculo^  in  like 
manner,"  said  Oldbuck.  "  So  let  your  clerk  draw  out  the  bail- 
bond,  and  I  will  sign  it." 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Antiquary 
communicated  to  Edie  the  jo)rful  tidings  that  he  was  once  more 
at  liberty,  and  directed  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Monkbams  House,  to  which  he  himself  returned  with  his 
nephew,  after  having  perfected  their  good  work. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINTH. 

Fall  of  wUe  saws  and  modern  instances. 

As  You  LiKs  nw 

"  I  WISH  to  Heaven,  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  next 
morning  after  breakfast,  "  you  would  spare  our  nerves,  and  not 
be  keeping  snapping  that  arquebuss  of  yours." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  said  his 
nephew,  still  handling  his  fowling-piece  , — "  but  it's  a  capital 
gun — ^it's  a  Joe  Manton,  that  cost  forty  guineas." 

"  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  nephew — ^there  is 
a  Joe  Miller  for  your  Joe  Manton,"  answered  the  Antiquary ; 
**  I  am  glad  you  have  so  many  guineas  to  throw  away." 

*'  Everyone  has  their  fancy,  uncle,  —  you  are  fond  of 
books." 

"  Ay,  Hector,"  said  the  uncle,  **  and  if  my  collection  were 
yours,  you  would  make  it  fly  to  the  gunsmith,  the  horse-market, 
the  d(^-breaker, — Coemptas  undique  nobiles  libros — mutare  loricis 
Iberisr 

"  I  could  not  use  your  books,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  the 
young  soldier,  "  that's  true ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  provide 
for  their  being  in  better  hands.  But  don't  let  the  faults  of  my 
head  fall  on  my  heart — I  would  not  part  with  a  Cordery  that 
belonged  to  an  old  friend,  to  get  a  set  of  horses  like  Lord 
Glenallan's." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,  lad — I  don't  think  you  would," 
said  his  softening  relative.    ''  I  love  to  tease  you  a  little  some^ 
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times ;  it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  habit  of  subor- 
dination— You  will  pass  your  time  happily  here,  having  me  to 
command  you,  instead  of  Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  '  Knight  ift 
Arms,'  as  Milton  has  it ;  and  instead  of  the  French,"  he  con- 
tinued, relapsing  into  his  ironical  humor,  ^  you  have  the  Gais 
kumidaponti — for,  as  Virgil  says, 

Sternunt  se  somao  diversae  in  littore  phodCt 
which  might  be  reixlered, 

H«re  phoc«  tliwiber  on  the  beach» 
Within  our  Highland  Hector's  reach. 

Nay,  if  you  grow  angry,  I  have  done.  Besides,  I  see  old  Edie 
in  the  court-yard,  with  whom  I  have  business.  Good-by> 
Hector— Do  you  remember  how  she  splashed  into  the  sea  like 
her  master  Proteus,  et  sejactu  dedit  aquor  in  altutn  t " 

M*Intyre, — waiting,  however,  till  the  door  was  shut, — then 
gave  way  to  the  natural  impatience  of  his  temper. 

**  My  uncle  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  in  his  way 
the  kindest ;  but  rather  than  hear  any  more  about  that  cursed 
^Aoca,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  I  would  exchange  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  never  see  his  face  again." 

Miss  M'Intyre,  gratefully  attached  to  her  ui^cle,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her  brother,  was,  on  such  occasions,  the  usual 
envoy  of  reconciliation.  She  hastened  to  meet  her  unde  btt 
his  return,  before  he  entered  the  parlor. 

"  Weil,  now,  Miss  Womankind,  what  is  the  meaning  of  thai 
imploring  countenance  ? — has  Juno  done  any  more  mischief?** 

*•  No»  uncle  ;  but  Juno's  master  is  in  such  fear  of  your  jok- 
ing him  about  the  seal — I  assure  vou,  he  feels  it  much  mom 
than  you  would  wish  ;— it's  very  silly  of  him,  to  be  sure ;  but 
then  you  can  turn  everybody  so  sharply  into  ridicule " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  Oldbuck,  propitiated  by  the 
compliment,  "  I  will  rein  in  my  satire,  and,  if  possible,  speak 
DO  more  of  thepkoca — I  will  not  even  speak  of  sealing  a  letter, 
but  say  mmpk,  and  give  a  nod  to  you  when  I  want  the  wax- 
light — I  am  not  monitoribus  asper,  but,  Heaven  knows,  the  most 
miW,  quiet,  and  easy  of  human  beings,  whom  sister,  niece,  and 
Dephew,  guide  just  as  best  pleases  them.** 

With  this  little  panegyric  on  his  own  docility,  Mr.  Oldbuck 
entered  the  parlor,  and  proposed  to  his  nephew  a  walk  to  the 
Mussel-crag.  "  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  of  a  woman  at 
Mucklebackit's  cottage,"  he  observed,  "  and  I  would  willingly 
have  a  sensible  witness  with  me — so,  for  fault  of  a  better,  Heo 
tor,  I  must  be  contested  with  yoti." 
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**  There  is  old  Edte,  sir,  or  Caxon— could  not  they  do  bet^ 
ter  than  me  ?  "  answered  M*Intyre,  feeling  somewliat  alarnied> 
at  the  prospect  of  a  long  UU-atete  with  his  uncle, 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  turn  n>e  over  to  pretty 
companions,  and  I  am  quite  sensible  of  your  politeness,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Oldbuck.  "  No,  sir,  I  intend  the  old  Blue-Gown 
shall  go  with  me — not  as  a  competent  witness,  for  he  is  at  pres- 
ent, as  our  friend  Bailie  Littleiohn  says  (blessings  on  his. 
learning  1)  tanquam  suspectus^  and  you  are  suspidone  majer^  a$t 
our  law  has  it/' 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  major,  sir,"  said  Hector,  catching  only 
the  last,  and,  to  a  soldier's  ear,  the  most  impressive  word  in 
the  sentence,-^*'  but,  without  money  or  interest,  there  is  little 
chance  of  getting  the  step." 

"  Well,  well,  most  doughty  son  of  Priam,"  said  the  Anti- 
quary, **  be  ruled  by  your  friends,  and  there's  no  saying  what 
may  happen — Come  away  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  what  may- 
be useful  to  you  should  you  ever  sit  upon  a  court-martial,  sir." 

"  I  have  been  on  many  a  regimental  court-martial,  sir,"  an«> 
awered  Captain  M' In  tyre.     "  But  here's  a  new  cane  for  you," 

**  Much  obliged,  much  obliged." 

"  I  bought  it  from  our  drum-major,"  added  M'Intyre,  "  who 
came  into  our  regiment  from  the  Bengal  army  when  it  came 
down  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  cut  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  'tis  a  fine  ratan,  and  well  replaces  that 
which  the/>i Bah  I  what  was  I  going  to  say  ? " 

The  party,  consisting  of  the  Antiquary,  his  nephew,  and  thi^ 
old  beggar,  now  took  the  sands  towards  Mussel-crag*-**the 
former  in  the  very  highest  mood  of  communicating  information^ 
and  the  others,  under  a  sense  of  former  obligation,  and  some 
hope  for  future  favors,  decently  attentive  to  receive  it.  Th^ 
uncle  and  nephew  walked  together,  the  mendicant  about  a  step 
and  a  half  behind,  just  near  enough  for  his  patron  to  speak  to 
him  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  neck,  and  without  the  trouble 
of  turning  round.  (Petrie,  in  his  Essay  on  Good-breeding,  ded^ 
icated  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  recommends,  upon  his 
own  experience,  as  tutor  in  a  family  of  distinction,  this  attitude 
to  all  led  captains,  tutors,  dependants,  and  bottle-holders  o£ 
every  description.)  Thus  escorted,  the  Antiquary  moved  along 
full  of  his  learning,  like  a  lordly  man  of  war,  and  every  now 
and  then  yawing  to  starboard  and  larboard  to  discharge  a 
broadside  upon  his  followers. 

'*  And  so  it  is  your  opinion,"  said  he  to  the  mendicanjlai 
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**  that  this  windfall — this  arta  auri,  as  Plautus  has  it»  will  not 
greatly  avail  Sir  Arthur  in  his  necessities  ? " 

*'  Unless  he  could  find  ten  times  as  much,"  said  the  beg« 
gar,  **  and  that  I  am  sair  doubtful  of ; — I  heard  Puggie  Orrock, 
and  the  tother  thief  of  a  sheriff-officer,  or  messenger,  speaking 
about  it — and  things  are  ill  aff  when  the  like  o'  them  can  speak 
crousely  about  ony  gentleman^s  affairs.  I  doubt  Sir  Arthur 
will  be  in  stane  wa  s  for  debt,  unless  there's  swift  help  and  cer- 
tain." 

"  You  speak  like  a  fool,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  Nephew, 
it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  in  this  happy  country  no  man 
can  be  legally  imprisoned  for  debt.*' 

**  Indeed,  sir  ? "  said  M*Intyre ;  "  I  never  knew  that  before 
—that  part  of  our  law  would  suit  some  of  our  mess  well." 

"And  if  they  arena  confined  for  debt,"  said  Ochiltree, 
*'  what  is*t  that  tempts  sae  mony  puir  creatures  to  bide  in  the 
tolbooth  o'  Fairport  yonder  ? — they  a'  say  they  were  put  there 
by  their  creditors — Od  I  they  maun  like  it  better  than  I  do,  if 
they're  there  o*  free  will." 

**  A  very  natural  observation,  Edie,  and  many  of  your  bet- 
ters would  make  the  same ;  but  it  is  founded  entirely  upon 
ignorance  of  the  feudal  system.  Hector,  be  so  good  as  to  at- 
tend, unless  you  are  looking  out  for  another Ahem!"  (Hec- 
tor compelled  himself  to  give  attention  at  this  hint.)  *'  And 
you,  Edie,  it  may  be  useful  to  you  rerum  cognoscere  causas.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  warrant  for  caption  is  a  thing  haud  aiiatum 
a  Scavola  studiis. — You  must  know  then,  once  more,  that  no- 
body can  be  arrested  in  Scotland  for  debt." 

"  I  haena  muckle  concern  wi'  that,  Monkbams,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  for  naebody  wad  trust  a  bodle  to  a  gaberlunzie." 

**  I  pr'ythee,  peace,  man As  a  compulsitor,  therefore,  of 

payment,  that  being  a  thing  to  which  no  debtor  is  naturally 
inclined,  as  I  have  too  much  reason  to  warrant  from  the  expen- 
ence  I  have  had  with  my  own, — we  had  first  the  letters  of  four 
forms,  a  sort  of  gentle  invitation,  by  which  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  interesting  himself,  as  a  monarch  should,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  his  subjects'  private  affairs,  at  first  by  mild  exhorta- 
tion, and  afterwards  by  letters  of  more  strict  en  join  men  t  and 

more  hard  compulsion What  do  you  see  extraordinary  about 

that  bird.  Hector  ? — it's  but  a  seamaw." 

"  It's  a  pictamie,  sir,"  said  Edie. 

"  Well,  what  an  if  it  were — what  does  that  signify  at  present  ? 
—But  I  see  you're  impatient ;  so  I  will  waive  the  letters  of  fouf 
ftormsy  ancf  come  to  the  modem  process  of  diligence. — ^You  sup 
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pose,  now,  a  man's  committed  to  prison,  because  he  cannot  pay 
his  debt  ?  Quite  otherwise  :  the  truth  is,  the  king  is  so  good  as 
to  interfere  at  the  request  of  the  creditor,and  to  send  the  debtor 
his  royal  command  to  do  him  justice  within  a  certain  lime — 
fifteen  days,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be.  Well,  the  man  resists 
and  disobeys;  what  follows?  Why,  that  he  be  lawfully  and 
rightfully  declared  a  rebel  to  our  gracious  sovereign,  whose  com* 
mand  he  has  disobeyed,  and  that  by  three  blasts  of  a  horn  at 
the  market-place  of  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
And  he  is  then  legally  imprisoned,  not  on  account  of  any  civil 
debt,  but  because  of  his  ungrateful  contempt  of  the  royal  man- 
date. What  say  you  to  that,  Hector  ? — there's  something  you 
never  knew  before."* 

"  No,  uncle  ;  but,  I  own,  if  I  wanted  money  to  pay  my  debts, 
I  would  rather  thank  the  king  to  send  me  some,  than  to  declare 
me  a  rebel  for  not  doing  what  I  could  not  do." 

**  Your  education  has  not  led  you  to  consider  these  things," 
replied  his  uncle  ;  **  you  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  elegance 
of  the  legal  fiction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  reconciles  that 
duress,  which,  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  towards  refractory  debtors,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  the  unenlightened  Hector ; 
^  but  if  a  man  must  pay  his  debt  or  go  to  jail,  it  signifies  but 
litde  whether  he  goes  as  a  debtor  or  a  rebel,  I  should  think. 
But  you  say  this  command  of  the  king's  gives  a  license  of  sa 
many  days — Now,  egad,  were  I  in  the  scrape,  I  would  beat  a 
march  and  leave  the  king  and  the  creditor  to  settle  it  among 
themselves  before  they  came  to  extremities." 

"  So  wad  I,"  said  Edie ;  **  I  wad  gie  them  leg-bail  to  a 
certainty." 

"  True,''  replied  Monkbams :  "  but  those  whom  the  law  sus- 
pects of  being  unwilling  to  abide  her  formal  visit,  she  proceeds 
with  by  means  of  a  shorter  and  more  unceremonious  call,  as 
dealing  with  persons  on  whom  patience  and  favor  would  be 
utterly  thrown  away." 

"  Ay,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  that  will  be  what  they  ca'  the  fugie- 
warrants — I  hae  some  skeel  in  them.  There's  Border-warrants 
too  in  the  south  country,  unco  rash  uncanny  things  ; — I  was 
taen  up  on  ane  at  Saint  James's  Fair,  and  keepit  in  the  auld 

*  The  doctrine  of  Monkbarns  on  the  origin  of  imprisonnnent  for  civD  debt  in  Scotland 
may  appear  somewhat  whimsical,  but  was  referred  to,  and  admitted  to  be  correct,  ^  th« 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Scottish  Court,  on  the  5th  December,  i8a8,  in  the  caae  of  Thorn  v. 
Black<     '-  '—  '•-  '^ =-•-  '--  '"  '-  "-' ^-' '—' '  ••- *  "•—  -* 


ck.    In  fact,  the  Scottish  law  is  in  this  particular  more  jttlous  of  the  penonal  liberty  «| 
avfaject  than  any  other  coda  m  Europe. 
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l^rk  at  Kelso  the  haill  day  and  ni^t  \  and  a  cauld  gonstle 
place  it  was,  Tse  assure  ye. — But  whatna  wife's  this,  wi*  her 
creel  on  her  back  ?     It's  puir  Ma^ie  hersell,  Tm  thinking." 

It  was  so.  The  poor  woman's  sense  of  her  loss,  if  not  dimin- 
ished, was  become  at  least  mitigated  bv  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  means  of  supportmg  her  family ;  and  her 
lalutation  oi  Oldbuck  was  made  in  an  odd  mixture  between  the 
usual  language  of  solicitation  with  which  she  plied  her  custom- 
erSy  and  the  tone  of  lamentation  for  recent  calamity. 

"  How's  a*  wi'  ye  the  day,  Monkbams  ?  I  havena  had  the 
grace  yet  to  come  down  to  thank  vour  honor  for  the  credit  ye 
did  puir  Steenie,  wi'  laying  his  head  in  a  rath  grave,  puir  fallow.^' 
—Here  she  whimpered  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of. 
her  blue  apron — ''  But  the  fishing  comes  on  no  that  ill,  though 
the  gudeman  hasna  had  the  heart  to  gang  to  sea  himsell^ 
Atweel  I  would  fain  tell  him  it  wad  do  him  gude  to  put  hand  to 
wark-^ut  I'm  mai^t  fear'd  to  speak  to  him — and  it's  an  unco 
thing  to  hear  ane  o'  us  speak  that  gate  o'  a  man — However,  I, 
hae  some  dainty  caller  baddies,  and  they  sail  be  but  three 
shillings  the  dozen,  for  I  hae  nae  pith  to  drive  a  bargain  e'nnowi. 
and  maun  just  tak  what  ony  Christian  body  will  gie,  wi*  few. 
words  and  nae  flyting." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Hector?"  said  Oldbuck,  pausing;  "  I 
got  into  disgrace  with  my  womankind  for  making  a  bad  bargain, 
with  her  before.  These  maritime  animals,  Hector,  are  unlucky 
to  our  family." 

"  Pooh,  sir,  what  would  you  do  ? — give  poor  Maggie  what  she 
asks,  or  allow  me  to  send  a  dish  of  fish  up  to  Monkbams." 

And  he  held  out  the  mony  to  her ;  but  Maggie  drew  back, 
her  hand.  "  Na,  na.  Captain  ;  ye're  ower  young  and  ower  free 
o'  your  siller — ^ye  should  never  tak  a  fish-wife's  first  bode  ;  and 
troth  I  think  maybe  a  flyte  wi'  the  auld  housekeeper  at  Monk- 
barns,  or  Miss  Grizel,  would  do  me  some  gude — And  I  want  to 
see  what  that  hellicate  quean  Jenny  Rintherout's  doing — folk 
said  she  wasna  weel — She'll  be  vexing  hersell  about  Steenie^ 
the  silly  tawpie,  as  if  he  wad  ever  hae  Tookit  over  his  shouther 
at  the  like  o'  her ! — Weel,  Monkbams,  they're  braw  caller  bad- 
dies, and  they'll  bid  me  unco  little  indeed  at  the  house  if  ye 
want  crappit-heads  the  day." 

And  so  on  she  paced  with  her  burden, — grief,  gratitude  for 
the  sympathy  of  her  betters,  and  the  habitual  love  of  traffic  and 
of  gain,  chasing  each  other  through  her  thoughts. 

**  And  now  that  we  are  before  the  door  of  their  hut,"  said 
Ochiltree,  "  I  wad  fain  ken,  Monkbamsi  what  has  gard  je 
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plague  jroursell  wT  me  a'  this  length  ?  I  tell  jre  sincerely  I  hae 
nae  pleasure  in  ganging  in  there.  I  downa  bide  to  think  how 
the  voung  hae  fa'en  on  a'  sides  o'  me,  and  left  me  an  useless 
aula  stump  wi*  hajdly  a  green  leaf  on't.*' 

"  This  old  woman,"  said  Oldbuck,  **  sent  you  on  a  message  ta 
the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  did  she  not  ? " 

'*  Ay  1 "  s^  the  surprised  mendicant ;  ''  how  ken  ye  that  sae 
weel?'^ 

*'  Lord  Glenallan  told  me  himself,"  answered  the  Antiquary ; 
*^  so  there  is  no  delation — no  breach  of  trust  on  your  part ;  and 
as  he  wishes  me  to  take  her  evidence  down  on  ^ome  important 
family  matters,  I  chose  to  bring  you  with  me,  because  in  her 
situation,  hovering  between  dotage  and  consciousness,  it  is 
possible  that  your  voice  and  appearance  may  awaken  trains  of 
recollections  w*iichl  should  otherwise  have  no  means  of  excitingi 
The  human  mind what  are  you  about,  Hector  ?  *' 

"  I  was  only  whistling  for  the  dog,  sir,''  replied  the  Captain ; 
"  she  always  roves  too  wide — I  knew  I  should  be  troublesome 
to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Oldbuck,  resuming  the  subject 
M  his  disquisition — ''the  human  mind  is  it  be  treated  iikt  X 
skein  of  ravelled  silk,  where  yon  must  cautiously  secure  one 
free  end  before  you  can  make  any  progress  in  disentangling  it" 

■'  I  ken  naething  about  that,"  said  the  gaberlunzie ;  ^  l^t  ao 
my  ftuld  acquaintance  be  hersell,  or  onything  like  hersell,  she 
may  come  to  wind  us  a  pirn.  It's  fearsome  baith  to  see  and 
hear  her  when  she  wampishes  about  her  arms,  and  gets  to  her 
English,  and  speaks  as  if  she  were  a  prent  book,  let  a-be  an  auld  • 
fisher's  wife.  But,  indeed,  she  had  a  grand  education,  and  was 
muckle  taen  out  afore  she  married  an  unco  bit  beneath  hersell. 
She's  aulder  than  me  by  half  a  score  years — but  I  mind  weel 
enough  the^  made  as  muckle  wark  about  her  making  a  half-merk 
marriage  wi'  Simon  Mucklebackit,  this  Saunders's  father,  as  if  she 
bad  been  ane  o'  the  gentry.  But  she  got  into  favor  again,  and 
then  she  lost  it  again,  as  I  hae  heard  her  son  say,  when  be  wa* 
a  muckle  chield  ;  and  then  they  got  muckle  siller^  and  left  th« 
Countess's  land,  and  settled  here.  But  things  never  throve  v^ 
them.  Howsomever,  she's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and  an  she 
win  to  her  Endish,  as  I  hae  heard  her  do  at  an  orta  time,  she 
may  come  to  fickle  us  a'  *' 
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CHAPTER  FORTIETH. 

Liie  ebbs  from  ncfa  old  age,  onmarked  and  silaaL 
At  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  gaUer.— 
lAte  she  rocked  merrilir  at  the  least  impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  coiild  give  ;  but  now  her  keel 
Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'ea 
An  angle  with  the  sky.  irom  which  it  shifts  noL 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less. 
Till,  bedded  on  the  stnnd,  iha  ahidl  raaam 
useless  as  motionleas. 

O1.P  PL4T. 

As  the  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hut,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  shrill  tremulous  voice  of  Elspeth  chanting  forth  an 
old  ballad  in  a  wild  and  doleful  recitative. 

•  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 

The  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 
Bot  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang^ 
For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kuid." 

A  diligent  collector  of  these  legendary  scraps  of  ancient 
poetry,  his  foot  refused  to  cross  the  threshold  when  his  ear  was 
thus  arrested,  and  his  hand  instinctively  took  pencil  and  mem- 
orandum-book.  From  time  to  time  the  old  woman  spoke  as  if 
to  the  children—"  Oh  ay,  hinnies,  whisht  J  whisht  J  and  I'll  be* 
gin  a  bonnier  ane  than  that — 

**  Now  hand  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle. 
And  listen,  great  and  sma'. 
And  I  will  sing  of  Glenallan's  Eari 
That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

The  cronachS  cried  on  Bennachie, 

And  doun  the  Don  and  a'. 
And  hidand  and  lawland  may  moumfu*  be 

For  the  salr  field  of  Harlaw. 

I  dinna  mind  the  neist  verse  weel— my  memory's  failed,  and 
there's  unco  thoughts  comes  ower  me— God  keep  us  frae  temp> 
tation  I " 

Here  her  voice  sunk  in  indistinct  muttering. 

"  It's  a  historical  ballad,"  said  Oldbuck,  eagerly,  "  a  genuine 
and  undoubted  fragment  of  minstrelsy  1  Percy  would  admire  its 
simplicity — Ritson  could  not  impugn  its  authenticity." 

"  Ay,  but  it's  a  sad  thing,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  to  see  human 
nature  sae  far  owertaen  as  to  be  skirling  at  auld  sangs  on  the 
back  of  a  lots  like  hers." 
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•*  Hush  !  hush ! "  said  the  Antiquary — "  she  has  gotten  the 
thread  of  the  story  again/' — And  as  he  spoke,  she  sung— 

**  They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds, 
They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black, 
With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 
And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back."^— 

"  Chafron ! "  exclaimed  the  Antiquary, — "  equivalent,  per 
haps,  to  chcveron  ; — the  word's  worth  a  dollar," — and  down  it 
went  in  his  red  book. 

^  They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile,  "The   great   Eari   hi  his  stimiiNi 

A  mile,  but  barely  ten,  stood 

When  Donald  came  branking  down  That  Highland  host  to  see : 

the  brae  Now   here  a  knight  that's  stoaft 

Wi'  twenty  thousand  men.  and  good 

May  prove  a  jeopardie: 
"Their  tartans  they  were   waving 

wide,  **  *  What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  squirt 

Their    glaives    were    glancing  so  gay, 

clear.  That  rides  beside  mj  reyne. 

Their  pibrochs  rung  f  rae  side  to  side  Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day» 

Would  deafen  ye  to  hear.  And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne  ? 

**^To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame^ 
To  fight  were  wondrous  peril. 
What  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  ?' 

Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies,  that  this  Roland  Chejme,  for  as  poor 
and  auld  as  I  sit  in  the  chimney-neuk,  was  my  forbear,  and  an 
awfu'  man  he  was  that  day  in  the  fight,  but  specially  after  the 
Earl  had  fa'en,  for  he  blamed  himsell  for  the  counsel  he  gave, 
to  fight  before  Mar  came  up  wi'  Meams,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
Angus." 

Her  voice  rose  and  became  more  animated  as  she  recited 
the  warlike  counsel  of  her  ancestor — 

•*  •  Were  I  GlenaUan's  Earl  this  tide, 
And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spur  should  be  in  m^  horse's  sidCp 
And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

•     *  *  If  thev  hae  twenty  thousand  blades. 
Ana  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 
And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

••My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae  rudo^ 
As  through  the  moorland  fern, 
Then  ne'er  let  the  s^entle  Norman  blude 
Grow  cauldfor  highland  keme."* 
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'^Dojott  hear  that,  nephew  ^ '*  said  Oldbock  ^^'^  you  ob- 
serve vour  Gaelic  ancestors  were  not  held  in  higi^  xepam 
formerly  by  the  Lowland  warriors." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Hector,  "  a  silly  old  woman  sing  a  silly  old 
song.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  you,  who  will  not  listen  to 
Ossian's  songs  of  Selma,  can  be  pleased  with  such  trash.  I 
vow,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  worse  halfpenny  ballad ;  I 
don't  believe  you  could  match  it  in  any  pedler's  pack  in  the 
country.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  the  honor  of  the 
Highlands  could  be  affected  by  such  doggrel." — And,  tossing 
up  hi»  head,  he  snuffed  the  air  iitdignantfy. 

Apparently  the  old  woman  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices  ; 
for,  ceasing  her  song,  she  o^led  out,  ^come  in,  sirs,  come  in— 
good-will  never  halted  at  the  door-stane." 

They  entered,  and  found  to  their  surprise  Elspeth  alone^ 
sitting  "  ghastly  on  the  hearth,"  like  the  personification  of  Old 
Age  in  the  Hunter's  song  of  the  Owl,*  "  wrinkled,  tattered^ Tile, 
dim-eyed,  discolored,  torpid." 

"  They're  a'  out,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  ;"  but  an  ye  will 
sit  a  blink,  somebody  will  be  in.  If  ye  hae  business  wi'  my 
gude-daughter,  or  my  son,  they'll  be  in  belyve,r*-I  never  spew 
on  business  mysell.  Bairns,  gie  them  seats-^-the  bairns  are  a' 
gane  out,  I  trow," — looking  around  her , — "  I  was  crooning  to 
keep  them  quiet  a  wee  while  since  ;  but  they  hae  cruppen  out 
^me  gate.  Sit  down,  sirs,  they'll  be  in.  belyve;"  and  she 
dismissed  her  spindle  from  her  hand  to  twirl  upon  the  floor,  and 
soon  seemed  exclusively  occupied  in  regulating  its  motion*  as 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  strangers  as  she  appeared 
indifferent  to  their  rank  or  business  there. 

"I  wish,"  said  Oldbuck,  "she  would  resume  that  ci^pticle^ 
.  or  legendary  fragment  I  always  suspected  there  was  a  skisnish 
of  cavalry  before  the  main  battle  of  the  Harlaw/'  t 

"  If  your  honor  pleases,"  said  Edie,  **  had  ye  not  better 
proceed  to  the  business  that  brought  us  a'  hei^  ?  I'se  engage 
to  get  ye  the  sang  ony  time." 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,  Edie — Do  manus — I  submit.  But 
how  shall  we  manage  ?  She  sits  there,  the  very  image  of  dotage 
Speak  to  her,  Edie — try  if  3rou  can  make  her  recollect  having 
sent  you  toGlenallan  House." 

Edie  rose  accordingly,  and,  crossing  the  floor,  placed  him- 
self in  the  same  position  which  he  had  occupied  during  his 
former  conversation  with  her.     "  I'm  fain  to  see  ye  looking  sae 

•  See  Mra.  Grmnt  on  the  Highland  Supertdtioo^  vol.  li.  p.  96ql  tor  this  fine 
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#eel,  CQintner ;  the  Itiair,  that  the  black  ox  has  tramped  on  ye 
since  I  was  aneath  your  roof-tree." 

"  Ay,"  said  Elspeth  ;  but  rather  from  a  general  idea  of  mis- 
fortune, than  any  exact  recollection  of  what  had  happened, 
— **  there  has  been  distress  amang  us  of  late — I  wonder  how 
younger  folk  bide  it — I  bide  it  ill.  I  canna  hear  the  wind 
whisde,  and  the  sea  roar,  but!  think  I  seethe  coble  whombled 
keel  up,  and  some  o'  them  struggling  in  the  waves  I — Eh,  sirs  \ 
ftic  weary  dreams  as  £oik  hae  l^tween  sleeping  and  waking, 
before  they  win  to  the  lailg  sleep  and  the  sound  I  I  could  amaist 
think  whiles  my  son,  or  else  Steenie,  my  oe,  was  dead,  and  that 
I  had  seen  the  buriaJ.  Isna  that  a  queer  dream  for  a  daft  auld 
tariine  ?  What  for  should  ony  o'  them  dee  before  me  I — it's 
out  o*  the  course  o'  nature,  ye  ken." 

"  I  think  you'll  make  very  little  of  this  stupid  old  woman,'* 
said  Hector, — who  still  nourished,  perhaps,  some  feelings  of  the 
dislike  excited  by  the  disparaging  mention  of  his  countrymen  in 
her  lay — **  I  think  you'll  make  but  little  of  her,  sir;  and  it% 
^vasting  our  time  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  her  dotage." 

"  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  indignantly,  "  if  you  do  not 
respect  her  misfortunes,  respect  at  least  her  old  age  and  gray 
hairs :  this  is  the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  finely  treated  by  the 
Latin  poet — 

Omni 

'Membronim  damno  major  dementia,  c^uie  nee 
Nomina  servomm,  nee  vultum  ^gnoftcit  amid* 
Cum  quo  preterita  cocnavit  node,  nee  iliot 
Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit." 

^  That's  Latin ! "  said  Elspeth,  rousing  herself  as  if  she  at- 
tended to  the  lines,  which  the  Antiquar]'  recited  with  great 
pomp  of  diction — "  that's  Latin  I  "  and  she  cast  a  wild  glance 
around  her — ^*  Has  there  a  priest  fund  me  out  at  last  ?" 

^  You  see,  nephew,  her  comprehension  is  almost  equal  te 
your  own  of  that  fine  passage." 

*'I  hope  you  think,  sir,  that  I  knew  it  to  be  Latin  as  well  as 
ahedid?" 

**  Why,  as  to  that But  stay,  she  is  about  to  speak." 

"  I  will  have  no  priest — none,"  said  the  beldam,  with  im- 
potent 'Vehemence ;  ^  as  I  have  lived  I  will  die — none  shall  say 
that  I  betrayed  my  mistress,  though  it  were  to  save  my  so»l  I  ^ 

''  That  bespoke  a  foul  conscience,"  said  the  mendicant  ;— 
^  I  WUB9  she  wad  mak  a  clean  breast,  and  it  were  but  ipx  bar 
ain  sake  ; "  and  he  again  assailed  her. 

''  Weel,  eadewifei  I  did  your  errand  to  the  Yed.*' 
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^  To  what  Earl  ?  I  ken  nae  Earl  \ — I  keti'd  a  Cmmtess  aoct 
—I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  ken'd  her  1  for  by  that  ac- 
quaintance, neighbor,  there  cam,"  and  she  counted  her  withered 
fingers  as  she  spoke — "  first  Pride,  then  Malice,  then  Revenge, 
then  False  Witness ;  and  Murder  tirl'd  at  the  door-pin,  if  he 
camna  ben.  And  werena  thae  pleasant  guests,  think  ye,  to  take 
up  their  quarters  in  ae  woman's  heart  ?  I  uow  there  was  routh 
o  company/' 

**But,  cummer,"  continued  the  beggar,  "it  wasna  the 
Countess  of  Glenallan  I  meant,  but  her  son,  him  that  was  Lord 
Geraldin." 

*'  I  mind  it  now,"  she  said  ;  "  I  saw  him  no  that  langsyne^ 
and  we  had  a  heavy  speech  thegither.  Eh,  sirs !  the  comely 
young  lord  is  turned  as  auld  and  frail  as  I  am  :  its  muckle  that 
sorrow  and  heartbreak,  and  crossing  of  true  love,  will  do  wi' 
young  blood.  But  suldna  his  mither  hae  lookit  to  that  heraell  ? 
—we  were  but  to  do  her  bidding,  ye  ken.  I  am  sure  there's 
naebody  can  blame  me — he  wasna  my  son,  and  she  was  my 
mistress.  Ye  ken  how  the  rhyme  says — I  hae  maist  forgotten 
how  to  sing  or  else  the  tune's  left  my  auld  head — 

"  He  tum'd  him  right  and  round  again. 
Said,  Scorn  na  at  my  mither ; 
light  loves  I  may  get  mony  a  anet 
But  minnie  ne*er  anither. 

Then  he  was  but  of  the  half  blude,  ye  ken,  and  her's  was  the 
right  Glenallan  after  a'.  Na,  na,  I  maun  never  maen  doing 
and  suffering  for  the  Countess  Toscelin — never  will  I  maen  for 
that." 

Then  drawing  her  flax  from  the  distaff,  with  the  dogged  air 
of  one  who  is  resolved  to  confess  nothing,  she  resumed  her  in- 
terrupted occupation. 

'*  I  hae  heard,"  said  the  mendicant,  taking  his  cue  from  what 
Oldbuck  had  told  him  of  the  family  history — **  I  hae  heard, 
cummer,  that  some  ill  tongue  suld  hae  come  between  the  Earl, 
that's  Lord  Geraldin,  and  his  young  bride." 

'*  111  tongue  ? "  she  said  in  hasty  alarm  ;  ''  and  what  had  she 
to  fear  frae  an  ill  tongue  ? — she  was  gude  and  fair  eneugh — at 
least  a'  body  said  sae.  But  had  she  keepit  her  ain  tongue  aff 
ither  folk,  she  might  hae  been  living  like  a  leddy  for  a'  that's 
come  and  gane  yet." 

"  But  I  hae  heard  say,  gudewife,"  continued  Ochiltree, "  there 
was  a  clatter  in  the  countrv,  that  her  husband  and  her  were 
ower  sibb  when  they  marriecf." 

''  Wha  durst  speak  o'  that  ? "  said  the  old  woman  hastily  ; 
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^wha  darst  say  they  were  married  ? — ^wha  ken'd  o'  that  ? — ^Not 
the  Countess — not  I.  If  they  wedded  in  secret,  they  were  sev- 
ered in  secret — ^They  drank  of  the  fountains  of  their  ain  deceit." 

"  No,  wretched  beldam  1 "  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  who  could 
keep  silence  no  longer,  *'  they  drank  the  poison  that  you  and 
your  wicked  mistress  prepared  for  them." 

"  Ha,  ha  J  "  she  replied,  "  I  aye  thought  it  would  come  to 
this.  It's  but  sitting  silent  when  they  examine  me — there's  nae 
torture  in  our  days ;  and  if  there  is,  let  them  rend  me  I — It's 
ill  o'  the  vassal's  mouth  that  betrays  the  bread  it  eats." 

"  Speak  to  her,  Edie,"  said  the  Antiquary  ;  "  she  knows 
your  voice,  and  answers  to  it  most  readily." 

"  We  shall  mak  naething  mair  out  o  her,"  said  Ochiltree, 
''  When  she  has  clinkit  hersell  down  that  way,  and  faulded  her 
arms,  she  winna  speak  a  word,  they  say,  for  weeks  thegithen 
And  besides,  to  my  thinking,  her  face  is  sair  changed  since  we 
cam  in.  However,  I'se  try  her  ance  mair  to  satisfy  your  honor. 
— So  ye  canna  keep  in  mind,  cummer,  that  your  auld  mistress, 
the  Countess  Joscelin,  has  been  removed  ?  '^ 

"  Removed  1 "  she  exclaimed  ;  for  that  name  never  failed  to 
produce  its  usual  effect  upon  her;  "  then  we  maun  a'  follow,^— 
a'  maun  ride  when  she  is  in  the  saddle.  Tell  them  to  let  Lord 
Geraldin  ken  we're  on  before  them.  Bring  my  hood  and  scarf 
— ^ye  wadna  hae  me  gang  in  the  carriage  wi'  my  leddy,  and  my 
hair  in  this  fashion  ? " 

She  raised  her  shrivelled  arms,  and  seemed  busied  like  a 
woman  who  puts  on  her  cloak  to  go  abroad,  then  dropped 
them  slowly  and  stiffly  ;  and  the  same  idea  of  a  journey  still 
floating  apparently  through  her  head,  she  proceeded,  in  a 
hurried  and  interrupted  manner, — "  Call  Miss  Neville — What  do 
you  mean  by  Lady  Geraldin  ?  I  said  Eveline  Neville,  not  Lady 
Geraldin — there's  no  Lady  Geraldin  ;  tell  her  that,  and  bid  her 
change  her  wet  gown,  and  no'  look  sae  pale.  Bairn  I  what 
should  she  do  wi'  a  bairn  ? — maidens  hae  nane,  I  trow. — Teresa 
— Teresa — ^my  lady  calls  us  ! — Bring  a  candle  \ — the  grand 
staircase  is  as  mirk  as  a  Yule  midnight — We  are  coming,  my 
lady  I  " — With  these  words  she  sunk  back  on  the  settle,  and 
from  thence  sidelong  to  the  floor.* 

Edie  ran  to  support  her,  but  hardly  got  her  in  his  arms, 
before  he  said,  "  It's  a'  ower — she  has  passed  away  even  with 
the  last  word." 

"•  Impossible,"  said  Oldbuck,  hastily  advancing,  as  did  his 
nephew.    But  nothing  was  more  certain.    She  had  expired  with 
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the  last  hnrried  word  that  left  her  lips  ;  and  all  that  Temained 
before  them  were  the  mortal  relics  of  the  creature  who  had  so 
long  struggled  with  an  internal  sense  of  concealed  guilt,  joined 
to  all  the  distresses  of  age  and  poverty. 

"God  grant  that  she  be  gane  to  a  better  place  ! "  said  Edfe, 
as  he  looked  on  the  lifeless  body ;  ^'but  oh  !  there  was  some- 
thing l3ring  hard  and  heavy  at  her  heart.  I  have  seen  mony  a 
arte  dee,  balth  in  the  field  o'  battle,  and  a  fair-strae  death  at 
liame ;  but  I  wad  rather  see  them  a'  ower  again,  as  sic  a  fearfu* 
flitting  as  hers  I  *' 

"  We  must  call  in  the  neighbors,'*  said  Oldbuck,  when  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  his  horror  and  astonishment,  "  and 
•give  warning  of  this  additional  calamity.  I  wish  she  could 
have  been  brought  to  a  confession.  And,  though  of  far  less 
consequence,  I  could  have  wished  to  transcribe  that  metrical 
fr^agment.     But  Heaven's  will  must  be  done  1 " 

They  left  the  hut  accordingly,  and  gave  the  alarm  in  the 
4iam1et,  whose  matrons  instantly  assembled  to  compose  the 
limbs  and  arrange  the  body  of  her  who  might  be  considered  as 
the  mother  of  their  settlement.  Oldbuck  promised  his  assist- 
ance for  the  funeral. 

•*  Your  honor,"  said  Alison  Breck,  who  was  next  in  age  to 
the  deceased,  **  suld  send  doun  something  to  us  for  keeping  up 
our  hearts  at  the  lykewake,  for  a'  Saunders's  gin,  puir  man,  was 
drucken  out  at  the  burial  o'  Steenie,  and  we'll  no  get  mony  to 
sit  dry-lipped  aside  the  corpse.  Elspeth  was  unco  clever  in  her 
young  days,  as  I  can  mind  right  wcel,  but  there  was  aye  a  word 
o'  her  no  being  that  chancy.  Anesuldna  speak  ill  o'  the  de^d 
— mair  by  token,  o*  ane's  cummer  and  neighbor — but  there 
was  queer  things  said  about  a  leddy  and  a  bairn  or  she  left  the 
Craigbumfoot.  And  sae,  in  gude  troth,  it  will  be  a  puir  lyke- 
wake, unless  your  honor  sends  us  something  to  keep  us 
cracking." 

•*  You  shall  have  some  whiskey,"  answered  Oldbuck,  **the 
rather  Chat  you  have  preserved  the  proper  word  for  that  ancient 
custom  of  watching  the  dead. — ^You  obser\'e.  Hector,  this  is 
genuine  Teutonic  I  from  the  Gothic  Lekhnam,  a  corpse.  It  is 
quite  erroneously  called  Late-wake,  though  Brand  favors  that 
modern  corruption  and  derivation." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Hector  to  himself,  "my  uncle  would  give 
away  Monkbams  to  any  one  who  would  come  to  ask  it  in 
genuine  Teutonic  I  Not  a  drop  of  Whiskey  would  the  old  crea- 
tures have  got,  had  their  president  asked  it  for  tbe  use  of  tte 
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While  Oldbucfc  was  giving  some  farther  directions,  and  prom« 
ising  assistance,  a  servant  of  Sir  Arthur's  cauie  riding  very 
hard  along  the  sands,  and  stopped  his  horse  when  he  saw  the 
Antiquary.  "  There  had  something,"  he  said,  "  very  particular 
happened  at  the  Castle  "—(he  could  not,  or  would  not,  explain 
what) — "  and  Miss  Wardour  had  sent  him  off  express  to  Monk* 
bams,  to  beg  that  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  come  to  them  without 
a  moment's  delay." 

'M  am  afraid,"  said  the  Antiquary,  ''  hb  course  also  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.     What  can  I  do  ? " 

"  Do,  sir  ? "  exclaimed  Hector,  with  his  characteristic  im- 
patience,— "  get  on  the  horse,  and  turn  his  head  homeward — 
yott  will  be  at  Knockwinnock  Casde  in  ten  minutes." 

"  He  is  quite  a  free  goer,"  said  the  servant,  dismounting  tQ 
adjust  the  girths  and  stirrups, — '*  he  only  pulls  a  little  if  he  feels 
a  dead  weight  on  him." 

'^  I  should  soon  be  a  dead  weight  off  him,  my  friend,"  said 
the  Atttiquary.— "  What  the  devil,  nephew,  are  you  weary  of 
me  ?  or  do  you  suppose  me  weary  of  my  life,  that  I  should  get 
on  the  back  of  such  a  Bucephalus  as  that  ?  No,  no,  my  friendi 
if  I  am  to  be  at  Knockwinnock  to-day,  it  must  be  by  walking 
quietly  forward  on  my  own  feet,  which  I  will  do  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible^  Captain  M'lntyra  may  ride  that  animal 
himself,  if  he  pleases." 

"  I  have  little  hope  I  could  be  of  any  use,  uncle,  but  I  can- 
not  think  of  their  distress  without  wishing  to  show  sympathy 
at  least — so  I  will  ride  on  before,  and  announce  to  them  that 
you  are  coming. — I'll  trouble  you  for  your  spurs,  my  friend." 

•*  You  will  scarce  need  them,  sir,"  said  the  n»an,  taking  them 
off  at  the  same  time,  and  buckling  them  upon  Captain  M*In* 
tyre's  heels,  "  he's  very  frank  to  the  road." 

Oldbuck  stood  astonished  at  this  last  act  of  temerity.  "Are 
you  mad.  Hector  ? "  he  cried,  "  or  have  you  foixotten  what  is 
said  by  Quintus  Curtius,  with  whom,  as  a  soldier,  you  must 
needs  be  familiar, — NobUis  equus  umbra  quidem  vir^  regitur; 
ignavus  ne  calcari  quidem  exdtart  potest;  which  plainly  shows 
that  spurs  are  useless  in  every  case,  and,  I  may  add,  danger* 
ous  in  most." 

But  Hector,  who  cared  little  for  the  opinion  of  either 
Quintus  Curtius  or  of  the  Antiquar),  upon  such  a  topic,  only 
answered  with  a  heedless  "  Never  fear — never  fear,  sir." 

With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heelft 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  the  poor  jade,  . 
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Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and  starting  80i| 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

"There  they  go,  well  matched,"  said  Oldbuck,  looking  after 
them  as  they  started — **  a  mad  horse  and  a  wild  boy,  the  two 
most  unruly  creatures  in  Christendom  !  and  all  to  get  half  an 
hour  sooner  to  a  place  where  nobody  wants  him  ;  for  I  doubt 
Sir  Arthur's  griefs  are  beyond  the  cure  of  our  light  horseman. 
It  must  be  the  villany  of  Dousterswivel,  for  whom  Sir  Arthut 
has  done  so  much  ;  for  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  with  some 
natures,  Tadtus's  maxim  holdeth  good  :  Be/u/icia  eo  usque  iato^ 
sunt  dum  videntur  exselvi  posse;  ubi  multum  antevenere^  pro 
gratia  odium  redditur^ — from  which  a  wise  man  might  take  a 
caution,  not  to  oblige  any  man  beyond  the  degree  in  which  he 
may  expect  to  be  requited,  lest  he  should  make  his  debtor  a 
bankrupt  in  gratitude." 

Murmuring  to  himself  such  scraps  of  C3mical  philosophy,  our 
Antiquary  paced  the  sands  towards  Knockwinnock ;  but  it  is 
necessary  we  should  outstrip  him,  for  the  purpose  of  explainiog 
the  reasons  of  his  being  so  anxiously  summoned  thithei; 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FIRST. 

So,  while  the  Gooee,  of  whom  the  bUe  tok^ 
Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  ens  of  gold. 
With  hand  ovtstretcbcd,  impatient  to  destroy, 
Stole  on  her  secret  nest  the  cruel  Boy, 

*mm  gripe  rapacioits  changed  her  splendid  dreaa^ 
wings  vain  flutterine,  and  for  oying  scream. 

TkB  LoVSS  op  TKB  SBA-WIB& 

From  th  time  that  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  had  become  pos* 
sessor  of  the  treasure  found  in  Misticot's  grave,  he  had  been  in 
a  state  of  mind  more  resembling  ecstasy  than  sober  sense. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  his  daughter  had  become  seriously  appre- 
hensive for  his  intellect ;  for,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
the  secret  of  possessing  himself  of  wealth  to  an  unbounded  ex- 
tent, his  language  and  carriage  were  those  of  a  man  who  had 
acquired  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  talked  of  buying  con- 
tiguous estates,  that  would  have  led  him  from  one  side  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  brook  no  neigh- 
bor save  the  sea.  He  corresponded  with  an  architect  of  emi- 
nence, upon  a  plan  of  renovating  the  castle  of  his  forefathers  on 
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a  style  of  extended  magnfficence  that  might  have  rivalled  that 
of  Windsor,  and  laying  out  the  grounds  on  a  suitable  scale. 
Troops  of  liveried  menials  were  already,  in  fancy,  marshalled 
in  his  halls,  and — for  what  may  not  unbounced  wealth  authorize 
its  possessor  to  aspire  to  ? — ^the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  perhaps 
of  a  duke,  was  glittering  before  his  imagination.  His  daughter 
—to  what  matches  might  she  not  look  forward  ?  Even  an 
alliance  with  the  blood-royal  was  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
hopes.  His  son  was  already  a  general — and  he  himself  what« 
ever  ambition  could  dream  of  in  its  wildest  visions. 

In  this  mood,  if  anyone  endeavored  to  bring  Sir  Arthur 
down  to  the  regions  of  common  life,  his  replies  were  in  the  vein 
of  Ancient  Pistol — 

A  fico  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  I 
I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys  1 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  amazement  of  Miss  Wardour, 
when,  instead  of  undergoing  an  investigation  concerning  the 
addresses  of  Lovel,  as  she  had  expected  from  the  long  conference 
of  her  father  with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fated 
day  when  the  treasure  was  discovered,  the  conversation  of  Sir 
Arthur  announced  an  imagination  heated  with  the  hopes  of 
possessing  the  most  unbounded  wealth.  But  she  was  seriously 
alarmed  when  Dousterswivel  was  sent  for  to  the  Castle,  and 
was  closeted  with  her  father — his  mishap  condoled  with — ^his 
part  taken,  and  his  loss  compensated.  All  the  suspicions  which 
she  had  long  entertained  respecting  this  man  became  strength* 
cned,  by  observing  his  pains  to  keep  up  the  golden  dreams  of 
her  father,  and  to  secure  for  himself,  under  various  pretexts,  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  windfall  which  had  so  strangely 
fallen  to  Sir  Arthur's  share. 

Other  evil  symptoms  began  to  appear,  following  close  on 
each  other.  Letters  arrived  every  post,  which  Sir  Arthur,  as 
soon  as  he  had  looked  at  the  directions,  flung  into  the  fire 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  open  them.  Miss  Wardour  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  these  epistles,  the  contents  of  which 
seemed  to  be  known  to  her  father  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  came 
from  pressing  creditors.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  temporary  aid 
which  he  had  received  from  the  treasure  dwindled  fast  away. 
By  far  the  greater  part  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  necessity 
01  paying  the  bill  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which  had  threatened 
Sir  Arthur  with  instant  distress.  Of  the  rest,  some  part  was 
given  to  the  adept,  some  wasted  upon  extravagances  which 
icemed  to  the  poor  knight  fully  authorized  by  his  full-blown 
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hopes, — and  some  went  to  stop  for  a  time  fhe  months  of  such 
claimants  as,  being  weary  of  fair  promises,  had  become  of 
opinion  with  Harpagon,  that  it  was  necessary  to  touch  some- 
thing substantial.  At  length  circumstances  announced  but  too 
plainly  that  it  was  all  expended  vdthin  two  or  three  days  after 
its  discovery  ;  and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  Sir 
Arthur,  naturally  impatient,  now  taxed  Dousterswivel  anew 
with  breach  of  those  promises  through  which  he  had  hoped  to 
convert  all  his  lead  into  gold.  But  that  worthy  gentleman's 
turn  was  now  served ;  and  as  he  had  grace  enough  to  wish  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  house  which  he  had  undermined, 
he  was  at  the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  few  learned  terms  of  art 
upon  Sir  Arthur,  that  at  least  he  might  not  be  tormented  before 
his  time.  He  took  leave  of  him,  with  assurances  that  he  would 
return  to  Knock  win  nock  the  next  morning,  with  such  informa« 
tion  as  would  not  fail  to  relieve  Sir  Arthur  from  all  his  distresses. 

"  For,  since  I  have  consulted  in  such  matters,  I  ave  never," 
said  Mr.  Herman  Dousterswivel,  "approached  so  near  do 
arcanuniy  what  you  call  de  great  mystery,— de  Panchresta— de 
Polychresta — I  do  know  as  much  of  it  as  Pelaso  de  Taranta, 
or  Basilius — and  either  I  will  bring  you  in  two  and  tree  days 
de  No.  III.  of  Mr.  Mishdigoat,  or  you  shall  call  me  one  knave 
myself,  and  never  look  me  in  de  face  again  no  more  at  all." 

The  adept  departed  with  this  assurance,  in  the  firm  resolu- 
tion of  making  good  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  and  never 
again  appearing  before  his  injured  patron.  Sir  Arthur  remained 
in  a  doubtful  and  anxious  state  of  mind.  The  positive  assur- 
ances of  the  philosopher,  with  the  hard  words  Pancbresta, 
BasiUus,  and  so  forth,  produced  some  effect  on  his  mind.  But 
he  had  been  too  often  deluded  by  such  jaigon,  to  be  absolutely 
relieved  of  his  doubt,  and  he  retired  for  the  evening  into  his 
librar}',  in  the  fearful  state  of  one  who,  hanging  over  a  precipice, 
and  without  the  means  of  retreat,  perceives  the  stone  on  which 
he  rests  gradually  parting  from  the  rest  of  the  crag,  and  about 
to  give  way  with  him. 

The  visions  of  hope  decayed,  and  there  increased  in  propor* 
tion  that  feverish  agony  of  anticipation  with  which  a  man, 
educated  in  a  sense  of  consequence,  and  possessed  of  opulence, 
— the  supporter  of  an  ancient  name,  and  the  father  of  two 
promising  children, — ^foresaw  the  hour  approaching  which  should 
deprive  him  of  all  the  splendor  which  time  had  made  familiarly 
necessary  to  him,  and  send  him  forth  into  the  world  to  stru^li 
with  poverty,  with  rapacity,  and  with  scorn.  Under  these  diro 
forebodings,  hi^  temper,  exhausted  by  th^  sickness  of  4^%^ 
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hope,  became  peevish  and  fretful,  and  hii  words  and  actions 
sometimes  expressed  a  reckless  desperation,  which  alarmed 
Miss  Wardour  extremely.  We  have  seen,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  passions  lively  and  quick,  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  his  character  in  other  respects  , 
he  was  unused  to  contradiction,  and  if  he  had  been  hitherto,  in 
general,  good-humored  and  cheerful,  it  was  probably  because 
the  course  of  his  life  had  afforded  no  such  frequent  provocation 
as  to  render  his  irritability  habitual. 

On  the  third  morning  after  Dousterswivel's  departure,  the 
servant,  as  usual,  laid  on  the  breakfast  table  the  newspaper  and 
letters  of  the  day.  Miss  Wardour  took  up  the  former  to  avoid 
the  continued  ill-humor  of  her  father,  who  had  wrought  him- 
self into  a  violent  passion,  because  the  toast  was  over-browned. 

"  I  perceive  how  it  is,"  was  his  concluding  speech  on  this 
Interesting  subject, — "  my  servants,  who  have  had  their  share 
Df  my  fortune,  begin  to  think  there  is  little  to  be  made  of  me 
in  future.  But  while  I  am  the  scoundrels'  master  I  will  be  so». 
and  permit  no  neglect — no,  nor  endure  a  hairVbreadth  dimi- 
nution of  the  respect  I  am  entitled  to  exact  from  them." 

"  I  am  ready  to  leave  your  honor's  service  this  instant,"  said 
the  domestic  upon  whom  the  fault  had  been  charged,  "  as  soon 
as  you  order  payment  of  my  wages." 

Sir  Arthur,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  instantly  drew  out  the  money  which  it  contained, 
but  which  was  short  of  the  man's  claim.  "  What  money  have 
you  got,  Miss  Wardour  ? "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  affected  calm- 
ness, but  which  concealed  violent  agitation. 

Miss  Wardour  give  him  her  purse ;  he  attempted  to  count 
the  bank  notes  which  it  contained,  but  could  not  reckon  them. 
After  twice  miscounting  the  sum,  he  threw  the  whole  to  his 
daughter,  and  saying,  in  a  stem  voice,  "  Pay  the  rascal,  and  let 
him  leave  the  house  instantly  I  "  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

The  mistress  and  servant  stood  alike  astonished  at  the  agita- 
tion and  vehemence  of  his  manner. 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  I  had  thought  I  was  particularly 
wrang,  I  wadna  hae  madeony  answer  when  Sir  Arthur  challenged 
me.  I  hae  been  lang  in  his  service,  and  he  has  been  a  kind 
master,  and  you  a  kind  mistress,  and  I  wad  like  ill  ye  should 
think  I  wad  start  for  a  hasty  word.  I  am  sure  it  was  very  wrang 
o'  me  to  speak  about  wages  to  his  honor,  when  maybe  he  has 
something  to  vex  him.  I  had  nae  thoughts  o'  leaving  the  family 
in  this  wav." 

^  Go  down  stains  Robert^"  said  his  mistress — *'  something 
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has  happened  to  fret  my  father— go  down  stairs,  and  let  Alidt 
answer  the  bell." 

When  the  man  left  the  room,  Sir  Arthur  re-entered,  as  if  he 
had  been  watching  his  departure.  "What's  the  meaning  of 
this?''  he  said  hastily,  as  he  observed  the  notes  lying  still  on 
the  table — "  Is  he  not  gone  ?  Am  I  neither  to  be  obeyed  as  a 
master  or  a  father  ? " 

"  He  is  gone  to  give  up  his  charge  to  the  housekeeper,  sir,— 
I  thought  there  was  not  such  instant  haste." 

"  There  is  haste,  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  her  father,  inter- 
rupting her ; — "  What  I  do  henceforth  in  the  house  of  my  fore* 
fathers,  must  be  done  speedily,  or  never." 

He  then  sate  down,  and  took  up  with  a  trembling  hand  the 
basin  of  tea  prepared  for  him,  protracting  the  swallowing  of  it, 
as  if  to  delay  the  necessity  of  opening  the  post-letters  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  which  he  eyeid  from  time  to  time,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  nest  of  adders  ready  to  start  into  life  and  spring 
upon  him. 

"  You  will  be  happy  to  hear,"  said  Mks  Wardour,  willing  to 
withdraw  her  father's  mind  from  the  gloomy  reflections  in  which 
he  appeared  to  be  plunged,  "  you  will  be  happy  to  hear,  sir, 
that  Lieutenant  TaflFril's  gun-brig  has  got  safe  into  Leith  Roads 
— I  observe  there  had  been  apprehensions  for  his  safety — I  am 
glad  we  did  not  hear  them  till  they  were  contradicted." 

"  And  what  is  Taffril  and  his  gun-brig  to  me  ?  " 

**  Sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour  in  astonishment ;  for  Sir  Arthur, 
in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind  took  a  fidgety  sort  of  interest  in 
all  the  gossip  of  the  day  and  country. 

''  I  say,"  he  repeated  in  a  higher  and  still  more  impatient 
key, ''  what  I  do  care  who  is  saved  or  lost  ? "  It's  nothing  to 
me,  I  suppose  ? " 

'*  I  did  not  know  you  were  busy.  Sir  Arthur ;  and  thought, 
as  Mr.  Ta£fril  is  a  brave  man,  and  from  our  own  country,  yoa 
would  be  happy  to  hear " 

"  Oh,  I  am  happy — as  happy  as  possible — and,  to  make  yoH 
happy  too,  you  shall  have  some  of  my  good  news  in  return.** 
And  he  caught  up  a  letter.  *'  It  does  not  signify  which  I  open 
first — they  are  all  to  the  same  tune." 

He  broke  the  seal  hastily,  ran  the  letter  over,  and  then  threw 
it  to  his  daughter.  "Ay — I  could  not  have  lighted  more 
happily  I — this  places  the  copestone." 

Miss  Wardour,  in  silent  terror,  took  up  the  letter.  "  Read 
it — read  it  aloud  I "  said  her  father  ;  "  it  cannot  be  read  too 
often  \  it  will  serve  to  break  you  in  for  other  good  newt  of  th« 
same  kind." 
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She  began  to  read  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  Dear  Sir." 

"  He  dears  me  too,  you  see,  this  impudent  drudge  of  a  writer's 
office,  who,  a  twelvemonth  since,  was  not  fit  company  for  my 
second  table — I  suppose  I  shall  be  *  dear  Knight '  with  him  by 
and  by." 

"  Dear  Sir,"  resumed  Miss  Wardour ;  but,  interrupting  her- 
self, "  I  see  the  contents  are  unpleasant,  sir— it  will  only  vex 
vou  my  reading  them  aloud." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  know  my  own  pleasure,  Miss  War- 
dour,  I  entreat  you  to  go  on — I  presume,  if  it  were  unnecessary, 
I  should  not  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble." 

"  Having  been  of  late  taken  into  copartnery,"  continued 
Mbs  Wardour,  reading  the  letter,  "  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn, 
son  of  your  late  correspondent  and  man  of  business,  Girnigo 
Greenhorn,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet,  whose  business  I  conducted 
as  parliament-house  clerk  for  many  years,  which  business  will 
in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Greenhorn  and  Grinder- 
son  (which  I  memorandum  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  address- 
ing your  future  letters),  and  having  had  of  late  favors  of  yours, 
directed  to  my  aforesaid  partner,  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  absence  at  the  Lamberton  races,  have  the  honor 
to  reply  to  your  said  favors," 

"  You  see,  my  friend  is  methodical,  and  commences  by  ex- 
plaining the  causes  which  have  procured  me  so  modest  and 
elegant  a  correspondent.     Go  on — I  can  bear  it." 

And  he  laughed  that  bitter  laugh  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
fearful  expression  of  mental  misery.  Trembling  to  proceed,  and 
yet  afraid  to  disobey,  Miss  Wardour  continued  to  read — "  I  am 
for  myself  and  partner,  sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you  by  looking 
out  for  the  sums  you  mention,  or  applying  for  a  suspension  in 
the  case  of  Goldiebirds'  bond,  which  would  be  more  inconsistent, 
as  we  have  been  employed  to  act  as  the  said  Goldiebirds'  pro- 
curators and  attorney,  in  which  capacity  we  have  taken  out  a 
charge  of  homing  against  you,  as  you  must  be  aware  by  the 
schedule  left  by  the  messenger,  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
one-fourth  of  a  penny  sterling,  which,  with  annual-rent  and 
expenses  effeiring,  we  presume  will  be  settled  during  the  currency 
of  the  charge,  to  prevent  further  trouble.  Same  time,  I  am  under 
the'necessity  to  observe  our  own  account,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  also 
due,  and  settlement  would  be  agreeable  \  but  as  we  hold  your 
Tights,  title-deeds,  and  documents  in  hypothec,  shall  have  no 
objection  to  give  reasonable  time — ^say  till  the  next  money  term. 
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I  am.  Cor  mvself  and  partner,  concerned  to  add,  that  Messrs. 
Goldiebirds  instructions  to  us  are  to  proceed  peremptorie  zvA  situ 
mora,  oi  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you,  to  prevent 
future  mistakes,  reserving  toourselves  otherwise  todr^as  accords. 
I  am,  for  self  and  partner,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servanty 
Gabriel  Grinderson,  for  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson." 

**  Ungrateful  villain  I "  said  Miss  Wardour. 

"  Why  no — it's  in  the  usual  rule,  I  suppose  ;  the  blow  could 
hot  have  been  perfect  if  dealt  by  another  hand — ^it's  all  just  as 
it  should  be,"  answered  the  poor  Baronet,  his  affected  composure 
sorely  belied  by  his  quivering  lip  and  rolling  eye- — **  But  here's 
a  postscript  I  did  not  notice— come,  finish  the  epistle." 

**  I  have  to  add  (not  for  self  but  partner)  that  Mr.  Green- 
horn will  accommodate  you  by  taking  your  service  of  plate,  or 
the  bay  horses,  if  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  at  a  fair  apprecta- 
tion,  in  part  payment  of  your  accompt." 

**  G— d  confound  him !  "  said  Sir  Arthur,  losing  all  command 
of  himself  at  this  condescending  propasal:  '*his  grandfather 
shod  my  father's  horses,  and  this  descendant  of  a  scoundrelly 
blacksmith  proposes  to  swindle  me  out  of  mine  I  But  I  will 
write  him  a  proper  answer." 

And  he  sate  down  and  began  to  tmte  with  great  vehemence 
then  stopped  and  read  aloud  : — "  Mr  Gilbert  Greenhorn, — in 
answer  to  two  letters  of  a  late  date,  I  received  a  letter  from)  a 
person  calling  himself  Grinderson,  and  designing  himself  as 
your  partner.  When  I  address  anyone,  I  do  not  usually  expect 
to  be  answered  by  deputy — I  think  I  have  been  useful  to  your 
father,  and  friendly  and  civil  to  yourself,  and  therefore  am  now 
surprised — And  yet,"  said  he,  stopping  short,  "  why  should  I  be 
surprised  at  that  or  anything  else  ?  or  why  should  I  take  up 
my  time  in  writing  to  such  a  scoundrel  ? — I  shan't  be  always 
kept  in  prison,  I  suppose ;  and  to  break  that  puppy's  bones 
when  I  get  out  shall  be  my  first  employment." 

•*  In  prison,  sir  ?  "  said  Miss  Wardour,  faintly. 

"  Ay,  in  prison  to  be  sure.  Do  you  make  any  question  about 
that?  Why,  Mr.  what's  his  name's  fine  letter  for  self  and 
partner  seems  to  be  thrown  away  on  you,  or  else  you  have  got 
four  thousand  so  many  hundred  pounds,  with  the  due  proper- 
tion  of  shillings,  pence,  and  half-pence,  to  pay  that  aforesaid 
demand,  as  he  calls  it." 

"  I,  sir  ?  O  if  I  had  the  means  I — But  where's  mv  brother  ? 
—why  does  he  not  come,  and  so  long  in  Scotland?  'He  might 
do  something  to  assist  us." 

••  Who,  Reginald  ^-I  suppose  he's  gone  with  Mt.  Gilbeit 
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Greenhoni,  or  some  such  respectable  person,  to  the  Lambertoi^ 
races — I  have  expected  him  this  week  past ;  but  I  cannot 
wonder  that  my  children  should  neglect  me  as  well  as  every 
other  person.  But  I  should  beg  your  pardon,  my  love,  who 
qever  either  neglected  or  offended  me  in  your  life." 

And  kissing  her  cheek  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
he  experienced  that  consolation  which  a  parent  feels,  even  in 
the  most  distressed  state,  in  the  assurance  that  he  possesses  the 
affection  of  a  child. 

Miss  Wardour  took  the  advantage  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling 
to  endeavor  to  soothe  her  father's  mind  to  composure.  Shq 
reminded  him  that  he  had  many  friends. 

"  I  h€Kl  many  once,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "but  of  some  I  have 
ei^austed  their  kindness  with  my  frantic  projects  ;  others  are 
iinable  to  assist  me— others  are  unwilling.  It  is  all  over  with 
ipe.     I  only  hope  Reginald  will  take  example  by  my  folly." 

*^  Should  I  not  send  to  Monkbarns,  sir  ?  "  said  his  daughter. 

**  To  what  purpose  ?  He  cannot  lend  me  such  a  sum,  and 
would  not  if  he  could,  for  he  knows  I  am  otherwise  drowned  in 
debt  ;  and  he  would  only  give  me  scraps  of  misanthropy  and 
quaint  ends  of  Latin." 

"  But  he  is  shrewd  and  sensible,  and  was  bred  to  business, 
and,  I  am  sure,  always  loved  this  family." 

♦*  Yes,  I  believe  he  did.  It  is  a  fine  pass  we  are  ccme  to, 
^hen  the  affection  of  an  Oldbuck  is  of  consequence  to  a  War- 
dour  I  But  when  matters  come  to  extremity,  as  I  suppose  they 
presently  will — it  may  be  as  well  to  send  for  him.  And  now 
go  take  your  walk,  my  dear — my  mind  is  more  composed  than 
when  I  had  this  cursed  disclosure  to  make.  You  know  the  worst, 
and  may  daily  or  hourly  expect  it.  Go  take  your  walk — \ 
would  willingly  be  alone  for  a  little  while." 

When  Miss  Wardour  left  the  apartment,  her  first  occupa* 
tion  was  to  avail  herself  of  the  half  permission  granted  by  her 
father,  by  despatching  to  Monkbarns  the  messenger,  who,  aa 
we  have  already  seen,  met  the  Antiquary  and  his  nephew  on  tht 
sea-beach. 

Little  recking,  and  indeed  scarce  knowing,  where  she  waa 
wandering,  chance  directed  her  into  the  walk  beneath  the 
Briery  Bank,  as  it  was  called.  A  brook,  which  in  former  days 
had  supplied  the  castle-moat  with  water,  here  descended  through 
a  narrow  dell,  up  which  Miss  Wardour's  taste  had  directed  a 
natural  path,  which  was  rendered  neat  and  easy  of  ascent,  with- 
•ut  the  air  of  being  formerly  made  and  preserved.  It  suited 
well  the  character  of  the  little  glen,  which  was  overhung  with 
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thickets  and  underwood,  chiefly  of  larch  and  hazel,  intermixed 
with  the  usual  varieties  of  the  thorn  and  brier.  In  this  walk 
had  passed  that  scene  of  explanation  between  Miss  Wardour 
and  Lovell  which  was  overheard  by  old  Edie  Ochiltree.  With 
a  heart  softened  by  the  distress  which  approached  her  family. 
Miss  Wardour  now  recalled  every  word  and  argument  which 
Lovel  had  urged  in  support  of  his  suit,  and  could  not  help  con- 
fessing to  herself,  it  was  no  small  subject  of  pride  to  have  in- 
spired a  young  man  of  his  talents  with  a  passion  so  strong  and 
disinterested.  That  he  should  have  left  the  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  was  said  to  be  rapidly  rising,  to  bury  him- 
self in  a  disagreeable  place  like  Fairport,  and  brood  over  an 
unrequited  passion,  might  be  ridiculed  by  others  as  romantic, 
but  was  naturally  forgiven  as  an  excess  of  affection  by  the  per- 
son who  was  the  object  of  his  attachment  Had  he  possessed 
an  inde  ^endence,  however  moderate,  or  ascertained  a  clear  and 
undisputed  claim  to  the  rank  in  society  he  was  well  qualified 
to  adorn,  she  might  now  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  offer  her 
father  during  his  misfortunes,  an  asylum  in  an  establishment  of 
her  own.  These  thoughts,  so  favorable  to  the  absent  lover, 
crowded  in,  one  after  the  other,  with  such  a  minute  recapitula- 
tion of  his  words,  looks,  and  actions,  as  plainly  intimated  that 
his  former  repulse  had  been  dictated  rather  by  duty  than  inclK 
nation.  Isabella  was  musing  alternately  upon  this  subject,  and 
upon  that  of  her  father's  misfortunes,  when,  as  the  path  winded 
round  a  little  hillock  covered  with  brushwood,  the  old  Blue- 
Gown  suddenly  met  her. 

With  an  air  as  if  he  had  something  important  and  myste* 
rious  to  communicate,  he  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  assumed  the 
cautious  step  and  voice  of  one  who  would  not  willingly  be  over- 
heard. "  I  hae  been  wishing  muckle  to  meet  wi'  your  leddyship 
—for  ye  ken  I  darena  come  to  the  house  for  Dousterswivel." 

"  I  heard  indeed,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  dropping  an  alms 
into  the  bonnet — "  I  heard  that  you  had  done  a  very  foolish,  if 
not  a  very  bad  thing,  Edie — and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"  Hout,  my  bonny  leddy — fulish  ?  A*  the  warld's  fules— 
and  how  should  auld  Edie  Ochiltree  be  aye  wise  ? — And  for  th« 
evil — ^let  them  wha  deal  wi'  Dousterswivel  tell  whether  he  gat 
a  grain  mair  than  his  deserts." 

"  That  may  be  true  Edie,  and  yet,"  said  Miss  Wardoui; 
•*you  may  have  been  very  wrong." 

"  Weel,  weel,  we'se  no  dispute  that  e'nnow — it's  about  your* 
sell  I'm  gaun  to  speak.  Div  ye  ken  what's  hanging  ower  tha 
house  of  Knockwinnock  ?  " 
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**  Great  distress,  I  fear,  Edie,"  answered  MissWardour; 
*  but  I  am  surprised  it  is  already  so  public." 

"Public! — Sweepclean,  the  messenger,  will  be  there  tho 
day  wi'  a'  his  tackle.  I  ken  it  frae  ane  o'  his  concurrents,  as 
they  ca'  them,  that's  warned  to  meet  him  ;  and  they'll  be  about 
there  wark  belyve  jwhare  they  clip,  there  needs  nae  kame — they 
shear  close  enough." 

"  Are  you  sure  this  bad  hour,  Edie,  is  so  very  near  ? — come, 
I  know,  it  will.*' 

"  It's  e'en  as  I  tell  you,  leddy.  But  dinna  be  cast  down— 
there's  a  heaven  ower  your  heaci  here,  as  weel  as  in  that  fearful 
night  atween  the  Bally burghness  and  the  Halket-head.  DVe 
think  He,  wha  rebuked  the  waters,  canna  protect  you  against  the 
wrath  of  men,  though  they  be  armed  with  human  authority  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed  all  we  have  to  trust  to." 

"  Ye  dinna  ken — ^ye  dinna  ken  :  when  the  night's  darkest, 
the  dawn's  nearest.  If  I  had  a  gude  horse,  or  could  ride  him 
when  I  had  him,  I  reckon  there  wad  be  help  yet.  I  trusted  to 
hae  gotten  a  cast  wi'  the  Royal  Charlotte,  but  she's  coupit  yoa- 
der,  it's  like,  at  Kittlebrig.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  on 
the  box,  and  he  behuved  to  drive ;  and  Tarn  Sang,  that  suld 
hae  mair  sense,  he  behuved  to  let  him,  and  the  daft  callant 
.couldna  tak  the  turn  at  the  corner  o'  the  brig ;  and  od !  he 
took  the  curbstane,  and  he's  whomled  her  as  I  wad  whomle  a 
toom  bicker — it  was  a  luck  I  hadna  gotten  on  the  tap  o'  her. 
Sae  I  come  down  atween  hope  and  despair,  to  see  if  ye  wad 
send  me  on." 

**  And,  Edie — ^where  would  ye  go  t "  said  the  young  lady. 

"  To  Tannonburgh,  my  leddy,"  (which  was  the  first  stage 
from  Fairport,  but  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Knockwinnock,)  **  and 
that  without  delay — it's  a'  on  your  ain  business." 

**  Our  business,  Edie  ?  Alas  I  I  give  you  all  credit  for  your 
good  meaning;  but " 

"  There's  nae  buts  about  it,  my  leddy,  for  gang  I  maun,"  said 
the  persevering  Blue-Gown. 

"  But  what  is  it  that  you  would  do  at  Tannonburgh  ?— or 
how  can  your  going  there  benefit  my  father's  affairs  }  " 

"  Indeed,  my  sweet  leddy,"  said  the  gaberlunzie,  "ye  maun 
just  trust  that  bit  secrit  to  auld  Edie's  gray  pow,  and  ask  nae 
questions  about  it.  Certainly  if  I  wad  hae  wared  my  life  for 
you  yon  night,  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  ill  pliskie  t'ye 
in  the  day  o'  your  distress." 

"  Well,  Edie,  follow  me  then,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  and  I 
will  try  to  get  you  sent  to  Tannonburgh."  . 
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^  Mak  haste  then,  my  bonny  leddy— tnak  hatta,  for  the  love 
o'  goodness  1 " — and  he  continued  to  exhort  her  to  expeditioa 
until  they  reached  the  Castle. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SECONa 

Let  UioM  lo  Me  who  wiU— I  Uke  H  not— 
For.  say  be  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp. 
And  all  the  nochings  be  b  now  divorced  mH 
By  the  hard  doom  of  stem  necessity  x 
Yet  it  is  sad  to  mark  his  altered  brcf#f 
Where  Vanity  Mywis  htf  flimsy  veil 
Cer  the  deep  wnnkks  ot  repemaot  anpiisht 

OiaPlavw 

Whin  Miss  Wardour  arrived  in  the  court  of  the  Castle,  sba 
in»  apprised  by  the  first  glance  that  the  visit  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  had  already  taken  place.  There  was  confusion,  and 
gloom  and  sorrow,  and  curiosity  among  the  domestics,  while 
the  retainers  of  the  law  went  from  place  to  place,  making  an 
inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  falling  under  their  warrant 
of  distress,  or  poinding,  as  it  b  called  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
Captain  M'Intyre  flew  to  her,  as,  struck  dumb  with  the  melan- 
choly conviction  of  her  father's  ruin,  she  paused  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  gateway. 

^'Dear  Miss  Wardour,"  he  said,  ^do  not  make  yourself 
uneasy  ;  my  uncle  is  coming  immediately,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
find  some  way  to  clear  the  house  of  these  rascals." 

•♦Alas  I  Captain  M'Intyre,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  Ute." 

"No,"  answered  Edie,  impatiently — "could  I  but  get  to 
Tannonburgh.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Captain,  contrive  some 
way  to  get  me  on,  and  ye'll  do  this  poor  ruined  familv  the  best 
day's  doing  that  has  been  done  them  since  Redhand's  days — 
for  as  sure  as  e'en  an  auld  saw  came  true,  Knockwinnock  houSB 
and  land  will  be  lost  and  won  this  day." 

"  Why,  what  good  can  you  do,  old  man  ? "  said  Hector. 

But  Robert,  the  domestic  with  whom  Sir  Arthur  had  been 
•o  much  displeased  in  the  morning,  as  if  he  had  been  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  display  his  zeal,  stepped  hastily  forward 
and  said  to  his  mistress,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  this  auld  man, 
Ochiltree,  is  very  skeely  and  auld-farrant  about  mony  things 
ki  the  diseases  of  cows  and  horse,  and  sic  like,  and  I  am  sure 
he  disna  want  to  be  at  Tannonburgh  the  day  for  naethlngi 
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etttCe  he  insist  OB*t  this  gate ;  and,  if  your  leddyship  pleases. 
I'll  drive  him  there  in  the  taxed-cart  in  an  hour's  time.  I  wad 
fain  be  of  some  use — I  could  bite  my  very  tongue  out  when  I 
thmk  on  this  morning." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Robert,"  said  Miss  Wardour ;  "  and 
if  you  really  think  it  has  the  least  chance  of  being  useful " 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  old  man,  "  yoke  the  cart, 
Robie,  and  if  I  am  no  o'  some  use,  less  or  mair,  I'll  gie  ye 
leave  to  fling  me  ower  Kittlebrig  as  ye  come  back  again.  But, 
O  man,  haste  ye,  for  time's  precious  this  dajr." 

Robert  looked  at  his  mistress  as  she  retired  into  the  house^ 
9nd  seeing  he  was  not  prohibited,  flew  to  the  stable-yard,  which 
was  adjacent  to  the  court,  in  order  to  yoke  the  carriage ;  for, 
though  an  old  beggar  was  the  personage  least  likely  to  rendet 
effectual  assistance  in  a.  case  of  pecuniary  distress,  yet  there 
was  among  the  common  people  of  Edie's  circle,  a  general  idea 
of  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  which  authorized  Rol^rt's  conclu- 
sion that  he  would  not  so  earnestly  have  urged  the  necessity  of 
this  expedition  had  he  not  been  convinced  of  its  utility.  But 
so  soon  as  the  servant  took  hold  of  a  horse  to  harness  him  for 
^he  taxed-carty  an  ofiicer  touched  him  on  the  shoulder — "  My 
friend,  you  must  let  that  beast  alone  —  he's  down  in  th^ 
schedule." 

"  What  I "  said  Robert,  "  am  I  not  to  take  my  master's 
horse  to  go  my  young  leddy's  errand  ? " 

'*  You  must  remove  nothing  here,"  said  the  man  of  office, 
"  or  you  will  be  liable  for  all  consequences." 

"  What  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Hector,  who  having  followed  to 
examine  Ochiltree  more  closely  on  the  nature  of  his  hopes  and 
expectations,  already  began  to  bristle  like  one  of  the  terriers  of 
hb  own  native  mountains,  and  sought  but  a  decent  pretext  for 
venting  his  displeasure,  "  have  you  the  impudence  to  prevent 
the  young  lady's  servant  from  obeying  her  orders  ? " 

There  was  something  in  the  air  and  tone  of  the  young  sol- 
dier which  seemed  to  argue  that  his  interference  was  not  likely 
to  be  confined  to  mere  expostulation  ;  and  which,  if  it  promised 
finally  the  advantages  of  a  process  of  battery  and  deforcement, 
would  certainly  commence  with  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
necessary  for  founding  such  a  complaint.  The  legal  officer, 
confronted  with  him  of  the  military,  grasped  with  one  doubtful 
hand  the  greasy  bludgeon  which  was  to  enforce  his  authority, 
and  with  the  other  produced  his  short  official  baton,  tipped 
with  silver,  and  having  a  movable  ring  upon  it — "Captaia 
M'Intyre, — Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you, — but  if  you  inter- 
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nipt  me  in  my  duty,  I  will  break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  dedart 
myself  deforced." 

"  And  who  the  devil  cares,"  said  Hector,  totally  ignorant 
of  the  words  of  judicial  action,  "  whether  you  declare  yourself 
divorced  or  married  ?  And  as  to  breakinc^your  wand,  or  break- 
ing the  peace,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  all  I  know  is  that  I  will 
break  your  bones  if  you  prevent  the  lad  from  harnessing  the 
horses  to  obey  his  mistress's  orders." 

"  I  take  all  who  stand  here  to  witness,"  said  the  messenger, 
*^  that  I  showed  him  my  blazon,  and  explained  my  character. 
He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,'*  • — and  he  slid  his  enig- 
matical ring  from  one  end  of  the  baton  to  the  other,  being  the 
appropriate  symbol  of  his  having  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  the 
discharge  of  nis  duty. 

Honest  Hector,  better  accustomed  to  the  artillery  of  the 
field  than  to  that  of  the  law,  saw  this  mystical  ceremony  with 
great  indifference ;  and  with  like  unconcern  beheld  the  mes- 
senger sit  down  to  write  out  an  execution  of  deforcement  But 
at  this  moment,  to  prevent  the  well-meaning  hot-headed  High- 
lander from  running  the  risk  of  a  severe  penalty,  the  Antiquary 
arrived  puffing  and  blowing,  with  his  handkerchief  crammed 
under  his  hat,  and  his  wig  upon  the  end  of  his  stick. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  here  ? "  he  exclaimed,  hastily 
adjusting  his  head-gear ;  "  I  have  been  following  you  in  fear  of 
finding  your  idle  loggerhead  knocked  against  one  rock  or  other, 
and  here  I  find  you  parted  with  your  Bucephalus,  and  quarrel- 
ling with  Sweepclean.  A  messenger.  Hector,  is  a  worse  foe 
than  zphoca,  whether  it  be  tht  phoca  barbata,  or  thitphoca  vUu» 
Una  of  your  late  conflict." 

"  D — n  t\iQ phoca^  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  whether  it  be  the  one 
or  the  other — I  say  d — n  them  both  particularly  1  I  think  you 
would  not  have  me  stand  quietly  by  and  see  a  scoundrel  like 
this,  because  he  calls  himself  a  king's  messenger,  forsooth— ^I 
hope  the  king  has  many  better  for  his  meanest  errands) — insult 
a  young  lady  of  family  and  fashion  like  Miss  Wardour  ? " 

"  Rightly  argued.  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary  ;  "  but  the 
king,  like  other  people,  has  now  and  then  shabby  errands,  and, 
in  your  ear,  must  have  shabby  fellows  to  do  them.  But  even 
supposing  you  unacquainted  with  the  statutes  of  William  the 
Lion,  in  which  capite  quarto  versu  quinto,  this  crime  of  deforce- 
ment is  termed  despectus  Domini  Regis — a  contempt,  to  wit,  of 
the  king  himself,  in  whose  name  all  legal  diligence  issues,— 
could  you  not  have  inferred,  from  the  information  I  took  so 

•  lAmgikr,  *'  A  wilful  man  nust  have  hu  way.*^ 
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mucn  pains  to  give  you  to-day,  that  those  who  interrupt  officers 
who  come  to  execute  letters  of  caption,  are  tanquam  participes 
criminis  rebellionis  f  seeing  that  he  who  aids  a  rebel,  is  himself, 
quodammodo,  an  accessory  to  rebellion — But  I'll  bring  you  out 
of  this  scrape." 

He  then  spoke  to  the  messenger,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  had 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  making  a  good  by-job  out  of  the  de- 
forcement, and  accepted  Mr.  Oldbuck's  assurances  that  the 
horse  and  taxed-cart  should  be  safely  returned  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  since  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  civil,  you  shall  have  another  job  in  your  own  best 
way — a  littlecast  of  state  politics — a  crime  punishable /^Z^r^ifm 
yuliam^  Mr.  Sweepclean — Hark  thee  hither." 

And  after  a  whisper  of  five  minutes,  he  gave  him  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  receiving  which,  the  messenger  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  with  one  of  his  assistants,  rode  a«iy  pretty  sharply.  The 
fellow  who  remained  seemed  to  delay  his  operations  purposely, 
proceeded  in  the  rest  of  his  duty  very  slowly,  and  with  the  cau- 
tion and  precision  of  one  who  feels  himself  overlooked  by  a 
skilful  and  severe  inspector. 

In  the  mean  time,  Oldbuck,  taking  his  nephew  by  the  arm, 
led  him  into  the  house,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who,  in  a  flutter  between  wounded 
Eride,  agonized  apprehension,  and  vain  attempts  to  disguise 
oth  under  a  show  of  indiflEerence,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of 
painful  interest. 

**  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck — always  happy  to  see  my 
friends  in  fair  weather  or  foul,"  said  the  poor  Baronet,  strug- 
gling not  for  composure,  but  for  gayety — an  affectation  which 
was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  nervous  and  protracted  grasp  of 
his  hand,  and  the  agitation  of  his  whole  demeanor — "  I  am 
happy  to  see  you.  You  are  riding,  I  see — I  hope  in  this  con- 
fusion your  horses  are  taken  good  care  of — I  always  like  to  have 
my  friend's  horses  looked  after — Egad  I  they  will  have  all  my 
care  now,  for  you  see  they  are  like  to  leave  me  none  of  my  own 
—he  !  he  I  he !  eh,  Mr.  Oldbuck  ?  " 

This  attempt  at  a  jest  was  attended  by  a  hysterical  giggle, 
which  poor  Sir  Arthur  intended  should  sound  as  an  indinerent 
laugh. 

"  You  know  I  never  ride,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  sure  I  saw  your  nephew  arrive  on 
horseback  a  short  time  since.  We  must  look  after  officers' 
horses,  and  his  was  as  handsome  a  gray  charger  as  I  have  seen*^ 
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Sir  Arthur  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Oldbuck 
said,  "  My  nephew  came  on  your  own  gray  horse,  Sir  Arthur." 

**  Mine  !  "  said  the  poor  Baronet ;  **  mine  was  it  ?  then  the 
tun  has  been  in  my  eyes.  Well,  I*m  not  worthy  having  a  horse 
any  longer,  since  I  don't  know  my  own  when  I  see  him." 

"  Good  Heaven  I  "  thought  Oldbuck,  "  how  is  this  man 
altered  from  the  formal  stolidity  of  his  usual  manner! — ^he 
grows  wanton  under  adversity — Sed  pereunti  milk  figuraJ*-^ 
He  then  proceeded  aloud—"  Sir  Arthur,  we  must  necessarily 
speak  a  little  on  business." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  but  it  was  so  good  that 
I  should  not  know  the  horse  I  have  ridden  these  five  years— 
ha  1  ha  1  ha!" 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "don't  let  us  waste  time 
which  is  precious ;  we  shall  have,  I  hope,  many  better  seasons 
for  jesting — desipire  in  loco  is  the  maxim  of  Horace.  I  more 
than  suspect  this  has  botn  brought  on  by  the  viliany  of  Dous^ 
terswivel." 

"  Don't  mention  his  name,  sir !  "  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  and  his 
manner  entirely  changed  from  a  fluttered  affectation  of  gayety 
to  all  the  agitation  of  fury ;  his  eyes  sparkled,  his  mouth  foamed,, 
bis  hands  were  clenched — "  don't  mention  his  name,  sir,"  he 
vociferated,  "  unless  you  would  see  me  go  mad  in  your  pres- 
ence 1  That  I  should  have  been  such  a  miserable  dolt — such 
an  infatuated  idiot — such  a  beast  endowed  with  thrice  a  beast's 
stupidity,  to  be  led  and  driven  and  spur-galled  by  such  a  rascal, 
and  under  such  ridiculous  pretences  ! — Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  could 
tear  myself  when  I  think  of  it" 

"  I  only  meant  to  say,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "  that  this 
fellow  is  like  to  meet  his  reward  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  we 
shall  frighten  something  out  of  him  that  may  be  of  service  to 
you.  He  has  certainly  had  some  unlawful  correspondence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water," 

"  Has  he  ? — has  he  ? — has  he  indeed  ? — then  d — ^n  the 
household  goods,  horses,  and  so  forth — I  will  go  to  prison  a 
happy  man,  Mr.  Oldbuck.  I  hope  in  heaven  there's  a  reason? 
able  chance  of  his  being  hanged  ?  " 

"  Why,  pretty  fair,"  said  Oldbuck,  willing  to  encourage  this 
diversion,  in  hopes  it  might  mitigate  the  feelings  which  seemed 
like  to  overset  the  poor  mairs  understanding;  "honester 
men  have  stretched  a  rope,  or  the  law  has  been  sadly  cheated 
—But  this  unhappy  business  of  yours — can  nothing  be  done  f 
Let  me  see  the  charge." 

He  took  the  papers ;  and,  aji  he  read  then),  his.  cQuntemtMi 
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gjew  hopelessly  dark  and  disconsolate.  Miss  Wardour  had  by 
this  time  entered  the  apartment,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  as  if  she  meant  to  read  her  fate  in  his  looks,  easily 
perceived,  from  the  change  in  his  eye,  and  the  dropping  of  his 
nether-jaw,  how  little  was  to  be  hoped. 

"We  are  then  irremediably  ruined,  Mr.  Oldbuck?"  said 
the  young  lady. 

"  Irremediably  ? — I  hope  not — ^but  the  instant  demand  i^ 
very  large,  and  others  will,  doubtless,  pour  in." 

"Ay,  never  doubt  that,  Monkbams,"  said  Sir  Arthur; 
"where  the  slaughter  is,  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  together. 
I  am  like  a  sheep  which  I  have  seen  fall  down  a  precipice,  or 
drop  down  from  sickness — if  you  had  not  seen  a  single  raven 
or  hooded  crow  for  a  fortnight  before,  he  will  not  lie  on  the 
heather  ten  minutes  before  hadf-a-dozen  will  be  picking  out  hid 
eyes  (and  he  drew  his  hand  over  his  own),  and  tearing  at  his 
heartstrings  before  the  poor  devil  has  time  to  die.  But  that 
d— d  long-scented  vulture  that  dogged  me  so  long — you  havd 
got  him  fast,  I  hope  ? " 

"Fast  enough,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  the  gentleman  wished 
to  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  bolt  in  the  what  d'ye 
call  it, — the  coach  and  four  there.  But  he  would  have  found 
tw^  limed  for  him  at  Edinburgh.  As  it  is,  he  never  got  so 
far,  for  the  coach  being  overturned — as  how  could  it  go  safe 
with  such  a  Jonah  ? — he  has  had  an  infernal  tumble,  is  carried 
into  a  cottage  near  Kittlebrig,  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
escape,  I  have  sent  your  friend  Sweepclean  to  bring  him  back 
to  Fairport  in  nomiru  regis^  or  to  act  as  his  sick-nurse  at  Kittle- 
brig,  as  is  most  fitting.  And  now.  Sir  Arthur,  permit  me  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you  on  the  present  unpleasant 
State  of  your  affairs,  that  we  may  see  what  can  be  done  for 
their  extrication  ; "  and  the  Antiquary  led  the  way  into  the 
library,  followed  by  the  unfortunate  gentleman. 

They  had  been  shut  up  together  for  about  two  hours,  when 
Miss  Wardour  interrupted  them  with  her  cloak  on  as  if  pre* 
pared  for  a  journey.  Her  countenance  was  very  pale,  yet  ex- 
pressive of  the  composure  which  characterized  her  disposi* 
tion. 

**The  messenger  is  returned,  Mr.  Oldbuck.** 

"  Returned  ?— What  the  devil  1  he  has  not  let  the  feUo# 
go?" 

"  No— I  understand  he  has  carried  him  to  confinement ;  and 
now  he  is  returned  to  attend  my  father,  and  says  he  can  wait 
DO  longer." 
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A  loud  wrangling  was  now  heard  on  the  staircase,  in  whidi 
the  voice  of  Hector  predominated.  "  You  an  officer,  sir,  and 
these  ragamuffins  a  party !  a  parcel  of  beggarly  tailor  fellows 
—tell  yourselves  off  by  nine,  and  we  shall  know  your  effective 
strength." 

The  grumbling  voice  of  the  man  of  law  was  then  heard 
indistinctly  muttering  a  reply,  to  which  Hector  retorted — 
**  Come,  come,  sir,  this  won't  do  , — march  your  party,  as  you 
call  them,  out  of  this  house  directly,  or  I'll  send  you  and  them 
to  the  right  about  presently." 

"  The  devil  take  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  action  ;  '*  his  Highland  blood  is  up  again,  and  we 
shall  have  him  fighting  a  duel  with  the  bailiff.  Come,  Mr. 
Sweepclean,  you  must  give  us  a  little  time — I  know  you  would 
not  wish  to  hurry  Sir  Arthur." 

**  By  no  means,  sir,"  said  the  messenger,  putting  his  hat  ofl^ 
which  he  had  thrown  on  to  testify  defiance  of  Captain  M*Intyre's 
threats ;  "  but  your  nephew,  sir,  holds  very  uncivil  language, 
and  I  have  borne  too  much  of  it  already ;  and  I  am  not  justified 
in  leaving  my  prisoner  any  longer  after  the  instructions  I  re- 
ceived, unless  I  am  to  get  payment  of  the  sums  contained  in 
my  diligence."  And  he  held  out  the  caption,  pointing  with  the 
awful  truncheon,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  to  the  for- 
midable line  of  figures  jotted  upon  the  back  thereof. 

Hector,  on  the  other  hand,  though  silent  from  respect  to 
his  uncle,  answered  this  gesture  by  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at 
the  messenger  with  a  frown  of  Highland  wrath. 

"Foolish  boy,  be  quiet,"  said  Oldbuck,  " and  come  with  me 
into  the  room — the  man  is  doing  his  miserable  duty,  and  you 
will  only  make  matters  worse  by  opposing  him. — I  fear.  Sir 
Arthur,  you  must  accompany  this  man  to  Fairport ;  there  is 
no  help  for  it  in  the  first  instance — I  will  accompany  you,  to 
consult  what  further  can  be  done — My  nephew  will  escort  Miss 
Wardour  to  Monkbarns,  which  I  hope  she  will  make  her  resi- 
dence until  these  unpleasant  matters  are  settled." 

'•  I  go  with  my  father,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Miss  Wardour 
firmly — **  I  have  prepared  his  clothes  and  my  own — I  suppose 
we  shall  have  the  use  of  the  carriage  ? " 

"Anything  in  reason,  madam,"  said  the  messenger;  "I 
have  ordered  it  out,  and  it's  at  the  door — I  will  go  on  the  box 
with  the  coachman — I  have  no  desire  to  intrude — but  two  of 
the  concurrents  must  attend  on  horseback." 

"  I  will  attend  too,"  said  Hector,  and  he  ran  down  to  securt 
a  horse  for  himself. 
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"We  must  go  then,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  To  jail,"  said  the  Baronet,  sighing  involuntarily.  "  And 
what  of  that?"  he  resumed,  in  a  tone  affectedly  cheerful — "it 
is  only  a  house  we  can't  get  out  of,  after  all — Suppose  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  Knockwinnock  would  be  the  same — Ay,  ay,  Monk- 
bams — we'll  call  it  a  fit  of  the  gout  without  the  d— -d  pain." 

£ut  his  eyes  swelled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  his  falter- 
ing accent  marked  how  much  this  assumed  gayety  cost  him. 
The  Antiquary  wrung  his  hand,  and,  like  the  Indian  Banians, 
who  drive  the  real  terms  of  an  important  bargain  by  signs, 
while  they  are  apparently  talking  of  indifferent  matters,  the 
hand  of  Sir  Arthur,  by  its  convulsive  return  of  the  grasp,  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  friend,  and  the  real  Mate 
of  his  internal  agony. — ^They  stepped  slowly  down  the  mag- 
nificent staircase— every  well-known  object  seeming  to  the  un- 
fortunate father  and  daughter  to  assume  a  more  prominent  and 
distinct  appearance  than  usual,  as  if  to  press  themselves  on 
their  notice  for  the  last  time. 

At  the  first  landing-place.  Sir  Arthur  made  an  agonized 
pause ;  and  as  he  observed  the  Antiquary  look  at  him  anx- 
iously, he  said  with  assumed  dignity — '*  Yes,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  line — the  representative  of  Richard 
Redhand  and  Gamely n  de  Guardover,  may  be  pardoned  a  sigh 
when  he  leaves  the  castle  of  his  fathers  thus  poorly  escorted. 
When  I  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  my  late  father,  in  the  year 
1745,  it  was  upon  a  charge  becoming  our  birth — upon  an  ac- 
cusation of  high  treason,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  we  were  escorted  from 
Highgate  by  a  troop  of  lifeguards,  and  committed  upon  a  secre- 
tary of  state's  warrant ;  and  now,  here  I  am,  in  my  old  age, 
dr^ed  from  my  household  by  a  miserable  creature  like  that" 
(pointing  to  the  messenger),  "and  for  a  paltry  concern  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

"  At  least,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  you  have  now  the  company  of 
a  dutiful  daughter,  and  a  sincere  friend,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  and  that  may  be  some  consolation,  even  without  the 
certainty  that  there  can  be  no  hanging,  drawing,  or  quartering, 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  hear  that  choleric  boy  as  loud 
as  ever.  I  hope  to  God  he  has  got  into  no  new  broil  I — ^it  was 
an  accursed  chance  that  brought  him  here  at  all." 

In  fact,  a  sudden  clamor,  in  which  the  loud  voice  and  some- 
what northern  accent  of  Hector  was  again  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, broke  off  this  conversation.  The  cause  we  must 
refer  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-THIRD. 

r  OftWMy  TOQ  tty«  inet  from  {••'■Sm  bot  cira6% 
Like  the  fleet  aea-btrd  roand  the  fowler't  tkifi,— 
Lost  in  the  mist  one  moment,  and  the  next 
Bmahing  the  white  tail  with  her  whiter  wing) 
As  if  to  court  the  aim,— Exi>erienoe  watcbea, 
Aod  haa  her  oa  ^  n^dei 

Old  Plat* 

Trb  shcmt  of  triamph  in  Hector's  warlike  tones  was  not 
Msily  dbtingaished  from  that  of  battle.  But  as  be  rushed  up 
stairs  with  a  packet  in  hb  hand,  exclaiming,  '*  Long  li£e  to  an 
old  soldier  1  here  comes  Edie  with  a  whole  budget  of  good 
news  1 ''  it  became  obvious  that  his  present  cause  of  clamor 
was  of  an  agreeable  nature.  He  delivered  the  letter  to  Old- 
buck,  shook  Sir  Arthur  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wished  Miss 
Wardour  joy,  with  all  the  frankness  of  Highland  congratula- 
tion. The  messenger,  who  had  a  kind  of  instinctive  terror  for 
Captain  M^Intyre,  drew  towards  his  prisoner,  keeping  an  eye 
of  caution  on  the  soldier's  motions. 

'*  Don't  suppose  I  shall  trouble  myself  about  you,  you  dirty 
fellow,"  said  the  soldier  j  **  there's  a  guinea  for  the  fright  I 
have  given  you  ;  and  here  comes  an  old  forty4tDo  man,  who  b 
a  fitter  match  for  you  than  I  am." 

The  messenger  (one  of  those  dogs  who  are  not  too  scornful 
to  eat  dirty  puddings)  caught  in  his  hand  the  guinea  which 
Hector  chucked  at  his  face ;  and  abode  warilv  and  carefully 
the  turn  which  matters  were  now  to  take.  All  voices  mean- 
while were  loud  in  inquiries,  which  no  one  was  in  a  hurry  to 
answer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Captain  M*Intyre  ? "  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Ask  old  Edie,"  said  Hector  ^—^  I  only  know  all's  safe  and 
well." 

''  What  is  all  this,  Edie  ? "  said  Miss  Wardour  to  the  men* 
dicant. 

"  Your  leddyship  maun  ask  Monkbams,  for  he  has  gotten 
the  yepistolary  correspondensh." 

"  God  save  the  king ! "  exclaimed  the  Antiquary  at  the  firtt 
glance  at  the  contents  of  his  packet,  and,  surpnsed,  at  once  out 
of  decorum,  philosophy,  and  phlegm,  be. skimmed  his  cocked- 
ibat  in  the  air,  from  which  it  diescended  not  again,  being  caught 
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is  its  fall  1^  a  braoch  of  the  chandelier.  He  next,  looking 
joyously  round,  laid  a  grasp  on  his  wig,  which  he  perhaps  woulc) 
have  sent  after  the  beaver,  had  not  Edie  stopped  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming "  Lordsake  I  he's  gaun  gyte  I — mind  Caxon's  no  her^ 
to  repair  the  damage/' 

Every  person  now  assailed  the  Antiquary,  clamoring  to  know 
the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  transport,  when,  somewhat  ashamed 
of  his  rapture,  he  fairly  turned  tail,  like  a  fox  at  the  cry  of  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  ascending  the  stair  by  two  steps  at  a  time, 
gained  the  upper  landing-place,  where,  turning  round,  he  ad«» 
dressed  the  astonished  audience  as  follows : — 

"  My  good  friends,  y5zz/<fAr  Unguis — ^To  give  you  information, 
I  must  first,  according  to  logicians,  be  possessed  of  it  myself ; 
and,  therefore,  with  your  leaves,  I  will  retire  into  the  library  to 
examine  these  papers — Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  will  have 
the  goodness  to  step  into  the  parlor — Mr.  Sweepclean,  secede 
pau/ispcr^  or,  in  your^  own  language,  grant  us  a  supersedere  of 
diligence  for  five  minutes — Hector,  draw  off  your  forces,  and 
make  your  bear-garden  flourish  elsewhere — and,  finally,  be  all 
of  good  cheer  till  my  return,  which  will  be  instanter,^' 

The  contents  of  the  packet  were  indeed  so  little  expected, 
that  the  Antiquaiy  might  be  pardoned,  first  his  ecstasy,  and 
next  his  desire  of  delaying  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
they  conveyed,  until  it  was  arranged  and  digested  in  his  own 
mind. 

Within  the  envelope  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  Esq.,  of  Monkbams,  of  the  following  purport : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — To  you,  as  my  father's  proved  and  value4 
friend,  I  venture  to  address  myself,  being  detained  here  by 
military  duty  of  a  very  pressing  nature.  You  must  by  this  time 
be  acquainted  with  the  entangled  state  of  our  affairs ;  and  I 
know  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  I  am  a9 
fortunately  as  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  situation  to  give  effectual 
assistance  for  extricating  them.  I  understand  Sir  Arthur  is 
threatened  with  severe  measures  by  persons  who  acted  formerly 
as  his  agents  ;  and,  by  advice  of  a  creditable  man  of  business 
here,  I  have  procured  the  enclosed  writing,  which  I  understand 
will  stop  their  proceedings  until  their  claim  shall  be  legally  div 
cussed,  and  brought  down  to  its  proper  amount.  I  also  en- 
close bills  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  pay  any 
other  pressing  demands,  and  request  of  your  friendship  to  apt 
ply  them  according  to  your  discretion.  You  will  be  surprised 
I  givfi^  yoi|  thijs  trouble,  wheQ  it  wou)d  §eQm  more  n^ti^al  tQ 
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address  my  father  directly  in  his  own  affairs.  But  I  have  yet 
had  no  assurance  that  his  e3res  are  opened  to  the  character  of 
a  person  against  whom  you  have  often,  I  know,  warned  him, 
and  whose  baneful  influence  has  been  the  occasion  of  these 
distresses.  And  as  I  owe  the  means  of  relieving  Sir  Arthur  to 
the  generosity  of  a  matchless  friend,  it  b  my  duty  to  take  the 
most  certain  measures  for  the  supplies  being  devoted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  destined,— and  I  know  your  wis- 
dom and  kindness  will  see  that  it  is  done.  My  friend,  as  he 
claims  an  interest  in  your  regard,  will  explain  some  views  of 
his  own  in  the  enclosed  letter.  The  state  of  the  post-office  at 
Fairport  being  rather  notorious,  I  must  send  this  letter  to 
Tannonburgh ;  but  the  old  man  Ochiltree,  whom  particular  cir- 
cumstances have  recommended  as  trustworthy,  has  information 
when  the  packet  is  likely  to  reach  that  place,  and  will  take  care 
to  forward  it.  I  expect  to  have  soon  an  opportunity  to  apolo- 
gize in  person  for  the  trouble  I  now  give,  and  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  very  faithful  servant, 

**  Reginald  Gamelyn  Wardour." 
"Edinburgh,  6th  August,  179 — ." 

The  Antiquary  hastily  broke  the  seal  of  the  enclosure,  the 
contents  of  which  gave  him  equal  surprise  and  pleasure.  When 
he  had  in  some  measure  composed  himself  after  such  unex- 
pected tidings,  he  inspected  the  other  papers  carefully,  which 
all  related  to  business — put  the  bills  into  his  pocket-book,  and 
wrote  a  short  acknowledgment  to  be  despatched  by  that  day's 
post,  for  he  was  extremely  methodical  in  money  matters — and 
lastly,  fraught  with  all  the  importance  of  disclosure,  he  de- 
scended to  the  parlor. 

"  Sweepclean,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  to  the  officer  who 
stood  respectfully  at  the  door,  "you  must  sweep  yourself  clean 
out  of  Knockwinnock  Castle,  with  all  your  followers,  tag-rag 
and  bobtail.     See'st  thou  this  paper,  man  ? " 

"  A  sist  on  a  bill  o'  suspension,"  said  the  messenger,  with 
a  disappointed  look , — "  I  thought  it  would  be  a  queer  thing  if 
ultimate  diligence  was  to  be  done  against  sic  a  gentleman  as 
Sir  Arthur — Weel,  sir,  Tse  go  my  ways  with  my  party — ^And 
who's  to  pay  my  charges  ? " 

"  They  who  emploved  thee,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  as  thou  full 
well  dost  know. — But  here  comes  another  express  :  this  is  a  day 
of  news,  I  think." 

This  was  Mr.  Mailsetter  on  his  mare  from  Fairport,  with  a 
letter  for  Sir  Arthur,  another  to  the  messenger,  both  of  whichi 
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he  said,  he  was  directed  to  forward  instantly.  The  messenger 
opened  his,  observing  that  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  were 
good  enough  men  for  his  expenses,  and  here  was  a  letter  from 
them  desiring  him  to  stop  the  diligence.  Accordingly,  he  im- 
mediately left  the  apartment,  and  staying  no  longer  than  to 
gather  his  posse  together,  he  did  then,  in  the  phrase  of  Hector, 
who  watched  his  departure  as  a  jealous  mastiff  eyes  the  retreat 
of  a  repulsed  beggar,  evacuate  Flanders. 

Sir  Arthur's  letter  was  from  Mr.  Greenhorn,  and  a  curiosity 
in  its  way.     We  give  it,  with  the  worthy  Baronet's  comments. 

"  Sir — [Oh  I  I  am  dear  sir  no  longer ;  folks  are  only  dear  to 
Messrs.  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  when  they  are  in  adversity] 
— Sir,  I  am  much  concerned  to  learn,  on  my  return  from  the 
country,  where  I  was  called  on  particular  business  [a  bet  on  the 
sweepstakes,  I  suppose],  that  my  partner  had  the  impropriety, 
in  my  absence,  to  undertake  the  concerns  of  Messrs.  Goldie- 
birds  in  preference  to  yours,  and  had  written  to  you  in  an  un- 
becoming Aianner.  I  beg  to  make  my  most  humble  apology, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Grinderson's — [come,  I  see  he  can  write  for 
himself  and  partner  too] — and  trust  it  is  impossible  you  can 
think  me  forgetful  of,  or  ungrateful  for,  the  constant  patronage 
which  my  family  \his  family  I  curse  him  for  a  puppy !]  have 
uniformly  experienced  from  that  of  Knock winnock.  I  am  sorry 
to  find,  from  an  interview  I  had  this  day  with  Mr.  Wardour,  thai 
he  is  much  irritated,  and,  I  must  own,  with  apparent  reason 
But,  in  order  to  remedy  as  much  as  in  me  lies  the  mistake  of 
which  he  complains  [pretty  mistake,  indeed  !  to  clap  his  patron 
into  jail],  I  have  sent  this  express  to  discharge  all  proceedings 
against  your  person  or  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  trans- 
mit my  respectful  apology.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr, 
Grinderson  is  of  opinion  that,  if  restored  to  your  confidence, 
he  could  point  out  circumstances  connected  with  Messrs. 
Goldiebirds'  present  claim  which  would  greatly  reduce  its 
amount  [so,  so,  willing  to  play  the  rogue  on  either  side]  ;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hurry  in  settling  the  balance  of 
your  accompt  with  us  ;  and  that  I  am,  for  Mr.  G.  as  well  as 
myself,  Dear  Sir  [O  ay,  he  has  written  himself  into  an  approach 
to  familiarity],  your  much  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Gilbert  Greenhorn." 

"Well  said,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,"  said  Monkbams ;  " I 
see  now  there  is  some  use  in  having  two  attorneys  in  one  firm. 
Their  movements  resemble  those  of  the  man  and  woman  in  g 
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Dutch  baby-hoase.  When  it  is  fair  weather  with  the  dieo^ 
out  comes  the  gentlemau  partner  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel ;  when 
it  is  foul,  forth  bolts  the  operative  brother  to  pin  like  a  bull-dog. 
Well»  I  thank  God  that  my  man  of  business  still  wears  an  equi- 
lateral cocked  hat,  has  a  house  in  the  Old  Town,  is  as  much 
afraid  of  a  horse  as  I  am  myself,  plays  at  golf  of  a  Saturday, 
goes  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  and,  in  respect  he  hasr  no  partner^ 
hath  only  his  own  folly  to  apologize  for,*' 

"  There  are  some  writers  very  honest  fellows,"  said  Hector ; 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  anyone  say  that  mv  cousin,  Donald, 
M*Intyre,  Strathtudlem's  seventh  son  (the  otner  six  are  in  the 
army),  is  not  as  honest  a  fellow " 

'*  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Hector,  all  the  M'Intyres  are  so ;  they 
have  it  by  patent,  man — But  I  was  going  to  say«  that  in  a  pro- 
fession where  unbounded  trust  is  necessarily  reposed,  there  i^ 
nothing  surprising  that  fools  should  neglect  it  in  their  idleness, 
and  tricksters  abuse  it  in  their  knavery.  But  it  is  the  more  to 
the  honor  of  those  (and  I  will  vouch  for  many)  who  unite  in<* 
tegrity  with  skill  and  attention,  and  walk  honorably  upright 
where  there  are  so  many  pitfalls  and  stumbling-blocks  for  those 
of  a  different  character.  To  such  men  their  fellow-citizens  may 
safely  entrust  the  care  of  protecting  their  patrimonial  rights, 
and  their  country  the  more  sacred  charge  of  her  laws  and  privi* 
leges." 

**  They  are  best  aff,  however,  that  hae  least  to  do  with  them," 
said  Ochiltree,  who  had  stretched  his  neck  into  the  parlotf 
door  ;  for  the  general  confusion  of  the  family  not  having  yet 
subsided,  the  domestics,  like  waves  after  the  fall  of  a  hurricane, 
had  not  yet  exactly  regained  their  due  limits,  but  were  roaming 
wildly  through  the  house. 

"  Aha,  otf  Truepenny,  art  thou  there  ? "  said  the  Antiquary, 
"  Sir  Arthur,  let  me  bring  in  the  messenger  of  good  luck,  though 
he  is  but  a  lame  one.  You  talked  of  the  raven  that  scented  out 
the  slaughter  from  afar  ;  but  here's  a  blue  pigeon  (somewhat  oi 
the  oldest  and  toughest,  I  grant)  who  smelled  the  good  news 
six  or  seven  miles  off.  Hew  thither  in  the  taxed-cart,  and  returned 
with  the  olive  branch." 

"  Ye  owe  it  a'  to  puir  Robie  that  drave  me  , — puir  fallow," 
said  the  beggar,  "  he  doubts  he's  in  disgrace  wi'  my  leddy  aii4 
Sir  Arthur." 

Robert's  repentant  and  bashful  face  was  seen  over  di« 
mendicant's  shoulder. 

"  In  disgrace  with  me  ? "  said  Sir  Arthur — "  how  so  ? " — ^fot 
Ibe  irritation  into  which  he  had  worked  himself  on  occasion  o| 
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Ite  toa^t  hid  been  long  f  oigotten.  "  O,  I  recollect-^Robert,  I 
was  angry,  and  you  were  wrong , — go  about  your  work,  and 
never  answer  a  roaster  that  speaks  to  you  in  a  passion." 

"  Nor  anyone  else,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  for  a  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath." 

*^And  tell  your  mother,  who  is  so  ill  with  rheumatism, 
to  come  down  to  the  housekeeper  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  War* 
dour,  "  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  of  service  to  her." 

^God  bless  your  leddyship,"  said  poor  Robert,  ''and  his 
honor  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  young  laird^  and  the  house  of 
Knockwinnock  in  a'  its  branches,  far  and  near ! — it's  been  a 
kind  and  gude  bouse  to  the  puir  this  mony  hundred  years." 

"  There  "—said  the  Antiquary  to  Sir  Arthur—"  we  won't 
dispute— ^but  there  you  see  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  people 
naturally  turns  to  the  civil  virtues  of  your  family.  You  don't 
hear  them  talk  of  Redhand,  or  Hell-in-Hamess.  For  me,  I 
must  say,  Odi  accipitrem  qui  semper  vivit  in  armis — so  let  us  eaC 
and  drink  in  peace,  and  be  joyful.  Sir  Knight." 

A  table- was  quickly  covered  in  the  parlor,  where  the  party 
sat  joyously  down  to  some  refreshment.  At  the  request  of 
Oldbuck,  £die  Ochiltree  was  permitted  to  sit  by  the  sideboard 
in  a  great  leathern  chair,  which  was  placed  in  some  measure 
behind  a  screen. 

"  I  accede  to  this  the  more  readily,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  be- 
cause I  remember  in  tny  father's  days  that  chair  was  occupied 
by  Ailshie  Gourlay,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  was  the  last  privi« 
leged  fool,  ot  jesteii  maintained  by  any  family  of  distinction  in 
-Scotland." 

"  Aweel,  Sir  Arthur,"  replied  the  beggar,  who  never  hesitate 
an  instant  between  his  friend  and  his  jest,  "  mony  a  Wise  -man 
sits  in  a  fule's  seat,  and  mony  a  fule  in  a  wise  man's,  especially 
in  families  o'  distinction." 

Miss  Wardour,  fearing  the  effect  of  this  speech  (however 
worthy  of  Ailshie  Gourlay,  or  any  other  privileged  jester^  upon 
the  nerves  of  her  father,  hastened  to  inquire  whether  ale  and 
beef  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  servants  and  people  whom 
the  news  had  assembled  round  the  Castle. 

"  Surely,  my  love,"  said  her  father  ;  *'  when  was  it  ever  other- 
wise in  our  families  when  a  siege  had  been  raised  ?  " 

"  Ay,  a  siege  laid  by  Saunders  Sweepclean  the  bailiff,  and 
raised  by  Edie  Ochiltree  the  gaberlunzie  i>ar  nobil  fratrum^* 
said  Oldbuck,  "  and  well  pitted  against  eacn  other  in  respecta- 
bility. But  never  mind,  .^«t  Arthur — these  are  such  sieges  and 
aiicb  reliefs  as  our  time  oi  dav  aaai.ts  of — and  our  escape  id  not 
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less  worth  comtnetnorating  in  a  glass  of  this  excdlent  wiQ»-« 
Upon  ray  credit,  it  is  Burgundy,  1  think." 

"  Were  there  anything  better  in  the  cellar,"  said  Miss  War- 
dour,  *'  it  would  be  all  too  little  to  regale  you  after  your  friendly 
exertions." 

"  Say  you  so  ? "  said  the  Antiquary  i  "  why,  then,  a  cup  of 
thanks  to  you,  my  fair  enemy,  and  soon  may  you  be  besieged  zsi 
ladies  love  best  to  be,  and  sign  terms  of  capitulation  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Winnox  I " 

Miss  Wardour  blushed — Hector  colored,  and  then  grew 
pale. 

Sir  Arthur  answered,  ^  My  daughter  b  much  obliged  to 
you,  Monkbams ;  but  unless  you'll  accept  of  her  yourself,  I 
leally  do  not  know  where  a  poor  knight's  daughter  is  to  seek 
for  an  alliance  in  these  mercenary  times." 

*'  Me,  mean  ye.  Sir  Arthur  ?  No,  not  1 1  I  will  claim  the 
privilege  of  the  duello,  and,  as  being  unable  to  encounter  my 
fair  enemy  myself,  I  will  appear  by  my  champion — But  of  this 
matter  hereafter.  What  do  you  find  in  the  papers  there.  Hector, 
that  you  hold  your  head  down  over  them  as  if  your  nose  were 
bleeding?" 

'^  Nothing  particular,  sir ;  but  only  that,  as  my  arm  is  now 
almost  quite  well,  I  think  I  shall  relieve  you  of  my  company  in 
m  day  or  two,  and  go  to  Edinburgh.  I  see  Major  Neville  is 
arrived  there.    I  should  like  to  see  him." 

''  Major  whom  ?  "  said  his  uncle. 

*'  Major  Neville,  sir,"  answered  the  young  sold 

^  And  who  the  devil  is  Major  Neville  ? "  demanded  the  An* 
tiquary. 

**0,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "you  must  remember 
bis  name  frequently  in  the  newspapers — a  very  distinguished 
young  officer  indeed.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  M'lntvrc 
need  not  leave  Monkbams  to  see  him,  for  my  son  writes  that 
the  Major  is  to  come  with  him  to  Knockwinnock,  and  I  need 
not  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  make  the  young  gentlemen 
acquainted, — unless,  indeed,  they  are  known  to  each  other 
already." 

"  No,  not  personally,"  answered  Hecter,  "  but  I  have  had 
occasion  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  we  have  several  mutual 
friends — ^your  son  being  one  of  them.  But  I  must  go  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  for  I  see  my  uncle  is  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  me,  and 
I  am  afraid " 

"  That  you  will  grow  tired  of  him  ? "  interrupted  Oldbuck,— 
•^I  fear. that  s  past  praying  for.    But  you  have  forgotten  that 
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the  ecstatic  twelfth  of  August  approaches,  and  that  you  are 
engaged  to  meet  one  of  Lord  Glenallan's  gamekeepers,  God 
knows  where,  to  persecute  the  peaceful  feathered  creation." 

"  True,  true,  uncle — I  had  forgot  that,"  exclaimed  the  vola- 
tile Hector ;  "  but  you  said  something  just  now  that  put  every- 
tiling  out  of  my  head." 

"  An  it  like  your  honors,"  said  old  Edie  thrusting  his 
white  head  from  behind  the  screen,  where  he  had  been  plenti- 
fully regaling  himself  with  ale  and  cold  meat — "  an  it  like  your 
honors,  I  can  tell  ye  something  that  will  keep  the  Captain  wi' 
us  amaist  as  weel  as  the  pouting — Hear  ye  na  the  French  are 
coming  ?  " 

"The  French,  you  blockhead  ?  "  answered  Oldbuck— "  Bah  I" 

"  I  have  not  had  time,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  "  to  look 
over  my  lieutenancy  correspondence  for  the  week — indeed,  I 
generally  make  a  rule  to  read  it  only  on  Wednesdays,  except  in 
pressing  cases, — for  I  do  everything  by  method  ;  but  from  the 
glance  I  took  from  my  letters,  I  observed  some  alarm  was  enter- 
tained." 

"  Alarm  ?  "  said  Edie,  "  troth  there's  alarm,  for  the  provost's 
gar'd  the  beacon  light  on  the  Halket-head  be  sorted  up  (that 
suld  hae  been  sorted  half  a  year  syne)  in  an  unco  hurry,  and  the 
council  hae  named  nae  less  a  man  than  old  Caxon  himsell  to 
watch  the  light.  Some  say  it  was  out  o'  compliment  to  Lieu- 
tenant Taffril, — ^for  it's  neist  to  certain  that  he'll  marry  Jenny 
Caxon, — some  say  it's  to  please  your  honor  and  Monkbams  that 
wear  wigs — and  some  say  there^s  some  auld  story  about  a  peri- 
wig that  ane  o'  the  bailies  got  and  ne'er  paid  for — Onyway, 
there  he  is,  sitting  cockit  up  like  a  skart  upon  the  tap  o'  the 
craig,  to  skirl  when  foul  weather  comes." 

"  On  mine  honor,  a  pretty  warder,"  said  Monkbams ;  **  and 
what's  my  wig  to  do  all  the  while  ? " 

"  I  asked  Caxon  that  very  question,"  answered  Ochiltree, 
"  and  he  said  he  could  look  in  ilka  morning,  and  gie't  a  touch 
afore  he  gaed  to  his  bed,  for  there's  another  man  to  watch  in 
the  day-time,  and  Caxon  says  he'll  friz  your  honor's  wig  as 
weel  sleeping  as  wauking." 

This  news  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  conversation,  which 
ran  upon  national  defence,  and  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  land 
we  live  in,  until  it  was  time  to  part.  The  Antiquary  and  his 
nephew  resumed  their  walk  homeward,  after  parting  from 
Knockwinnock  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  mutual  regard, 
and  an  agreement  to  meet  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-FOURTH. 

Nay,  if  she  lore  ne  not,  I  care  not  for  her  i 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden  blooroa? 
Or  aieh  because  she  smiles,  and  smiles  on  others F 
Not  1,  by  Hearen^l  bold  my  peace  too  dear, 
To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap, 
Shake  at  each  noa  that  her  caprice  shall  dictate. 

Old  Play, 

*'  Hector,"  said  bis  uncle  to  Captain  M'lntyre,  in  the  course 
of  their  walk  homeward,  "  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect 
that,  in  one  respect,  you  arf  a  fool." 

'*  If  you  only  think  me  so  in  i?ii^  respect,  sir,  I  am  sure  you 
do  me  more  grace  than  I  expected  or  deserve." 

•*  I  mean  in  one  particular /ar  excelUna^^  answered  the  An- 
^quary,  ''I  have  sometimes  thought  that  you  have  cast  your 
•yes  upoQ  Miss  Wardour." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  M'lntyre,  with  much  composure. 

•*  Well,  sir,"  echoed  his  uncle—"  Deuce  take  the  fellow !  he 
answers  me  as  if  it  were  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world, 
that  he,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  nothing  at  all  besides,  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  baronet." 

"  I  presume  to  think,  sir,"  said  the  young  Highlander, 
''there  would  be  no  degradation  on  Miss  Wardour  s  part  iu 
point  of  family." 

**  O,  Heaven  forbid  we  should  come  on  that  topic ! — No,  no, 
equal  both^-4}oth  on  the  table>land  of  gentility,  and  qualified 
to  look  down  on  every  roturier  in  Scotland." 

•*  And  in  point  of  fortune  we  are  pretty  even,  since  neither 
of  us  have  g^  any,"  continued  Heptor.  "  There  may  he  an 
error,  but  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  presumption." 

'*  But  here  lies  the  error,  then,  if  you  call  it  so,"  replied  his 
uncle :  "  she  won't  have  you,  Hector." 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"It  is  very  sure.  Hector;  and  to  make  it  doubly  sure,  I 
must  inform  you  that  she  likes  another  man.  She  misunder- 
stood some  words  I  once  said  to  her,  and  I  have  since  been 
able  to  guess  at  the  interpretation  she  put  on  them.  At  the 
time  I  was  unable  to  account  for  her  hesitation  and  blushing ; 
but,  my  poor  Hector,  I  now  understand  them  as  a  death-signal 
to  your  hopes  and  pretensions.  So  I  advise  you  to  beat  youf 
retreat  and  draw  on  vour  forces  as  well  as  you  can,  for  the  fort 
is  too  well  garrisoned  for  you  to  storm  it" 
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**1  have  fto  occasion  to  beat  any  retreat,  uncfe,"  said  Hee* 
tot,  holding  himself  very  upright,  and  marching  with  a  sort  o£ 
dogged  and  offended  solemnity ;  "  no  man  needs  to  retreat  that 
has  never  advanced.  There  are  women  in  Scotland  besides 
Miss  Wardour,  of  as  good  family " 

"  And  better  taste,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "  doubtless  there  are 
Hector ;  and  though  I  cannot  say  but  that  she  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  as  well  as  sensible  girls  I  have  seen,  yet  I 
doubt,  much  of  her  merit  would  be  cast  away  on  you.  A  showy 
figure,  now,  with  two  cross  feathers  above  her  noddle — one 
green,  one  blue ;  who  would  wear  a  riding-habit  of  the  regi- 
mental complexion,  drive  a  gig  one  day,  and  the  next  review 
the  regiment  on  the  gray  trotting  pony  which  dragged  that  ve- 
hicle, hoc  erat  in  votis  ; — ^these  are  the  qualities  that  would  sub- 
due you,  especially  if  she  had  a  taste  fdr  natural  history,  and 
loved  a  specimen  of  s^pAocaJ' 

"It's  a  litde  hard,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "I  must  have  that 
cursed  seal  thrown  into  my  face  on  all  occasions — ^but  I  care 
little  about  it — and  I  shall  not  break  my  heart  for  Miss 
Wardour.  She  is  free  to  choose  for  herself,  and  I  wish  her  all 
happiness." 

**  Magnanimously  resolved,  thou  prop  of  Troy!  Why,  Hec- 
tor, I  was  afraid  of  a  scene.  Your  sister  told  me  you  were  des- 
perately in  love  with  Miss  Wardour,** 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  you  would  not  have  me 
desperately  in  love  with  a  woman  that  does  not  care  about 
me?" 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  the  Antiquary,  more  seriously,  •*  there 
is  doubdess  much  sense  in  what  you  say ;  yet  I  would  have 
.given  a  great  deal,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since,  to 
have  been  able  to  think  as  you  do." 

"  Anybody,  I  suppose,  may  think  as  they  plekse  on  such 
subjects,"  said  Hector. 

"  Not  according  to  the  old  school,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  but,  as 
I  said  before,  the  practice  of  the  modem  seems  in  this  case  the 
most  prudential,  though,  I  think,  scarcely  the  most  interesting. 
But  tell  me  your  ideas  now  on  this  prevailing  subject  of  an  in- 
vasion.    The  cry  is  still,  They  come." 

Hector,  swallowing  his  mortification,  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  conceal  from  his  uncle*s  satirical  observation, 
readily  entered  into  a  conversation  which  was  to  turn  the  Anti- 
quary's thoughts  from  Miss  Wardour  and  the  seal.  When  they 
reached  Monkbams,  the  communicating  to  the  ladies  the  evenU 
mhiok  had  taken,  place  at  the  castlei  ifith  Ifae  cOttDte^iilf  orm# 
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tion  of  liow  long  dinner  had  waited  before  the  womankind  had 
ventured  to  eat  it  in  the  Antiquary*s  absence,  averted  these 
delicate  topics  of  discussion. 

The  next  morning  the  Antiquary  arose  early,  and,  as  Caxon 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  he  began  mentally  to  fed  the 
absence  of  the  petty  news  and  small  talk  of  which  the  ex-peru- 
quier  was  a  faithful  reporter,  and  which  habit  had  made  as 
necessary  to  the  Antiquary  as  his  occasional  pinch  of  snuff, 
although  he  held,  or  affected  to  hold,  both  to  be  of  the  same 
intrinsic  value.  The  feeling  of  vacuity  peculiar  to  such  a  de- 
privation, was  alleviated  by  the  appearance  of  old  Ochiltree, 
sauntering  beside  the  clipped  yew  and  holly  hedges,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  quite  at  home.  Indeed,  so  familiar  had  he  been 
of  late,  that  even  Juno  did  not  bark  at  him,  but  contented  her- 
self with  watching  him  with  a  close  and  vigilant  eye.  Our  An- 
tiquary stepped  out  in  his  night-gown,  and  instantly  received 
mnd  returned  the  greeting. 

"They  are  coming  now,  in  good  earnest,  Mcnkbams.  I 
just  cam  frae  Fairport  to  bring  ve  the  news,  and  then  I'll  step 
away  back  again.  The  Search  has  just  come  into  the  bay,  and 
they  say  she's  been  chased  by  a  French  fleet." 

"  The  Search  ? "  said  Oldbuck,  reflecting  a  moment.  "  Oho !  *• 

"Ay,  ay,  Captain  TaffriKs  gun-brig,  the  Search." 

"  What  ?  any  relation  to  Search,  No,  JL  t "  said  Oldbuck, 
catching  at  the  light  which  the  name  of  the  vessel  seemed  to 
throw  on  the  mysterious  chest  of  treasure* 

The  mendicant,  like  a  man  detected  in  a  frolic,  put  his 
bonnet  before  his  face,  yet  could  not  help  laughing  heartily.— 
"The  deirs  in  you,  Monkbams,  for  garring  odds  and  evens 
meet  Wha  thought  ye  wad  hae  laid  Uiat  and  that  ihegither  ? 
Od,  I  am  clean  catch'd  now.*' 

"  I  see  it  all,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  as  plain  as  the  l^end  on  a 
medal  of  high  preservation — the  box  in  which  the  bullion  was 
found  belonged  to  the  gun-brig,  and  the  treasure  to  my  phoe- 
nix ? "— (Edie  nodded  assent), — "  and  was  buried  there  that  Sir 
Arthur  might  receive  relief  in  his  difficulties  ?  " 

"  By  me,"  said  Edie,  "  and  twa  o*  the  brig's  men — ^but  they 
didna  ken  its  contents,  and  thought  it  some  bit  smuggling  con- 
cern o'  the  Captain's.  I  watched  day  and  night  till  I  saw  it  in 
the  right  hand  ;  and  then,  when  that  German  deevil  was  glow- 
ering at  the  lid  o'  the  kist  (they  liked  mutton  weel  that  licked 
where  the  yowe  lay),  I  think  some  Scottish  deevil  put  it  into  my 
head  to  play  him  yon  ither  cantrip.  Now,  ye  see,  if  I  had  said 
nair  or  less  to  Bailie  littlejobn,  I  behoved  till  hae  come  out 
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wi'  a'  this  story ;  and  vexed  would  Mr.  Lovel  hae  been  to  have 
it  brought  to  light — sae  I  thought  I  would  stand  to  on3rthing 
rather  than  that." 

"  I  must  say  he  has  chosen  his  confidant  well/'  said  Old- 
buck,  "  though  somewhat  strangely." 

"I'll  say  this  for  mysell,  Monkbams,"  answered  the  mendi- 
cant, "  that  I  am  the  fittest  man  in  the  haill  country  to  trust 
wi'  siller,  for  I  neither  want  it,  nor  wish  for  it,  nor  could  use  it 
if  I  had  it  But  the  lad  hadna  muckle  choice  in  the  matter,  for 
he  thought  he  was  leaving  the  country  forever  (I  trust  he's 
mistaen  in  that  though) ;  and  the  night  was  set  in  when  we 
learned,  by  a  strange  chance,  Sir  Anhur's  sair  distress,  and 
Lovel  was  obliged  to  be  on  board  as  the  day  dawned.  But 
five  nights  afterwards  the  brig  stood  into  the  bay,  and  I  met 
the  boat  by  appointment,  and  we  buried  the  treasure  where  ye 
land  it." 

"  This  was  a  very  romantic,  foolish  exploit,"  said  Oldbuck : 
•*  why  not  trust  me,  or  any  other  friend  ? " 

"  The  blood  o'  your  sister's  son,"  replied  Edie,  "  was  on 
his  hands,  and  him  maybe  dead  outright — what  time  had  he  to 
take  counsel  ?— or  how  could  he  ask  it  of  you,  by  onybody  ? " 

"  You  are  right  But  what  if  Dousterswivel  had  come  before 
you  ? " 

"There  was  little  fear  o*  his  coming  there  without  Sir 
Arthur ;  he  had  gotten  a  sair  gliff  the  night  afore,  and  never  in- 
tended to  look  near  the  place  again,  unless  he  had  been  brought 
there  sting  and  ling.  He  ken'd  weel  the  first  pose  was  o'his 
ain  hiding,  and  how  could  he  expect  a  second  ?  He  just  hav- 
ered on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  o'  Sir  Arthur." 

"Then  how,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  should  Sir  Arthur  have  come 
there  unless  the  German  had  brought  him  ? " 

"  Umph ! "  answered  Edie  dryly.  "  I  had  a  story  about 
Misticot  wad  hae  brought  him  forty  miles,  or  you  either.  Be- 
sides, it  was  to  be  thought  he  would  be  for  visiting  the  place 
he  fand  the  first  siller  in — ^he  ken'd  na  the  secret  o'  that  job. 
In  short,  the  siller  being  in  this  shape.  Sir  Arthur  in  utter  dif- 
ficulties, and  Lovel  determined  he  should  never  ken  the  hand 
that  helped  him, — ^for  that  was  what  he  insisted  maist  upon,— 
we  couldna  think  o*  a  better  way  to  fling  the  gear  in  his  gate, 
though  we  simmered  it  and  wintered  it  e*er  sae  lang.  And  if 
by  ony  queer  mischance  Doustercivil  had  got  his  claws  on't,  I 
was  instantly  to  hae  informed  you  or  the  Sheriff  o'  the  haill 
•tory." 

"  Weill  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  precautions,  I  think 
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your  contrivance  succeeded  better  than  sudi  a  cltmnsy  on« 
deserved,  Edie.  But  how  the  deuce  came  Lovel  by  such  a  mast 
of  silver  ingots  ?  " 

"That's  just  what  I  canna  tell  ye — But  they  were  put  on 
board  wi'  his  things  at  Fairport,  it's  like,  and  we  stowed  them 
into  ane  o'  the  ammunition  boxes  o'  the  brig,  baith  for  conceal- 
ment and  convenience  of  carriage." 

"  Lord  I "  said  Oldbuck,  his  recollection  recurring  to  the 
earlier  part  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lovel ;  **  and  this  young 
fellow,  who  was  putting  hundreds  on  so  strange  a  hazard,  I 
must  be  recommending  a  subscription  to  him,  and  paying  his 
bill  at  the  Feny !  I  never  will  pay  any  person's  bill  again, 
that's  certain. — And  you  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Lovel,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  I  just  gat  ae  bit  scrape  o'  a  pen  frae  him,  to  say  there  wad, 
as  yesterday  fell,  be  a  packet  at  Tannonburgh,  wi'  letters  o* 
great  consequence  to  the  Knockwinnock  folk  ;  for  they  jaiouscd 
the  opening  of  our  letters  at  Fairport — And  that*is  as  true ;  I 
hear  Mrs.  Mailsetter  is  to  lose  her  office  for  looking  after  other 
folk's  business  and  neglecting  her  ain." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  now,  Edie,  for  being  the  adviser, 
and  messenger,  and  guard,  and  confidential  person  in  all  these 
matters?'* 

"  Deil  haet  do  I  expect— excepting  that  a'  the  gentles  will 
come  to  the  gaberlunzie's  burial  ;  and  maybe  ye'll  carry  the 
head  yoursell,  as  ye  did  puir  Steenie  Mucklebackit's — ^What 
trouble  was't  to  me  ?  I  was  ganging  about  at  onyrate — Oh, 
but  I  was  blythe  when  I  got  out  of  prison,  though ;  for  I 
thought,  what  if  that  weary  letter  should  come  when  I  am  closed 
^p  here  like  an  oyster,  and  a*  should  gang  wrang  for  want  o't  ? 
and  whiles  I  thought  I  nraun  mak  a  clean  breast  and  tell  yoii 
a'  about  it ;  but  then  1  couldna  weel  do  that  without  contra- 
vening  Mr.  Level's  positive  orders ;  and  I  reckon  he  had  to 
see  somebody  at  Edinburgh  afore  he  could  do  what  he  wussed 
to  do  for  Sir  Arthur  and  his  family." 

"  Well,  and  to  your  public  news,  Edie — So  they  ^e  still 
coming  are  they  ?  " 

"  Troth  they  say  sae,  sir ;  and  there's  come  down  strict 
orders  for  the  forces  and  volunteers  to  be  alert ;  and  there's  a 
clever  young  officer  to  come  here  forthwith,  to  look  at  out 
means  o'  defence — I  saw  the  Bailie's  lass  cleaning  his  belts 
and  white  breeks — I  gae  her  a  hand,  for  ye  maun  think  sh# 
wasna  ower  clever  at  it,  and  sae  I  gat  a'  the  news  iot  mt 
IMdns.'' 
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••And  what  think  you,  as  an  old  soldier ?** 

"  Troth  I  kenna — an  they  come  so  mony  as  they  speak  o*, 
tte3r'll  be  odds  against  us.  But  there's  mony  vauld  chields 
amang  thae  volunteers  ;  and  I  mauna  say  muckle  about  them 
that's  no  weel  and  no  very  able,  because  I  am  something  that 
gate  raysell — But  we'se  do  our  best," 

"  What  I  so  your  martial  spirit  is  rising  again,  Edie  ? 

Even  in  our  ashes  glow  their  wonted  fires  I 

I  would  not  have  thought  you,  Edie,  had  so  much  to  fight* 
for?" 

"  Mc  no  muckle  to  fight  for,  sir  ? — isna  there  the  country 
to  fight  for,  and  the  bumsides  that  I  gang  daundering  beside, 
and  the  hearths  o'  the  gudewives  that  gie  me  my  bit  bread,  ana 
the  bits  o'  weans  that  come  toddling  to  play  wi'  me  when  I 
come  about  a  landward  town  ? — Deil  I "  he  continued,  grasping 
his  pike-staff  with  great  emphasis,  ''  an  I  had  as  gude  pith  as 
I  hae  gude-will,  and  a  gude  cause,  I  should  gie  some  o'  them 
a  day's  kemping." 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  Edie  I  The  country's  in  little  ultimate  dan- 
ger, when  the  beggar's  as  ready  to  fight  for  his  dish  as  the  laird 
For  his  land." 

Their  further  conversation  reverted  to  the  particulars  of  the 
night  passed  by  the  mendicant  and  Lovel  in  the  ruins  of  St. 
Kuth ;  by  the  details  of  which  the  Antiquary  was  highly 
lunused. 

"  I  would  have  given  a  guinea,"  he  said,  ''  to  have  seen  th^ 
scoundrelly  German  under  the  agonies  of  those  terrors,  which 
it  is  part  of  his  own  quackery  to  inspire  into  others ;  and  trem: 
bling  alternately  for  the  fury  of  his  pation,  and  the  apparition 
of  some  hobgoblin." 

"  Troth,"  said  the  beggar,  "  there  was  time  for  him  to  be 
cowed  ;  for  ye  wad  hae  thought  the  very  spirit  of  Hell-in-Har- 
ness  had  taken  p>ossession  o'  the  body  o'  Sir  Arthur.  But  what 
will  come  o'  the  land-louper  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  from  which  I  understand 
he  has  acquitted  you  of  the  charge  he  brought  against  you,  and 
offers  to  make  such  discoveries  as  will  render  the  settlement  of 
Sir  Arthur's  affairs  a  more  easy  ta§k  than  we  apprehended — 
So  writes  the  Sheriff  ;  and  adds,  that  he  has  given  some  private 
information  of  importance  to  Government,  in  consideration  of 
which,  I  understand  he  will  be  sent  back  to  play  the  knave  in 
his  own  country." 

^  And  a'  the  bonny  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the  coves,  and 
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sheughs,  doun  at  Glenwithershins  yonder,  what's  to  come  xf 
them  ?  "  said  Edie. 

"  I  hope  the  men,  before  they  are  dispersed,  will  make  a 
bonfire  of  their  gimcracks,  as  an  army  destroy  their  artillery 
when  forced  to  raise  a  siege.  And  as  for  the  holes,  Edie,  I 
abandon  them  as  rat-traps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  wise  men 
who  may  choose  to  drop  the  substance  to  snatch  at  a  shadow." 

"  Hech,  sirs  I  guide  us  a' !  to  burn  the  engines  ?  thats'  a 
.great  waste — Had  ye  na  better  try  to  get  back  part  o'  your 
hundred  pounds  wi*  the  sale  o*  the  materials?  "  he  continued, 
with  a  tone  of  affected  condolence. 

"  Not  a  farthing,"  said  the  Antiquary,  peevishly,  taking  a 
turn  from  him,  and  making  a  step  or  two  away.  Then  return- 
ing, half-smiling  at  his  own  pettishness,  he  said,  '*  Get  thee 
into  the  house,  Edie,  and  remember  my  counsel,  never  speak 
to  me  about  a  mine,  nor  to  my  nephew  Hector  about  2^phoca^ 
that  is  a  sealgh,  as  you  call  it. " 

**  I  maun  be  ganging  my  ways  back  to  Fairport,"  said  the 
wanderer ;  "  I  want  to  see  what  they're  saying  there  about  the 
invasion  ; — but  1*11  mind  what  your  honor  says,  no  to  speak  to 
you  about  a  seaIgh,or  to  the  Captain  about  the  hundred  pounds 
that  you  gied  to  Douster ** 

"  Confound  thee  I — I  desired  thee  not  to  mention  that  to 
me." 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  Edie,  with  affected  surprise ;  "  weel,  I 
thought  there  was  naething  but  what  your  honor  could  hae 
studden  in  the  way  o*  agreeable  conversation,  unless  it  was 
about  the  Praetorian  yonder,  or  the  bodle  that  the  packman 
sauld  to  ye  for  an  auld  coin." 

**  Pshaw  I  pshaw ! "  said  the  Antiquary,  turning  from  him 
hastily,  and  retreating  into  the  house. 

The  mendicant  looked  after  him  a  moment,  and  with  a 
chuckling  laugh,  such  as  that  with  which  a  magpie  or  parrot 
applauds  a  successful  exploit  of  mischief,  he  resumed  once 
more  the  road  to  Fairport.  His  habits  had  given  him  a  sort 
of  restlessness,  much  increased  by  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
gathering  news  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  regained  the  town 
which  he  left  in  the  morning,  for  no  reason  that  he  knew  bin* 
iclfy  unless  jest  to  "  bae  a  bit  crack  wi'  Monkbams." 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-FIFTH 

Red  gland  the  beacon  00  Pownallt 

On  Skiddaw  Uiere  were  three : 
The  bugle  horn  00  moor  and  fell 

Was  neard  cootianally.  _ 

jAmsHooik 

Ths  watch  who  kept  his  watch  on  the  hill,  and  looked  to- 
wards Biraam,  probably  conceived  himself  dreaming  when  he 
first  beheld  the  fated  grove  put  itself  into  motion  for  its  march 
to  Dunsinane.     Even  so  old  Caxon,  as  perched  in  his  hut,  he 

auallfied  his  thoughts  upon  the  approaching  marriage  of  hb 
au|;hter,  and  the  digni^  of  being  father-in-law  to  Lieutenant 
Taffril,  with  an  occasional  peep  towards  the  signal-post  with 
which  his  own  corresponded,  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  ob- 
serving  a  light  in  that  direction.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
again,  adjusting  his  observation  by  a  cross-staff  which  had 
been  placed  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  point.  And  behold,  the 
light  increased,  like  a  comet  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomeri 
*'with  fear  of  change  perplexing  nations." 

*'  The  Lord  preserve  us  1 "  said  Caxon,  **  what's  to  be  done 
now  ?  But  there  will  be  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  look  to  that^ 
•sae  I'se  e'en  fire  the  beacon.'* 

And  he  lighted  the  beacon  accordingly,  which  threw  up  to 
ti>e  sky  a  long  wavering  train  of  light,  startling  the  sea-fowl 
from  their  nests,  and  reflected  far  beneath  by  the  reddening 
billows  of  the  sea.  The  brother  warders  of  Caxon  being  equally 
diligent,  caught,  and  repeated  his  si&^nal.  The  l^hts  glancea 
on  headlands  and  capes  and  inland  hills,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  alarmed  by  the  signal  of  invasion.* 

Our  Antiquary,  his  h^d  wrapped  warm  in  two  double 
night-caps,  was  quietly  enjoying  his  repose,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  screams  of  his  sister,  his  niece,  and  two 
maid-servants. 

^  What  the  devil  b  the  matter?"  said  he,  starting  up  in 
his  bed — "  womankind  in  my  room  at  thb  hour  of  night  1 — are 
ye  all  mad  ? " 

''  The  beacon,  unde  I "  said  Miss  M'Intyre. 

''The  French  coming  to  murder  us  I"  screamed  Miss 
Griselda. 

^  The  beacon  I  the  beacon  I— the  French  I  the  French  l-« 

*  Note  J.    Alarm  of  Intatioo* 
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murder  I  murder!  and  waur  than  murder  I  ** — cried  the  two 
handmaidens,  like  the  chorus  of  an  opera. 

"  The  French  ?  "  said  Oldbuck,  starting  up  ,^— "  get  out  of 
the  room,  womankind  that  you  are,  till  I  get  my  things  on-^ 
And  hark  ye,  bring  me  my  sword." 

^  Whilk  o'  them,  Monkbams  ? "  cried  hb  sister,  offering  a 
Roman  falchion  of  brass  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
an  Andrea  Ferrara  without  a  handle. 

**  The  langest,  the  langest,"  cried  Jenny  Rintherout,  drag* 
ging  in  a  two-handed  swoid  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"Womankind,"  said  Oldbuck  in  great  agitation,  "be  com- 
posed, and  do  not  give  way  to  vain  terror — ^Are  you  sure  they 
axe  come  ? " 

•*  Sure,  sure  I "  exclaimed  Jenny — "  ower  sure ! — ^a'  the  sea 
fendbles,  and  the  land  fencibles,  and  the  volunteers  and  yeo- 
manry, are  on  fit,  and  driving  to  Fairport  as  hard  as  horse  and 
man  can  gang — ^and  auld  Mucklebackit*s  gane  wi'  the  lave — 
muckle  gude  he'll  do  1 — Hech,  sirs  I — he'U  be  missed  the  mom 
wha  wad  hae  served  king  and  country  weel  I  " 

"  Give  me,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  the  sword  which  my  father 
wore  in  the  year  forty  five — it  hath  no  belt  or  baldnck — ^but 
we'll  make  shift'' 

So  saying  he  thrust  the  weapon  through  the  cover  of  his 
breeches  pocket  At  this  moment  Hector  entered,  who  had 
been  to  a  neighboring  height  to  ascertain  whether  the  alarm 
was  actual 

**  Where  are  your  arms,  nephew  ? "  exclaimed  Oldbuck— 
^  where  is  your  double-barrellai  gun,  that  was  never  out  of 
your  hand  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  vanities  ?  " 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  !  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  who  ever  took  a  fowl- 
ing-piece on  action  ?  I  have  got  my  uniform  on,  you  see — I 
hope  I  shall  be  of  more  use  if  they  will  give  me  a  command 
than  I  could  be  with  ten  double-barrels.  And  you,  sir,  roust 
set  to  Fairport,  to  give  directions  for  quartering  and  maintain* 
bg  the  men  and  horses,  and  preventing  confusion." 

"  You  are  right,  Hector, — I  believe  I  shall  do  as  much  with 
my  head  as  my  hand  too.  But  here  comes  Sir  Arthur  War- 
dour,  who,  between  ourselves,  is  not  fit  to  accomplish  much 
either  one  way  or  the  other." 

Sir  Arthur  was  probably  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for,  dressed 
In  his  lieutenancy  uniform,  he  was  also  on  the  road  to  Fair- 
port,  and  called  in  his  way  to  take  Mr.  Oldbuck  with  him,  hav- 
ing had  his  original  opinion  of  his  sagacity  much  confirmed  by 
late  events.    And  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  the  woman- 
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kind  that  the  Antiquary  would  stay  to  garrison  Monkbarns, 
Mr.  Oldbuck)  with  hb  nephew,  instantly  accepted  Sir  Arthur's 
offen 

Those  who  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  can  alone  con* 
ceive  the  state  of  bustle  in  Fairport.  The  windows  were  glanc- 
ing with  a  hundred  lights,  which,  appearing  and  disappearing 
rapidly,  indicated  the  confusion  within  doors.  The  women  of 
lower  rank  assembled  and  clamored  in  the  market-place.  The 
yeomanry,  pouring  from  their  different  glens,  galloped  through 
the  streets,  some  mdividually,  some  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  as 
they  had  met  on  the  road.  The  drums  and  fifes  of  the  volun- 
teers beating  Xjot  arms,  were  blended  with  the  voice  of  the 
officers,  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  and  the  tolling  of  the  belU 
from  the  steeple.  The  ships  in  the  harbor  were  lit  up,  and 
boats  from  the  armed  vessels  added  to  the  bustle,  bv  landing 
men  and  guns  destined  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  tne  place. 
This  part  of  the  preparations  was  superintended  by  TafTril 
with  much  activity.  Two  or  three  light  vessels  had  already 
slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  discover 
the  supposed  enemy. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  genera!  confusion,  when  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour.  Oldbuck,  and  Hector,  made  their  way  with  difficulty 
into  the  principal  square,  where  the  town-house  is  situated.  It 
was  lighted  up,  and  the  ma^stracy,  with  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  gentlemen,  were  assembled.  And  here,  as  upon  other  oc 
casions  of  the  like  kind  in  Scotland,  it  was  remarkable  how 
the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  people  supplied  almost  all 
the  deficiencies  of  inexperience. 

The  magistrates  were  beset  by  the  quarter-masters  of  the 
different  corps  for  billets  for  men  and  horses.  **  Let  us,"  said 
Bailie  Littlejohn,  ^  take  the  horses  into  our  warehouses,  and 
the  men  into  our  parlors — share  our  supper  with  the  one,  and 
our  forage  with  the  other.  We  have  made  ourselves  wealthy 
under  a  free  and  paternal  government,  and  now  is  the  lime  to 
show  we  know  its  value." 

A  loud  and  cheerful  acquiescence  was  given  by  all  present^ 
and  the  substance  of  the  wealthy,  with  the  persons  of  those  of 
all  ranks,  were  unanimously  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

Captain  M'Int3rre  acted  on  this  occasion  as  military  adviser 
and  aid&Kie-camp  to  the  principal  magistrate,  and  dbplayed  a 
d^^ree  of  presence  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
totally  unexpected  by  his  uncle,  who,  recollecting  his  usual 
msouaana  ajid  impetuosity,  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment 
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from  time  to  time,  as  he  remarked  the  calm  and  stea<fy  ma» 
ner  in  which  he  explained  the  various  measures  of  precaution 
that  his  experience  suggested,  and  gave  directions  for  execu* 
ting  them.  He  found  the  different  corps  in  good  order,  con- 
sidering the  irregular  materials  of  which  thej  were  composed^ 
in  great  force  of  numbers  and  high  confidence  and  spirits. 
And  so  much  did  military  experience  at  that  moment  over- 
balance all  other  claims  to  consequence,  that  even  old  Edie, 
instead  of  being  left,  like  Dio^nes  at  Sinope,  to  roll  his  tuU 
when  all  around  were  preparing  for  defence,  had  the  dutj 
assigned  him  of  superintending  the  servb^  out  of  the  ammuni^ 
tion,  which  he  executed  with  much  discretion. 

Two  things  were  still  anxiously  expected — the  presence  <tf 
the  Glenallan  volunteers,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  family,  had  been  formed  into  a  separate  corpse 
and  the  arrival  of  the  officer  before  announced,  to  whom  the 
measures  of  defence  on  that  coast  had  been  committed  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  whose  commission  would  entitle  him 
to  take  upon  himself  the  full  disposal  of  the  military  force. 

At  length  the  bugles  of  the  Glenallan  veomanry  were  heard, 
and  the  Earl  himself,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  his  habits 
and  state  of  health,  appeared  at  their  head  in  uniform.  They 
formed  a  very  handsome  and  well-mounted  squadron,  formed 
entirely  out  ci  the  Earl's  Lowland  tenants,  and  were  followed 
by  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men,  completely  equipped  in  the 
Highland  dress,  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  the  upland 
glens,  with  their  pipes  playing  in  the  van.  The  clean  and 
serviceable  appearance  of  this  band  of  feudal  dependants 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  Obtain  M'Intyre ;  but  his  uncle 
was  still  more  struck  b^  the  manner  in  which,  upon  this  crisis, 
the  ancient  military  spirit  of  his  house  seemed  to  animate  and 
invigorate  the  decayed  frame  of  the  Earl,  their  leader.  He 
claimed,  and  obtained  for  himself  and  his  followers,  the  post 
most  likely  to  be  that  of  danger,  displayed  great  alacrity  in 
making  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  showed  equal  acuteness 
in  discussing  their  propriety.  Morning  broke  in  upon  the 
military  councils  of  Fairpoit,  while  all  concerned  were  still 
eagerly  engaged  in  taking  precautions  for  their  defence. 

At  length  a  ci^ among  the  people  announced,  '^There's  tha 
brave  Major  Neville  come  at  last,  with  another  officer ;  ^  and 
their  post<haise  and  four  drove  into  the  square  amidst  tha 
huzzas  of  the  volunteers  and  inhabitants.  The  magistrates, 
with  their  assessors  of  the  lieutenancy,  hastened  to  the  door  of 
their  town-house  to  receive  him ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  ol 
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all  present,  but  most  especially  that  of  the  Antiquary,  when 
they  became  aware,  that  the  handsome  uniform  and  military 
cap  disclosed  the  person  and  features  of  the  pacific  Lovel  I  A 
warm  embrace,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  were  necessary 
to  assure  him  that  his  eyes  were  doing  him  justice.  Sir  Arthur 
was  no  less  surprised  to  recognize  lus  son.  Captain  Wardour, 
in  Lovel's,  or  rather  Major  Neville's  company.  The  first  words 
of  the  young  officers  were  a  positive  assurance  to  all  present, 
that  the  courage  and  zeal  which  they  had  displayed  were  en- 
tirely thrown  away,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  afforded  an  accept- 
able  proof  of  their  spirit  and  promptitude. 

''The  watchman  at  Halket-head,''  said  Major  Neville,  '' as 
we  discovered  by  an  investigation  which  we  made  in  our  route 
hither,  was  most  naturally  misled  by  a  bonfire  which  some  idle 
people  had  made  on  the  hill  above  Glenwithershins,  just  in  the 
Une  of  the  beacon  with  which  hb  corresponded." 

Oldbuck  gave  a  conscious  look  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  returned 
it  with  one  equally  sheepish,  and  a  shrtig  of  the  shoulders. 

''  It  must  have  been  the  machinery  which  we  condemned  to 
the  flames  in  our  wrath,''  said  the  Antiquary,  plucking  up  heart, 
though  not  a  little  ashamed  of  having  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  disturbance — "  The  devil  take  Dousterswivel  with  all  my 
heart ! — ^I  think  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  legacy  of  blunders  and 
mischief,  as  if  he  had  lighted  some  train  of  fireworks  at  his 
departure.  I  wonder  what  cracker  will  go  off  next  among  our 
shins,  fiut  yonder  comes  the  prudent  Caxon. — Hold  up  your 
head,  you  ass — ^your  betters  must  bear  the  blame  for  you — And 
here,  take  this  what-d'ye-call  it  "—(giving  him  his  sword)— "I 
wonder  what  I  would  have  said  yesterday  to  any  man  that  would 
have  told  me  I  was  to  stick  such  an  appendage  to  my  tail." 

Here  he  found  hb  arm  gently  pressed  by  Lord  Glenallan, 
who  dragged  him  into  a  separate  apartment.  "  For  God's  sake, 
who  is  that  young  gentleman  who  is  so  strikingly  like " 

"  Like  the  unfortunate  Eveline,"  interrupted  Oldbuck.  ''  I 
felt  my  heart  warm  to  him  from  the  first,  and  your  lordship  has 
suggested  the  very  cause." 

''  fiut  who— who  is  he  ? "  continued  Lord  Glenallan,  hold- 
ing the  Antiquary  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 

^  Formerly  I  would  have  called  him  Lovel,  but  now  he  turns 
eut  to  be  Major  Neville." 

''Whom  my  brother  brought  up  as  his  natural  son — whom 
he  made  his  heir — Gracious  Heaven  !  the  child  of  my  Eveline  1 " 

"  Hold,  my  lord — hold  I "  said  Oldbuck,  '*  do  not  give  too 
basty  way  to  such  a  presumption ; — what  probability  is  there  I  ** 
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^Probability?  none!  There  is  certainty  I  absolute  ce^ 
tainty !  The  agent  I  mentioned  to  you  wrote  me  the  whole 
•toiY — I  received  it  jresterday,  not  sooner.  Bring  him,  for 
God's  sake,  that  a  father's  eyes  may  bless  him  before  he  de« 
parts.** 

^  I  will ;  but  for  ^rour  own  sake  and  his,  give  him  a  fiew 
moments  for  preparation.'' 

And,  determined  to  make  still  farther  investi^tion  before 
yielding  his  entire  conviction  to  so  strange  a  tale,  he  sought 
out  Major  Neville,  and  found  him  expediting  the  necessary 
measures  for  dispersing  the  force  which  had  b^  assembled. 

^  Prav,  Major  Neville,  leave  this  business  for  a  moment  to 
Captain  Wardour  and  to  Hector,  with  whom,  I  hope,  you  are 
thoroughly  reconciled"  (Neville  laughed,  and  shook  hands 
with  Hector  across  the  table),  ^  and  grant  me  a  moment's 
audience." 

^  You  have  a  claim  on  me,  Mr.  Oldbudc,  were  my  business 
more  urgent,"  said  Neville,  ^  for  having  passed  m3rself  upon 
^ou  under  a  false  name,  and  rewarding  your  hospitality  by 
mjuring  your  nephew." 

**  You  served  him  as  he  deserved,"  said  Oldbock — **  though, 
bv  the  way,  he  showed  as  much  good  sense  as  spirit  to-daj^^ 
'EgsA  I  if  he  would  rub  up  his  learning,  and  read  Caesar  and 
Polvbius,  and  the  Stratagemata  Folytmi^  I  think  he  would  rise 
in  the  army — and  I  will  certainlv  lend  him  a  lift" 

"  He  is  heartily  deserving  of  it,"  said  Neville;  •'and  I  am 
glad  you  excuse  me,  which  you  may  do  the  more  frankly,  when 
you  know  that  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  better  right 
to  the  name  of  Neville,  by  which  I  have  been  generally  distin- 
guished, than  to  that  of  Lovel,  under  which  you  knew  me." 

''  Indeed  I  then,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  out  one  for  you  to 
which  ^ou  shall  have  a  firm  and  legal  title." 

''  Sir  I — I  trust  you  do  not  think  the  misfortune  of  my  birA 
a  fit  subject ^"  , 

''  B^  no  means,  young  man,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  in- 
terrupting him  ; — *'  I  believe  I  know  more  di  your  birth  than 
you  do  yourself — and,  to  convince  you  of  it,  you  were  educated 
and  known  as  a  natural  son  of  Geraldin  Neville  of  Neville's- 
Burgh,  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  presume,  as  his  destined  heir  ?  " 

''  Pardon  me — no  such  views  were  held  out  to  me.  I  wat 
liberally  educated,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  army  by  money 
and  interest ;  but  I  believe  my  supposed  father  long  entertained 
some  ideas  of  marriage,  though  he  never  carried  them  into 
effect" 
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**  You  say  your  supposed  idi^tx  ? — ^What  kads  vou  to  suppose 
Mr.  Geraldin  Neville  was  not  your  real  father  ? '' 

^'  I  know,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  you  would  not  ask  these  ques* 
tions  on  a  point  of  such  delicacy  for  the  gratification  of  idle 
curiosity.  I  will  therefore  tell  you  candidly,  that  last  year, 
while  we  occupied  a  small  town  in  French  Flanders,  I  found  in 
a  convent,  near  which  I  was  quartered,  a  woman  who  spoke 
remarkablv  good  English — She  was  a  Spaniard — her  name 
Teresa  D  Acunha.  In  the  process  of  our  acquaintance,  she 
discovered  who  I  was,  and  made  herself  known  to  me  as  the 
person  who  had  charge  of  my  infancy.  She  dropped  more  than 
one  hint  of  rank  to  which  I  was  entitled,  and  of  injustice  done 
to  me,  promising  a  more  full  disclosure  in  case  of  the  death  of 
a  lady  in  Scotland,  during  whose  lifetime  she  was  determined 
to  keep  the  secret.  She  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Geraldin  Ne< 
ville  was  not  my  father.  We  were  attacked  bv  the  enemy,  and 
driven  from  the  town,  which  was  pillaged  with  savage  ferocity 
bv  the  republicans.  The  religious  orders  were  the  particular 
objects  of  their  hate  and  cruelty.  The  convent  was  burned, 
and  several  nuns  perished — ^among  others  Teresa ;  and  with 
her  all  chance  of  knowing  the  story  of  my  birth :  tragic  by  all 
accounts  it  must  have  been." 

^'  Raro  anUcedentem  scelestum^  or,  as  I  may  here  sav,  sceUstam^^ 
said  Oldbuck,  "  deseruit pcsna—ewtn  Epicureans  acunitted  that. 
And  what  did  you  do  upon  this  ? " 

"I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Neville  by  letter,  and  to  no 
purpose.  I  then  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  threw  myself 
at  hb  feet,  conjuring  him  to  complete  the  disclosure  which 
Teresa  had  begun.  He  refused,  and,  on  my  importuni^, 
indignantly  upbraided  me  with  the  favors  he  had  already 
conferred.  I  thought  he  abused  the  power  of  a  benefactor,  as 
he  was  compelled  to  admit  he  had  no  title  to  that  of  a  father, 
and  we  parted  in  mutual  displeasure.  I  renounced  the  name 
of  Neville,  and  assumed  that  under  which  vou  knew  me.  It 
was  at  this  time,  when  residing  with  a  frie*  I  in  the  north  of 
England  who  favored  my  disguise,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Wardour,  and  was  romantic  enough  to  follow  her  to 
Scotland.  My  mind  wavered  on  various  plans  of  life,  when  I 
resolved  to  apply  once  more  to  Mr.  Neville  for  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery  of  my  birth.  It  was  long  ere  I  received  an 
answer ;  you  were  present  when  it  was  put  into  mv  hands.  He 
informed  me  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  and  conjured  me,  for 
my  own  sake,  to  inquire  no  farther  into  the  nature  of  his 
connection  with  me,  but  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  declaring  it 
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to  be  such  and  so  intimate,  that  he  designed  to  constitute  mt 
his  heir.  When  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Fairport  to  join  him, 
a  second  express  brought  me  word  that  he  was  no  more.  The 
possession  of  great  weuth  was  unable  to  suppress  the  remorseful 
feelings  with  which  I  now  regarded  my  conduct  to  my  bene- 
factor, and  some  hints  in  his  letter  appearing  to  intimate  there 
was  on  my  birth  a  deeper  stain  than  that  of  ordinaiy  illegi- 
timacy, I  remembered  certain  prejudices  of  Sir  Arthur.'^ 

"  And  you  brooded  over  these  melancholy  ideas  until  you 
were  ill,  instead  di  coming  to  me  for  advice,  and  telling  me  the 
whole  story  ?  "  said  Oldbuck. 

*'  Exactly ;  then  came  my  quarrel  with  Captain  M'lntvre, 
and  mv  compelled  departure  from  Fairport  and  its  vicinity.^' 

^  From  love  and  from  poetry — Miss  Wardour  and  the  Gale* 
doniad?" 

"Most  true.'* 

**  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  occupied,  I  suppose^ 
with  plans  for  Sir  Arthur's  relief  ? " 

^  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Wardour  at  Edin- 
burgh." 

•*  And  Edie  Ochiltree  here — ^you  see  I  know  the  whole  story. 
But  how  came  you  by  the  treasure  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  quantity  of  plate  which  had  belonged  to  my  uncle, 
and  was  left  in  the  custooy  of  a  person  at  Fairport  Some  time 
before  his  death  he  had  sent  orders  that  it  should  be  melted  down. 
He  perhaps  did  not  wish  me  to  see  the  Glenallan  arms  upon  it" 

"  Well,  Major  Neville — or  let  me  say,  Lovel,  being  the  name 
in  which  I  rather  delight — you  must,  I  believe,  exchange  both 
of  your  altars  for  the  stvle  and  title  of  the  Honorable  William 
Geraldin,  commonly  called  Lord  Geraldin." 

The  Antiquary  then  went  through  the  strange  and  melan- 
choly circumstances  concerning  his  mother's  death. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said, ''  that  your  uncle  wished  the  re- 
port to  be  believed,  that  the  child  of  this  unhappy  marriage  was 
no  more — perhaps  he  might  himself  have  an  eye  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  brother — he  was  then  a  gay  wild  young  man— But 
of  all  intentions  against  your  person,  however  much  the  evil  con- 
science of  Elspeth  might  lead  her  to  suspect  him  from  the  agi- 
tation in  which  he  appeared,  Teresa's  story  and  your  own  fuUy 
acquit  him.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  ol 
introducinfi^  a  son  to  a  father/' 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  such  a  meeting.  The  proob 
on  all  sides  were  found  to  be  complete,  for  Mr.  Neville  had  left 
a  dbtinct  account  of  the  whole  transaction  with  his  confidential 
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Steward  in  a  sealed  packet,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until 
the  death  of  the  old  Countess ;  his  motive  for  preserving  secrecy 
so  long  appearing  to  have  been  an  apprehension  of  the  effect 
which  the  discovery,  fraught  with  so  much  disgrace,  must  neces* 
sarily  produce  upon  her  haughty  and  violent  temper. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers  of 
Glenallan  drank  prosperity  to  their  young  master.  In  a  month 
afterwards  Lord  Geraldin  was  married  to  Miss  Wardour,  the 
Antiquary  making  the  lady  a  present  of  the  wedding  ring — a 
massy  circle  of  antique  chasing,  bearing  the  motto  of  Aldobrand 
Oldenbuck,  Kunst  nuuht  gunst 

Old  Edie,  the  most  important  man  that  ever  wore  a  blue 

fown,  bowls  away  easily  from  one  friend's  house  to  another,  and 
oasts  that  he  never  travels  unless  on  a  sunny  day.  Latterly, 
indeed,  he  has  given  some  symptoms  of  becoming  stationary, 
being  frequentlv  found  in  the  comer  of  a  snug  cottage  between 
Monkbams  ana  Knockwinnock,  to  which  Caxon  retreated  upon 
his  daughter's  marriage,  in  order  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  three  parochial  wigs,  which  he  continues  to  keep  in  repair, 
though  only  for  amusement.  Edie  has  been  heard  to  say,  **  This 
is  a  gey  bein  place,  and  it's  a  comfort  to  hae  sic  a  corner  to  sit 
in  in  a  bad  day."  It  is  thought,  as  he  grows  stififer  in  the  joints, 
he  will  finally  settle  there. 

The  bounty  of  such  wealthy  patrons  as  Lord  and  Lady  Geral- 
din flowed  copiously  upon  Mrs.  Hadoway  and  upon  the  Muckle- 
backits.  By  the  former  it  was  well  employed,  by  the  latter 
wasted.  They  continue,  however,  to  receive  it,  but  under  the 
administration  of  Edie  Ochiltree  ;  and  they  do  not  accept  it 
without  grumbling  at  the  channel  through  which  it  is  conveyed. 
Hector  is  rising  rapidly  in  the  army,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  the  Gazette,  and  rises  proportionally  high  in 
his  uncle's  favor ;  and  what  scarcely  pleases  the  young  soldier 
less,  he  has  also  shot  two  seals,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Antiquary's  perpetual  harping  upon  the  story  of  the  phoca. 
People  talk  of  a  marriage  between  Miss  M'Intyre  and  Captain 
Wardour ;  but  this  wants  confirmation. 

The  Antiquary  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  Knockwinnock  and 
Glenallan  House,  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  completing  two 
essays,  one  on  the  mail-shiit  of  the  Great  Earl,  and  the  other 
on  the  left-hand  gauntlet  of  Hell-in-Harness.  He  regularly  in- 
quires whether  I^rd  Geraldin  has  commenced  the  Caledoniad, 
and  shakes  his  head  at  the  answers  he  receives.  En  attendant^ 
however,  he  has  completed  his  notes,  which,  we  believe,  will  be 
at  the  service  of  anyone  who  chooses  to  make  them  public  with* 
out  risk  or  expense  to  The  Antiquary. 
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NOTB  A,  p.  IS.~MOTTOU. 

[<*  It  was  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  this  novd  that  Scott  first  took  to  eqnipi 
wbkg  his  chapters  with  mottoes  of  hu  own  fabrication.  On  one  occasion  he  happened 
to  ask  John  Ballantync,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  John  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  did  not  succeed  in  discovering 
ttie  lines.  **  Hang  it,  Johnnie,"  cried  Scott, "  I  believe  I  can  make  a  motto  sooner  than 
you  will  find  one."  He  did  so  accordinfly ;  and  from  that  hour,  whenever  memory  failed 
to  suggest  an  approprite  epigraph,  he  nad  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  **  eld 
play^xx  " old  balUxd^  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  exquisite  verses  that  ever 
flowed  from  his  pea."— y.  G,  Lockhart 

See  also  the  Introduction  to  **  Chronicles  of  the  Cannongate,"  ^oL  xix.] 

Note  B,  p.  i8.— Sandy  Gordon's  Itinbkarium* 


pretty  laborious  progress  through  almost  every  part  of  Scotland  for  three  years  sue* 
cessivdy."  Goroon  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  previously  spent  som« 
years  in  travelling  abroad,  probably  as  a  tutor.  He  became  Secretary  to  the  London 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1736.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1741,  and  soon  after  went 
out  to  South  Carolina  with  Governor  Glen,  where  he  obtained  a  considerable  grant  of 
land.  On  his  death,  about  the  year  17^3,  lie  is  said  to  have  left  ^  a  handsome  estate 
to  his  family." — See  LUtrary  Afucacies  of  Bovfyer^  by  John  Nichols,  vol.  v.,  p. 
329,  etc] 

Note  C,  p.  44.— Prjbtorium. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  mddent  of  the  supoosed  Praetorium 
actually  happened  to  an  antiquary  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  Sir  John  Clerk  of 
Penicuik^  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  a  parliamentary 
commissioner  for  arraneement  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  As 
many  of  his  writings  show,  Sir  John  was  much  attached  to  the  study  of  Scottish 
antiquities.  He  had  a  small  property  in  Dumfriesshire,  near  the  Roman  station  on 
the  hiU  called  Burrenswark.  Here  he  received  the  distinguished  English  antiquarian 
Koeer  Gale,  and  of  course  conducted  him  to  see  this  remarkable  spot,  where  the  lordb 
.  of  the  woria  have  left  such  decisive  marks  of  their  martial  labors. 

An  a^ed  shepherd  whom  they  had  used  as  a  piide,  or  who  had  approached  them 
from  curiosity,  listened  with  mouth  a^pe  to  the  dissertations  on  foss  and  vallum,  ports 
doxtrOf  stMstra^  and  d^cumana.  whicn  Sir  John  Clerk  delivered  tx  cathedra^  and 
his  learned  visitor  listened  with  the  deference  to  the  dignity  of  a  connoisseur  on  his 
own  ground.  But  when  the  cicerone  proceeded  to  point  out  a  small  hillock  near  the 
OKter  of  the  enclosure  as  the  Pralmium^  Corydon's  pati«ce  could  hold  no  longeri 
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Mid,  like  Edie  Ochiltree,  he  forgot  all  rererence,  am)  broke  hi  with  nearty  the  mm 
words—**  Prstorium  here,  Prstorimn  there,  I  made  the  bonrock  myadl  with  a  flaurii- 
ter-spade."  The  effect  ol  this  undeniable  eridence  on  the  two  kttered  lages  may  be 
left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

The  bte  excellent  and  venerable  John  Clerk  of  Eklia,  the  cddvated  aodior  of 
Naval  TaciUst  used  to  tell  this  story  with  glee^aDd  beingayoonfer  son  of  Sir  John^ 
was  perhapa  present  oo  the  occasion, 

NoTB  D,  p.  Sy.—MiL  RuTHBRPumo**  Debam. 

The  legend  of  Mrs.  Grizel  Oldbuck  was  putirtaken  from  an  extraonHnary  story 
which  happened  about  seventy  years  since,  in  the  aouth  of  Scotland,  so  peculiar  in  itt 
circumstances  that  ft  merits  being  raentioiied  in  this  place.  Mr.  Rutherfurd  of  Bow- 
land{  a  gentleman  of  famded  property  in  the  vak  of  G^  was  prosecuted  for  a  very 
considerable  su^  the  accumulated  arrears  of  teind  (or  tithe)  for  which  he  was  said  to 
be  indebted  to  a  noble  family,  the  titulars  (hy  impropriators  of  the  tithes).  Mr. 
Rutherfurd  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  father  had,  by^  a  form  of 
process  peculiar  to  the  law  ot  Sootlapd,  purchased  these  lands  from  the  titular,  apd 
therefore  that  the  present  prosecution  was  f^roundless.  But,  after  an  industriotit 
search  among  his  father's  papers,  an  investigation  of  the  public  records,  and  a  careful 
inquirr  among  all  persons  who  had  transacted  law  business  for  his  fathtf,  no  evidenoa 
coukl  be  recovered  to  support  his  defence.  The  period  was  now  near  at  hand  when 
he  conceived  the  loss  of  ms  lawsuit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  formed  his  determina- 
tion to  ride  to  Edinburgh  next  day,  and  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of 
compromise.  He  went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and,  with  all  the  drcnmstances 
of  the  case  floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  drvam  to  thefoUowing  purpose : — His  hUSbm^ 
who  had  been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to  ham,  he  thought,  and  asked  him  why  be 
wa^  disturbed  in  his  mind.  In  dreams  men  are  no*  suri^scd  at  such  apparitiona. 
Mr  liutherfurd  thought  that  he  informed  his  father  of  the  cause  of  his  diatresa,  add* 
ing  that  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him, 
because  he  Ind  a  strong  consciousness  that  it  was  not  due^  though  he  was  unable  to 
recover  any  evidence  in  support  of  his  belief.  *^  You  are  nght,  my  son,"  replied  the 
paternal  shade:  "  I  did  acquire  ri|ht  to  these  tcinds,  for  payment  of  which  yon  are 
now  prosecuted.  The  papers  relatmg  to  the  transaction  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  » 
a  writer  (or  attorney),  who  is  now  retired  from  professional  business  and  resides  at 
Inveresk.  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  person  whom  I  employed  on  that  occauon  for 
a  particular  reason,  but  who  never  on  any  other  occasion  transacted  business  on  my 
account.  It  is  very  possible,"  pursued  the  vision,  **  that  Mr. may  have  for- 
gotten a  matter  which  is  now  of  a  very  old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it  to  his  recoDeo* 
tion  by  this  token,  that  when  I  came  to  pay  his  account,  there  was  difficulty  in  get- 
ting change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  drink  out  tiw 
bahtnce  at  a  tavern." 

Mr.  Rutherfurd  awakened  in  the  morning  with  all  the  words  of  the  vision  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to  ride  across  the  comitry  to  Inver- 
esk, instead  of  going  straight  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  there  he  waited  on  the 
gentleman  mentioned  in  the  dream,  a  very  old  man ;  without  saying  anything  of  the 
vision,  he  inquired  whether  he  remembered  having  conducted  sudi  a  matter  for  hb 
deceased  father.  The  old  gentleman  could  not  at  first  bring  the  drcumstance  to  hb 
recollection,  but  on  mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  the  whole  returned  upeo 
his  memory ;  he  made  an  immediate  search  tor  the  papers,  and  recovered  them,— ao 
that  Mr.  Rutherfurd  carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  necessary  to  gain  the  canaa 
which  he  was  on  the  verge  of  losing. 

The  author  has  often  heard  this  story  told  by  persons  who  had  the  best  access  to 
know  the  facts,  who  were  not  likely  themselves  to  oe  deceived,  and  were  certainly  in- 
capable of  deception.  He  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  give  it  credit,  however  extraor- 
dinary the  circumstances  may  appear.  The  circumstantial  character  of  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  dream,  takes  it  out  of  the  general  class  of  impressions  of  the  kind 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  fortuitous  coincidence  of  actual  events  witfi  our  sleeping 


thoughts.    On  the  other  hand^  few  will  suppose  that  the  hws  of  nature  were 
pended,  and  a  special  communication  from  the  dead  to  the  livinc  permittedjfor     _ 
purpose  of  saving  Mr.  Rutherfurd  a  certain  number  of  hundred  ponnda.    Tlie  ■» 


pended,  and  a  special  communication  from  the  dead  to^the  livinc  permittedjfor  tho 
■^  *~    »».«..».  .       -  .  1  poinds.    Tke  i 
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flMv*ft  titeery  it»  thtt  the  dream  was  only  the  recapitulatioo  of  informttioB  which  Mr. 
Rathcrfmd  had  really  received  from  his  father  while  in  life,  bnt  which  at  firM  ha 
merelT  recalled  as  a  general  impression  that  the  claim  was  settled.  It  b  not  wicom- 
mon  lot  persons  to  recover,  during  sleep,  the  thread  of  ideas  which  they  have  lost 
during  their  waking  hours. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  remarkable  drcomstance  was  attended  with  bad  cens*> 
onences  to  Mr.  Rutherford ;  whose  health  and  spirits  were  afterwards  im|>aired  by 
ttte  attentioo  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Tisiont  of  the  night. 

Note  E,  p.  130.— Nick<4Ticks. 

'  A  sort  of  tally  cenerally  used  by  bakers  of  the  olden  time  in  settling  with  their 
customers.  Each  nmily  had  its  own  nick-stick,  and  for  each  loaf  as  delivered  a  notch 
was  made  on  the  stick.  Accounts  in  Exchequer,  kept  by  the  same  kind  of  check, 
mav  have  occasioned  the  Antiquary's  partiality.  In  Prior's  time  the  English  bakcn 
had  the  same  sort  of  reckoning. 

Have  yoo  not  teen  a  baker's  OMud. 
Between  two  equal  panniers  swayM? 
Her  tallies  useless  he  and  idle, 
U  placed  exactly  in  the  middle* 

NOTB  F,  p.  193.— WrrCHCRAFT. 

A  grent  deal  of  stuff  to  the  same  purpose  with  that  placed  in  the  mouth  of  th« 
German  adept,  mav  be  found  in  Reginald  Scott's  Dtsccvery  of  WHchcraft^  Third 
Edition,  folio,  London,  1665.  The  Am>endut  is  entitled,  ^  An  Excellent  LMscourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Substances  of  Devils  and  Spirits,  in  two  Books ;  the  first  by  the 
aforesaid  author  (Reginald  Scott),  the  Second  now  added  in  this  Third  Edition  as 
succedaneous  to  the  former,  and  conducing  to  the  completing  of  the  whole  work." 
This  Second  Book,  though  stated  as  snccedaneous  to  the  first,  is,  in  fact,  entirely  at 
variance  with  it ;  for  the  work  of  Reginaki  Scott  is  a  compilatkni  of  the  absurd  and 
superstitious  ulcas  concerning  witchei  so  generally  entertained  at  the  time,  and  the 
pretended  conduskm  is  a  serious  treatise  en  the  various  means  of  oonjurmg  astral 
qnrits. 

[Scotfs  Disctviry  pf  WHckcrmfi  was  first  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

NOTB  G,  p.  238^— GyN BOCRACT. 

In  the  fishing  villages  on  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  as  well  as  elsewhere  hi 
Scotland,  the  government  is  nmeocracy,  as  described  in  the  text  In  the  course  of 
the  late  war,  and  during  the  iuarm  of  invasion,  a  fleet  of  transports  entered  the  Firth 
of  Forth  under  the  convoy  of  some  ships  of  war,  which  would  reply  to  no  signals. 
A  general  alarm  was  exated,  in  consequence  of  which,  all  the  fishers,  who  were  en- 
rolfed  as  sea-fendbles,  sot  on  board  the  gun-boats  which  they  were  to  man  as  occa« 
non  should  require,  and  sailed  to  oppose  the  supposed  enemy.  The  foreigners  proved 
to  be  Russians,  with  whom  we  were  then  at  p^ce.  The  county  gentlemen  ot  Mid- 
Lothian,  pleased  with  the  zeal  displayed  by  Uie  sea-fendbles  at  a  critical  moment, 
passed  a  vote  for  presenting  the  communitv  of  fishers  with  a  silver  punch-bowl,  to  be 
used  on  occasions  of  festivity.  But  the  fisherwomen,  on  hearing  what  was  intended, 
put  in  their  claim  to  have  some  separate  share  in  the  intended  honorary  reward. 
The  men,  they  said,  were  their  husbands ;  it  was  they  who  would  have  been  sufferers 
if  their  husbands  had  been  killed,  and  it  was  by  their  permission  and  injunctions  that 
they  embarked  on  board  the  gun4x>ats  for  the  public  service.  They  thtfefore  claimed 
to  share  the  reward  in  some  manner  which  should  distinguish  the  female  patriotism 
which  they  had  shown  on  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  of  the  county  willingly  ad- 
mitted the  daim ;  and  without  diminishing  the  value  of  their  compliment  to  the  men, 
they  made  the  females  a  present  of  a  vsuuable  brooch,  to  fasten  the  plaid  of  thff 
queen  of  the  fisher-women  for  the  time. 
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It  Biy  be  fortlicr  remarked,  that  these  Nereids  are  punctiSons  amon^  tbeflttdre^ 
and  observe  different  tanks  according  to  the  commodities  they  deal  m.  One  ea* 
perienced  dame  was  heard  to  characterize  a  yo«inger  damsel  as  "a  pair  silly  thing, 
who  had  no  ambition,  and  wouH  never,"  she  prophesied,  **  rise  above  the  mussthUm^ 
of  business." 

Note  H,  p.  346.— Battlb  op  Haelaw. 

The  great  battle  of  HarUw,  here  and  formerly  referred  to»  mi^ht  be  nidto  determin* 
wliether  the  Gaelic  or  the  Saxon  race  should  be  predominant  w  Scotland.  Donald. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  wlio  had  at  that  period  the  power  of  an  independent  sovereign,  laia 
claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Ross  during  the  Regency  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany.  To 
enforce  his  supposed  right,  he  ravaged  the  north  with  a  larpe  army  of  Highlanders 
and  hlesmen.  He  was  encountered  at  Harlaw,  in  the  Ganoch,  by  Aleacander,  Eaxl 
of  Mar,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  nobility  and  gentry  of  Saxon  and  Norman  de- 
scent. The  battle  was  bloody  and  indecisive ,  but  the  invader  was  obliged  to  retire 
m  consequence  of  the  loss  he  sustained,  and  afterwards  was  compelled  to  make  sub- 
mission to  the  Regent,  and  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Ross ,  so  that  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  field  were  gained  by  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of  Harlaw  was  fought 
a4th  July,  1411. 

Note  I,  p.  349.~Elspeth's  Death. 

The  concluding  circumstance  of  Elspeth's  death  is  taken  from  an  inddect  said  to 
have  happened  at  the  funeral  of  John,  Duke  of  Roxborghe.  All  who  were  acquainted 
with  that  accomplished  nobleman  must  remember  that  ne  was  not  more  remarkable 
for  creating  and  possessing  a  most  curious  and  splendid  library,  than  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literary  treasures  it  contained.  In  arranging  his  books,  fetching  and 
replacing  the  volumes  which  he  wanted,  and  carrying  on  all  the  necessary  intercourse 
Which  a  man  of  letters  hokis  with  his  library,  it  was  the  Duke's  custom  to  cmpknr, 
not  a  secretary  or  librarian,  but  a  livery  servant,  called  Archie,  whom  habit  had  made 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  library,  that  he  knew  every  book,  as  a  shepherd  does 
the  individuals  of  his  flock,  by  what  is  called  head-mark,  and  coukl  faring  bis  master 
whatever  volume  he  wanted,  and  afford  all  the  mechanical  aid  the  Duke  required  in 
his  literary  researches.  To  secure  the  attendance  of  Archie,  there  was  a  bell  hung 
in  his  room,  which  was  used  on  no  occasion  except  to  call  him  individually  to  the 
Duke's  study. 

His  Grace  died  ki  Saint  James's  Square,  London,  in  the  year  1804 ;  tiie  body 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  Scotland,  to  lie  in  staU  at  his  mansion  of  Fleurs,  and  to  be 
removed  from  thence  to  the  family  burial-place  at  Bowden. 

At  this  time,  Archie,  who  had  been  long  atUcked  by  a  livercomplaint,  was  in  the 
very  hst  stage  of  that  disease.  Yet  he  prepared  himself  to  accompany  the  body  of 
the  master  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  waited  upon.  The  medical  per- 
sons assured  him  he  could  not  survive  the  journey.  '^  signified  nothing,  he  said, 
whether  he  died  in  England  or  Scotland ;  he  was  resolved  to  assist  in  rendering  the 
last  honors  to  the  kind  master  from  whom  he  had  been  inseparable  for  so  many 
years,  even  if  he  should  expire  in  the  attempt  The  poor  invalid  was  permitted  to 
attend  the  Duke's  bodv  to  Scotland ;  but  when  they  reached  Fleurs  he  was  totally 
exhausted,  and  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  in  a  sort  of  stupor  which  announced  speedy 
dissolution.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  removing  the  dead  body  of  the 
Duke  to  the  place  of  buna),  the  private  bell  by  which  he  was  wont  to  summon  hit 
attendant  to  his  study  was  rung  violently.  This  miffht  easily  happen  in  the  confusion 
of  such  a  scene,  although  the  people  oif  the  neighborhood  prefer  believing  that  the 
bell  sounded  of  its  own  accord.  Ring,  however,  it  did ;  and  Archie,  roused  by  the 
well-known  summons,  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  faltered,  in  broken  accents,  "  Yes,  my 
Lord  Duke— yes— J  will  wait  on  your  Grace  instantly;"  and  with  these  words  on 
his  lips  he  is  eatd  to  have  fallen  bock  and  expired. 

Note  J,  p.  385.~Alarm  of  Intasiom. 

The  story  of  the  false  alarm  at  Fairport,  and  the  consequences,  are  taken  from  % 
VMl  incident.    Thosei«rho  witnessed  the  sute  of  Britain  and  of  Scotland  in  particup 
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hr.  from  the  period  that  lueceeded  the  war  which  commenced  in  i8oj  to  the  battit 
ol  Trafalgar,  must  recollect  those  times  with  feelings  which  we  can  hardly  boi>e  to 
make  the  rising  generation  comprehend.  Almost  every  individual  was  enrolled  either 
in  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  resist  the  long-sus- 
pended threate  of  invasion,  which  were  echoed  from  every  quarter.  Beacons  were 
CTected  along  the  coast,  and  all  through  the  country,  to  give  the  signal  for  everyone 
to  repair  to  the  post  where  his  peculiar  duty  called  him,  and  men  of  every  descnpUon 
fit  to  serve  helcf  themselves  in  readiness  on  the  shortest  summons.  During  this 
agitating  period,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  ad  February,  1804,  the  person  who  kept 
watch  on  the  commanding  stotion  of  Home  Castle,  being  deceived  by  some  acadcntal 
fire  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  he  took  for  the  corresponding  signal- 
light  m  that  county  with  which  his  orders  were  to  communicate,  hghted  up  his  own 
bncon.  The  signal  was  immediately  repeated  through  all  the  valleys  on  the  Eng- 
lish Border.  If  the  beacon  at  Saint  Abb's  Head  had  been  fired,  the  alarm  would 
have  run  northward,  and  roused  aU  ScotUnd.  But  the  watch  at  this  miportant  point 
judiciously  considered,  that  if  there  had  been  an  actual  or  threatened  descent  on  our 
eastern  sea-coast,  the  alarm  would  have  come  along  the  coast  and  not  from  the  m- 
terior  of  the  country. 

Through  the  Border  counties  the  alarm  spread  with  rapidity,  and  on  no  occasion 
when  that  coontry  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  and  unceasing  war,  was  the  summons 
to  arms  more  readily  obeyed.  In  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Selkirkshire, 
the  volunteers  and  militia  got  under  arms  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  alacrity 
which,  considering  the  distance  individuab  lived  from  each  other,  had  something  in 
it  very  surprising — they  poured  to  the  alarm-posts  on  the  sea-coast  in  a  state  so  well 
armed  and  so  completely  appointed,  with  baggage,  provisions,  etc,  as  was  accounted 
h^  the  best  military  juc^es  to  render  them  bt  for  instant  and  effectual  service. 

There  were  some  particulars  in  the  general  alarm  which  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing. The  men  of  Liddesdale.  the  most  remote  point  to  the  westward  which  the 
alarm  reached,  were  so  much  afraid  of  being  late  in  the  field,  that  they  put  m  requisi- 
tion all  the  horses  they  could  find,  and  when  they  had  thus  made  a  forced  march  out 
of  their  own  country,  they  turned  their  borrowed  steeds  loose  to  find  their  way  back 
tiirottgh  the  hills,  and  they  all  got  back  safe  to  their  own  stables.  Another  remark- 
able circumstance  was  the  general  cry  of  the  inhabitants  oi  the  smaller  towns  for 
arms,  that  they  might  go  along  with  their  companions.  The  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry 
inade  a  remaikable  march,  for  although  some  of  the  individuals  lived  at  twenty  and 
thirty  miles'  distance  from  the  place  where  they  mustered,  they  were  nevertheless 
embodied  and  in  order  in  so  short  a  period,  that  they  were  at  Dalkeith,  wiich  was 
their  alann-post,  about  one  o'clook  on  the  day  succeeding  the  first  signal,  with  men 
and  horses  in  sood  order,  though  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  many  of  the 
troopers  must  have  ridden  forty  or  fifty  miles  without  drawing  bridle.  Two  members 
of  the  corps  chanced  to  be  absent  from  their  homes,  and  in  Edinburgh  on  private 
business.  The  lately  married  wife  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  widowed 
mother  of  the  other,  sent  the  arms,  uniforms,  and  chargers  of  the  two  troopers,  that 
they  might  join  their  companions  at  Dalkeith.  The  author  was  very  much  struck 
tnr  the  answer  made  to  him  by  the  last-mentioned  lady^  when  he  paid  her  some  com- 
pliment on  the  readiness  which  she  showed  in  equipping  her  son  with  the  means  of 
meeting  danger^  when  she  might  have  left  him  a  fair  excuse  for  remaining  absent. 
**  Sir,"  she  rephed^  with  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  matron,  "  none  can  know  better  than 
you  that  my  son  is  the  only  prop  by  which,  since  his  father's  death,  our  family  is 
supported.  But  I  would  rather  see  him  doul  on  that  hearth,  than  hear  that  he  had 
been  a  horse's  length  behind  his  companions  in  the  defence  of  his  king  and  country.** 
The  author  mentions  what  was  immediately  under  his  own  eye,  and  within  his  own 
knowledge ;  but  the  spirit  was  universal,  wherever  the  alarm  reached,  both  in  Scot* 
land  and  England. 

The  account  of  the  ready  patriotism  displayed  by  the  country  on  this  occ<t«on, 
warned  the  hearts  of  Scottishmen  in  every  comer  of  the  world.  It  reached  the  ears 
of  the  well-known  Dr.  Leyden,  whose  enthusiastic  love  of  Scotland,  and  of  bis  own 
district  of  Teviotdale,  formed  a  distinguished  part  of  his  character.  The  account 
which  was  read  to  him  when  on  a  sick-bed,  stated  (verv  truly)  that  the  different 
corps,  on  arriving  at  their  alarm-pusts,  announced  themselves  by  their  music  pla}nng 
the  tunes  peculiar  to  their  own  districts,  many  of  which  have  b(^  gathering-signalt 
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for  c«itari«.  It  was  pwticaluly  remonbered,  that  tU  liddeidalt  mcB,  iMte 
Mwtki— d,  MilwtdKdio  pUyiBf  the  Uvdy  tint* 

O  wfaa  dftr«  iMddle  wi'  ■•. 

And  wha  dftr«  mcddte^  att 
If  T  naoM  it  is  Kttle  Jock  KUiot^ 

And  win  dara  oMddto  «i*  M I 

The  patSeDt  was  to  ddif hted  with  thb  ifisplay  of  andeot  Border  tpirlt,  Hial  fei 
tprunf  up  in  his  bed,  and  began  to  sing  the  old  song  with  sadi  Tdiemcnoe  of  actiot 
and  voice,  that  his  attendants,  i|norant  of  the  cause  of  exdtstion,  condoded  that  tfat 
fever  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain  ;  and  it  was  only  the  entry  of  another  Boi^ 
derer,  Su>  John  If  alcolm,  and  the  explanation  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  girt 
tfiat^prevented  them  from  resorting  to  means  of  medical  coercion. 

The  circumstances  of  this  false  alarm  and  its  consequences  may  be  now  hdd  dL 
too  little  importance  even  for  a  note  upon  a  work  of  fiction ;  but,  at  the  period  when 
it  happened,  it  was  hailed  by  the  country  as  a  propitious  omen,  that  the  national 
force,  to  which  much  must  naturally  have  been  trusted,  had  the  spirit  to  look  in  the 
face  the  danser  whidi  they  had  taken  arms  to  repel ;  and  evervone  was  convinced, 
that  on  whidievcr  side  God  might  bestow  the  victonr,  the  uivaden  woaM  meet  wtik 
the  most  dctermiDed  opposition  from  the  diildren  of  the  toiL 
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A%  an,  everjr. 
AauNB,aboTO* 
Ab,  one. 

Acain-b'bn,  hf  Um 
AiBUNs,  perh«p>« 
AiKfOak. 
AiRN,  iron. 
Atwbbl,  well. 

AULD-FABBAMT. 

Ava\  at  aU. 
AwMous,al|iis. 

Bain  or  Banb,  a  bone. 

Baibn,  a  ckiUL 

Ban,  cuTM. 

Bannock-plvkb,  tnrboC* 

Babm,  yeast. 

Barns-bbbakino,  irotte. 

Baudron,  a  cat. 

Bawbbb,  a  hal^>emi7. 

Bbdbal,  beadlel  grave^igf 

Bbin,  comfortable* 

Bblyvb,  directly. 

Bbn,  io,  within. 

Bbnnison,  blessing. 

BiCKBR.  a  wooden  vmmL 

BiBLD,  shelter. 

BicGiNG,  bnildtng* 

BiNK,  beach. 

BiNNAy  be  not. 

BiRSB,  a  bristle,  the  temfier* 

BoDLB,  a  small  con>er  ooia. 

BoLB,  window,  ^)ertttre« 

BouNTiTH,  a  boontj. 

BouRD,  a  joke. 

BouRocK,  a  moand,  hea(>. 

Bowk,  bodj,<bulk. 

BowsBrpuIl. 

Braid,  broad. 

Bbaw,  brave ;  Braws,  fine  dothet* 

Brbbks,  breeches. 

Brock,  a  badger. 

Brownib,  a  spirit  or  ghost 

Busk  thb  laibd's  plbbs,  dreMtbe  aooWs 

flies  (for  fishing). 
BUTTBB     IN     THB     BLACK     DOG^t    HAtTSB 

(tfaront),  irreoovoBblB. 

Ca'  or  CALL,  to  handU  or  takt  cut  of. 
Ca'  thbo*,  an  ado. 
Gallant,  a  lad. 
Callbk,  fireah. 
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Canxbbbd,  crabbad,  pocviah. 

Canny,  qoiet. 

Cantbip,  a  frolic,  trkk. 

Cab-cakb,  small  cake  baked  with  «gp^  aai 

eaten  on  Fastem's  £vea. 
Cabfupplb,  ezdtemenu 
Cablb,  a  fellow. 
Cabunb,  a  witch. 
Cabt,  lot,  late. 

Cbbtib,  an  exdamatioiiF- faitfal 
Chancy,  safe. 
Chibld,  fellow; 
Clabs,  clothes. 
Glartibb   thb  conBB,  tht   &tkr  tht 


Clashbs,  gossip,  acaadaL 
Clbugh,  a  rugged  predpica. 
CuNB,  to  strike. 
Clod,  to  dash. 
Coblb,  a  little  boBt. 

COCKPADDLB,  B  Iump4r*U 

Collops.  minced  meat. 

CoNDBscBND,  U^ol,  agrss  or  specify. 

CoBBiB,  a  crow. 

CoBONACH,  Highland  bniBot  for  the  daad* 

Coupit,  upset. 

CouPLBs,  rafters. 

Cback,  to  gossip, 

Cbaft  or  cfcOFT.  graaiBB  fkld* 

Cbaig,  a  crag,  also  the  tnroat. 

Cbappit-hbaos,  haddock-heads  staffed  witk 

oatmeal,  onions,  pepper,  etc* 
Crbbl,  basket  for  the  back. 
Crousb,  happy  and  confident. 
CuMMBB,  a  gossip,  midwife. 
CuTiKiNS,  a  sort  of  gaiter. 

Daft,  crazy. 

Daundbr,  saonter. 

Dbil  wbnt  o*br  Jock  WABtm,  tm^ 

thing  went  to  the  deviL 
Dbvyil,  a  stroke  with  a  pkb 
DiB,  a  toy  or  gewgaw. 
Ding,  bring  down. 
Diy,  do. 
Doitbd,  dotard. 
Dooms,  confounded,  deuced* 
DoNNARD,  stupid. 
Doi;p,  the  end,  bottom. 
Dour,  »>tubborn. 
DowBD,  liked. 
DowNAi  do  not  lilcB. 
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Dmssmo  ▲  tAn 

miafortune. 
Dboukit,  dreoclMd. 
Dkudging-box,  kitchtn 

DWAMytWOOO. 

Eakdbis  b«ui«d. 
Basbl,  eutwmrd. 
Bbn,  cjcs. 
B*BN,  eveiuac. 
ErFStK,  tobdoqf 
EtLOiNG*  fuel. 
BiTHLY,  easily. 
SwKiNOi  itdunf. 


GLOSSARY. 


■omewhat   miilnkt  It    a   frat> 


Fa*arbo»  fftvorad. 
Faikstkak,  a  ai 
Fash,  troubk. 
Fbal,  loyal. 
Fbai/>dyi»,  imf  dikt. 
Fbck,  a  qaaatinr  or  i 
Fbcklbss,  fotble. 
Fbnmng,  proYisioo. 
Fras*  toond,  wtU. 
Fsoak,  KMiiewhat 

holder  in  Bi«lattd. 
FiCKLS,  to  ponk. 

FUHKHTTS.     S4«  **  On  OOB  AOb** 

FanL,  torvsUo. 
Frr,  fooC 
Flaughtb«,  flicktr. 

FLAUOMTBS-trAOB,  Uuii<|l«dt> 

Flaw,  a  blast. 
FuT,  remove. 
FusKMAMor.  stlhr  iirt. 
Flyting,  badgermg,  soi 
FoRBBA«|  ancestor 
FoKBYs,  oesides. 

Fl*B-PLA0OHT, 

FoKrAiKN,  ezha 
FduNDSK,  stttn* 
Fuou,  fttfitiTe. 

GABRLUNtn,  a  bccpr. 

Gab-doun,  a  root  or  spree. 

Gatt  or  OATK,  way,  i 

Gamoino,  f  oing. 

Gak,  to  make,  obUge. 

Gbak,  property. 

Gbckbo,  jeered. 

Gby  hard,  pretty  hard* 

GnuNO,  cJTins. 

GiSN,  gtren. 

Gib  oua  ain  pun-cirrt  to  ook 

MAWS  (sea-^puUsX  don't  pot  tbe 

your  own  mUL 
Gin,  if. 
Glbg,  sham. 
Gurr,  a  fnfht. 
GijOamiic,  twilight. 
GLowcRffaxe. 
Glum,  gloomy. 
Gluncm,  lour-lookh^ 
Gowk,  goose,  fool. 
Gkbbt,  cry,  weep. 
GuDBwira,  wife. 
CurrAw,  a  loud  la«gk 

8T,agmde. 
YR«-CAKLtMb  U  «il«. 


Gm,  a  cndG-faniMd  idkWi 

Haddib,  a  haddock. 

Habn  A,  has  BoC 

Habt,  anydiinf . 

Hail,  whole. 

Halp-mbbk  (or  ajunMsmn^ 

perhaps  so  called  from  the  pcioe. 
Hallan,  the  partittoB  at  the  diiwi^« 
Hallbnshakbb,  a  beggar. 
HANTLa|.  a  noauer  v/L 
Habns,  Drains. 
Habby.  rob. 

HAUDfllold. 

Uaoss  or  HAU^  the  thrai^ 
Hbugh,  a  delL 
HiNNY,  hooey! 
HiBPLB,  hobble. 
HousT  or  HOAST,  eonch* 
HooDiB-cBAw,  hooded  cr 
HooLY,  softly. 
HooDiB,  mi«hirifB. 
HowKfdig. 
HowLrr,  an  owL 
UussiB,  a  jada. 

Ilka,  each* 
Inolb,  the  fira. 


JALOItSBOkSa 
tMP^  hardlj. 
ownfG,  roOinf. 

Kaim,  a  camp,  a  hSlock. 
Kalb-yabd,  cabbage-gardeBi 

KALB-St7PPBB    O'  FlPB,  A    tBTB   tP^Sid  !• 

Fifeshire  people,  who  were  BOtBdlorthar 

love  of  broth  or  ^  kak.' 
Kbblytinil  a  penciL 
Kbmping,  nkhting  aad  8CriYfai(i 
Kilt,  to  tuck  ur 
KiMMBB,  a  neii 
KiST,  a  chest. 
KiTTLB,  ticklish. 
Kmowb,  aknolL 

Laiom,  low. 

Landloopbb,  ,,_  

Landward  town,  a  cuuuliy  hoiM  Of 

with  adjoining  cottages. 
Lappbb,  cardled  milk. 
Lauch,  laugh,  also  lawb 
Lavb,  the  resuunder. 
LBB,alie. 
Lift,  the  skr. 
L4KBT,  likeiL 
LiKBWAKB,  a  borial  tBtettilnment. 

LiKB   MUTTON   WBBL,  that    Uck 

yowe  (ewe)  lies,  a  Miyiag 

dogs  too  food  of  mnttOB. 
Lilt,  play,  fun. 
LiMMBR,  jade. 
Loaning, 
Lob,  k>Ye. 
Loom,  Ycssel,  case. 
LouNO,  sheltered. 
LouNDBB,  a  heaYy 
LucKiB,  Goodie  I  addrssscd  to  a 
Luo,  the  ear. 
LirNUB,  the  gatkawt*  saabiid. 
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If  ASM,  to  complalB. 

Maiuno,  m  farm. 

Mansb,  panonagi 

Maun,  must 

Maundbs,  pakTW. 

Mbak,  more. 

Mbkk,  Scotch  silver  coiBt  taint  n.  i%d« 

MiDDBN,  a  dunghill. 

MiNNiB,  mamma. 

Mirk,  dark. 

MiscA%  to  aboae. 

MouL,  the  aod. 

MousT,  a  crop. 

MucKLB,  modi. 

MuTCHiciN»  about  a  pint  aeasawi 


NsB,  note. 
Nbist,  next. 
N*BK  B8  uocrr*  not  a 
NiFrmR,  exchange. 


Ob,  grandcluld. 
Orka,  odd. 

Parapplb,  mummerjr. 

Partan,  a  crab. 

Pawkib,  cunnings  aelfiah* 

Pbbr,  poor. 

PBBRY.  a  peg-top. 

PiCKLB,  a  Tery  little. 

PicTARNiB,  the  great  tern  ie*>bird» 

Pirn,  a  reel. 

Plainstanbs,  the  pavement. 

P1.1SKIB,  a  trick. 

Poind,  to  distrain. 

PopPLB,  trickle. 

PosB,  a  hoard. 

Pouting,  shooting  down  birds. 

pRBNT  BUKBj  a  printed  book. 

Propinb,  a  gift. 

Pound  Scots,  is.  8d. 


Rampaugino,  re 

Randy,  a  scold* 

Rath,  early. 

Rattlin,  a  rope  ladder.  , 

RbisT}  to  stop  suddenly  and  ttubbomly,  I 

applied  to  a  horse. 
Rick  LB,  a  confused  hei4>. 
RuDAs,  haggard. 

Rugging,  driving,  pullinK,  and  tearing. 
R7ND,  border  ota  web otdoth. 

SACKLBS5^  innocent. 

Sain,  bless. 

Samplbr,  a  piece  of  aewing. 

Saulib,  a  funeral  mute. 

Scaur,  a  crag  or  bluff. 

Scull,  a  fish-basket  for  the  back. 

ScuNNBR,  di^;ust. 

Sba-maw,  a  sea-gulL 

Sbbr,  sure. 

Sby,  back-sby,  the  sirioin. 

Shanks,  legs ;  Shankit,  legged  o& 

Shaw,  a  turnip-top. 

Shbugh,  a  ditdi  or  furrow. 

Skirra,  sheriff. 

SnooN,  shoes. 

Shulb,  shoveL 


Sia,  related  by  blood. 

SiMMBR  AND  wiMTBB,  to  raminale  OYcr| 
literallv  to  sing  like  a  kettle  over  a  skM 
fire;  auo  to  harp  on  the  same  ttringi 

Sic  and  siccan,  such. 

SiLLBR,  money. 

S18T,  Ugml^  to  delay. 

Skart,  a  cormorantt  sea-lrird. 

Skbbly,  skilfnU 

Skirl*  scream. 

Skrbigh,  shriek. 

Slaistbring*  making  a  mtM> 

Snkck,  to  shut  with  a  latch. 

Snbbshin,  snuff. 

Skood,  a  fillet  for  binding  up  tibe  htlfc 

Sonsy,  stout*  comfortable* 

Soothfast,  honest. 

Sough,  sigh,  whisper. 

SouPLBO)  made  BU|q;de. 

SowDBR,  solder. 

Spbbl,  to  scale. 

Spunk,  spark. 

Stang,  a  long  pole. 

Stbbk,  keep  shut. 

Stbbr,  stir. 

Stbbvbr,  stiffer. 

Sting  and  ling,  entirely. 

Stirra,  a  stout  lad ;  a  voong  feUovw 

Stoup,  a  flagon  or  pitcher. 

Stouth  and  routh,  plenty. 

Strab,  straw. 

Strbbk,  stretch  out  for  bnriaL 

SwBBR,  unwilling. 

SwiTHBR,  hesitate. 

Synb,  since,  ago. 

Tab,  the  one. 

Talbpybt,  a  tell-tale. 

Tammib-norib,  a  puffm,  lea-fowL 

Tanb,  the  one. 

Tawpib,  an  awkward  girl. 

Tbinds,  tithes. 

Tbnt,  care. 

Thab,  these. 

Thack  (thatch)  and  raps  (rope),  a  UMrom^ 

covering. 
Thrbbp,  threaten,  accu 
Through-stanb,  gravestone. 
Thrum,  to  tell,  to  prose  over. 
Till,  to,  also  hard  clay. 
TiRL,  turn  over,  also  to  tap. 
TiRUB-wiRLiB,  twisting. 
Tochbr,  a  dowry. 
TooM,  emptjy. 
TouzLBD,  disordered. 
Tow,  a  rope. 
Trippij^  ill-made. 
Trimmbr,  a  vixen. 
Trokbr,  a  small  dealer*  a  meddlaiw 
Troth,  sure. 
TwAL,  twelve. 

Ugsomb,  noisome. 
Ulyib,  oil. 

Unbrizzbd^  unbroken. 
Unco,  parucularly. 

Vols,  quite  out  of  hand  at  cardfc 
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Walk  a  rm  oo<nrr«V|  tm 
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lOMCoC  tl» 


Wallacb  mAiK%  tlr 

Sir  WiUuuB  WiObM**. 
Wamb,  voBub,  Ikolkm. 
WAnnsMt  throw  aboat. 
Wam.voo. 

Wabf,  fov,  appttad  to 
Wamlb,  ■Croag. 
WABBf  to  ipaod* 

WAUK,«OrM|  * 

Wbai^' 


Wma's  AVCHT  TBf 

Wmbbk,  a  few. 
Wmuct  which. 
WIIOMI.B,  torn  over. 
WiLTABO,  wayward 
WimcA,  wiU  wot. 
WoBMCow,  hobvobiik 
WOMIIN^  -^-^ — 

YALO,actba. 

Ybbtubi 

Yav%aa 
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INDEX  TO  THE  ANTIQUARY. 


ADTBRTUBiiairT,  Mn.  Uadancluur's  hyiag, 

«7» 
Ailcen  Dram's  Laos  Ladle,  39-41. 
AikwoocL  RiMUif  tM  poinoery  234. 
Alann  oc  inTaaKxi.  M^t  398* 
AUobrand  Oldenbock,  the  glioat  of  If  onlc- 

baroa,  87,  9^. 
Alie  gQteD  fl^wtern*  939* 
Anthony  a-i»ood,  tiM  cvnk  aatiqaarjry  99, 
Antiquary,  the.    St^  Oldbadc. 
Antiquary,  the  noirel,  author'a  advertiteaient 

tO;3* 
Antiqiutiei^  low  o|ttiikm    ol,  in   Fairport, 

Arbroath  (Fairport),  a6;  abbey»  wippoaed 

St.  Roth^a,  181. 
Ars  Topiaria,  aS. 
Aubrey^  the  ghoit  eeer,  8s* 
Aochmithie  (MusselcragX  a6. 


AunbuTK 
Author'a 


advertiaement,  3. 


Bakbk's  nick-atidca,  n^Uj  397* 

Balm  wine,  Grizsel's  qieofic,  (<• 

Bastardy,  the  bend  o^  on  Knockwhmodc 

Castle,  115. 
Bedesman,  author's  note  on,  y-ia. 
Blears,  Scotch,  author's  note  on,  c-is. 
Bertha  of  Nurembeif,  her  vow  wbom  she 

would  marry,  101. 
Benyal,  dispute  about,  60. 
Bibliomania^  3a* 
Blattergow?,  Rer.  Mr.,  and  his  superktiTe 

wig,  145 ;  strong  on  the  Teind  Court,  t6o  ; 

at  Steenie's  funeral,  arr ;  dining  at  Moolc- 

bams  with  Lord  Glenallan,  305. 
Blew  Gownis,  payroenta  to,  author's  note 

on,  8. 
Blue-Gown.    Ste  Edte  Ochiltree. 
Boethius'  bead-roll,  49. 
Bonnet  Laird,  38. 
Books,  Antiquary's  rare,  39. 
Bowls,  dispute  at  the  game  of,  s6o> 
Breakfost  of  the  Antiquary,  96. 
Bums,  Robert,  and  the  Beggars,  6. 
But,  a  word  hated  by  the  Antiqiary,  96; 

Cambo  op  CLBOPATitA,  presented  to  Old- 
buck  as  a  peace-offering.  a68. 

Carta,  you  transformer  oflanguages  t  86. 

Casket  or  ram's  horn  found  in  St.  Ruth'% 
196, 307,  a  14,  aap 


Castraunetatioa,  favoiHa  nt^eet  irtth  (M» 
buck,  18. 

Caxon  tfie  barber  gires  the  alarm  about  Sir 
Arthur's  route  by  the  sands,  64;  complaint 
about  the  wi^  47 ;  ezhorta  Oldbnck  to  b% 
careful  of  his  life.  74;  wakens  Lovel  ia 
the  Green-room,  his  oflkes  refused,  9^ ; 
arranging  Oldbock'a  wic,  965 ;  gosatp  in 
Fairport  about  Lord  Glenallan  at  Monk* 
bams,  315  ;  mistakes  the  beacon,  385-;389* 

Quum,  Janny,  inquiring  at  the  post>omce» 
133. 

Caxton's  **Gama  at  Chess,"  t*. 

Celts.  Oldbudi's  contend  fm*,  ayt. 

Chanty,  distribution  at  Glenalliyi  HoONb 
948. 

Chaucer  in  the  tapestry,  9& 

Chippin|P  Norton,  tract  on  appantioiis,  3S* 

QaYigen  or  dub-bearers,  3a. 

Clerk,  Sir  Tohn,  of  Penicuik,  4at. 

Coadi  to  Queensfenry,  13. 

ConstaUe,  Geotn,  prototype  of  OUtbod^  S* 

Convalescence,  Scoteh  idea  of,  aoi* 

Craigbumf oot,  tragedy  at,  387, 

Crag^  of  Knodcwinnock  bav,  ju 

Cuttmg  an  arqnaintanre,  66. 

David  Wilson,  book-oollector,  3s. 

Davie  Mailsetter    run  off   with   by  tht 

butcher's  pony,  1*3. 
Debt  and  the  feudal  system,  340. 


_  DCS, ouoth  I?  19. 

Dinner  at  the  Antiouaury's,  55. 

Dinner^all  at  Monkbams,  55. 

Discussions,  antiquarian,  between  Oldbodt 
and  Sir  .Arthur,  C9. 

Don  Quixote,  the  first  bibliomaniac,  3a. 

Dousterswivel  and  his  mining^  schemes,  ii4-> 
119 ;  at  the  jpic-nic,  and  his  Kttle  secret, 
151 ;  in  St.  Ruth's  with  Sir  Arthur,  con- 
jures for  the  treasure.  19a;  interrogated 
by  Oldbuck,  a  10 ;  confers  with  Edie  about 
the  remaining  treasure,  a  19;  meets  the 
beggar  at  midnight  to  renew  the  search, 
aao;  unpleasant  result,  a^  331 :  the  last 
of  him,  3<4,  366,  367;  hu  machinervset 
fire  to,  and  mistaken  by  Caxon  for  a  aignal 
beacon,  385 ;  author's  note  on,  4. 

Dreams,  lx>vel*s  wild,  in  the  Gwen  rD^■^ 
92 ;  Oldbuck's  opinion  0^  lao. 

Dreams,  note  on,  396. 

Duel  at  St.  Ruth*s,  tSo. 

Duelling,  Edie's  ideas  of.  188. 
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Dvtyii  pcui  0^  tts* 

Echo  in  St.  R«th\  roi- 

Bdie  OchiltTM  appeanat  6m pnMorivni 40; 
loiiM  Sir  Arthur  aod  Isabeln  oq  the  MUida» 
68 :  noble  aMutanoe  ol,  73  ;  deacripckm  oi, 
and  character,  (06 ;  q>edcs  to  Mus  War> 
dour  in  faror  of  Loinel,  109 ;  stops  the  run> 
away  express,  133 ;  ii)tarrup«s  the  duellists, 
181 ;  conceals  Lovel  ui  his  cave,  186 ;  tries 
to  comfort  him,  190 ;  the  sneese,  194 ;  re- 
fuses l«ovel*s-bo«nt|r,  199;  rscogaiaes  the 
rmm*s  bom  discovered  irr  Dousterswiviel, 
S14 :  assists  at  the  seardi  tor  treasure  with 
Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur.  115 ;  induces 
Dottsterswive!  to  renew  tae  search,  aao ; 
meets  him  at  madnicht,  as6  :  threatened  by 
the  German,  930 ;  wtuJA witn  Steeme^pufw 
sued  by  the  mute,  342  ;  sent  to  Lord  Glen- 
allan  by  old  Ekpeth,  145 :  rejected  by  his 
brother  b^jprs  at  G^enallan  House.  948 ; 
{nterriew  with  the  Earl,  ac4{  seised  oy  the 
constables  at  Aiiie  Sim's,  a6a ;  in  the 
prison,  133  ;  his  declaration,  335  ;  Oldbuck 
and  M'fntyre  come  to  his  sssistancei,  ixj  • 
tells  about  the  treasure  found  in  St. 
Ruth's,  33a  ;  bailed  out,  336 ;  accompanies 
Oldbuck  to  Elspeth  If  nckkbackit's,  339  * 
({uestions  Elspeth,  346 :  sets  off  to  Tan- 
Bonbofi^h  for  the  needful  letter,  361 ;  re- 
turns with  a  budget  of  good  news.  370 ; 
exphiine  to  Oldbock  about  search  No.  I., 
380 :  is  left  in  comfort,  ^ ;  author's  note 
on  Andrew  Geromells.  huprototype,  m. 

Editions  of  books,  peculiarities  of,  34. 

Egotistical  gallantry,  167. 

BlK«th,  Old.  of  CFsigbumfoot,  heraeoount 
oi  Lady  Glenallan,  aio ;  sends  Edie  for 
the  Earl,  345  ;  visitefTby  Lord  Glenallan, 
a83 ;  her  tragic  communication,  aS; : 
risited  by  the  Antiquary,  her  song,  and 
exaroinataoo,  34a  ;  her  death,  349 ;  note  on, 
39& 

Engagement,  love  hi  Germany,  lou 

Ene.  trying  the  ghost  with,  86. 

firelme  Neville.    J-^  Neville. 

Faikport,  a6 ;  goesip  in,  about  Li>ve1,  44 ; 

scene  on  alarm  of  French  invasion,  186. 
Fiction,  extravagant,  Oldbuck's  opinion  of, 

§66. 
Fine  arts  affected  by  imagination,  94. 
Fish  bargain,  scouted  by  Grizsel,  ia6. 
Fisher's  cottage,  interior  of  Mucklebackit's, 

Fisherman's  funeral,  274. 

Fisherwife  at  Mosselcrag,  and  Oldbuck,  103. 

Fisherwives  and  their  husbands,  338 ;  natt^ 

Forfarshire,  hidden  nature  of  the  ioenerf, 

146. 
Fortunes  of  Martin  Waldeck,  Mias  Wai^ 

dour's  tale,  155- 16c. 
Frande  Macraw.    Set  Macraw. 
French  invasion,  news  o^  at  Knockwinnock| 

377;  note  on,  199. 
French  Revoluuoui  OUbuck's  opbioo  oL 

-»<^       . 

Fugitive  pieces,  134. 
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GtetaallsB  b  St  RalV4 
asa. 
Funeial  of  Steenie  Mncklebarkit,  ay4. 

Gmcmblli,  Akokbw,  ptutotype  of  BilS% 
story  of.  10. 

Ghost  at  Mookbarps,  8$. 

Gimel,  John  o*.  his  tomb,  103 :  mora  to  do 
with  the  births  than  the  bmab,  a6s ;  the 
irrepressible  story,  309. 

Glammis  Castle,  848. 

Glenallan,  Countees,  funeral  in  St.  Ruth's» 
a3a  j  oU  EIbdi  ' '  •  - 

tragic  ttonr,  aS- 

Glenallan,  ^ui,  Uneage.  346 ;  < 
and  interview  with  Edie,  ass  ;  vi«ts  < 
Elspeth,  and  receives  her  communication, 
a83  ;  interview  widi  Oldbuck  rrsprrtin^his 
melancholy  connection  with  Miss  Neville^ 
aH98 ;  spends  the  night  at  Monkbams,  303 ; 
light  thrown  on  histn^iic  story,  310  \  turns 
out  at  head  of  his  yeomanry  to  reaat  the 
French,  388 ;  meeu  hb  son,  389. 

Glenallaui  House,  ai8-as3« 

Glenallan's  song,  **  Mowhaud  ] 
844* 

Go  call  a  coach,  13. 

Gordon's  lUmermriatm,  meUf  395. 

Gossip  from  the  post-office,  133. 

Gceeahora  the  attorney,  obeeqdoos  IcOVf 
37S« 

Oreen-«oon  at  MiDnkbaras,  87. 

Grinderson  the  attorney's  letter  to  Sir  Ax* 
thur,  357. 

Grisekla  Oldbuck.  description  of,  $3 ;  ftHeiw 
cation  with  her  brother  about  the  chicken- 
pie,  and  Lovel  sleeping  in  the  house,  8t ; 
questions  Lovel  bow  he  paseed  the  night, 
96;  S9rit  the  fishwife^  ia6;  excitement 
about  her  brother  bringing  Lord  Glenallan 
to  Monkbams,  305. 

Grumblings  as  exercised  by  OMbtidc,  59. 

Gyneocracy,  note  on,  397. 

Haddowat,    Mrk,  LoveTt  lodgiog-booM 

keepen  138. 
Halket  Head,  68. 
Harlaw,  battle,  cole  on,  39*. 
Hare  Mountains,  scene  of  the  fottonca  of 

Martin  Waldeck,  156. 
Haunted  room  at  Monkbams,  8a. 
Hawes  Fly,  14;  Inn  at  Qneensferry,  ao. 
Heavvsteme,  Rev.  Dr.,  sits  down  upon  tht 

calthrope,  31  ;  his  sleep  sorely  broken, 

«;• 


Hector  M'Intyre.    .S^v  M'Intyre. 
Heukbane,  Mrs<,  at  the  post-oiffice,  lay. 
Horse-shoeing  .      — 

(Uligence,  18. 


Hospitium,  Oldbuck's,  37. 
Huntsman,  image  o^  Appaan 


post-office, 
lor  the  Qo 


Queensleny 


>Lovd,9t" 

I  AKRAioir  not  thy  character,  16. 
Imagination,  vagaries  of,  time  when  tbeit  n 

no  room  for,  90. 
Imagination  affecting  the  fine  arts,  94. 
Innkeeper  at  Quecnslerry,  to. 
Inquisitiveness  at  the  post-office.  130. 
lasciiption  at  Monkbams  with  the  nutxt»  9^ 
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If 
If 
I« 

It 

J« 


K 
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K 
K 


L 
L 
I 

L 

L 
L 


L 


Id 

Si 


Eras  hb  descent  with  tliat  of  the  War> 
un,  171,  163 ;  iariBDatee  agadnst  LoreU 
17a :  challcny  Lovel,  175 ;  shot  in  the 
auel,  184;  his  doc  upsets  his  ancle's  Isch- 
rymatory,  a66 ;  defrace  of  the  Celt,  and 
•peciinens  of  Ossianic  poetry,  %jo  ;  recon- 
tre  with  the  seal,  973 ;  Lord  Glenallan's 
food  opinion  ol  308;  receiTes ^rmissioa 
to  shoot  orer  Glenallan,  3ss ;  his  fbwlinf- 
pieces,  337 »  on  Sir  Arthur's  horse,  351 ; 
interferes  with  the  sheriff-officers  at 
Knockwinnock.  363  ;  Oldbock  Uunts  him 
about  Miss  Wardour.  378 ;  acts  militarf 
adviser  to  Fairport  ▼olontem,  3S7. 

M'lntyre,  Maria.    Set  Maria. 

Macpberson's  Oesian,  370. 

Macraw,  Frande.  the  porter  at  Glenalhn 
House,  349 ;  tells  Edie  about  the  Earl  and 
Miss  Keville,  358. 

Mag^eMucklebackit.    JW  Muckkbackit 

Maeic  practised  in  St.  Ruth's,  igs. 

Maalsetter,  Mre.,  of  the  post-oiSce,  137. 

Maria  M'lntrre  in  the  Sanctmm^  30 ;  intfO> 
dnced  to  Lorel,  53 ;  quiets  her  brotheri 
171. 

Martin  Waldeck,  the  fortunet  of,  Mist 
Wardour's  tale,  is6-i6«. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Wardoar'i  ideaa  cC 

MiStarr  freni^,  /#Mt>.  of  tale,  n» 
Mum,  Grissel's  bererage*  96. 
Misticot's  Tower,  115 ;  his  grave  diicovered» 
316 ;  Edie's  story  ol  his  Bidden  treasorop 

Mtsogynisro  of  the  Antiquary,  34. 
Mitre,  inscription  at  Monkbarns,  sq. 
Monkbams,  description  of,  37 ;  dinner-party 

at,  53  i  antiqaanan  quarrel,  59 ;  haunted 

room,  83. 
Monks,  meagre  accounts  ol,  left  by  tradition, 

ISO. 
Morning,  hupirinff  effect  of,  199.^ 
Motives  origmatea  by  our  own  will,  lai. 
Mottoes  to  the  chapters  of  tiie  Antiquary, 

Muckiebackit,  Maggie,  103:  her  cottage, 
3)6;  Grannie,  ut  Elspetn;  selling  fish 
after  Steenie's  death,  343. 

Muckiebackit,  Saunders,  comes  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Baronet,  74 ;  repairing  his  boat 
after  Steenie's  death,  396* 

Muckiebackit,  Steenie,  rendering  assistance 
at  the  crags,  74  ;  in  St.  Ruth's  with  Edie, 
aso ;  fligot  home,  pursued  by  the  mute, 
343 ;  news  of  his  death,  a6i ;  his  funeral, 
a74. 

Muaeelcrag,  36  ;  Oldbock  boyiqg  fish  at,  103; 
funeral  al^  374. 

NsviLUt,  EvsLnrs,  tracic  story  of,  as9l 
narrated  by  Elspeth  Moddebackit,  387- 
396 ;  her  acquaintance  with  Oldbudt,  300 ; 
light  thrown  on  the  story,  309. 

Neville,  Major  (Lovel),  report  0^  376;  ar- 
rival at  Fairport*  and  recognitxm  by  hia 
father,  389 ;  nis  hbtory,  190. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  and  hia  dog  DiuM)o4 

30S. 

Nkk^eticksytiote  00,  397. 
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Mow  hand  yowtoogWtbtitk  wilt  aadcarier 
S44« 

O  Sbgsih  BofMror  of  EtUoplat  64. 

Oldbuck,  Jooathan  (the  Andquanr),  « 
ter  with  Mri.  Madeuchar  at  ner  ooacb- 
oOce,  15  \  hU  Mdigree  and  drenimtanrw. 
•I ;  receiTes  Lovel  at  Monkbaraa,  and 
abows  him  hb  conoaitietp  s8-j6;  ioTitet 
Sir  Arthur  Wardoitr  to  duwer,  46 ;  vindi- 
cates his  descent  before  the  Baronet,  61  ; 
comes  to  the  sssistance  ol  Sir  Arthur  oo 
the  crags,  m  ;  takes  Lorel  home,  and  altei^ 
cation  mu  has  sister  about  supper  and 
Lovel*s  bed,  80 ;  lichts  Lorel  to  the 
haunted  room,  88 ;  mers  to  an  early  M- 
tachment,  88;  at  breakfast,  altercation 
with  his  sister,  ^ ;  relates  the  stonr  of 
Aldobrand  the  imnter^  100;  buTS  fisn  at 
Mussekrag,  109 ;  visit  with  Lorel  to 
Knockwinnock,  105;  sketches  LotcI's 
literary  career,  laj ;  proposes 
poetry  along  with  Lovel,  1*4 
at  the  post-oAoe,  130 ;  visits  Fairport, 
beset  br  acquaintances,  136 ;  callson  Lovel 
■nd  asks  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Monkbams,  i4t-<4J  »  acts  ocerone  at  the 
pic-nic  to  St«  Ruth%  147  ;  bis  disquisition, 
with  interruptions,  168 ;  counsels  pcAce  to 
Lord,  174 ;  Edie*s  opinion  of  his  wisdom. 
196 ;  complains  of  neglect  in  his  household 


poses  to  tnr 
I :  opinion  tL 
I  Fairport,  and 


ompbins 
Heoor* 


during  Hector's  iUness,  soo;  visit  from 
the  Waidours  about  Btoney  matters,  305 ; 
interrogates  Dousterswivel,  a  10 ;  puts  him 
to  the  test  at  St.  Ruth's,  aif  ;  interrogates 
Cazon  about  Mnddebackit's  funeral.  S64  ; 
destructioQ  of  the  Uchrymatory  by  M'ln- 
tyre's  dog,  a66;  contempt  for  the  Celt, 
a7i ;  attends  the  funeral  of  Steenie  Muck- 
lebackit,  174;  inds  the  father  repairing 
his  boat,  196 ;  serious  interview  wth  Lord 
Glenallan,  S98 ;  his  irst  love,  S90 ;  brings 
his  Lordship  to  Monkbams  for  tne  night, 
JOS  ;  throws  liaht  on  Miss  Neville's  story, 
J 10 ;  essay  on  the  Quickens-bog,  3 14  ;  sets 
off  to  the  court-house  toassist  Edie,  3a6 ; 
▼isit  to  Elspeth  Mmoddebackit,  344  ;  ar* 
rival  at  Knockwinnock  to  stop  the  warrant 
of  distress,  364 :  buckles  on  nis  sword  to 
meet  the  French,  386. 
ddbuck,  prototype  of  (Geo.  Constable),  not* 


OklenI 


^^ 


Wolfbcand.   the    printer,    6s; 
Aldobrand,  the  Monkbams  ghost,  87-93. 
Osstan,  Oldbuck's  attack  on,  870-873. 

pAritTS,  Maggie  Mnoklebockit's  opinioo  ol« 

asS,  140. 
Peasantry,  Scotch,  simpUdty  aad  pathos  of 

their  language.  3. 
Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober,  89. 
Phikisophv  and  money  ra  Fain^ort,  caa. 
Phoca,  Hector's  rencontre  with«  a7|f  33  $» 

338. 
Pio-nic  to  St.  Ruth's,  144. 
Pitts,  angry  discusaion  upnu,  f9> 
Poetry  and  versification*  ia4. 
Poor's-rates,  Oldbock'a  chaoga  of  opinkm 

■bout,  43. 


PostK>Aoa  at  Fmipovt,  tay* 

Pr«torium  at  Kinprunea,  40 ;  BOtt  0»|  4a«c 

Pride  vtrma  rsasen  befana  the  dMi«  vj^ 

after,  18c. 
Printer,  Oldbock'a  daaoaot  fram,  6a« 
Publishing,  eiqiwBsaa  o^  tas* 

{imBicanntT  DmoBifcii^  14 ;  IM^  aob 
'"■"■'     «asay,  314. 


RAaTuLL'a  ( 

84. 
Rars  editioQS  of  booka»  S4* 
Rattoo's  Skerry,  60. 
Reasoning  lovei^Kka^  9b 
Ringan  Aikwood,  334. 


withtbagboi^ 


Ring!,  breaking,  10 
Rintneroot,  Jenny, 


«s^ 


Roland  Cbeyna,  14S* 

Roman  campsi  tevocita  aobfect  with  OUt 

buck,  19. 
Rooslyn  cavea,  186. 
Roxbuighe,  Duke  of,  atory  of  Us  foaan^ 


Rutherfoffd's,  Mr., 


SAMCTtm  SAvcToatm,  Oldbuck's,  30b 
Sands,  road  by,  to  Knockwinnock,  6c. 
Saunders      Mocklebackit.      S«t    Mi 


Seged,  Kim>eror 
Servants,  Oldbuc 


Scenery  in  Pocfanhira,  hidden  natura  0% 

146. 
Scott's  "  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,**  m&U^ 

4M* 
Search,  H.M.  gun-brig,  199^  331. 
Search,  No.  In  aaa,  334;  ezplaaatioa  e^ 

380.    ^^  

Seal,  Hector^s  rencontre  with,  373* 
5tealskins  risen  in  price,  33^ 

^eror  oi  Ethiopia,  64* 

»ldbuck's  ideas  of,  55. 

ShedbarschenK>th,    Schaitadian, 

swivel's  spell,  19a. 
Shortcake,  Mrs.,  at  the  poatoAoe,  aaS. 
Skill  wins  favor,  lotf. 
Sleep,  difBcultiea  of,  after  violent  \ 

9a. 
Snuffy  Davy,  book-collector,  %%, 
Steenie  Mucklebackit.    .?m  MucUebackil. 
St.  Augustine's  apparition,  87. 
St.  Rum's  priory,  description  of,  147 ;  dual 

at.  181 ;  entered  at  night  by  Sir  Arthur 
iski 


„      ^  wivel,  191  \  casket  found  in^ 

196:  second  visit  by  Sir  Arthui|  aocosB> 
panied  by  Oklbudi.  and  great  discovery, 


It,  333 }  scene  with  Edie  and  Doustcr* 

swivel  searching  for  the  remaining  tr 

aa8,  33a  ;  GlenaUan's  funeral,  a3a. 


TAmoL,  Lieutcnantt  acta  aa^  Loveft 
second,  179  ;  his  gun-brig,  evil  tidings  o4 
S3'* 

Tapestry  in  Mookbama  Grecn-cooom  90. 

The  hening  lovea  the  merry  moooUght,  344. 

Traveller  easily  discernible  by  his  aMumaa 
14* 

Treaa,  each  with  dieir  atory,  36. 

Vallum  at  Kinprmiaa^  sr 
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TolooCMn,  Mm^  of  tak,  Oldlmck*t  idns 
▼olvotoen  aad  Preadi  inraiioa,  38a. 


WioxnjowBK,  fragnaoe  at  night,  190^ 
Wwdoor,  Sir  Arthur,  pedigree  and  cticvir 
atanoea,  ^y  \  his  ideaa  of  Oidbucfc,  51 ; 
quarrel  with,  at  table*  6a;  goes  home 
br  the  saods,  fearful  pfedicanieiit,  6j^-^  ; 
hta  hopes  as  to  Doostenwivel's  inititii| 
fchemes,  114;  embanrassments,  117;  Judged 
of,  by  hia  letters,  139:  at  the  mc-<ik, 
145 »  ^''^  Donatenwirel  in  St.  Ruth's, 
fe9S  ;  visit  to  Oldbuck  for  another  advance, 
aos ;  presents  Oldbuck  with  the  discovered 
casket,  ao8 ;  second  visit  to  St.  Ruth's 
with  Oldbuck,  and  groit  discovery,  a  15, 
\\l ;  £die*s  story  of  his  ancestors,  aat ; 
ipoken  of  by  the  sheriff^oflfeers,  340 ;  the 
crisis  comes,  333 ;  good  news,  370 ;  tarns 
out  to  resist  the  French,  386. 
Wardoor,  Isabella,  accepta  the  Antiqiiafy*s 
I  todnBOii  ja  I  ptcfioaai  to 


hone  by  tba  sMida,  6$:  raoeaa,  yi,  n\ 
tnca  to  reward  the  mendicant,  106 ;  mtetii 
view  with  Lovel  and  Oldbock,  iii ;  at  the 

B'c*nic  to  St.  Ruth's,  145  ;  her  romance  ol 
[artin  Waldeck  read  by  Lovel.  isc ;  seta 

the  savant  to  differ.  169  \  with  the  feelmgs 

of  Macbeth  after  Duncan's  murder,  ao4| 

o^ns  the  creditor's  letter,  336 ;  interview 

with  Edie,  360  ;  marriage.  319. 
Wardour,  Reginald  (Sir  Arthur's  sooX  op» 

portune  letter  from,  37a;  airival  o^  m 

Fairport,  388. 
Was  that  an  edto?  104. 
Why  aitt'st  thou  by  that  ruhi*d  hall  ?  94. 
Win,  the  tltree  paragon,  of  the  parish,  145. 
Will,   the   originator  ol  motivaa  ascribed 

otherwise,  iai< 


Witchcraft,    law    i«amst,    cited   by  Old* 
buck  againat  Dooalerswivel,  au ;  not*  oi^ 

WWankind,  Oldbuck's,  ao ;  Oldbock  agrtea 
with  Lycmgua  and  Mahomtt  aa  10  Iteii 
I     osearSi. 
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